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Offering a comprehensive introduction to the history of books, 
readers and reading in the Byzantine Empire and its sphere of influ- 
ence, this volume addresses a paradox. Advanced literacy was rare 
among, imperial citizens, being restricted by gender and class. Yet the 
state's economic, religious and political institutions insisted on 
the fundamental importance of the written record. Starting from 
the materiality of codices, documents and inscriptions, the volume's 
contributors draw attention to the evidence for a range of interactions 
with texts. They examine the role of authors, compilers and scribes. 
They look at practices such as the close perusal of texts in order to 
produce excerpts, notes, commentaries and editions. But they also 
analyse the social implications of the constant intersection of writing 
with both image and speech. Showcasing current methodological 
approaches, this collection of essays aims to place a discussion of 
Byzantium within the mainstream of medieval textual studies. 
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Preface 


If you desire to hear of the deeds of good soldiers, 

to learn and be instructed, perhaps you will make progress. 

If you know letters, start reading; 

if, on the other hand, you are illiterate, sit down by me and listen. 

And I hope, if you are sensible, that you will profit, 

since many of those who have come after them have made great progress 
because of the stories of those great men of old. 


With these lines at the end of his preface, a fourteenth-century chronicler 
imagines the fate of his work. There will be those who will pick up the 
book for themselves and peruse it. But also those who will gather together 
to listen to its contents, which will be read either by the author himself or 
by another reader who assumes the authorial voice. At the heart of this 
dual reception lies a paradox. As was true throughout the pre-modern 
world, possession of an advanced level of literacy was extremely rare in the 
Byzantine Empire. Only a handful of people were expected to attain higher 
education. Books, due to the materials and labour involved, were prohibi- 
tively expensive. Moreover, deciphering texts from handwritten manu- 
scripts, despite the aid provided by the transition to the codex and 
presence of rubrics and marginal symbols, remained a demanding business. 
Even so, this was a society that laid great store by the written word. 

It might be objected that ouzrs is a distorted image of the past. After all, 
our sources reflect the truth of the aphorism scripra manenz. Yet it is clear 
that medieval religion, government, and the economy all demanded of 
imperial citizens that they participate to the best of their ability —and 
according to the expectations of their class and gender — in a literate 
culture. “Their Christian faith was based on the authority of revealed 


" “Translated in E. Jeftreys and M. Jeftreys, “The Oral Background of Byzantine Popular Poetry”, Ora/ 
Tradition, 1 (1986), 50447, at 507; for the original, see ]. ]. Schmitt, ed., Țbe Chronicle of Mlorea, 
A History în Political Verse (London, 1904), 93—4 (vv.1349-55). 
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Scripture. The grant of land, assessment of taxes, and deliberation of court 
cases all involved the issuing of documents. The value of coins was meant 
to be guaranteed by their inscriptions. In these and other contexts, the 
written word was always a living thing: generative and transactional, it 
shaped individuals and bound them together in communities. Texts were 
authored, of course. But they were also copied and modified, as well as 
translated and transposed across languages and into other media. And 
above all they were read — frequently although by no means exclusively 
aloud, whether in a private or public setting. Imperial orations, where a 
complex relationship exists between what was delivered at court and what 
has been transmitted in manuscript form, are a case in point; so too are 
vernacular epic and romance. If we are to understand how Byzantines 
interacted with writing, we need to address questions of materiality and 
look for traces of transmission and circulation with the performative aspect 
of textuality kept firmly in mind. 

The present volume showcases a range of critical approaches to the study of 
books, readers and reading. A work of this size and scope represents a 
protracted. endeavour that accumulates many debts. The editors are deeply 
beholden to the contributors for their commitment to the project, and their 
willingness to bring to bear their collective expertise on the topic it treats. 
We are also grateful to Joshua Birk, Emmanuel Bourbouhakis, Lorenzo 
Calvelli, Averil Cameron, Surekha Davies, Charalambos Dendrinos, Law- 
rence Douglas, Joe Ellis and Ellen Wilkins-Ellis, Stella Frigerio-Zeniou, 
Sharon Gerstel, Dimitris Gondicas, Tony Grafton, Geoffrey Greatrex, Molly 
Greene, David Gwynn, John Haldon, Judith Herrin, David Holton, Ruth 
Macrides, Fred McGinness, Leonora Neville, Paolo Odorico, Georgios Plou- 
midis, Charlotte Roueche, Carole Straw, and Christopher van den Berg for 
their help and encouragement, as well as to the anonymous readers and peer 
reviewers of both the individual chapters and the complete manuscript for 
their careful feedback. Sheila Marie Flaherty-Jones, Jonathan Martin, Hollis 
Shaul, Douglas Whalin, and most especially Randall Pippenger gave vital 
technical assistance. Amherst College, Mount Holyoke College, Oxford 
University, and Princeton University provided us with institutional homes 
and financial support. Our particular thanks go to Michael Sharp and 
Cambridge University Press for making publication possible. And, as always, 
to our families — for being there. 

Finally, we should like to dedicate this book to two scholars who have 
made an unparalleled contribution to our knowledge of Byzantium's 
literary culture: Elizabeth and Michael Jeffreys. Drawing our attention to 
the interplay between the written and the oral, the Jeffreys have shone a 
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spotlight on previously ignored figures: the folk singer, the preacher, the 
begging poet, the foreigner and the female patron. They have been staunch 
advocates for the adoption of editorial practices and the creation of 
databases that harness the potential of evolving technological platforms 
and allow us better to visualise the multiple layers of our evidence. In 
retirement, they continue to be trailblazers, with recent publications 
including: E. M. Jeftreys, trans., Four Byzantine Noveh, Translated with 
Notes (2012) and M. ]. Jeftreys and M. D. Lauxtermann, 7Pe Letters of 
Michael Psellos: Cultural Networks and FHistorical Realities (2017). 

A Festcbrift has already been published in the Southern Hemisphere: 
Basileia: Essays on Imperium and Culture in Honour of E. M. and WM. ]. 
Jeffreys, ed. G. Nathan and L. Garland (2011). Our new volume brings 
together a number of colleagues and students of the Jeffreys” from the 
Northern Hemisphere, notably from Great Britain. With it, the editors 
and contributors together offer a token of their deep gratitude for the 
intellectual guidance and personal friendship they have been so 
unstintingly given. 

Finished on 27th December: Feast day of the patron saint 
of authors, publishers, and parchment makers. 
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Byzantium: a Bookish World 


Teresa Shawcross 


Among the works composed by Photios — the captain of the guard, 
ambassador and chief imperial secretary who served two terms as patriarch 
under the emperors Michael III and Basil | — is one known as the 
Myriobiblos (the “Myriad Books”) or Bib/iorheca (the “Library”).' A huge 
endeavour, it consisted of around 279 reviews of varying length that 
summarised the content of a text or group of texts, and provided remarks 
on the style as well as biographical details of the authors. Assuming 
knowledge of works that were considered canonical and therefore used as 
textbooks, Photios explicitly excluded these from discussion. Instead, his 
reviews represented forays further afield, pointing, to the voracious breadth 
of his interests. Theological writings dominated, as one would expect of an 
ecclesiastic, but secular works of greater or Lesser antiquity, including a 
number of considerable rarity, were not neglected: alongside reviews of 
philosophical disquisitions, histories, biographies, novels, and poems there 
are ones of scientific compendia such as lexica, medical treatises, herbals, 
and agricultural manuals. The quality of the collections to which Photios 
had access is evident from the fact that he often constitutes our fullest or 
indeed only source for an ancient text. În many instances, he consulted 
multiple versions, making an effort to seek out reliable, old manuscripts. 
Where he could secure access to only a fragmentary copy of a particular 
work, or had to abandon reading it before he had finished, he would leave 
space at the end of his draft review in the hope he could return to the task 
later. There were occasions, too, when he appears to have produced a 
preliminary evaluation based solely on others excerpts and summaries. 
In some cases at least, he explicitly acknowledged that he had not yet 
managed to find or read the text in question.” 


* Unless otherwise indicated, all translations from the Greek are the work of the author of this chapter. 
* R. Henry, ed., Photius. Bibliorhegue (Paris, 1959-91); W. Treadgold, The Nature of he Bibliotheca of 
Photios (Washington, D. C., 1980); N. G. Wilson, Scho/ars of Byzantium (London, 1996), 89—111; 
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To be sure, Photios' is a striking work that offers an unrivalled insight 
into the books available to one individual as well as the approach he took 
when reading them. The familiarity and engagement with books to which 
it attests should be considered an extreme, but nonetheless representative, 
example of a broader tendency among those within the Byzantine Empire's 
sphere of influence. Institutional and personal libraries played a significant 
role in the accumulation of knowledge and information within society. 
Inventories produced during surveys of property together with other 
records (such as notes of shelfmarks) provide us with snapshots of 
the contents of particular manuscript collections at specific moments, 
while monograms and other marks of ownership allow us to reconstruct 
these collections” materiality.* Outside Constantinople, some 960 and 
330 books respectively have so far been associated with the monastic 
Libraries of the Great Lavra on Mount Athos and of St John on Patmos, 
and some 150 with the private library of Constantine Laskaris in 
Messenia.* When Nikephoros Moschopoulos, the titular metropolitan of 
Crete, moved to Mistra, he may have decided to take with him as many 
as a couple of hundred volumes, for he travelled with four horseloads 
of books.” Eustathios Boilas, a retired military commander who had 
received a land grant in the remote and recently annexed province of 
Tayk, assembled 80 books, which he then housed in the monastery he 
founded on his estate, while Gregory Pakourianos donated 30 books to his 
monastic foundation near Plovdiv in Bulgaria.“ 

These numbers are likely to be the tip of the iceberg: anecdotal evidence 
indicates that the collections attached to the palace, patriarchate, insti- 
tutions of higher learning and monasteries in the imperial capital were far 
larger, although today their holdings cannot be reconstructed with any 


C. Mango, “The Availability of Books in the Byzantine Empire, A.p. 750-850 in W. C. Loerke 
et al., eds., Byzantine Books and Bookmen: A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington, D. C., 
1975), 39-43. 

N. G. Wilson, “Books and Readers in Byzantium” in Loerke et al., eds., Byzanzine Books, 4-8; N. G. 
Wilson, “The Libraries of the Byzantine World”, GRBS, 8 (1967), 66-8, and N. G. Wilson, 
“Libraries in E. M. Jeftreys, ]. Haldon and R. Cormack, eds., Zhe Oxford Handbook of Byzantine 
Studies (Oxtord, 2008), 823; E. K. Litsas, Palaeographical Researches in the Lavra Library on Mount 
Athos, EAAnvmă, 50 (2000), 217-30; F. D'Aiuto, “Note ai manuscritti del Menologio imperiale”, 
RSBN, 32 (2002), 189-214; G. Cavallo, Lire 4 Byzance, P. Odorico and A. Segonds, trans. (Paris, 
2006), 3, 86-7. Information on Byzantine libraries is collected together in K. P. Staikos, 7he History 
of the Library în Western Civilisation (New Castle, DE, 2007), vol. ur. 

Wilson, “Libraries”, 822—4. 

I. Levi, “Cinque lettere inedite di Manuele Moscopulo”, SIFC, 10 (1902): 57-8. 

P. Lemerle, Cing crudes sur le Xe sitele byzantin (Paris, 1977); 25; P. Gautier, 'Le typikon du sebaste 
Gregoire Pakourianos, REB, 42 (1984), 121-2. 
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degree of accuracy. Describing, the library he had refounded at the Chora 
Monastery, Theodore Metochites claimed he had made it “a treasury” of 
“countless books” of various sorts, including not only books “of our 
Wisdom / most Divine, which are greatly useful”, but also books “of the 
Hellenic wisdom that is beyond the gates, / almost as numerous!.” While 
the declaration that in 1453 there had been 120,000 tomes in Constantin- 
ople must be an exaggeration, it reflects the sense of one contemporary 
collector and dealer that very substantial libraries had been in existence 
prior to the city's sack by the Ottomans.” Some 60,000 manuscripts in 
Greek alone have survived down to our day, to which should be added 
those in Armenian, Arabic, Syriac, Georgian, Latin, and other languages 
current in the empire.” 

Although particular books might be kept under lock and key, their 
perusal strictly forbidden, most were not merely collected and deposited, 
but also consumed. One visitor described a small space at the entrance to 
the imperial palace in such a way as to suggest that manuscripts were 
considered part of the ordinary contents of the complex. The space, which 
was a kind of /oggiz, roofed but open on the sides to the elements, was 
located on the ground floor and was easily accessible. It was furnished with 
stone tables and benches and had “many books and ancient writings and 
histories and, next to them, gaming boards — for the emperor's dwelling is 
always well supplied”. The founding abbot of the Stoudios monastery, 
Theodore, similarly indicated in the rule for his community that reading 
was a normal occupation: “on days when we perform no physical labour 
the librarian bangs a gong once, the brothers gather at the place where 
books are kept and each takes one, reading it until late. '” In addition to 
being available for consultation like this on site, volumes could also 
circulate, sometimes widely. They might be lost as a result of private theft, 
shipwreck, or even the plundering activities of a local mob or — as was the 
case with the library of the metropolitan of Athens, Michael Choniates — a 
foreign army. "To discourage this, notices of ownership placed in books 


7 1. Polemis, ed., Theodori Metochitae carmina (Turnhout, 2015), 44—6.1106-74; translation adapted 


from ]. M. Featherstone, “Metochites's Poems and the Chora in H. A. Klein et al., eds., Ze Karye 
Camii Reconsidered (Istanbul, 2011), 221, 225—6. 

A. Pertusi, “Le epistole storiche di Lauro Quirini sulla caduta di Costantinopoli in K. Krautter 
et al., eds., Lauro Quirini umanista (Florence, 1977), 182—3. 

M. Richard and R. Olivier, eds., Repertoire des bibliotheques et des catalogues de manuscrits grecs 
(Turnhout, 1995); ]. Waring, “Byzantine Book Culture in L. James, ed., A Companion to 
Byzantium (Chichester, 2010), 276. 

M-A. Perez, ed., Andangas € viajes de Pero Tafur (Seville, 2009), 100; PG 99, 1713; Wilson, 
“Byzantine World, 54, 63. 
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were frequently accompanied by curses against those contemplating theft 
or vandalism, while the depredations that still occurred were followed by 
attempts to seek redress and recover the property. ' More often, however, 
collections were disseminated because people actively decided to share the 
material in their possession with others. The monastery of Patmos, for 
example, made a list of loans to institutions (fifteen items) as well as to 
individual monks and laypeople (nineteen items) located across a radius of 
several hundred miles.'* 

This introductory chapter explores the relationship those who lived 
within the Byzantine Empire — or came within its ambit — had with books 
and other objects inscribed with the written word. Tempering the evidence 
from prescriptive sources with that gleaned from surviving examples of 
practice, it seeks to identify some of the defining characteristics of textual 
production, collection, circulation, and, above all, consumption. In add- 
ition to reconstructing the ways in which individuals could engage 
with and experience the process of reading, it considers the institutional 
framework that rendered possible the formation of a readership in the first 
place. And it draws attention to the extent and composition of that 
readership. As we shall see, the acquisition of the skill of literacy remained 
the prerogative of a minority whose boundaries were defined by gender, 
class and location. This does not mean, however, that we should ignore the 
tremendous potency of literate culture in determining forms of solidarity 
that cut across social stratification. Interactions of a religious and political 
nature habitually emphasised the inclusionary role of texts, whose message 
was rendered accessible to the illiterate and transmitted to them through 
visual representation and oral performance. 


How Should One Read? 


Books, of course, could cause disappointment and frustration. The teacher 
John Tzetzes, who had a rather high opinion of his own interpretative 
capabilities, frequently disagreed with the views expressed in the scholia 
that accompanied the works he was studying, and in the margins scribbled 


"* F. Kolovou, ed., Michaelis Choniatae epistulae (Berlin, 2001), 156, 166, 168, 190, 196, 206; ].-F. 
Boissonade, ed., Anecdora nova (Paris, 1844), 3; M. Griinbart, “Byzantium: a Bibliophile Society?, 
Basilissa, 1 (2004), 120. 

1 C. Astruc, “Les listes des prets figurants au verso de Linventaire du tresor et de la bibliothăque de 
Patmos dress€ en septembre 1200, ZM, 12 (1994), 495-9; ]. Waring, “Literacies of Lists: Reading 
Byzantine Monastic Inventories” in C. Holmes and J]. Waring, eds., Lizeracy, Education and 
Manuscript Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden, 2002), 265—86. 
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insults against the “ignorant buffoons” who had added “dross' to what was 
valuable; at times, he even railed against the content of the works 
themselves.'* One late medieval reader of a late antique illustrated manu- 
script of a herbal struggled to make out the old-fashioned majuscule script 
employed in the labels of the plants and decided for ease of reference to 
write the names again at the tops of pages in his own hand. Another took a 
history to task for having promised a narrative written in simple prose yet 
gone on to use so convoluted a style it gave the reader vertigo and hindered 
comprehension.'* An even more acute cry of despair was penned by the 
mathematician John Chortasmenos next to a specific number problem in a 
copy of Diophantus' Ari/bmetica: “Diophantus, may your soul rot in Hell 
because of the difficulty of the other theorems of yours, and in particular of 
the present theorem!. We should feel some measure of sympathy, for the 
passage that elicited this exclamation was almost certainly the very one 
from which is derived the theorem, formulated by Pierre de Fermat in 
1637 but not proven until 1994 by Andrew Wiles, that is considered to 
represent the most difficult mathematical problem of all, attracting the 
largest number of unsuccessful proofs.'* 

Mostly, however, books were seen as a source of gratification. If episto- 
lographic exchanges allowed people in different locations to stay in contact 
with one another, books were the means by which an even more pro- 
nounced form of separation, caused by time, could be surmounted. They 
made it possible to commune not only with the living, but also with those 
long dead.'* Bishop Basil the Lesser related that in reading the homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzos he felt it was as if he were in the presence of the man 
himself and could benefit from his personal companionship. 7 The court- 
ier Michael Psellos expressed his reaction to Gregory's work in even less 
moderate language, describing himself as having undergone a process of 
seduction after which he was overcome by an ecstasy similar to the 


"3 M.]. Luzzato, Tzezes lertore di Tucidide: note autografe al codice Eeidelberg Palatino Greco 252 (Bari, 
1999), 18-20, 49-53; W. B. Standford, “Tzetzes' Farewell to Thucydides', Greece e Rome, 11 
(1941), 40-r; A. Kaldellis, Byzantine Readings of Ancient History: Texts în Translation, with 
Introductions and Notes (London, 2015), 65-79. 

"4 ].-L. van Dieten, ed., Nicetae Choniatae Historia (Berlin, 1975), IL xxxii. 

"5 Wilson, Scholars, 233; P. Tannery, “Les manuscrits de Diophante ă PEscorial', NAMSI, 1 (1891), 
393; ]. Herrin, “Mathematical Mysteries in Byzantium: the Transmission of Fermats Last 
Theorem', Dia/ogos, 6 (1999), 22-44, reprinted with some modifications in ]. Herrin, Margins 
and Metropolis: Authority across the Byzantine Empire (Princeton, N], 2013), 312—34; but see 
]. Acerbi, “Why Chortasmenos Sent Diophantus to the Devil, BMGS, 53 (2013), 379-89. 

alis Boulgares and T. Mandakase, eds., 'lworp uovaxoi rod Bpuewlou r& 7rapaHernroueva (Leipzig, 
1784), 179; Cavallo, Lire, 53—4. 

'7 R. Cantarella, “Basilio minimo II. Scolii inediti con introduzione et note, BZ, 26 (1926), 3—4. 
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transports produced during an act of love-making to which one has 
willingly surrendered oneself: “1 am taken over, in an inexpressible way, 
by the beauty and grace of his [Gregory's] eloquence ... I feel vanquished 
by the rosaries of the burgeoning terms and abase myself to the sensations 
they create in me ... | embrace and kiss the one who has ravished me in 
this way."'* Again and again, individuals commenting on the effect the 
writings of a particular author had scribbled expressions of delight in the 
margins, such as: “Oh! Libanius, what a pleasure to read you!” 

Reading was considered capable of having an effect resembling that of 
the coolness of water or the sweetness of honey on a parched or sick 
palate. ” But for it to comfort and sustain in this way, the act needed to be 
carried out in an appropriate fashion. On the most basic level, readers were 
enjoined to concentrate fully on the text in front of them, denying 
themselves the diversion of glancing up or speaking to others while 
reading. ' A lazy person, it was explained, is easily distracted and turns 
his gaze “away from the book and fixes it on the ceiling or, flicking 
through “to see how much is left for him to finish”, counts the pages 
and — assessing the ampleness of the images and other decoration, and the 
size of the writing — even calculates the lines. A fellow of this sort, who is 
bored and given to yawning, believes in his heart of hearts that the best use 
for a volume is as a pillow on which he can lay his head as he nods off 
consequently, the profit he draws from texts is less than that of someone 
who exercises proper self-discipline.”” But a more subrle though equally 
detrimental kind of behaviour was that of approaching texts with an eye 
to style over substance."* Those who do not know how to read in order to 
gain serious knowledge “of places, nations, and actions and thus 
attain familiarity with the “treasures of learned writings of all types” are 
to be pitied as having been duped by the educational methods of charlatans 
who, though they pretend to impart learning, fail to do so and instead 


8 A, Mayer, “Psellos' Rede iiber den rhetorischen Charakter des Gregorios von Nazianz, BZ, 20 
(1911), 49. 

*9 Wilson, Scholars, 232—3. 

9 F. ]. G. La Porte-du Theil, “Notices et extraits d'un volume de la Bibliotheque nationale, câte 
MCCIX parmi les manuscrits grecs, et contentant les opuscules et les lettres anedcotes de Theodore 
!Hirtacânien”, Nozices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque nationale et autres bibliotheques, 6 
(1800), 42; ]. Darrouzăs, ed., Epistoliers byzantins du xe sitcle (Paris, 1960), 150; E. Kurtz and 
F. Drexl, eds., Michaelis Psel/i Scripta Minora (Milan, 1941), vol. n, 135; L. M. Leone, ed., Joannis 
Tzetzae Epistulae (Leipzig, 1972), 34; Cavallo, Lire, 524. 

+ G. Gorce, ed., Vie de Sainte Melanie (Paris, 1962), 178, 180, 188; A. Giardina, “Melania, la santa” in 
A. Frachetti, ed., Roma al femminile (Rome, 1994), 27783; Cavallo, Lire, 12. 

** PG 79, 1160B; Cavallo, Lire, 103. 3 Mayer, “Psellos' Rede”, 49. 
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peddle figures and tropes in such a way as to lose their students in 
a tortuous labyrinth” of rhetoric.'* 

True readers, resisting the gratuitous immersion in linguistic pyrotech- 
nics that accompanies “reading for its own sake”, should turn to books in 
order to sharpen and train the intellect, and attain the ability not only to 
think perceptively and profoundly but also to express their thoughts 
adequately and communicate them clearly and effectively to others.” To 
this end, they needed to undertake a combination ofan intensive (epimeles) 
reading — what we would call close reading — of each text during which 
they paid careful attention to the glosses and other apparatus that accom- 
panied it, with an extensive (ertribes) reading of a range of texts through 
which they covered a large amount of ground in order to “learn a lor."* 
The pages of manuscripts allow us to trace how actual individuals 
approached this double task. Arethas, bishop of Caesarea, crammed the 
margins of his copy of Aristotle's Organon with jottings of various types, 
while 'Tzetzes added a copious series of notes in his copy of the Fliszory of 
the Peloponnesian War ot Thucydides, addressing questions of orthog- 
raphy, grammar, syntax, as well as clarifying chronology and commen- 
tating, on ancient culture and customs. ” Some readers, of course, went 
beyond mere annotation, copying out excerpts or indeed whole works.”* 
Manuscripts written in a rapid, idiosyncratic hand with abundant abbrevi- 
ations, and combining a main text with a heavy apparatus of notes, 
represent the working copies of scholars who intended to use them as part 
ofa programme of private study, or as preparation for teaching. Sometimes 
readers worked in groups and divided the labour between them. Seventeen 
different hands, for example, contributed to the copying and interpretation 
of a miscellany of astronomical, geographical, and mathematical texts. ? 


*4 P.L. M. Leone, ed., Joannis Tzerzae FHistoriae (Naples, 1968), 372. 

*5 M. D. Spadaro, ed., Kekawmenos. Raccomandazioni e consigli di un galantnomo (Alessandria, 1998), 
190, 198; C. M. Mazzucchi, Ambrosianus C 222 inf. (Graecus 886): Il codice e il suo autore, 
Aevum, 78 (2004), 416—17. 

Cavallo, Lire, 7, 18; B. Wassiliewsky and V. Jernstedt, eds., Ceczumeni Strategicon et incerti scriptoris 
de officiis regiis libellus (St Petersburg, 1896), 158-9. 

P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin. Notes et remargues sur enseignement et culture ă Byzance 
des origines au Xe siecle (Paris, 1971), 20437; Luzzato, Tzerzes, 21-—139. 

A. Markopoulos, “La critique des textes au Xe si&cle. Le temoignage du Professeur anonyme', JOB, 
32 (1982), 31-7; G. Cortassa, “Un filologo di Bisanzio e il suo committente: la lettera 88 
dell'Anonimo di Londra, Medioevo greco, 1 (2001), 97-138. 

G. Cavallo, “Sodalizi eruditi e pratiche di scrittura a Bisanzio' in ]. Hamesse, ed., Bi/zp et perspectives 
des ctudes medicvales (1993-1998) (Turnhout, 2004), 645-65; D. Bianconi, “Eracle e Iolao: aspetti 
della collaborazione tra copisti nelPetă dei Paleologi, BZ, 97 (2004), 521-56; D. Bianconi, Libri e 
mani. Sulla formazione di alcune miscellanee delPetă dei Paleologi”, Sigro e teste, 2 (2004), 31163; 
P. Canart, “Quelques exemples de division du travail chez les copistes byzantins in P. Hoffmann, 
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More active intervention on the part of the readers resulted in editions 
aiming to restore or improve upon an original through the collation 
of multiple sources; or paraphrases or adaptations; or even wholly 
new works." 

In the case of the philosopher George Gemistos Plethon, it is possible to 
trace the complete range of these activities, from his marginal notes in 
manuscripts, to his excerpts and summaries of material, to his editions and 
commentaries, and, finally, his own original compositions, some of which, 
such as the Book of Laws, were considerable in extent. A detailed picture 
can be reconstructed not only of Plethon's own working method, but also 
of the extent of its influence on students of his such as Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles.*' In most instances, however, the evidence is more 
indirect. Much of what is known about the reading habits of Byzantines 
comes from their output as authors who, in discussing, quoting or even 
tacitly including in their own writings elements from works that had in 
some way affected their cast of thought or style, reveal the existence of 
sometimes very elaborate intertextual relationships.” While the abbess 
Kassia has — unlike her contemporary, Photios — left us no autobiograph- 
ical notes of her readings, the allusions in her poems suggest knowledge of 
a wide range of texts."* 


ed., Recherches de codicologie comparte. La composition du codex au moyen âge en orient et en occident 
(Paris, 1998), 49-67; on the relationship between scholars who copied out texts for personal use 
and professional scribes, Wilson, “Books and Readers”, 9-11 and ]. Irigoin, “Centres de copie et 
bibliotheques” in Loerke et al., eds., Byzanzine Books, 17-27; on scholarly collaboration, S. Steckel, 
N. Gaul and M. Griinbart, eds., Nezworks of Learning: Perspectives on Scholars in Byzantine East and 
Latin West, c. 1000—1200 (Zurich, 2014). 
P. Maas, 'Sorti della letteratura antica a Bisanzio” in G. Pasquali, ed., Szoria della tradizione e critica 
del testo (Florence, 1962), 490-1; Wilson, “Books and Readers”, 11—14. 
A. Diller, “The Autographs of Georgius Gemistus Plethon”, Scriprorizm, 10 (1956), 27-8; 
D. Dedes, “Die Handschriften und das Werk des Georgios Gemistos (Plethon): Forschungen 
und Funde in Venedig, 'EAAnvm, 33 (1981), 66-83; F. Pagani, “Un nuovo testimone della 
recensio pletoniana al testo di Platone: il Marc. Gr. 188 (K), Res publica literarum, 29 (2006), 
5—125; F. Pagani, “Damnata verba: censure di Pletone in alcuni codici platonici”, BZ, ro (2009), 
167-202; for a general survey of Plethon's writings and their circumstances of composition, see 
C. M. Woodhouse, Gemistos Plerhon: The Last of the Hellenes (Oxford, 1986). For Chalkokondyles, 
see A. Kaldellis, A New Herodotus: Laonikos Chalkokondyles on the Ottoman Empire, the Fall of 
Byzantium, and the Emergence of the West (Washington, D. C., 2014), 45—8, 259-62. 
Cavallo, Lire, 3, 133. For example, for lakovos the Monk's assembly of quotations and other 
compositional practices, see C. Laga, 'Entering the Library of Jacobus Monachus. The Exemplar of 
Jacobus' Quotations from the Commentary on the Song of Songs by Gregory of Nyssa in 
K. Demoen and ]. Vereecken, eds., La spiritualite de univers byzantin dans le verbe et limage 
(Turnhout, 1997), 151-61, and E. M. Jeffreys, “The Sevastokratorissa Firene as a Literary 
Patroness: the Monk Iakovos”, JOB, 32 (1982), 63-71. 
33 E. V. Maltese, 'Lettura di Cassia' in F. de Martino, ed., Rose 4; Pieria (Bari, 1991), 339-61; E. V. 
Maltese, “Una contemporanea di Fozio, Cassia: osservazioni sui versi profani' in M. Salvador, ed., 
La poesia tardoantica e medievale (Alessandria, 2001), 71-83. 
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Some readers who turned their hand to writing can be shown to have 
conceived of their intellectual projects on a notably grand scale. They 
arranged for copies of the great canonical works, which they claimed had 
acted as their inspiration, to be purchased and rebranded or, even better, to 
be produced from scratch according, to a set design with regard to format 
and layout."* They also arranged for their own compositions to be issued 
according to the same specifications, doubtless hoping that this uniformity 
in outward garb would mean that some of the credentials of more august 
writings would rub off, aiding the transmission of what was contemporary 
alongside what was classic. Such was the case with Theodore Metochites, 
who entrusted the entire contents of his library, including not only the 
copies of others” works he had assembled but also his own original 
writings, to a favourite student, Nikephoros Gregoras, whom he appointed 
as his literary executor.”* Explaining that the careful curating of the 
collection as a whole had as its underlying objective the preservation of 
its creator's compositions, Metochites indicated that these “offspring; of his 
“soul” needed most particularly to survive so that they could constitute his 
“monument for subsequent “generations of mortals”, providing him post- 
humously with “immortal glory” and 'renown/. He urged the younger man 
to dedicate himself to the preservation of his teacher's finished works and 
drafts from “all harm” so as to ensure that they stood the greatest chance of 


remaining intact until “the end of time'.'€ 


Acquiring Literacy 


To become educated was to go “dancing with rhetoricians in the gardens of 
the Muses'.*” Instructors at all levels acted as cultural guardians and 


34 ]. Irigoin, “Centres de copie”, 19-22. 

3% “To be fair, it is not clear how much was ordered by Metochites himself, and how much was decided 
upon by his pupil and friend Gregoras on his behalf. See 1. Sevăenko and M. Featherstone, “Two 
Poems by "Theodore Metochites”, GOZA, 26 (1981), 28; E. Bianconi, “La biblioteca di Cora tra 
Massimo Planude e Niceforo Gregora: una questione di mani”, Segno e esto, 3 (2005): 41430; |. 
Sevtenko, “Some Autographs of Nicephorus Gregoras”, ZRVI, 8 (1964), 435-—50; IL. Perez Martin, 
“EI scriptorium de Cora: un modelo de acercamiento ă los centros de copia bizantinos' in P. Bâdenas 
et al., eds., 'Erriyeros oupavâs. EI cielo en la tierra. Estudios sobre el monasterio bizantino (Madrid, 
1997), 203—23; C. Forstel, “Metochites and his Books Between the Chora and the Renaissance” in 
Klein et al., eds., 7he Kar;ye Cami; Reconsidered, 241-66. For the material form of Byzantine books 
and aspects of their production: H. Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen în Byzanz: Die byzantinische 
Buchkultur (Munich, 1989), 23—124. 

Polemis, 7heodori Metochitae carmina, 95-7.285—361; translation adapted from Featherstone, 
“Metochites's Poems, 221—2, 23 5-6. 

37 G. T. Dennis, ed., The Letters of Manuel II Palaeologus: Text, Translation and Notes (Washington, 

D. C., 1977), 37-39. 
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facilitators. “I am prepared to answer all your questions”, Psellos told his 
class, “and I have opened doors to the sciences and all the arts'.** Under 
professional guidance, students would be exposed to a variety of texts. 
During, these encounters, they could not but become aware of the weight 
of tradition. It was a humbling experience, but not necessarily one meant 
to discourage them to the extent that they would give up on the possibility 
of developing a voice of their own. Though Manuel Palaiologos acknow- 
ledged if it could be made a law that because there are superior authors the 
inferior authors should remain silent, why then there should not be one 
person among, the present generation who would dare open his mouth in 
view of the clear pre-eminence of the ancients”, he nonetheless went on to 
claim that such muteness would in fact “be a supremely bad thing 
(Pakiston).*” Ot course, students were to delve deep into vocabulary and 
syntax in order to understand the writings they had inherited from the 
past; but, beyond that, they were to seek out models that they could then 
imitate not mechanically, but for a purpose. Ultimately, their aim was to 
achieve a fluent familiarity with literary antecedents that would enrich 
their own command of language, allowing them to deploy a range of 
registers: from the refined Atticism or the more stolid /oine gleaned 
from books, to the pungent colloquialisms of their own times — depending 
upon the context and desired effect. This meant communicating by using 
an allusive style while at the same time, to the best of their capacity, 
making it new." 

When their offspring were suffciently grown, good parents were sup- 
posed to discourage them from the behaviour associated with toddlers — 
described as chanting nursery rhymes in a singsong voice and running 
about naked — and send them to “pedagogues' or “if you prefer, teachers'.*' 
While an exceptionally gifted child might be entrusted to a schoolmaster at 
the tender age of five, and prefer studying over playing, most would begin 
when they were between six and eight years old. For those whose families 
were able to aftord it, personal tuition was available; at the other end of the 


5M. ]. Kariakis, “Student Life in Eleventh-Century Constantinople”, Byzaptina, 7 (1975), 383. 


K. N. Sathas, ed., Meooacovuar) BBA08n4n (Venice, 1872-94), vol. v, 60; Dennis, Letters of Manuel 
II, 149. 

For these issues, see H. Hunger, “On the Imitation (Mimesis) of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature”, 
DOP, 23—4 (1969-70), 17-38; M. E. Mullett and R. Scott, eds., Byzanzium and the Classical 
Tradition (Birmingham, 1981); A. R. Littlewood, ed., Originality în Byzantine Literature, Art and 
Music (Oxtord, 1995). 

+ F. Halkin, ed., 'La vie de saint Nicephore fondateur de Medikion en Bithynie (7813), AB, 78 
(1960), 406; A. Moffat, “Schooling in the Iconoclast Centuries in A. Bryer and ]. Herrin, eds., 
Iconoclasm (Birmingham, 1977), 89. 
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spectrum, impecunious orphans might receive instruction from charitable 
institutions. The majority, however, attended elementary schools as fee- 
paying pupils. Privately run and directed by a grammatistes, these taught 
the introductory skills of literacy. Beginning with the recitation of the 
name of all the letters in alphabetical order, pupils would first learn to 
recognise the shape of each letter, and then to pronounce and copy it out 
on a wooden tablet. From there, they would progress to syllables, words, 
and eventually whole phrases.*” 

After this stage, which typically took four to six years, lasting until the 
age of ten or twelve, pupils might continue with a gramrmazifos who taught 
the enkyklios paideia or liberal arts with a focus on grammar. Here, lessons 
took the form of line-by-line reading and commentary (epimerismo), 
supplemented by word-puzzles with deliberate errors which the student 
had to correct, and by the drafting of short analytical notes (schediogra- 
phia).** In some schools, where both advanced elementary and intermedi- 
ate education were carried out under the same roof, the possibility existed 
for the study under the grammazikos ot rhetoric in the form of the practice 
of “preliminary exercises” (progymnasmata) on a variety of themes that 
encouraged pupils to use their knowledge and imagination to tell stories, 
express opinions, and moralise (e.g. “The history of Atlantis”; “What words 
might Pasipha€ have said when in love with the bull”; “What words might 
Hades have said upon witnessing Lazarus rise from the dead after four 
days”; “Doing good always gives rise to gratitude”). Alternatively, teenagers 
might come under the more expert instruction of a rhezor in order to learn 
composition and oratory.** 

Some schoolteachers had the expertise to round off their instruction by 
inducting their more advanced pupils into the basics of philosophy, 
mathematics and the sciences. For the most part, however, these discip- 
lines were pursued at centres of higher learning and were the preserve of 


+ U. Criscuolo, ed., Michele Psello. Autobiografia: encomio per la madre (Naples, 1989), 95; E. V 
Maltese, Fcole er enseignement d Byzance (Paris, 1987), 21, 28-9; D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, 
eds., Annae Comnenae Alexias (Berlin, 2001), vol. 1, 482—5; T. S. Miller, The Orphans of Byzantium: 
Child Welfare în the Christian Empire (Washington, D. C., 2003), 20946; A. Markopoulos, “De la 
structure de l'ecole byzantine: Le mattre, les livres et le processus &ducatif in B. Mondrain, ed., Lire 
et ccrire ă Byzance (Paris, 2006), 85-96; A. Markopoulos, L'Epistolaire du “professeur anonyme” de 
Londres: Contribution prosopographique, Apiipoua orov Nino 5Bopovo (Rethymno, 1986), 
vol. 1, 139—44. 
Maltese, cole, 28-9. 
+1 C. Roueche, “The Rhetoric of Kekaumenos' in E. M. Jeffreys, ed., R/eroric în Byzantium (Oxford, 
2001), 23—37; for the tradition, see R. ]. Penella, “The Progymnasmata and Progymnastic Theory in 
Imperial Education” in W. M. Bloomer, ed., A Companion to Ancient Education (Malden, MA, 
2015), 16071. 
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students who had already attained their late teens or were in their early 
twenties.*” The Patriarchal School, while providing grounding in influ- 
ential ancient authors, mainly focused on the forms of exegesis and 
religious reasoning considered to have superseded pagan learning.*” The 
Imperial School of Philosophy — organised around charismatic members 
of the faculty who disputed with one another and lectured until the 
members of the audience “stopped taking notes and were so over- 
whelmed with fatigue they could not concentrate” — was characterised 
by a ferocious climate of intellectual competition that encouraged 
individual professors to issue statements to their students in which they 
disparaged the instruction provided by opponents and insisted on the 
superiority of their own classes: “Should there have been anyone able to 
give a better explanation than I of any of the things I have discussed, 
you might have directed yourselves to him. But, until such an individ- 
ual should present himself, you are to pay attention to my teaching!"” 
Despite a partial reliance on debate as a means of instruction, the 
Imperial School of Law offered rather more sober training in jurispru- 
dence and legal practice." 

The emergence of such institutions notwithstanding, we should imagine 
higher education for the most part not as conforming to a rigid framework, 
but rather as a more fluid set-up, in which those avid for learning were 
attracted by the reputation of scholars, in turn creating a demand for 
classes. Because there was room for experimentation with the curriculum 
and also because some professors offered courses in more than one special- 
ity, disciplinary boundaries often became blurred. Nor, for that matter, 
should every person who was described as a “teacher” (7iJaska/os) be 
assumed to have been a professor, since individuals granted a remit to 


+ Lemerle, Premier Pumanisme, 261-6; P. Speck, Die kaiserliche Universităt von Konstantinopel 
(Munich, 1974); for the issue of the official nature and continuity of these arrangements, see 
A. Markopoulos, “Education”, in Jeftreys, Haldon and Cormack, eds., Oxford Handbook of 
Byzantine Studies, 799—1. 

*R. Browning, “The Patriarchal School at Constantinople in the T'welfth Century”, Byzanzion, 32 
(1962), 167-202. 

47 P. Gautier, ed., Michaelis Pselli Theologica (Leipzig, 1989), vol. 1 73; Lemerle, Cing €rudes, 
193-248; W. Wolska-Conus, “Les €coles de Psellos et de Xiphilin sous Constantin IX 
Monomaque, 7M, 6 (1976), 223—43; E. V. Maltese, “Michele Psello commentatore di Gregorio 
di Nazianzo: note per una lettura dei Theologica', Syndesmos. Studi în onore di Rosario Anastasi 
(Catania, 1994), 289-309. 

1% 7. Wolska-Conus, “L'ecole de droit et lenseignement du droit ă Byzance au xre si&cle: Xiphilin et 
Psellos”, ZM, 7 (1979), 1—103. 
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interpret and preach religious dogma, as well as to perform specific pastoral 
duties, were sometimes also designated in this fashion.” 


Educational Asymmetries 


Describing the instructional programme at the School of the Holy 
Apostles in Constantinople, the deacon Nicholas Mesarites noted that 
teachers referring to “books spread open” explained the “preparatory steps” 
to beginners who could not themselves yet read. As these beginners 
acquired skill in reading, he added, they would pore over their lessons 
continuously and pace “up and down through the porticoed enclosure” in 
order to memorise them; having succeeded, they would then carry their 
papers under their arms and recite “what is written in them”. Those who 
were more advanced studied the rudiments of composition by attempting 
to rehearse “problems completely from the beginning). The most qualified 
of all employed the full resources of their training in order to weave with 
case “webs of phrases'.'” 

The question, however, was not just that of progressing through the 
curriculum, but also of being granted entry to it in the first place. Access 
did not depend on ability, but was unevenly distributed according to an 
individual's location, social background, and, above all, gender. Girls were 
utterly excluded from the classroom. This bias was underscored in the 
wwelfth century by Tzetzes” scathing attack on a woman who, eager to 
accede to the study of grammar, was trying her hand at a series of literary 
exercises ('Instead of weaving you take up a tome, / A quill instead of a 
shuttle). The poet declared that the fairer sex should realise its feebler 
capacities could not cope with the challenges posed by books and restrict 
itself to the role traditionally assigned to it of homemaker and childbearer: 


O, woman! 

What do you think you are up to? I am amazed at these books! 
You should return to your distaft and to the drawing of thread! 
Go ply the spindle! Knit together your warps and wefts! 

Letters and learning are appropriate to men. 


And he concluded by condescendingly quoting a tag, which he explained, 
was taken from no less an authority than one of the main representatives 
of the male literary canon: “7 75 for man, and woman should not want it.” 


+9 See P. Gautier, L'&dit d'Alexis ler Comntne sur la reforme du clerg€, REB 31, (1973), 172—3. 
5 G. Downey, “Nikolaos Mesarites: Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles at 
Constantinople”, ZAPPS, 6 (1957), 899. 
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/ Speaking, thus the good Aeschylus persuades you.” His point was that 
women should not have the temerity to wish to learn to read, but rather 
should unquestioningly accept the authority of men who had the twin 
prerogative of interpreting, the classics and applying their precepts.”" 

The occasional female did not surrender to such admonishments and 
acquired an education in defiance of society's behavioural norms. 
Examples included Tzetzes' own contemporaries Anna Komnene and 
Eirene the Sebastokratorissa: the one was Emperor John II's elder sister, 
who penned the A/exizd, a notable historical work produced within the 
empire, and the other was his sister-in-law, who studied grammar and 
rhetoric, and whose knowledge of epic, history, oratory and other genres 
made her a leading intellectual light.” But these princesses were very 
much the exception. The author of Komnene's funeral elegy noted that 
she had been allowed to have tutors and study rhetoric, philosophy and all 
the sciences, including medicine; but he added that, despite her passion for 
reading from a young age, she had been granted access to such instruction 
only after a long period, during which — because her parents were worried 
about the danger of exposing her to books — she had had to read the texts 
she was attracted to secretly, like a young maiden looking “with furtive 
eyes” through a keyhole at the man intended to be betrothed to her." 
The metaphor reflects the fact aristocratic girls were groomed as future 
wives and, if they were permitted to learn letters at all, generally were 
taught in the confines of their homes by their mothers, who themselves 
could pass on only the rudiments. 

Despite having had a predisposition for learning, the mother and 
daughter of one the most prominent Byzantine intellectuals, Psellos, were 
limited to the acquisition of sufficient letters to read the psalter and parse a 
few other simple religious texts. The elder, Theodote, was said to have 
suffered “anguish” because as a woman she could not study freely: trained 
in the “working of the loom”, she had to acquire the “basic principles of 
letters” on her own and 'in secret. Brought up more liberally, the younger, 


5 S. G. Mercati, “Giambi di Giovanni Tzetzes contro una donna schedografa' in A. Acconcia Longo, 
ed., Collectanea Byzantina (Bari, 1970), vol. 1, 555-6. 

** Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 5-6; Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, vol. 
1, 10; $. P. Lampros, “O papriovos K&5:$ 524, NE, 8 (1911), 24-5; Jeffreys, “Sevastokratorissa 
Eirene'; D. R. Reinsch, “Women's Literature in Byzantium? The Case of Anna Komnene in 
T. Gouma-Peterson, ed., Anna Komnene and Her Times (New York, NY, 2000), 83—105, and 
]. C. Anderson, “Anna Komnene, Learned Women and the Book in Byzantine Art in ibid., 
125—56; E. V. Maltese, “'Donne e letteratura a Bisanzio: per una storia della cultura femminile” in 
Francesco de Martino, ed., Rose 4; Pieria (Bari, 1991), 362—93. 

53 ]. Darrouzăs, ed., George et Demetrios Tornikts. Lettres et discours (Paris, 1970), 243—5. 
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Styliane, was allowed to divide her days between practising “the careful 
labouzs of the loom” and learning her letters” with teachers, but even so her 
father's plans for her do not appear to have included the continuation of 
her lessons after she had reached the marriageable age of puberty.”* Indeed, 
the almost total illiteracy of women appears to have been the norm across 
all social strata: an analysis of women who wrote their names in contrast to 
those who made their mark in an indicative sample of documents relating 
to urban centres in Asia Minor shows that the latter represented 84 per cent 
in the thirteenth and 98 per cent in the fourteenth centuries.”* 

A large proportion of Byzantine boys, especially in the countryside, were 
also unschooled. Of the different educational establishments available 
within the empire, the most advanced were found uniquely in the imperial 
capital, while even elementary schools rarely existed outside major provin- 
cial cities and towns. There were almost no village schools. These inequal- 
ities in the distribution of opportunities for schooling resulted in the 
creation of a vast gulf between those men who knew how to read and 
write fluently enough to be able to compose in a suitably elevated style 
texts of an elaborately technical nature, and those who were merely able to 
draw their names in laborious fashion. Most did not even possess the latter 
skill. It is true that, according to a sample of documents mainly involving 
those belonging to the monastic profession, illiteracy in Macedonia 
decreased between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries from 36 per cent 
to o per cent. But a more mixed sample of ecclesiastics and laymen from 
Asia Minor indicates that during the thirteenth century 38 per cent in 
Smyrna and 77 per cent in Mantaia still could not sign their names.'€ 
When men were called upon to act as witnesses, clerics, monks, local 
landed gentry, soldiers and burghers relatively often penned their own 
signature, while craftsmen and especially peasants were almost never able 
to do so." 

Portraits of emperors, dignitaries, and other males of substantial social 
status, fairly often showed their subjects holding books, scrolls or other 


54 Psellos, Autobiografia, ed. Criscuolo, 89-90; Sathas, Meooncowar), vol. v, 65—6. 

55 A. E. Laiou, “The Role of Women in Byzantine Society”, JOB, 31 (1981), 253-7. 

5 N. Oikonomides, “Mount Athos: Levels of Literacy, DOP, 42 (1988), 167-78; N. Oikonomides, 
“Literacy in Thirteenth-century Byzantium: an Example from Western Asia Minor in ]. S. Langdon 
et al., eds., To £4Anvuov. Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis Jr. (New Rochelle, NY 1993), 25 3-65. 

37 ]. Bompaire, ed., Actes de Xeropotamou: edition diplomatique (Paris, 1964), 79; F. Miklosich and 
]. Miller, eds., Acta er diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana (Vienna, 1860-90), vol. IV, 
225 and 2335; R. Browning, 'Literacy in the Byzantine World, BMGS, 4 (1978), so; 
Oikonomides, “Literacy in 'Thirteenth-century Byzantium, 262; M. ]. Jefreys, “Literacy, in 
Jeffreys, Haldon and Cormack, Oxford Handbook, 796-802. 
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texts. În the double frontispiece accompanying one theological work, the 
Dogmatic Panoply, Alexios | Komnenos, his hands covered by a liturgical 
cloth, was painted receiving a scroll containing Christian doctrine from the 
Church Fathers, and then offering up the exegetical text he commissioned 
to Christ, who blesses both him and it (Fig. 1.1); similarly, in the 
frontispiece to his Zliszory the chancellor Niketas Choniates was drawn 
scribbling away furiously, his har pushed back from his brow.'* By 
contrast, the women shown perusing or creating texts tended to be 
outsiders and deviants, such as barbarian women of various stripes, includ- 
ing the queens not only of the Persians and Indians, but also of the 
mythical Amazons, who were portrayed in a copy of the Romance of 
Alexander receiving, and sending letters (Figs 1.2-—1.3).”” While a monu- 
mental palatine mosaic in Constantinople — of the emperor Basil | and his 
family — depicted not only the princes but also the princesses “holding 
books”, the image was considered unusual enough to require justification. 
The artist was said to have represented all the emperor's offspring as 
educated in order to compensate for the fact their sire bore the stima of 
having been raised illiterate.“” One has to wait until the early modern 
period to find a portrait of a well-nurtured young girl from the Greek- 
speaking world reading (Fig. 1.4). And certainly no “digger or “washer- 
woman” was ever depicted taking respite from his or her labours, and 
finding solace in a book.” It should be emphasised that manuscripts, 
because of the materials and labour involved in their production, were a 
commodity that was prohibitively expensive for the majority of the popu- 
lation. Ownership of, for example, a copy of the works of Plato that cost 


53 Vaticanus gr. 666, fol. 1v., 2r-v; Vienna, Hist. gr. 53, fol. 1v. 

59 Istituto ellenico di studi bizantini e postbizantini di Venezia 5, fols 168r-v, 171r.-v., etc. Even the 
female figure Byzantine artists most frequently depicted accompanied by books and scrolls, the 
Mother of God, can be considered transgressive in the sense that many attributes associated with 
her, such as martial ones, were not considered appropriate for most women. In any case, while she 
holds texts she is not shown actually engaged in the acts of reading or writing. See, for example, the 
cycles of illuminations in Vaticanus gr. 1162 and Bibliotheque nationale de France, 1208 and, for 
analysis, Anderson, “Anna Komnene, Learned Women”; M. Evangelatou, “Pursuing, Salvation 
Through a Body of Parchment: Books and their Significance in the Illustrated Homilies of 
Iakobos of Kokkinobaphos, Medieval Studies 68 (2006), 239-84; K. Linardou, “Mary and her 
Books in the Kokkinobaphos Manuscripts: Female Literacy or Visual Strategies of Narration?, 
AeAriov 1ns Xpioriaviuris ApxaioHoyus Eraipelas, 29 (2008), 35—48. 

[. Sevtenko, ed., Chronographiae quae Theophanis Continuati nomine fertur liber quo vita Basilii 
imperatoris amplectitur (Berlin, 2011), 292 (89). 

Symeon Axentis, Donor panel from the Church of the Archangel (Theotokos) at Galata, Cyprus 
(1514); reproduced in S$. Frigerio Zeniou, Luxe er humilite: se vetir ă Chypre au Xvre sitcle (Limassol, 
2012), 47. 

van Dieten, ed., Nicerze Choniatae Historia, xxxii. 
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Fig. 1.1  Miniature depicting Alexios Komnenos offering Christ the Dogmatic Panoply 
he commissioned from Euthemios Zigabenos. Vaticanus gr. 666, fol. 2v, twelfth 
century (O Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 
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Fig. 1.2  Miniature from the Romance of Alexander in which the Amazons are depicted 
receiving a letter from Alexander the Great. Istituto ellenico di studi bizantini e 
postbizantini 5, fol. 168r., fourteenth century (O Istituto ellenico di studi 
bizantini e postbizantini, Venezia) 
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Fig. 1.3  Miniature from the Romance of Alexander in which the Amazons 
are depicted writing a letter of reply to Alexander the Great. Istituto ellenico 
di studi bizantini e postbizantini 5, fol. 168v., fourteenth century. (O Istituto ellenico 
di studi bizantini e postbizantini, Venezia) 
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Fig. 1.4 Girl reading. Symeon Axentis, Donor panel from the Church of the Archangel 
(Theotokos) at Galata, Cyprus (1514). Courtesy of: Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 
the Bishopric of Morphou, and Stella Frigerio-Zeniou (photograph by O Vassos Stylianou) 
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8 gold nomismaza for its parchment and 13 for its transcription, while well 
within the reach of someone of elevated rank who received an annual court 
stipend of 3,500 nomismata, was not easily contemplated by an entry-level 
administrator whose basic remuneration was set at 72 nomismata. Ît was 
inconceivable for a manual labourer earning 6-10 nomismata.“” 

Yet even those without the advantages of a formal education or the 
financial means of purchasing books could have had contact with the 
written word. Seeking to define textuality, John Mauropous, bishop of 
Euchaita, described it as a bird whose hybrid nature combined the outward 
appearance of the swallow — in so far as “on the white of the parchment the 
black of the letters stood out — with the sound ofa nightingale able to sing 
out with a “melodious voice” that “enchants my ear'.“* Although silent 
reading was known, the oral rendition of texts remained widespread.“” 
Accustomed to reading, particular types of works aloud even in solitude, 
the literate expected, through performances that involved declamation 
and improvisation, to transform the written into the spoken, facilitating 
reception by others.“ Thus, a verse chronicler envisaging the fate of his 
poem after publication emphasised its communication by aural means. 
He enjoined those who knew letters to take up the manuscript and read it, 
and those who were unlettered to form an audience: 


if you are educated ... 
and are knowledgeable in matters of writing 
„.. then take this and read it, 


and if, again, you are illiterate, then sit ... and listen.” 


3 Wilson, “Books and Readers”, 2—3; Mango, “The Availability of Books, 39. 

A. Karpozilos, ed., 7he Lerters of Joannes Mauropous Metropolitan of Euchaita (Thessalonike, 1990); 
43; G. Karlsson, J4tologie er ceremoniale dans | cpistolographie byzantine. Textes du Xe siecle analyses et 
comments (Uppsala, 1962), Psellos, Scripta Minora, ed. Kurtz and Drexl, vol. n, 135, 311; T'zetzes, 
Epistolae, ed. Leone, 34. 
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of Morea, 92—3.1351-2; T. Shawcross, The Chronicle of Morea: Historiography în Crusader Greece 
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The reception of texts could be further supplemented by the recourse to 
visual representation.“* A foreign princess, probably to be identified with 
the daughter of Louis VII of France, Agnes-Eirene, was the recipient of a 
manuscript consisting of only a few lines of text composed in the vernacu- 
lar and copied using simple calligraphy, accompanied by a series of very 
large illustrations. Essentially a picture book, it was intended to introduce 
the young girl — who had recently been betrothed to Alexios II Komnenos, 
the heir to the imperial throne, and needed to be taught to fulfil the role of 
consort — to the world of court etiquette and ceremonial inhabited by her 
in-laws.“” Outside the confines of the palace, ordinary citizens who viewed 
the depictions of emperors on banners, boards and walls in the streets of 
the capital were expected to engage with formal iconographic features, 
interpreting the message correctly despite being unable to decipher the 
accompanying explanatory inscriptions. In the case of Andronikos I, who 
murdered Agns-Eirene's husband of a few months and took his place, 
they refused to play along and expressly offered alternative interpret- 
ations. ” More banally, even if the peasants working the fields could not 
themselves puzzle out the letters of the word Limit (oros) on a cylindrical 
boundary marker on Patmos, they were expected to understand the 
significance of the inscription and modify their conduct accordingly.”! 

These complementary modes of communication through sound and 
image allowed the illiterate to be transformed, almost by proxy, into 
members of the literate class. Indeed, although the knowledge of how 
to read and write was distributed across society in a decidedly patchy 
manner, the insistence that everyone should be integrated — even if only 
symbolically — within a literate culture was a feature of the empire. It is no 
coincidence that, on his accession to the throne, the emperor Basil I, a 
former stable-hand, demonstrated his prowess as a ruler not only by setting 
out to rectify his own illiteracy upon obtaining access to the necessary 
resources, but also by promulgating a decree according to which calcula- 
tions of taxes that were due — typically written out in fractions of the 
highest monetary denomination, the gold /yperpyron — were to be inscribed 


* K. Weitzmann, “The Selection of Texts for Cyclic Illustration in Byzantine Manuscripts” in Loerke 
et al., eds., Byzantine Books, 69—109 and plates. 

6 C. ]. Hilsdale, “Constructing a Byzantine Augusta: a Greek Book for a French Bride, ArzB4//, 87 
(2005), 458-83; but see C. Hennessy, “A Child Bride and her Representation in the Vatican 
Epithalamion, cod. 1851, BMGS, 30 (2006), 115-50. 

79 P. Magdalino and R. S. Nelson, “The Emperor in Byzantine Art of the Twelfth Century, ByzF, 8 
(1982), 123-83; A. Eastmond, “An Intentional Error? Imperial Art and “Mis-interpretation under 
Andronikos | Komnenos', Ar+Bu//, 76 (1994), s02-—10. 
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in ledgers in longhand and in capital letters so that everyone, including the 
simple folk (zgro;ko), could read them. All those who were expected to 
fulfil fiscal obligations — and therefore possessed the status of free men and 
were eligible for imperial citizenship — had to be conceived of, if not as 
actual readers, at least as potential ones.” Indicatively, although Theodore 
Metochites exhorted the monks of his monastery to have recourse to its 
library, he explained that the collection of books therein contained was not 
for them alone, but instead meant to represent a “great universal work of 
philanthropy, at the disposition of all mortals”. Acting in conscious imita- 
tion of God who, 'rich in bounty, made the air for the common use ofall 
men, as well as the earth and the water, the donor granted use of 
the entirety of the library's holdings without exception not solely to the 
“wealthy”, but also to the “very poor and needy, so that “inexhaustible 
access would be “common to all' (pznkoînos). * 'The library was envisaged as 
a public foundation, irrespective of who actually graced its doors. 


The Reader as Imperial Citizen 


Reading allowed individuals not only to experience personal growth — as 
Cyril of Thessalonike put it, “without letters the soul is blind” — but also to 
become incorporated into society.” * On the local level, the sharing of texts 
reinforced the bonds that organised people into households and other small 
communities defined by kinship, friendship or profession.”* Ar the same 
time, it served to connect these communities to a broader collective identity 
that was characterised by its emphasis on the importance of the written word. 
In the memoirs he composed for the edification of his family, Kekaumenos, a 
grizzled war veteran turned landowner, considered it appropriate to chastise 
those who put forward their military or farming professions as justification 
for having “no need of reading”. He declared that such excuses were not 
merely detrimental to those who made them but rebounded on everyone 
with the result that “we are all deficient'.7“ Becoming a reader was about 
contributing to the common good. It was through literacy that one was 


* “Theophanis Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. Sevtenko, 121-—4; Cavallo, Lire, 289. 

Polemis, 7heodori Metochitae carmina, 44—6.11209-73; translation adapted from Featherstone, 
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A. Vaillant, ed., Textes vieux-slaves (Paris 1968), vol. n, 65—6. 
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31326; P. M. Leone, ed., Nicephori Gregorae Epistulae (Matino, 1982—3), vol. 11: 180-3; 4; L. Canfora, 
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thought to transcend the status of a private person (74iozes) and became a 
public citizen (polizes), with the rights and duties this entailed. 

Such attitudes stemmed from the fact that a peculiar kind of bookish- 
ness lay at the heart of the empire's perception of itself. The imperial 
regime claimed that, having at its origins received in Christ the Divine 
Word Incarnate, it had inherited a mission to disseminate that Word, 
enshrined in the Old and New Testaments, to humanity through the 
expansion of its dominion to the furthermost corners of the earth and the 
end of time. ” The first texts future citizens would encounter when 
learning their letters were the psalms, together with passages drawn from 
scripture, hagiography and other religious writings. hose who had already 
been fully inducted into the empire's civilisation, and were therefore 
considered to rank among the citizenry, were expected to continue to 
“Examine the Scriptures, as the Lord commanded' and meditate on them 
throughout their lives.7* It is no coincidence that 90 per cent of manu- 
scripts dating from between the ninth and twelfth centuries (including 
700 exemplars of Symeon Metaphrastes” compendium of saints” lives) can 
be shown to have been of biblical, patristic, ascetic, hagiographical and 
liturgical texts. Members of the elite and more ordinary folk participated in 
an outpouring of acts of piety in the form of offerings to churches and 
monasteries of religious manuscripts. Though of uneven quality, these 
manuscripts were generally intended to give the impression of considerable 
expenditure through the use of parchment or paper with wide margins, of 
archaising, scripts, and of coloured borders or other decorative elements. 
Often superfluous to the receiving institutions” immediate catechetical or 
liturgical requirements, they affirmed by their very existence the donors 
desire to be seen as having received illumination and being numbered 
among those who belonged within the community of believers.”” 

Imperial government was considered to protect the faith by interpreting 
its message and ensuring the implementation of its basic tenets. 


77 D. Nicol, “Byzantine Political Thought in ]. H. Burns, ed., he Cambridge History of Medieval 
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Kekaumenos, Raccomandazioni e consigli, ed. Spadaro, 158-9; Maltese, Ecole, 256; A. Giannouli, 
“Education and Literary Language in Byzantium' in M. Hinterberger, ed., 7he Language of 
Byzantine Learned Literature (Turnhout, 2014), 54. 

Wilson, “Byzantine World, 70; P. Evangelatou-Notara, Xopmyoi, urrjropes, 8opnrâs o 
onueouara uco5iucov. TladooASyeioi Xpovoi (Athens, 2000), 17-270; P. Evangelatou-Notara, 
“Xopnyoi kou 8copnrts xeipoypâepov Tov 11 cuva in V. N. Vlyssidou, ed., H aurouparopia oe 
upion; To Butăvrio Tov 1r0 abva (Athens, 2003), 483—96; G. Cavallo, “II libro come oggetto d'uso 
nel mondo bizantino', JOB, 31 (1981), 411-5. 
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Consequently, the aura of sanctity that surrounded scriptural and theo- 
logical texts rubbed off on the business of the state, providing the impetus 
for and justification of a model of rulership that was closely associated with 
bureaucracy. "The emperor and his ministers assembled centralised collec- 
tions of documentation with extreme deliberateness. While only 1,500 
documents are known today in their originals, something of the extent of 
the archival mentality that had existed but whose records are lost to us is 
hinted at by the survival of more than 60,000 disks of metal that had once 
been used to seal and guarantee the authenticity of texts of an ofhcial 
nature. The imperial chancery communicated important governmental 
policy, published new legislation, and, under certain conditions, circum- 
scribed the privileges of institutions and persons. Its personnel followed 
rigorous guidelines, producing documents in accordance with set formulas. 
All acts opened with a religious invocation, followed by the name and titles 
of the issuing authority, and those of the addressee or addressees; they 
concluded with the date and, at the very end, the various subscriptions. 
Among the types issued by the imperial chancery in the later medieval 
period that had legal force were: the gram, Porismos, prostaxis, prostagma, 
symbolaion and symphonia. While such acts drew on precedents stretching 
back to the period when the empire had been pagan, their aspect had 
evolved in such a way as to emphasise the notion that the Christian God's 
will was being enacted on earth by his chosen representative. Of them all, 
the most solemn was the chrysobou/los logos (“golden-sealed word”), which 
ritually repeated the word /ogos three times at its end and was then signed 
in autograph by the “most faithful ruler and emperor in Christ with ink 
whose red colour evoked Chrisv's Blood, which had been spilled at the 
Crucifixion in order to redeem humanity and which guaranteed the 
replacement of old Mosaic law by the New Covenant. Ink was conceived 
of as representing the empire's salvific lifeblood.*” 

The extent to which imperial subjects perceived a connection between 
appropriation of the written word and possession of citizenship can be seen 
from a marginal note from southern Italy scrawled in Greek in an inexpert 
hand. Perhaps reflecting its author's internalisation of frequent dressings- 
down connected with his ethnic origin, this note, which is located only a 


% N. Oikonomides, “Le support matcriel des documents byzantins in ]. Glenisson et al., eds., La 
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few pages after the beginning of the text, declares: “On many occasions the 
desire to study seized me. But | abandoned my studies because I am stupid 
and above all because I am Calabrian, and the Calabrians are a barbaric 
race inimical to the truth.“ However, others from Calabria together with 
those from the sister provinces of Lucania and Italia — all of which were 
territories that at various times were either brought back under imperial 
control or targeted with that object in mind — did not allow themselves to 
be discouraged so easily, but chose instead to spell out their identity on 
documents as best they could in Greek, declaring by this means their 
yearning to belong within the administrative framework of the empire and 
share more fully in government"? 

The behaviour of populations located within the heartlands of empire 
confirms the legitimising role of writing. Individuals and establishments 
would petition for formal written recognition of their status and, upon 
receiving, it, take great care to store and preserve the documents in 
question."? The ambition to extend one's share of power was frequently 
articulated through texts. Secret societies recorded the specifics of their 
activities and membership in statute books. Rebels and usurpers of various 
kinds communicated with each other by letter, exchanged mutual guaran- 
tees of solidarity in the form of written pledges, and announced their 
credentials for government by publishing manifestoes."* Even more rou- 
tine were attempts to play the system by producing forged books and 
documents that copied existing administrative procedures: episcopal sees, 
monasteries and lay households were all inveterate corruptors of chronicles 
and fakers of imperial edicts.** While these texts might seem to have been 
criminal in nature, or at the very least to have contained revolutionary or 
subversive elements, in fact they reinforced the empire's way of governing 
through paperwork. In their emulation of imperial models, they consti- 
tuted a tribute of sorts. That the regime itself recognised this was so is 
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suggested by the extreme reluctance with which it ordered the dissolution 
of texts that met with its disapproval: it rarely destroyed documentary 
records or burned codices even after rejecting their content as invalid or, 
for that matter, heretical.** 

This does not mean that the written word was associated exclusively 
with running the empire. The notaries active in the empire included a large 
group known as the zabou/larioi, who — as opposed to their colleagues who 
served in government departments as secretaries and scribes — administered 
to a private clientele. Yet even these professionals were organised into 
guilds that were placed under the supervision of imperial ofkcials. The 
documents they issued usually underwent a process of registration with the 
state and could therefore, if necessary, be produced as evidence at an 
official court that would then arrange the enforcement of their terms. 
Moreover, since only citizens of good standing were allowed to dispose 
of their property, decisions by testators to bequeath in their last wills and 
testaments some part of their fortunes for church services or to liberate 
their household slaves represented political acts in themselves." 


The Value of Letters 


The Byzantine empire was remarkably long-lived, lasting for over a thou- 
sand years and transforming itself significantly during that period. Had a 
legal student from the era of Justinian been catapulted by some miracle 
into the school of jurisprudence newly founded (or refounded) under 
Constantine IX, he might have responded with a spark of recognition, 
but he would hardly have felt at home. It cannot be denied that centres of 
learning changed in size, scope and organisation; that new exercises were 
assigned by teachers; that the literary canon lost and acquired works; that 
certain genres of writing emerged and certain others fell into abeyance; 
even, on the most basic material level of all, that parchment and paper 
replaced papyrus. "These shifts in practice affected people's interactions 
with texts, sometimes in very profound ways. So too did other aspects of 
life: the frequent presence in manuscripts of accidental or deliberate 


5 ]. Chabor, ed., Chronique de Michel le Syrien (Paris, 1889-1924), vol. m, 166; E. Dulaurier, ed., 
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damage, as well as of marginalia that have nothing obviously to do with the 
passages next to which they were written, hints at the disparate physical 
and psychological conditions under which readers found themselves 
operating.” According to Psellos, something as mundane as damp and 
overcast weather, or conversely too hot a sun, could be guaranteed to upset 
his students” attentiveness.*” Each and every act of reading — representing 
as it did friction created by contact of a specific mind with a specific text at 
a specific time and in a specific context — must have been unique in 
some way. 

Still, appreciation of writing as a useful and important skill remained 
constant. The Byzantines belonged to a fundamentally bibliophile culture. 
This was in part due to their association of cultural refinement with the 
ability to read and understand the works they had inherited from the 
ancient Greeks. But even more important was the state religion's emphasis 
on Holy Writ. While reading and writing were to some extent a matter of 
personal intellectual development and personal salvation, they were also 
seen as connected to notions of citizenship and political liberty. The claim 
to be “lettered' was linked to duties and rights: the duty to pay taxes and 
the right to participate in government. Lhe empire's expansionist project 
was framed as one not just of military conquest, but also of the dissemin- 
ation of civilising values through texts. 

Actual levels of literacy, of course, depended on a variety of external 
factors. The majority of the inhabitants of the empire never learned to read 
or write with any fluency. Even among the most educated members of 
society, only the smallest handful devoted themselves to the more rarefied 
intellectual pursuits that earned them the name of scholars (e//ogimmo05).” 
Nonetheless, people who possessed little skill in letters, or none, devoted 
hard-won resources to the commissioning of psalters and lectionaries. 
They also endeavoured to sign their name on wills, deeds, charters and 
other administrative documents as best they could. Those whose position 
at the periphery of the empire contributed to their precariousness appear to 
have felt the pressure even more keenly to display accomplishments relat- 
ing, to literacy. 

There were always going to be a few cynical individuals who would 
describe themselves as reaching out for the necessities of life — food and 
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drink, and a roof over their head — only to find that their hands knocked 
ineffectually against piles of paper.”' However, these lamentations exem- 
plified general attitudes less than did the words of a father who, out on a 
walk with his son in the streets of Constantinople, took pains to point out 
prosperous government officials and administrators and present their 
biographies as being worthy of emulation: 


See that man over there, my child? He used to go 

On Shanks's pony and now he has a fat mule with a fine harness. 

This one here, when he was a student, was barefoot 

And see him now in his pointed boots! 

And that one in his student days never had the entrance fee for the 
bathhouse, 

Whereas now he can bathe himself three times a week: 

Where once his breast was full of lice as big as almonds, 

Now his purse is full of gold coins and bezants. 


This sermonising was addressed to a boy for whom learning represented 
the surest way to achieve success within an imperial framework. The 
parent framed his stories with repeated injunctions to his child to “Learn 
your letters as much as you are able” so as to ““get on!” and be “greatly 
honoured, and of good fortune”. Education was above all a matter of 
material profit — and social aspiration.”” 

The extent to which hopes and anxieties for the future were associated 
with the acquisition of an education can be gauged from evidence con- 
cerning superstitious practices. Horoscopes were cast in order to determine 
the most propitious date on which to introduce a child to learning. Masses 
were said that called upon the Holy Spirit to descend “on this present child 
so-and-so' and, implanting “the Holy Letters in his heart, turn him from 
“unlettered” into “lettered!. Prayers were uttered in which saints famous for 
their scholarship were asked to illuminate a pupil and assist him in 
acquiring the rudiments of learning. There was even recourse to 
graphiphagy: magical formulas, addressed to angels such as the “Teaching 
One' or the “Most-Wise-One', were written out on paper then mixed 
together with consecrated wine and given to a slow learner to swallow so as 
to assist his progress.” Appeals of this type to the supernatural continued 
into more advanced educational contexts: as a young man, the poet and 
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historian Agathias, desirous of acceding to the final year of the training that 
would qualify him as a lawyer, made a votive offering to one of the 
archangels.”* 


The Scope of this Volume 


Given that the Byzantine Empire had such an investment in the written 
word, it is incumbent upon us to investigate how its population engaged 
with texts and responded to them. How did books and humans interact? 
Whar was the effect of the diversity of humanity — its gender, class, 
language etc. — on these interactions? Why were these interactions import- 
ant in the medieval period, and why, for that matter, might they still be 
important today? At a time when we find ourselves increasingly described 
as belonging to a “post-Gutenberg) culture, we might wish to ask what we 
can learn from a civilisation that loved books but flourished not only 
before the internet but also before the printing press. Though a vast 
technological distance seems to separate the early twenty-first-century 
world from the early fifteenth-century one, it is worth pondering the 
underlying, similarities found at either side of the parenthetical era of 
print.” It may not be too much of a stretch to compare the instability 
of the web with the mutability of manuscript tradition. In both cases, a 
definition of textuality's essence and limits is demanded that is highly 
radical. 

Recent shifts in the ways in which we maintain records and communi- 
cate with one another have highlighted the fact that scholarship, up until 
the third quarter of the wwentieth century, tended to take a print environ- 
ment for granted and therefore to view the millennium of the Byzantine 
Empire as representing at best a linking period between, on the one hand, 
the emergence of modern scholarly editions and scientific philological 
analysis, and, on the other, the original verve of ancient literary creation.” 
However, following the milestone publication of W. C. Loerke et al., eds., 
Byzantine Books and Bookmen: A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1975), our approach to books, readers and reading has 
undergone substantial revision. At the forefront of efforts to re-examine 
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the issues surrounding the production and circulation of texts have often 
been scholars publishing not only in English, but also in German, Italian, 
French and other languages.” Strides have been taken in the study of 
education.” Monographs and edited volumes have drawn attention to the 
structure of texts, the representation of authorship, and the modalities of 
reception.”” They have also explored the interplay of the written word with 
different media." 

Byzantine texts are identifiable as inanimate objects that have the ability 
to exercise influence over people. But they can also be shown to depend on 
people's willingness to engage with them and provide them with a semb- 
lance of life. And no man or woman has ever been an island. If we are to 
study the attitudes of the Byzantines towards reading, (and, in so doing, 
perhaps also start to understand our own attitudes a little better), we need 
to consider the intellectual and emotional responses of individual readers 
against the contexts in which these readers operated. This requires teasing 
out the relationship between texts on the one hand and, on the other, the 
diverse political, social and cultural pressures that defined people's 
horizons. 

How did an individual's degree of access to the written word affect his 
or her trajectory through life? "To what extent did the shared characteristic 
of literacy, or conversely of illiteracy, generate networks and create com- 
munal allegiances? If we are to answer these questions we have to gather 
evidence regarding not only the formal training through which the Byzan- 
tines acquired an education, but also the manner in which they subse- 
quently displayed their literacy and gave it currency in a variety of 
situations. "The spaces one can most straightforwardly identify as performa- 
tive are those of the classroom and the Literary salon, for it is there that the 
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of Persuasion (Cambridge, 2013); A. Pizzone, ed., The Autor în Middle Byzantine Literature. 
Modes, Functions, Identities (Boston, MA, 2014); P. Roilos, ed., Medieval Greek Storytelling: 
Fictionality and Narrative in Byzantium (Wiesbaden, 2014). 

199 See, for example: L. James, ed., Art and Text în Byzantine Culture (Cambridge, 2007). 
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vectors of exchange are most readily apparent although they do not lack 
complexity. However, there is in addition the constant humming, of the 
interplay of the written and the oral — and of the verbal and the non-verbal — 
in the private study, the public square, the garden, and even on the 
batlefield. Writing, after all, is only one form of communication among 
those that human beings can use. It is only one of the many means we have 
at our disposal in order to store our memories and feed our imagination. 

These are the themes the studies collected in this volume set out to 
explore. Part 1, “For Love of the Written Word”, opens with an examin- 
ation by Marina Bazzani and Michael Angold of the ways in which two 
individuals — the eleventh-century bishop John Mauropous and the 
fifteenth-century patriarch Gennadios Scholarios — valued the written 
word in their roles not merely as readers of others” texts, but also as authors 
in their own right who left behind autobiographical writings revealing 
facets of their personalities. Both cases concern prominent ecclesiastics 
who played significant roles as intermediaries and policymakers. Focusing 
not just on the individuals themselves, but also on their role within society, 
Judith Ryder analyses imperial orations in order to look at the relationship 
of a churchman, John the Oxite, with his ruler, Alexios I, and identify the 
ideological ground the two men shared, together with that on which they 
clashed. Paul Magdalino draws our attention away from the imperial court, 
asking us to think about education and literacy in the context of the 
activities of a successful religious confraternity; similarly, Tassos Papacostas 
pieces together from manuscript marginalia the story of a monastery that, 
under siege from plague, coped and even thrived in the face of the crisis. 

A more detailed examination of the formation and circulation of texts 
within a range of communities is undertaken in Part 11, “Contact with a 
Living Culture”. “These communities included the relatively small — but 
still by many counts privileged — households of the gentry in the provinces 
as well as the rather more substantial entourages of magnates, the patriarch, 
and the emperor in the imperial capital. Starting with an assessment of the 
type of education available to Byzantines, Panagiotis Roilos and Jonathan 
Shepard show that rhetorical training drawing on the classical tradition was 
not merely prized for its own sake, but was also set to work to achieve 
distinct political goals within a contemporary context, while Niels Gaul 
indicates how these goals could be achieved at the gatherings referred to as 
theatra through readings and recitations of texts. 

These studies emphasise that manuscripts and documents existed within 
an environment where the non-written generally dwarfed the written. 
Shedding light on the larger cultural framework, David Gwynn and 
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Johannes Koder scrutinise the diverse sources that shaped the religious 
preoccupations of a pair of late antique and early medieval authors, John 
Malalas and Romanos the Melode, while Manolis Patedakis and Alessan- 
dra Bucossi take us on into the middle Byzantine period by looking 
at strategies of quotation and allusion in Symeon the Theologian and 
Andronikos Kamateros. Although similarly concerned with intertextuality, 
Peter Frankopan, Giinter Prinzing and Ulrich Moennig choose secular 
writings as their subject, assessing the impact of oral discourse and texts on 
the Alexiad, Digenes Akrites and the Tale of Troy. Ultimately, these chapters 
insist on the formation within Byzantium of both a spiritual lexicon and a 
worldly lexicon, which, while serving to shape norms in their distinct ways, 
should be seen as having complemented one another and indeed as having 
often converged. 

Investigating, this issue of vocabulary further, Part 111, “Communication 
and Influence”, addresses the challenges to, but also the opportunities for, 
creativity provided by the barriers erected by language and artistic 
medium. Dimitrios Skrekas considers the school curriculum's role in 
disseminating exegetical material such as glosses and paraphrases. Liz James 
compares the visual and literary depictions of erozes or puzti and Margaret 
Muller: discusses the ways in which an object (in this case the tent used by 
the imperial household when on campaign) is represented in ekphrastic 
poetry; both papers comment on the subversive potential of representa- 
tion. "The relationship between text and image is also probed by Maja 
Kominko, who looks at how the geographical znzipozes were presented in 
the texts and illustrations of Byzantine and Latin manuscripts; in so doing, 
she touches on two issues, that of conveying the unfamiliar and that 
of crossing, a linguistic divide, which are developed in this section's final 
three chapters. Here, Tim Greenwood and James Howard-Johnston tackle 
the transmission of information from Armenian and Norman to Byzantine 
contexts, while Roderick Beaton looks at a reverse movement from 
the Greek-speaking to the French-speaking world. As these studies show, 
inter-linguistic translation can be associated with the transplantation of a 
particular political culture into a new environment. While Chretien de 
Troyes Cliges, as Beaton argues, could not have been written without the 
prior existence of Byzantine texts such as Iysmine and Hysminias by 
Eumathios Makrembolites, it is also a text that seeks, by reinventing 
the literary form of the ancient and medieval Greek “novel, to achieve a 
transfer of power (zranslazio imperii). In France, the nascent genre of 
romance articulated a chivalric ethos that would become pre-eminent in 
western courtly settings of the later medieval period. 
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Reflecting on the different kinds of methods that have been used to 
interrogate the traces of medieval textuality, the final section of the 
volume, Part 1v, “Modern Reading as Textual Archaeology, turns the 
spotlight on modern scholars, highlighting the ways in which they too, 
because of their concern with the recovery and revitalisation of Byzantine 
authors, works and discourses, should also be identified as readers. In their 
discussions of rhetorical works dedicated to the emperor Anastasios and of 
epistolographic works associated with John Daphnopates, Fiona Haarer 
and John Dufty provide us with an exemplary demonstration of the kinds 
of stylistic and thematic analyses that allow us to identify marks of 
medieval authorship and correct misattributions. Building on this 
approach, the concluding series of papers, by Marjolijne Janssen and Marc 
Lauxtermann, Erich Trapp and Manolis Papathomopoulos, looks at three 
vernacular texts (the Prochoprodromika, Digenes Akrites and the Theseid) 
with a view to showing that linguistic expertise not only makes it possible 
for us to inch towards more accurate reconstructions of the words of the 
author, but also teaches us about the reception of texts by highlighting 
how translators and scribes contributed to the generative corruption of 
content. 

Efforts to excavate the past through work on grammar and lexicography, 
and, above all, the production of editions, have a long tradition stretching 
back not just to the early humanists of fourteenth-century Thessalonike, 
but also to the ecclesiastical fathers of fourth-century Caesarea. As a 
discipline, philology has a venerable pedigree. And it remains highly 
relevant today: the backbone of much of what we do. In other respects, 
however, our love affair with the history of the Byzantine book is only just 
beginning. 


Further Reading 


An edition ofall of Photios' book reviews can be found in R. Henry, ed., Photizs. 
Bibliotheque, 8 vols. (Paris, 1959-91). Introductory studies of books, readers 
and reading include: W. C. Loerke et al., Byzantine Books and Bookmen: 
A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquiumm (Washington, D. C., 1975); C. Holmes and 
]. Waring, eds., Zizeracy, Education and Manuscript Transmission în 
Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden, 2002); G. Cavallo, Lire â Byzance, 
P. Odorico and A. Segonds, trans. (Paris, 2006); B. Mondrain, Zire er 
ccrire ă Byzance (Paris, 2006). 


INTRODUCTION II 


Modern Encounters with Byzantine Texts and 
their Reading Publics 


Ida Toth 


Reflections on reading have persisted for as long as the creative use of 
writing itself. How do readers approach texts? What shapes the context ofa 
given act of reading? What do readers derive from literary works? How 
should we interpret, discuss, and teach literature in ways that attempt to 
encompass the full diversity of literary interactions? The significance of 
these questions for the study of literature reverberates through recurring, 
debates on the practices of literary criticism; and how much more pressing 
do they seem now, when such debates are being renewed by a generational 
shift in cognitive styles, with ever-more urgent enquiries into the fate of 
reading in the digital age!' 

Byzantine literature was both oral and written, and, moreover, like all 
medieval literatures, it had an oral dimension even when written. The dual 
aspect of literary culture had a profound effect on Byzantine reading 
habits, whose extraordinary vitality continues to stimulate modern schol- 
arship, and, auspiciously, to generate significant advances in research. 
Much of this output has been dedicated to charting chronological, social, 
cultural and material developments across a millennium-long history. 
More recently, the scholarly radius has expanded to consider intermittent 
shifts in educational practices, the status and signification of the written 
word, and the elaborate hierarchies of reading publics.” This has by no 


"IL owe a great debt of gratitude to Elizabeth and Michael Jeffreys for their generous help, 
guidance, and encouragement, and to Niels Gaul, Pelagia Goulimari, Rebecca Gowers, Marc 
Lauxtermann, and Teresa Shawcross for their feedback on the final draft of this chapter. On 
paradigm shifts, and a need for new concepts of periodization and taxonomy: P. A. Agapitos, 
“Contesting Conceptual Boundaries”, /nzerfaces — A Journal of Medieval European Literatures, 1 
(2015), 62-91; On the revival of scholarly interest in close reading: A. Federico, Ergagemenrs 
with Close Reading (London, 2016). 

> W. C. Loerke et al., eds., Byzantine Books and Bookmen: A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium 
(Washington, D. C., 1975); H. Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen în Byzanz: die byzantinische 
Buchkultur (Munich, 1989); G. Cavallo, Lire  Byzance (Paris, 2006); B. Mondrain, ed., Lire et 
ccrire ă Byzance (Paris, 2006); and Teresa Shawcross' contribution to the present volume. 
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means exhausted the subject nor has it yet equipped it with suitable 
theoretical models: the vociferous calls for Byzantine readers to be exam- 
ined with respect to their preferences and their active roles in the processes 
of literary creation have signposted, and at the same time multiplied, 
potential avenues of exploration.” Against the vastness of the research field, 
the Literary theory employed by the Byzantines themselves provides some 
grounding and an all-important starting point. Consistent throughout, it 
conceives of reading as a progression from basic literacy to an ever-deeper 
comprehension, appreciation, and critical appraisal of Literary works. Two 
influential theoreticians discuss reading in a way that is particularly illumin- 
ating and instructive: Dionysios Thrax, the author of the principal Greek 
grammatical handbook, defines reading as “the enunciation of verse or prose 
without faults”, which makes it possible to judge the merits of authors, the 
skills of readers, and the meaning of texts.* The act of reading itself is only 
the first step in this process, to be followed by explanations of literary 
expressions, particular words, and etymologies, the study of grammatical 
regularities, and, finally, “the finest part of all, the critical appreciation of 
literature” (Kpio1s romu&rev).” Although intended for grammatical educa- 
tion, this handbook was by no means elementary, but rather provided 
essential tools for learning how to judge literary compositions. Another 
prominent theoretician, Dionysios of Halicarnassus, similarly describes 


? D. R. Reinsch, “Der Autor ist tot — es lebe der Leser: Zur Neubewertung der imitatio in der 
byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung in A. Rhoby and E. Schifter, eds., Imizazio — Aemulario — 
Variatio (Vienna, 2010), 23-32; K. Bentein and K. Demoen, “The Reader in Eleventh-century 
Epigrams! in F. Bernard and K. Demoen, eds., Poezry and It Contexts în Eleventh-century Byzantium 
(Farnham, 2012), 69-88; F. Bernard, Writing and Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025—1081 
(Oxford, 2014), 59-124; A. Pizzone, ed., The Author în Middle Byzantine Literature: Modes, 
Functions, and Identities (Boston, MA, 2014), 3—5; M. E. Mullett, “No Drama, No Poetry, 
No Fiction, No Readership, No Literature in L. James, ed., A Companion to Byzantium 
(Chichester, 2010), 227-38; P. A. Agapitos, “Writing, Reading and Reciting (in) Byzantine Erotic 
Fiction! in Mondrain, ed., Lire et ccrire, 125—76. See, also: G. Prince, “Reader in P. Hiihn etal., eds., 
The Living Handbook of Narratology (Hamburg, 2013), www.Ihn.uni-hamburg.de/article/reader 
(accessed 3 November 2017). 

Avă&yvoois f07. Tomu&Tov îl ovyypauuăTrov &ĂGIrTwTos 1rpopopă. AvayvwoTtov BE ka 
Vrrokpiow, kaTă 1rpoowSiav, koTă BiooToAnv. 'EK uEv yăp Tis Vrrokpioewos Thv &peTnv, Ex SE Tîis 
1rpooc5ias rhv Texvny, Ex 8E rîis GaoroAfis Tov 1repiex6uevov votiv 6pâpev: G. Uhlig, ed., Dionysios 
Thrax, Ars grammatica, in G. Ubhlig and A. Hilgard, eds., Grammatici Graeci (Leipzig, 1883, reprint 
Hildesheim, 1965), vol. 1.1, 6 (u1.5-8); see V. Valiavitcharska, Rbetoric and Rhythm în Byzantium: 
The Sound of Persuasion (Cambridge 2013), 95: “Reading is the enunciation of verse or prose without 
faults. One should read with due regard to dramatic presentation, prosodic features, and 
punctuation. From these we see, respectively, the merits of [the poet], the skill [of the reader], 
and the sense [of the text]. Valiavitcharska translates the passage with the additions based on the 
evidence of Byzantine commentators. 

Kpiois 1rowmu&Tov, 8 Sh K&AMoTOv tor: 1râvroov Tv tv Tîi rexvn: Dionysios Thrax, Ars Grammatica, 


ed. G. Ubhlig, 6 (.2—3). 
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reading as a form of advanced literary criticism. In his treatise On Literary 
Composition, he sees a proficient reader as both an experienced performer and 
a judge of literature, whose skills in delivery depend directly on his or her 
ability to analyse grammatical, technical, and historical features, to evaluate 
rhetorical strategies, and critique the style of individual texts and authors.” 

These passages serve as a reminder that Byzantium produced a marked 
number of textbooks on how to read and appreciate literature.” This legacy 
was founded on the authority of ancient Greek manuals, but was greatly 
enhanced by the contributions of Byzantine scholars in their capacity as 
copyists, grammarians, scholiasts and rhetoricians, who often conveyed a 
strong, sense of pride in their contributions to advanced literary criticism, 
and, more often than not, found ways to refer to their own linguistic and 
literary realities.* More pertinently, the passages by the two Dionysii make 
it clear that the Byzantine theory of reading primarily relates to texts that 
are meant to be read aloud, and, moreover, that the readers of these texts 
are expected to be both accomplished performers and competent critics, 
able to present a piece of literature to an audience, and to publicise its 
merits on the grounds of the formal qualities that it displays. 

Thus the expectation of a sophisticated readership lies at the heart of 
Byzantine literary poetics just as it informs the present chapter, which 
seeks to explore the many ways in which the modern scholars contributing 
to this volume read Byzantine texts, and to highlight how their approaches 
relate to, and differ from, past traditions. Individual chapters in this 
collection examine a wide variety of topics relating to the processes, effects 
and products of reading in Byzantine literary culture. "They combine 
analytical practices long known as close reading with historical, sociological 
and cultural critiques, and show how literary works have been woven into 
the texture of history and politics, of literary and material culture, and of 
everyday life. While the chapters display a noticeable methodological 


sw. Rhys Roberts, Dionysius of Halicarnassus. On Literary Composition Being the Greek Text of the De 
compositione verborum (London, 1910), 64-70. 

The surviving manuscript evidence of Byzantine literature loosely defined as “philology” constitutes 
nearly half of the entire body of the Byzantine Literary production such as we know it today but remains 
woefully underexplored. This was already flagged by K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Litteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des ostrâmischen Reiches (5327-1453) (Munich, 1897), 449; cf. R. H. 
Robins, 7he Byzantine Grammarians: Their Place in History (Berlin, 1993), 20. 

On Byzantine commentators (among them, Eustathios of Thessaloniki and John Tzetzes), see 
Valiavitcharska, Rheroric and Rhythm, 91—114; E. Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship: A Guide to 
Finding, Reading, and Understanding Scholia, Commentaries, Lexica, and Grammatical Treatises, from 
their Beginnings to the Byzantine Period (Oxford, 2007), 77-80. 
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consistency, the thematic scope of the volume as a whole is strikingly 
broad.” Such a range, however, is intentional and, moreover, necessary: by 
this means alone is it possible to showcase the variety of themes and 
approaches that Byzantine reading culture has attracted hitherto, and to 
draw attention to its potential as a future subject of study. 


Quest for Meaning 


The modern scholars of Byzantine Literary culture contributing to this 
volume, like their Byzantine predecessors, encounter texts directly. They 
employ the staples of traditional textual scholarship, and focus on the close 
reading of their primary material arguing, that the style of writing — prose 
rhythm, metre, narrative structure, vocabulary, allusions — can be used as 
an index of authorial activity and creativity." ” Some contributors point out 
that Byzantine authors can themselves be studied as avid and highly 
responsive readers, who engage in intricate intertextual relationships with 
their predecessors, and endeavour to rethink and reinterpret texts that they 
have separately inherited from antiquity.'' And, in cases where evidence of 
such connections is less explicit, source criticism and keen textual archae- 
ology supply useful tools for uncovering the hypotextual presence of 
authors, who might not otherwise be credited for their contributions to 
the composition of some seminal works of literature." * 

On the most elementary level, traces of intertextuality provide valuable 
insights into the processes of transforming raw source material into final 
texts; * and, more often than not, they also reveal purposeful, and carefully 


The greater emphasis on secular literature in this volume fills the lacuna in the current scholarship, 
which has paid much closer attention to religious/liturgical reading practices (P. Magdalino and 
R. S. Nelson, eds., he O/4 Testament în Byzantium (Washington D. C., 2013); R. S. Nelson and 
D. Krueger, eds., 7he New Testament în Byzantium (Washington D. C., 2016)) and to reading 
habits in material and inscriptional cultures (L. James, ed., Art and Text în Byzantine Culture 
(Cambridge, 2007); A. Eastmond, ed., Viewing Inscriptions în the Late Antique and Medieval World 
(Cambridge, 2015); M. Lauxtermann and I. Toth, eds., Inscribing Texts în Byzantiumm: Continuities 
and Transformations (forthcoming). 

See in the present volume the contributions by Fiona Haarer, Dimitrios Skrekas, Marjolijne Janssen 
and Marc Lauxtermann, John Duffy and Margaret Mullett. 

On the author as a reader of texts see the contribution by Roderick Beaton. 

Authorial presence in meta-narrative passages, and in direct and reported discourse: see in this 
volume Jonathan Shepard (Katakalon/Skylitzes); Peter Frankopan (George Palaiologos/Anna 
Komnene); James Howard-Johnston (William of Apulia/Nikephoros Bryennios/Anna Komnene); 
Tim Greenwood (Leo VI/David the Paphlagonian/Photios/ Viza Basil). 

Retracing patterns of circulation, orally transmitted knowledge and lived experience in 
historiographical sources: see in this volume the studies by Jonathan Shepard, Peter Frankopan, 
James Howard-Johnston and Giinter Prinzing, 
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thought-out, authorial strategies designed to intensify the reading experi- 
ence. Occasionally, such narrative devices signal inventiveness and innov- 
ation.'* The use of scriptura intertextuality is a vivid case in point: as well 
as being an effective tool for instilling religious fervour and mystical 
experiences," it can also become a powerful weapon of invective and 
criticism"“ — subject to a skilful manipulation of language and quotations 
matching the character on display, and the audience's expectations of such 
content. 7 

However, the chapters in this volume move significantly beyond the 
basic activity of close reading. They tackle the fundamental question of 
where a work of literature finds its meaning, and deliver a wide range of 
answers, including; 


Social, political, and cultural contexts: Peter Frankopan, Niels Gaul, Paul 
Magdalino; Tassos Papacostas, and Jonathan Shepard; 

Discursive strategies: Michael Angold, John Duffy, Ulrich Moennig and 
Manolis Paredakis; 

Relationship with ideology: Alessandra Bucossi, David Gwynn, Fiona 
Haarer, Johannes Koder and Judith Ryder; 

Visuality and materiality: Liz James, Maja Kominko and Margaret 
Mullett; 

Receptions and transmission: Marina Bazzani and Dimitrios Skrekas; 

Cross-cultural encounters and intercultural adaptation: Roderick Beaton, 
Tim Greenwood, James Howard-Johnston, Manolis Papathomopou- 
los and Giinter Prinzing; 

Sociolinguistic systems and socioaesthetic features: Marjolijne Janssen and 
Marc Lauxtermann, Panagiotis Roilos and Erich Trapp. 


This list goes a considerable way towards showcasing the thematic and 
methodological scope of the volume as a whole, but does little justice to 
the comprehensive investigations that make up most of its contents. In 
fact, the real merit of this collection could be easily lost without a reminder 
that the majority of contributions also show how literary works carry 
multiple meanings. Consequently, the most insightful results come about 
from the approaches that combine study of the distinctive literary features 


"+ As showcased here by Ulrich Moennig in his study of archetypes and intertextuality in Byzantine 
historical fiction. 

15 See Manolis Patedakis for the case of Symeon the New Theologian's poetry. 

"8 See in this volumne Judith Ryder for Kaiserkritik in the writings of John the Oxite, and Alessandra 
Bucossi for invective against the Pope and the Latins in John Kamateros. 

17 See Niels Gaul on the manipulation of language and quotations, and on the intertextual mimesis. 
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of texts with critiques of their historical, sociological and cultural contexts. 
A further upshot of such methodological complexity is that it inevitably 
underscores textual ambiguities, and opens ways to interpreting, texts as 
symbolic, and symptomatic of something latent and even subversive. '* 
Some of the source material examined in this volume, such as the memoir, 
confession and apology, lends itself more easily to uncovering additional 
layers of meaning, leading, through authorial self-disclosure, to revelations 
of the authors' emotional bonds, their habits of mind, their personalities 
and their attitudes towards, not least, reading and literature. ” 
Norwithstanding the perils that readers, and modern readers in particu- 
lar, may face by over-associating themselves with texts, ” turning to 
Byzantine authors who conceptualise their own experiences as readers 
and critics becomes a source of instructive insight. Their intellectual 
(and emotional) revelations make it clear that reading mattered primarily 
because of the effect that it had on the human erhos and psyce. Enthusing 
about the benefits of studying the Book of Psalms, one Byzantine reader 
notes: “This book is thoroughly rewarding (eptApos): read closely, and 
you will strike pure gold””' Far from being rare or relating to a single text, 
this understanding of the reward and usefulness (coptAeo) of literature is 
the core of Byzantine reading poetics, and it needs to be highlighted for the 
benefit of modern readers where they lack the relevant sensibility to 
understand it fully.” Perhaps more intuitive is the idea that the Byzantines 


See, for example: Maja Kominko on the inhabitants of the Antipodes as vilified characters; Ulrich 
Moennig for the psogos of a protagonist; Liz James on the subversive use of the motif of erotes; 
Margaret Mullett for tents as places of politically subversive behaviour; Marjolinje Janssen and Marc 
Lauxtermann on the reversal of norms, and the satirical and carnivalesque features of Ptocho- 
Prodromic poetry. 

See Michael Angold's reading of Gennadios Scholarios apologetic writings; Marina Bazzani's study 
of Mauropous poetry; Jonathan Shepard's analysis of Katakalon passages in Skylitzes” Fiszory. 

See Paul Magdalino on the perils of reading too deeply and making false assumptions about John 
Geometres” confessional verses as evidence of the poet's monastic profession; Dimitrios Skrekas on 
the erroneous attribution of the paraphrase of John of Damascus hymns to Leo Allatius. 

Tlvu 1rtpukev etnos 1) BiBAos: raurnv uereAB&v kadov eupnoeis 1rhoirov (the Greek text has 
been downloaded from the Dazabase of Byzantine Book Epigrams (accessed 3 November 2017); 
www.dbbe.ugent.be/typ/4278; the English translation is mine). The database is a vital resource for 
textual and contextual study of poetic paratexts — material uniquely rich in information on reading 
and writing culture in Byzantium. See F. Bernard and K. Demoen, “Byzantine Book Epigrams from 
Manuscripts to a Digital Database in C. Clivaz, ]. Meizoz, F. Vallotton, et al., eds., From Ancient 
Manuscripts to the Digital Era: Readings and Literacies (Lausanne, 2012), 43 1-40; F. Bernard and K. 
Demoen, “Book Epigrams, in A. Rhoby and N. Zagklas, eds., Zhe Br;// Companion to Byzantine 
Poetry (Leiden, forthcoming). 

In spite of its centrality, the poetics of didacticism has not received any attention in Byzantine 
Studies that would match ]. Feros Ruys, ed., Whar Nature Does Not Teach: Didactic Literature în the 
Medieval and Early-Modern Periods (Turnhout, 2008). See for example W. Hârandner, 
“The Byzantine Didactic Poem — a Neglected Literary Genre? A Survey with Special Reference to 
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saw literature as a source of spiritual, moral and intellectual edification: the 
didactic (and reactive) nature of reading is timeless, and in itself needs no 
clarification. However, as the present volume clearly illustrates, the values 
that literature imparts are neither permanent nor universal, and they make 
the Byzantine form of ethical reading a historical and culture-specific 
phenomenon that should be measured against its own forms of judgement, 
and studied accordingly. * 


Taxonomies of Authorship and Reading Agencies 


The potential for discovering the reader's desire for the author (in Barthian 
terms) is nowhere greater than in a collective exploration of reading 
practices, just as is found in this volume. This kind of focus — inevitably — 
offers a more nuanced understanding of the historical author and reader, 
particularly in terms of class, education, identity, connectivity, and social 
and political mobility."* 

This collection also echoes the ever more persistent calls from Byzantine 
scholars of a post-positivist bent to consider the creative authority behind 


the Eleventh Century” in Bernard and Demoen, eds., Poewy and If Contexts, 55-68; A. Rigo, 
“Le pere spirituel de Pempereur Cosmas Tzintzilouk&s et son opuscule sur les parties de l'âme, les 
passions et les pensces (xre sitcle) in T. F. Antonopoulou, S. Kotzabassi and M. Loukaki, eds., 
Moyriobiblos: Essays on Byzantine Literature and Culture (Boston, MA, 2015), 295-316; |. Toth, 
“Fighting with Tales: the Byzantine Book of Syntipas the Philosopher in C. Cupane and 
B. Krânung, eds., Fictional Storytelling în the Medieval Eastern Mediterranean and Beyond 
(8th-15th Centuries) (Leiden, 2016), 3837-94. 

See in the present volume Panagiotis Roilos on John Sikeliotes' understanding of rhetorical virtues 
as homological to the virtues of the soul; Marina Bazzani on John Mauropous' claims that religious 
texts impart ethical instruction (A8& 55&yuara); Ulrich Moennig on an anonymous author, who 
uses the structure of his stories to communicate moral content, thus affecting the way his readers 
perceive the world. For further discussions and methodological pointers on ethical reading, see: 
P. Roilos, “Phantasia and the Ethics of Fictionality in Byzantium: A Cognitive Anthropological 
Approach” in P. Roilos, ed., Mezieva/ Greek Storytelling: Fictionality and Narrative în Byzantium 
(Wiesbaden, 2014), 9-30; I. Papadogiannakis, “Dialogical Pedagogy and the Structuring of 
Emotions in Liber Asceticus in A. D. E. Cameron and N. Gaul, eds., Dialogues and Debates from 
Late Antiquity to Late Byzantium (London, 2017), 94—104; ]. Phelan, “Narrative Ethics in P. Hiihn 
et al., eds., The Living Handbook of Narratology (Hamburg, 2013) www.Ihn.uni-hamburg.de/ 
article/narrative-ethics (accessed 3 November 2017). 

See in the present volume Niels Gaul: imperial rhetoric entrusted to the second-tier elite of the 
Palaiologan empire; John Duffy: epistolography indicates individual and group identities, and 
reading communities; Paul Magdalino: public readings organised by lay confraternities at their 
local churches; Jonathan Shepard: advice literature authored by a middlebrow military man and a 
meritocrat; Michael Angold: Gennadios Scholarios identity as a Byzantine and Orthodox Christian 
interested in Latin culture; Tassos Papacostas: clergy and monks recording, local history for the 
benefit of the rural community; David Gwynn: apparent eccentricities and emphasis on oracles 
reflect interests shared by elite readers from the educated classes. For an overview of Byzantine 
reading practices, see Teresa Shawcross in this volume. 
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the text more holistically. ” “Two themes in particular have emerged 
as especially relevant to this strand of research: questions of voice and of 
(self-) representation, and, related to these, the conceptualised synergies 
between the author and the reader. The contributions in the volume 
endorse an interactive study of the two. 

Complex self-presentation strategies in Byzantine texts are best observed 
through the rhetorical voices and acting roles that authors themselves 
assume — at times inhabiting more than one e/hos, even within the same 
characters — by means of which they promote values, deliver judgements, 
and, more generally, interact with their own reading publics."“ The most 
vivid instances of self-depiction come from the quills of authors who take 
the guise of narrators, and conjure up convincing accounts of their own 
experiences in a variety of plausible settings. ” This narrative device 
provides the authors with suitable opportunities to communicate directly 
with the intended recipients of their literary compositions. Either by 
cautioning or urging, they solicit prompt action. To that effect, they give 
cues for reading, and equip and arm their ideal audience with the skills 
needed to acquire and impart knowledge. Prompting their readers to read, 
learn and take action, they aim to ensure that the entire process, in all its 
stages, is reactivated and re-enacted in perpetuity."* 


*5 On the erhos ofan orator: N. Gaul, Thomas Magistros und die spătbyzantinische Sophistik: Studien 
zum Humanismus urbaner Eliten în der friiben Palaiologenzeit (Wiesbaden, 2011), 38—52; on first- 
person intrusions: R. Macrides, “The Historian in the History in C. N. Constantinides, N. M. 
Panagiotakis, E. M. Jeftreys et al., eds., PiăzAânv Studies în Honour of Robert Browning (Venice, 
1996), 205—24; on the erhos of the narrator: T. Shawcross, “Listen, All of you, Both Franks and 
Romans”: the Narrator in the Chronicle of Morea in R. Macrides, ed., Flistory as Literature în 
Byzantium (Farnham, 2010), 93—111; on subjectivity: S. Papaioannou, Michael PselJos: Rhetoric and 
Authorship în Byzantium (Cambridge, 2013), 129-232; on the authorial self-representation in 
patristic literature: D. Krueger, Wrizing and Holiness. The Practice of Authorship în the Early 
Christian East, Divinations: Rereading Late Ancient Religion (Philadelphia, PA, 2004). 

See in the present volume Judith Ryder: the orator as a strong-minded, rebellious churchman bold 
enough to denounce the emperor to his face, and as more personal and pastoral, less critical of his 
addressee. 

See John Dutt for the author as a recipient of imperial gift; the author caught in a sea storm; 
Manolis Patedakis for Symeon the New Theologian as an author/narrator, pursuing God in a way 
that recalls the game of chase between a human lover and his beloved. 

See Manolis Patedakis: Symeon the New Theologian forewarns his readers of his formidable and 
awe-inspiring subject; Marjolijne Janssen and Marc Lauxtermann: the prefix Ptocho- indicates to 
the reader/listener that the story unfolds in a topsy-turvy world; Maja Kominko: Kosmas sets out to 
provide his readers with the tools to refute “the folly of the myth-makers; Alessandra Bucossi: 
Kamateros invites his readers to “put on the full armour of God”, and act as defenders of faith. On 
the power of the reader to determine the authority of a literary work, also see M. Lauxtermann, 
“His, and not His: the Poems of the Late Gregory the Monk in Pizzone, ed., The Anzbor în Middle 
Byzantine Literature, 77-86. On the viewers and readers of inscriptional poetry: 1. Drpic, Epigram, 
Art, and Devotion in Later Byzantium (Cambridge, 2016), 48-66. 
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By assigning some responsibility for texts to their reading publics, the 
authors assemble an impressive array of reader taxonomies, very much 
replicating, the striking, range of the authorial personae that they themselves 
assume. "The types of readers evoked in this way include: 


Dissident readers, upbraided for their ignorance and haughty attitude; ” 


Expert, charismatic readers: celebrity performers with reputations to 
uphold, creating, a spirit of competition, drawing huge crowds and 
filling their venues of performance to overflowing;"” 

Attentive readers and students of didactic literature, urged to observe 
precise details of texts they study;”" 

Împlied readers, anticipated and preferred by the authors: fellow literati 
already acquainted with the genre and the subject-matter, or some- 
what less knowledgeable, for whom additional sets of instructions 
may be added to enable their careful and attentive reading.*” 


The present volume as a whole gives plentiful evidence of the poetics of 
authorship and reading but perhaps most exhaustively in the chapters that 
deal with fictional storytelling. Descriptions of writing, reading and 
listening are frequent in narratives of this kind, so that they provide 
exceptionally fertile ground for the study of the roles of authors, narrators, 
audiences, and readers in and out of the text.” This realm of literature 
takes many of its cues from rhetoric: authors engage actual readers in 
hermencutic games by repeatedly encouraging them to reciprocate, and 
respond to, the actions of immersive, communal and interactive reading, 
or to explore their own, subjective experiences by projecting their inner 
state of mind onto written characters.** Moreover, fictional literature tends 
to evolve gradually, as a result of exchanges between different cultures, or 
changes within a single culture, and this process requires the readers” 


*9 See Manolis Patedakis in this volume. 


See Paul Magdalino, Johannes Koder, Niels Gaul: a successful performance holds the potential of 
altering the social standing of the actor/performer/author. 

See Dimitrios Skrekas: students instructed on how to translate, paraphrase and interpret the canons 
under discussion; Panagiotis Roilos: a commentator in communication/dialogue with the reader. 

As noted by Jonathan Shepard regarding Skylitzes. 

See Roderick Beaton: C/g& is a double love story, told by an omniscient narrator. On the roles of 
authors, narrators, audiences and readers in and out of text, also see M. Paschalis, S. Panayotakis 
and G. Schmeling, eds., Readers and Writers în the Ancient Novel (Groningen, 2009); Agapitos, 
“Writing, Reading and Reciting;. 

See Ulrich Moennig: new type of erotic romance structured according, to the Menandrian scheme 
for encomiuml psogos; Roderick Beaton: the zopos of adventure as a projection of the narrator's inner 
state of mind in Hysmine and Hysminias; the exploration of subjective experience in C/ig&s through 
dreams and states of illusion. 
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awareness of the continuing practice of modifying, amplifying, and reusing 
fictional characters as mouthpieces for diverse, and newly topical, agendas. 
The range of creativity that imaginative literature embodies is striking, and 
it deserves our full attention. 


Reading Junctures: Delivery, Dissemination, Transmission 


Reading involved performance, not only of one's own compositions, but 
also, and perhaps even more habitually, of the works of others, including 
the classics and school authors, both sacred and secular. This fundamental 
point marks the present volume as a whole, but also suggests scope for 
further consideration regarding the interplay between the oral and the 
written, the role of reading in public and civic life, and the distribution and 
transmission of literary works in Byzantium and beyond. 

Literature, whether performed or written, could secure presence and 
influence within the public sphere. The impetus to bring Literary pieces to 
life, therefore, rested primarily with authors themselves, who are indeed 
often attested as performers and promulgators of their own work."” Many 
testimonies examined in this volume situate public performances within 
the space of the imperial court, private households, and the schoolroom."“ 
They also acknowledge the significance of ecclesiastical and monastic 
settings as venues for the recitations of religious literature by both new 
and well-established authors.'” Presented in more accessible linguistic 
registers and aided by effective mnemonic devices, these kinds of perform- 
ances encouraged the active (dialogic) participation of the audience. They 
could also secure a prompt absorption, and potentially a wide circulation 
of ideas and messages concerning, ecclesiastical and imperial policies.” 

A significant number of chapters assign performance the central place in 
their interpretation of literature, but for most of them the questions of the 
connection, and distinction, between performance and orality are as 
complex and elusive as they seem to be in Byzantine scholarship as a 


Among these, emperors and patriarchs seem to have performed literature just as keenly as 
patronising it: e.g. Gennadios remembered that John VIII Palaiologos had given sermons in his 
palace (Michael Angold); John the Oxite's speech intended for a deliberative assembly (Judith 
Ryder). 

See Niels Gaul: on late Byzantine “theatrical” culture; Dimitrios Skrekas: the classroom as a place of 
performance; Margaret Mullett: tents as places of performance in Komnenian court culture. 

See Paul Magdalino: liturgical recitation in the Church of the Kyrou and other sanctuaries of the 
Theotokos in Constantinople. 

On the rhythmical and vocal performance of the cantor (Me/odos) reciting from the ambo, and a 
lively use of the dialogic form in liturgical poetry, see Johannes Koder. 
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whole. Consequently, some of the texts presented in this volume have been 
interpreted as springing from oral traditions, while allusions to orality in 
some other cases have been explained by the performative nature of the 
literary genres to which the texts belong.'” More tangible traces of per- 
formance have been found in references to the use of visual props, such as 
manuscript illuminations or panel icons. Some of the Byzantine authors 
considered in this volume reveal much when they encourage readers to 
consult the images surrounding their texts in specific manuscripts. În other 
cases, they give instructions as to how their works should be delivered, and 
even inscribed, in the places of their performance." 

It is a much-repeated truism that performative literature loses a great 
deal of its effectiveness on paper. It is, however, equally important to 
emphasise that the presentation and in particular the punctuation ofa text 
in a manuscript could serve as a reading aid giving readers directions for 
oral delivery.*" In every other sense, however, exploring Byzantine literary 
works in their written format means exploring their textuality. It requires 
that we acknowledge that something that has been originally pronounced 
and performed has also been adjusted to the medium of writing. The 
beginning of this process is attributable to authors themselves, who chose 
to create a textual presence by writing down and distributing their Literary 
compositions. Indeed, some authors draw attention to their roles as 
publishers of their own works, and as editors of ancient and medieval 
texts:*” their autograph manuscripts show evidence of redrafting, at times 


See Ulrich Moenning: the fe of./udas has survived only in oral versions, and was written down in 
post-Byzantine times. Also, on oral transmission see Giinter Prinzing and Erich Trapp; on the 
performative aspects of begging poetry see Marjolijne Janssen and Marc Lauxtermann. În addition, 
see E. M. Jeffreys and M. ]. Jeftreys, “The Oral Background of Byzantine Popular Poetry in 
G. Nagy, ed., Greek Literature în the Byzantine Period (New York, NY, 2001), 134-78; C. Cupane, 
“Let Me Tell You a Wonderful Tale”: Audience and Reception of the Vernacular Romances' in 
Cupane and Krânung, eds., Ficional Storytelling, 479—94. 

See in the present volume Niels Gaul: props included in the performance of funerary/commemorative 
orations and poems; Maja Kominko: the author invites his readers to change the orientation of a 
drawing in a manuscript, and to look at it from several perspectives; Margaret Mullett: poetry as an 
expression of gratitude, perhaps sent with a letter, to be performed and then also inscribed. 

See on prose rhythm: John Dufty; on metre: Marjolijne Janssen and Marc Lauxtermann. See also 
D. R. Reinsch, “Stixis und Hâren” in B. Atsalos and N. Tsironi, eds., Țlponrm& rou S” AreGvous 
Suurrootou EAAnwurs Ialamoypapias (Athens, 2008), vol. 1, 259-69; Valiavitcharska, Rheroric and 
Rhythm, 158-9. 

See Marina Bazzani in the present volume: Mauropous as the editor and publisher of his own 
works, as well as a “restorer' of ancient texts (he uses the term karapTioas to indicate either 
emendation of a text or its transcription into minuscule). 
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even of several stages of editorial interventions."” On this point, texts that 
were intended for use in schools are especially noteworthy, because their 
prolific transmission preserves abundant evidence of the contributions of 
individual scholars to literary canons, and of the ways in which they 
adopted, developed and reinvented their source material for educational 
purposes.** 

Surviving manuscripts of Byzantine literary material show creative hands 
at work belonging to authors, translators, scribes and patrons in their 
distinct roles as writers, teachers and promoters of literature.” They provide 
a wealth of information on literacy, language and the processes of accultur- 
ation,* on the circulation of literary works, or the paradoxes thereof, and 
on scholarly networks and reading communities. Taken together, they offer 
a unique and detailed picture of Byzantine reading culture viewed directly 
through the prism of its own writing and reading practices.** 


Towards Some Conclusions 


Modern scholars of Byzantine literary culture contributing to this volume 
associate the reading, of literature with literary criticism, and posit that all 
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See Michael Angold in the present volume, who argues that George Scholarios' first apology 
survives as the author's autograph. It shows evidence of reworking, but it lacks a title, which may 
mean that it was never delivered. 

See Dimitrios Skrekas for a rich history of transmission that testifies to the texts use in schools; 
Panagiotis Roilos for John Sikeliotes' comprehensive and sopbhisticated commentary on Hermogenes. 
For a survey of Byzantine educational practices, see Teresa Shawcross in the volume. 

John Mauropous: intellectual, teacher, rhetor, editor, imperial advisor and metropolitan (Marina 
Bazzani); Liutprand of Cremona: expert linguist and the first author to link Greek and Latin in 
narrative prose (Giinter Prinzing); Kamateros: refers to himself as the compiler of the Szcred Arsena/ 
rather than its author, attributing the fatherhood of his work to his imperial patron (Alessandra 
Buccosi). 

See Tassos Papacostas on Paris. gr. 1588, a synaxarion filed with notes recording donations, deaths 
and other important events, mentioning some three hundred individuals, both monks and laymen, 
as well as some members of the ruling (Latin) aristocracy. 

See Johannes Koder, who asserts that papyrus fragments of Romanos poetry circulated as far as 
Egypt during the poev's lifetime; and David Gwynn on the curiosities of the transmission of the 
Chronicle of Malalas, which survives in a single defective Greek manuscript, and in numerous 
manuscripts in other languages, notably Latin, Syriac and Slavonic. 

See Dimitrios Skrekas and Manolis Papathomopoulos on using manuscript material to reconstruct 
the readerships of a literary work. The issue is also addressed in, I. Nilsson and E. Nystrâm, “To 
Compose, Read, and Use a Byzantine Text: Aspects of the Chronicle of Constantine Manasses”, 
BMGS, 33 (2009), 42-60; Papaioannou, Michael Psellos, 250-67; on the habits of wear and use, 
private rituals and emotional states of the readers of medieval manuscripts (showcasing a 
methodology that could be applied to Byzantine manuscript studies), see K. M. Rudy, Dirty 
Books: Quantifying Patterns of Use in Medieval Manuscripts Using a Densitometer', Journal of 
Historians of Netherlandish Art, 2 (2010), www.jhna.org/index.php/past-issues/volume-2-issue-1-2/ 
129-dirty-books (accessed 3 November 2017). 
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readings are appropriate as long as they are supported by evidence from the 
text. While acknowledging that the formal and ethical values embedded in 
the source texts are central to Byzantine poetics, the essays in this collec- 
tion cast a much wider net in order to recover both authorial assumptions 
and premises, and the nature of the reader implied by the text. Seeking to 
understand norms, conventions and contexts, and the texts place in 
literary history, they incvitably acknowledge literature as a historical, 
dynamic and changing category. The range of themes that they cover is 
equally comprehensive: moving beyond a binary relationship between the 
text and its reader, the studies in this collection consider a wide diapason of 
author- and reader-related roles reflecting the responsibility of all partici- 
pants for the creation, presentation, promulgation, reception and study of 
literary works. 

By focusing on the individual stages and distinct agencies in the process 
of literary reading, the present volume marks a notable departure from the 
traditional scholarly focus on chronological or generic classification of 
literature. This can be attributed in part to the unhelpfulness of these 
categories for any text-and-context based studies, but also, and more 
importantly, to the current state of flux instigated by comparative Literary 
scholarship, especially as a result of the transition from print to digital 
technology. Uncertainty about the exact nature of the impact that these 
methodological shifts will have on our scholarly focus prompts speculation: 
In what way would digital editions challenge, or supersede, the authority of 
critical editions in book form? Would a broad focus on medieval Euro- 
pean, Mediterranean or, indeed, global literary traditions still support the 
governing taxonomies and systems of classifications? Would quantitative 
evidence gathered from texts in an electronic form require a radical 
overhaul of literary poetics? What effect, and benefit, will the simmering 
tension between the recently rediscovered interest in close reading and the 
newly emerging practice of distant reading bring to Byzantine Studies?" 
Finally, would any of these changes assign a different role to the reader? 
These questions are being repeated by literary scholars across disciplines 


* On methodological and taxonomic shifts, see Agapitos, “Contesting Conceptual Boundaries; M. A. 
Travis, Reading Cultures: The Construction of Readers în the Twentieth Century (Carbondale, IL, 1998). 
For thoughts and considerations on the future of editing, including digital editing, see Elizabeth Jeffreys 
and Michael Jeftreys in the afterword of this volume. On close reading, see above, note 2. On the recent 
debates on the merits of distant reading, see S. Ross, In Praise of Overstating the Case: a Review of 
Franco Moretti, Distant Reading (London: Verso, 2013), Digital Humanities Quarterly, 8 (2014), www 
„digitalhumanities.org/dhq/vol/8/1/000171/000171.html (accessed 22 January 2018); on the questions 
of digital text analysis, see: Debazes în the Digital Humanities (hwp:/dhdebates.gc.cuny.edu/debates/ 
text/93 (accessed 22 January 2018), with thanks to Tara Andrews for her reading suggestion). 
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with a shared sense of urgency and anticipation while the ever more 
productive interface between literature studies and digital humanities 
suggests that some of the answers could start emerging very soon. 


Further Reading 


An important source on the Byzantines' theory of reading is G. Uhlig, ed., Dionysos 
Trax, Ars grammatica, in G. Ublig and A. Hilgard, eds., Grammatici Graeci 
(Leipzig, 1883), vol. 1.1, 5—100. For key studies of reading practices, see P. A. 
Agapitos, “Writing, Reading and Reciting (in) Byzantine Erotic Fiction” in 
B. Mondrain, ed., Lire er ccrire A Byzance (Paris, 2006), 125—76; K. Bentein 
and K. Demoen, “The Reader in Eleventh-century Epigrams” in F. Bernard and 
K. Demoen, eds., Poetry and is Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium 
(Farnham, 2012), 69-88; D. R. Reinsch, “Der Autor ist tot — es lebe der 
Leser;  Zur  Neubewertung der  imizazio in der  byzantinischen 
Geschichtsschreibung in A. Rhoby and E. Schiffer, eds., Imitazio — 
Aemulatio — Variatio (Vienna, 2010), 23—32; and V. Valiavitcharska, Rhetoric 
and Rhythm in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2013). 


PART I 


Love for the Written Word 


The Emotions of Reading 


CHAPTER 1 


John Mauropous and the Benefits of Reading 


Marina Bazzani 


John Mauropous (c. 99o-—c. 1081) was one of the most prominent figures 
living in Constantinople in the eleventh century, an intellectual, teacher, 
rhetor, imperial advisor and metropolitan. During his life he was involved 
in the political and religious affairs of the empire, often against his will. 
At a certain point in his career he fell into disgrace, was dismissed from 
court and appointed Metropolitan of Euchaita on the Hellespont. Even- 
tually, he managed to return to Constantinople where he spent the last 
years of his life in the monastery of St John the Baptist of Petra." The 
variety of roles that John played over his life acquainted him with the most 
influential personalities of the time, and it is because of this that he is 
widely mentioned in contemporary sources, especially in the works of his 
most famous pupil, Michael Psellos.” However, precise information about 
some critical episodes of his life and his ecclesiastical career are scarce, so 
that many of the events that saw him as a protagonist are still enigmatic.” 
Despite his acquaintance with the mighty and the years spent at court, 
Mauropous was above all an intellectual and teacher who longed to devote 
his life to the pursuit of learning, and the preservation and dissemination 


For a detailed account of John's life, see E. Follieri, “Giovanni Mauropode metropolita di Euchaita, 
Otto canoni paracletici a N. S. Gesăi Cristo”, Archivio italiano per la storia della pietă, 5 (1967), 
1-200, especially 1-19; A. Karpozilos, ZuuBoAr orr ue?zrn Tod Biou nai roy Epyou Toi 'lcovwn 
Moupârro5os (Ioannina, 1982), 23-50; A. Karpozilos, 7he Lezters of Ioannes Mauropous Metropolitan 
of Euchaita (Thessalonike, 1990), 9-27. 

For example, K. N. Sathas, Meoarcowar BiBoâun (Venice, 1872-94), vol. v, 142-67; 
G. T. Dennis, ed., Michaelis Pselji Orationes Panegyricae (Stuttgart, 1994), 143-74, no. 17. The 
text has also been translated into Italian by R. Anastasi, Miche/e Psel/o: Encomio per Giovanni, piissimo 
mmetropolita di Euchaita e protosincello (Padua, 1968). 

"The scarcity of precise information and the subsequent uncertainties about the chronology of John's life 
are reflected in the divergent opinions of several scholars who have studied Mauropous. See, for instance: 
A. P. Kazhdan, “Some Problems in the Biography of John Mauropous', JOB, 43 (1993), 87-11; A. P. 
Kazhdan, “Some Problems in the Biography of John Mauropous IT, Byzantion, 65 (1995), 362-87; 
Karpozilos, Letters, 9-27; A. Karpozilos, “The Biography of John Mauropous Again”, 'EAAnvn&, 44 
(1994), 51-60; F. D'Aiuto, Tre canoni di Giovanni Mauropode în onore di santi militari (Rome, 1994), 
11-17; E. De Vries-van der Velden, “La lune de Psellos', BS/, s7 (1996), 239—56. 
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of knowledge, as is clear from his poems. The contrast between the desire 
to lead a quiet life of ofium and the need to be involved in politics 
characterises several of his epigrams “to himself, in which John strongly 
rejects accusations of having wasted his talent because of his decision to 
follow the principle of A&8e fiooas (live hidden). On the contrary, he 
claims to have done his duty by educating the youth, as well as by devoting 
himself so completely to studying, reading and emending texts that he 
has damaged his eyesight. It is on this side of Mauropous activity that 
the following pages will focus in order to shed light onto the life of a 
Byzantine scholar. 

Mauropous' surviving writings are numerous. Besides the many canons 
composed while he was a monk, there is a collection of epigrams, letters and 
speeches that the author himself assembled, as he states in his ȚIp6ypouua 
eis rw SAnv BiBAov, by selecting the best and most representative of his 
works. This probably occurred after the death of Constantine IX and before 
retiring, to the monastery.* Due to the character of the writings and to the 
fact that John himself selected them from his corpus, they are a useful tool 
to explore aspects of the author's personality and to analyse what sort of 
literary persona he wished to create for himself. 

In this chapter, | would like to focus on Mauropous the poet and scholar, 
and offer a commentary on poem 29, a short epigram in twelve-syllable 
verse, composed to celebrate the recovery of some neglected speeches of 
Gregory of Nazianzos, most probably denoting those speeches that were 
not recited during the liturgical year in the Orthodox Church.” There are 
several reasons that led me to pick this poem; first ofall, the epigram centres 


+ "The most comprehensive collection of John's writings is preserved in Vat. gr. 676, a parchment 
codex dated between the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century; the 
manuscript, though not an autograph, may have been compiled during the author's life or soon 
after his death. It was edited by P. de Lagarde and ]. Bollig, eds., Johannis Euchaitorum Metropolitae 
quae in Codice Vaticano Graeco 676 supersunt (Gâttingen, 1882). For a detailed description of John's 
collection and the way it was assembled, see R. Anastasi, Il “Canzoniere” di Giovanni di Euchaita”, 
SicGym, 22 (1969), 09-44; N. Wilson, “Books and Readers in Byzantium' in W. C. Loerke et al., 
eds., Byzantine Books and Bookmen: A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington, D. C., 1975), 
1-15, in particular 12-13; Karpozilos, ZuuBoAn; M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to 
Geometres: Texts and Contexts (Vienna, 2003), 62—5; F. Bernard, “The Circulation of Poetry in 11th- 
century Byzantium' in $. Neocleous, ed., Sai/ing to Byzantium: Papers from the First and Second 
Postgraduate Forums în Byzantine Studies (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2009), 145—60. 

On the Byzantine tradition of manuscript editions of Gregory of Nazianzos and their circulation in two 
separate collections, see G. Galavaris, Ze //strations of the Liturgical Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus 
(Princeton, N], 1969), 6-12; K. Weitzmann, “The Selection of Texts for Cyclic Illustration in Byzantine 
Manuscripts' in W. C. Loerke, ed., Byzantine Books and Bookmen: A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium 
(Washington, D. C., 1975), 69—109, in particular 93—6; Karpozilos, ZuuBoAn, 82—4; L. Brubaker, Vision 
and Meaning in Ninth-century Byzantium (Cambridge, 1999), 13—14. 
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on, and exalts the momentous effects of, reading — the f;/ conducteur of the 
present volume. It also conveys some features of the poet's personality, such 
as his interest in the use of texts for educational purposes, his lifelong 
commitment to books and his editorial activity. Finally, I believe that a 
close analysis of these verses will bring to light the complexity of this text, its 
wealth of allusions and the subtlety of Mauropous' poetic composition.“ 

The author does not give any detail about the circumstances under 
which the recovery of Nazianzos' discourses occurred or about their 
subject. Rather, he focuses mainly on the importance of this 
re-appropriation, contrasting the benefits derived from their rescue to the 
loss that would have occurred had the discourses fallen into oblivion. 


Eis Tous AOyous ToU OeoAyou Tous ui GVAywWowoKOHEVOUS 
Tis 6 OpaouvBeis 1rpâTos EiTreiv TOUS AOyoUs 

ÎMK1OTA TOUTOUS GVOYIVOOOKOHEVOUS; 

TIS KOOHOAOAUTTES PESS KOAVIITEL yoVvIA; 

Tis GOTEPaAS AGUTTOVTOS EyKPUTITEL VEGEL; 

Tis uapy&pous oTiABovras sis yîiv xoovvuei; 5 
peU kANOEws uEv Bookâvou weuGwvUuou, 

ei 5 Epyov exe, Înuias 1royKoouiou. 

văv 5 ou y&p Eoruw Epyov, AN &AAws Adyos. 

TO p&s 6pă&o0w poivov Ev Tfj Auxvig” 

Tr&oi. 1rpokeilo?w, 17301 KOIwWfj AOUTTETW 10 
doo. Berrew Exouo1 Tâv GAAwv 1TA£oV! 

cos eie 1râwTes eixov sidtvoi r&6s, 

eide 1rpooeixov Toio6e 1r&vTEs Tois AOyoIs: 

0UTO yăp ăv 1rpoxeipos î owTnpia 

Tapâv Garoow E piăs TavTns BiBAou 15 
E& yăp EÎTTEiv (S COPOUS TTo1£i WOVN 

&pkouoa 1rpoş 1raideuow &vOpw1rois SA. 

rÂMpns u&v E0T1 GOYu&TOV &TTOKPUPWV, 

rânpns 5t 8eiwov kai Gop&v WUGTNPloV, 

rimpns 5 xpnoT&v Dokâv 5i5oyu&Tov, 20 
rimpns SE kouwv TexvIKGv uOONu&TOoV” 

HOUOEiOV AUTOXPNUG, YVEow EuTTVEOV. 

TOUTNS ĂHEUTITOV TV YPAPIV KATAPTIOAS, 

TToAAOiS TPUPIV 1TpovOdNka ui) KevouuEvnv. 


aa A 





= 


* A long-awaited surge of interest in and awareness of eleventh-century poetry and its three major 
representatives — Michael Psellos, John Mauropus, Christopher Mytilenaios — has occurred over 
recent years. See the volume by F. Bernard and K Demoen, eds., Poezry and I& Context în Eleventh- 
Century Byzantium (Farnham, 2012), in which several of the contributions focus on or touch upon 
Mauropous' poetry; as well as F. Bernard, Wrizing and Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025—1081 
(Oxford, 2014). 
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On the speeches of the Theologian which are not read 

Who was the first to be so bold as to declare that these speeches are the least read? 
Who hides in a corner the light that enlightens the world? Who conceals these 
shining stars with a cloud? Who covers these gleaming pearls with a heap of earth? 
Ah, what a false and envious reputation! If this had been reality, what harm for the 
whole world! However, this is not reality, but a useless word. Let the light be seen 
shining on the stand; let it be placed before everyone, let it glow openly to all 
those who can see more than the others. Ah, if only all could know these things! If 
only they could turn their mind to these speeches! For thus salvation would be 
available to all from just this one book. I omit to say how wise it makes people, it 
alone being sufficient for the complete education of all. For it is full of secret 
doctrines, it is filled with divine and wise mysteries and with useful moral 
teachings and it is full of clever practical lessons: a real Museum indeed, which 
inspires knowledge. By producing a copy of its text without blemish, I have 
offered a source of infinite delight to many.” 


vv. 1-5: the poem opens with a series of anaphorical questions, all 
introduced by the interrogative pronoun ris. This sequence of four ques- 
tions with an almost identical structure helps accumulate tension and 
create expectations in the reader. The poet then, rather than releasing 
the tension, prolongs the emotional strain even further with an exclam- 
ation of horror in lines 6-7 at the thought of what could have happened 
had the A%yo: been lost for ever; then, only in line 8, does he release the 
tension that has accumulated so far. 

vv. 1-2: these verses are connected by enjambment between rous 
NSyous, at the end of line 1, and &voyweoroutvous, which forms the 
whole second half of line 2 and thus acquires special prominence. The 
participle strikes the reader as outstanding not only for its position, but 
also because it breaks the metrical rules of the Byzantine twelve-syllable 
verse with its initial sequence of three short vowels and the anapestic 
sequence at the end. The use of the participle &voywwokoutvous in place 
of the perfect participle &veyvooutva, which normally carries the meaning 
of “edited”, seems to suggest that this manuscript had been put aside among 
the no-longer-read books in the library where John came across it, and that 
it was bound to become forgotten.* 

vv. 3—4: the climaxing sequence of questions is characterised by a 
repeated contrast between brightness and darkness: vtpea and yovia at 
the end of the line strongly oppose the idea of radiance expressed by pâs 


7 "Text from Mauropous, Epigrams, eds. Lagarde and Bollig, 14 (xxx); translation my own. | am 
grateful for the insighttul suggestions made by the anonymous referee. 

5 R. Anastasi, “AOTOI MH ANATINOQZKOMENOI,, SicGym, 23 (1970), 202-4. On this epigram and 
the reasons for its composition, see also Karpozilos, ZuuBoAn, 82—4. 
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and &oTtpaş, and they convey the fear that the discourses, which are 
bearers of enlightening wisdom, might be concealed in the dark forever. 
In addition to a similar structure, the first two lines also share linguistic 
similarity in the use of xoouoAaurrs and A&urrovras, and an afhnity 
between e6s and &ortpas, as both are related to the celestial sphere. 
The poet also manages to convey irony in line 3 by juxtaposing, koouo- 
Naurrts pes and yovia: for a light so immense as to brighten up the whole 
world could hardly be hidden and contained in a corner. By means of such 
a paradox John stresses once more the substance and the value of these 
speeches. 

v. ş: the poet moves from the metaphor of stars and light to a compari- 
son of the speeches to gleaming pearls. The use of uopy&pous is evocative 
and slightly ambiguous at the same time. For it originally meant pearl- 
oyster (Ael. JNA 15.8) and only later came to signify pearl; in this way John 
introduces the idea of another natural element — the sea — next to the air 
and earth just previously mentioned. At the same time he creates a contrast 
between the opaqueness of the oyster shell and the splendid shine of pearls. 
In addition, it is interesting to observe how John bestows a sudden 
descending movement upon the verse by using the expression sis yîv 
xovvve and underlines the dive from the celestial dimension, called to 
mind in the previous lines, to an earthly sphere. Farlier the stars risked 
being, hidden in the sky, whereas now they are in danger of being buried 
under a heap of soil. Moreover, the imagery of the oyster, which lies in the 
depth of the sea, seems to allude to the inaccessibility of the speeches 
before their restitution by John, as well as to anticipate the idea of descent 
entailed in the second part of the verse. 

It is also worthwbhile noticing the variety of vocabulary in these lines, as 
it offers a glimpse of Mauropous' taste for language. The poet uses the 
compound adjective koopoAaurrss, a rare word that is attested before John 
only once in a ninth-century commentary (Komm. Jo. 128). In the 
following verse, he continues the same line of thought using the verb 
Năprroo referring, to the brightness of light and stars. However, in the case 
of the uapy&pous, John chooses the verb oriăBo, whose meaning is closely 
related to polished surfaces such as that of pearls. 

vv. 6-7: the tension of the previous questions is channelled into the 
indignant expression peu kAnoeos Bookâvou weuBwvuuou, the false belief 


” K. Hansmann, Ein nenentdeckter Kommentar zum Johannesevangelium (Paderborn, 1930). The same 
adjective is used by Theodore Prodromos (see W. Hârandner, ed., 7Peodoros Prodromos. FHistorische 
Gedichte (Vienna, 1974), 261 (12.5)). 
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thar these speeches are no longer read. The poet's apprehension is then 
loosened by the counterfactual at the beginning of verse 7, where the past 
eixe states clearly that such a dreadful event has not occurred. 

v. 8: here the poet promptly reassures the reader about the fate of the 
speeches and dismisses the palpable trepidation of the first part of the 
epigram. Mauropous dissolves the fear previously raised in the reader both 
by beginning the line with văv 5 ov, which leaves no doubt about the state 
of reality, and also through the concision and the speed of the verse, which 
is achieved by the use of only monosyllabic and disyllabic words, as well as 
by the very evident alliteration—GAA' &AAcos Aoyos-in the second hemistich. 

vv. 9-11: John reintroduces the theme of light; but this time the light is 
enabled to perform its active function and to shine freely for the benefit of 
all men, or at least of those who are capable of seeing better and, therefore, 
of understanding the value of Gregory's discourses. John powerfully 
emphasises the importance of these speeches and the urgent need for their 
widespread dissemination not only by means of the sequence of the impera- 
tive forms 6p&o8o, 1rpokeio0o and Aayrriroo in lines 9—10, but more so by 
alluding, to the Gospel of Matthew (5.15). The speeches, like the apostles, 
are compared to the light of the world, which must not be hidden, but 
rather must be placed on a stand to enlighten everyone in the house. 

vv. 12-15: following the wish that the light propagating from the 
discourses may become visible to all mankind, John expresses his hope 
that all men could turn to them, so as to achieve salvation through the 
teachings of this single book. These verses constitute a sort of watershed 
within the poem; the first part of the composition, which is dominated by 
questions, indignation and anxiety over a possible loss of the discourses, is 
followed up by a second part, which conversely focuses upon the enlight- 
ening nature of the discourses themselves and their positive influence on 
readers. The almost salvific function of the speeches and their immediate 
accessibility is highlighted by the prominent position of rpoxeipos A 
owTnpia in the second half of line 14. 

vv. 16-17: the poet further highlights the extraordinary qualities of 
the newly rediscovered book with an enjambment and through the structure 
of both verses. The pause after roci in line 16 separates the adjective p&vn 
from the rest of the verse and gives prominence to it. În its turn uovn îs 
separated from its participle &prodoa at the beginning ofline 17. În addition 
to that, the hyperbaton between 1roiSeuow, which sits significantly in the 
very centre of the verse, and 8Anv, also placed in a prominent position at 
the end of verse 17, helps underline the exceptional action of the discourses, 
which alone can provide men with wisdom and a complete education. 
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vv. 18—24: the final part of the poem is the most revealing with regard to 
personal details concerning the poet. In the last verses John informs the 
reader of his activity as restorer of manuscripts and, at the same time, 
shows some traits of his personality through his enthusiasm for this 
discovery and his judgement on the quality of the speeches. 

vv. 18-21: the anaphorical sequence of four verses all introduced by the 
adjective 1rApns mirrors the opening lines of the composition; once again 
John adopts this rhetorical device to amplify the resonance of the ideas he 
wants to express. These verses present the same structure, with just the 
variatio of utv and 5t and the presence of the verb :ori only in line 18. 
Moreover, the last two lines are even more closely connected through the 
final rhyme between A0k&v idoyp&rov and Texvik&v uadnu&Tev. 
The juxtaposition of verses with an analogous structure, and the use of 
anaphora is a recurring stylistic device in several of Mauropous' compos- 
itions and not a one-time occurrence. * The poet resorts to it in order to 
express pathos, to increase the reader's expectations and to strengthen 
ideas. It is plausible that in this case Mauropous resumes the anaphorical 
succession as a way to reconnect the closing part of the poem to its 
beginning and to harmonise the two by their shared stylistic features. 

It is worthwbhile considering the various qualities John assigns to Gregory's 
discourses as they include a whole range of teachings, which are listed 
according, to their relevance to humankind. First, Mauropous affrms that 
the discourses contain beliefs and mysteries that are hardly comprehensible to 
human faculties, by which he probably means the unexplainable mysteries of 
Christian religion. Then, he acknowledges the presence of valuable moral 
teachings in the discourses. Finally, and most interestingly, John underlines 
the value of the speeches from a rhetorical and literary point ofview, by stating 


"9 See Mauropous, Epigrams, eds. Lagarde and ]. Bollig, 15 (xx.26-8).: 


&TpooTos E0TI Trăow OrrĂwVv Opyâvois. 

ăTpeoTos £071 Tois popois Tv BOYH&TOV. 

XÂNTITOS EOTI Tois PPOXOIS TV YPANNETOV. 
Ibid., 25 (xLvir.20—4): 

OU y&p nânvos kai Tpopos poi, PIAT&TI, 

ou rroudoyowyos Kati S5&okaAos uOvn; 

Ev O0i TTOVOUS ÎVEyKO HOKPOUS Kali KOTIOUS; 

v ooi 6rîjsa vukTas &ypurrvous GAos, 

zv ooi 6inutpeuoa K&uvoov Ev AOyo1s 


Ibid., 43 (xc.5-6): 


iowş &5o$os 2071, GA EAeudtpo” 
iows kpoTov ăuorpos, GAA& roi pdovoov” 
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that they abound in subile artistic lessons. Although the Literary significance of 
the discourses is mentioned only at the very end of the composition, it is 
nonetheless very important, as it reveals what an essential role Mauropous' 
past practice as a man of letters and a teacher played in his work. John's 
interest in language and its precise usage, probably a consequence of long 
years of teaching, also appears in these verses. In particular, the use of 
5iSayu&rov and uaâmu&rev seems to be of particular relevance; for the 
former expresses something that is taught, while the latter signifies something 
that is learned. This choice of words seems also to rate the importance of the 
content over the form of the discourses, as if A9k& 55ăyuara were more 
meaningful and compelling to teach than rexvi& poOhuora. 

v. 22: în the course of the poem Gregory's discourses slowly acquire a 
fuller dimension and a life of their own; indeed, after having compared the 
discourses to light and celestial bodies, John not only describes them as an 
abode of art and poetry in their very essence — uovotiov aurâxpnua — but 
also as a sort of living being that inspires knowledge — yv&ow ăprrvtov. 
The author's enthusiasm în this concluding sequence is unmistakable, and it 
is fascinating to observe its almost contradictory nature. The joy and the relief 
for the rescue of the manuscript initially seems to spring mainly from religious 
devotion, since these texts alone could readily provide wisdom and deliver- 
ance to humankind. More excitedly, in lines 20-—1 there appears another, 
more secular kind of reference that stems from the rhetorical and stylistic skills 
of the theologian. The idea of the spiritual and artistic value of the discourses is 
summarised in line 21 by the expression pouosiov aUTEXPNuO, YVEoW 
2urrvtov, where art and knowledge are indissolubly bound together. 

vv. 23—4: the last two lines of the poem are interesting from an 
autobiographical point of view; in them, the author reveals that he has 
restored the script of the manuscript to make it perfect in its kind and to 
provide humanity with never-ending enjoyment, thus confirming his 
strenuous activity as philologist and restorer of books. It is impossible to 
determine what John means exactly with raraprioas, whether the emend- 
ation of the text or its transcription into minuscule." ' However, keeping in 
mind the evidence given in several of his poems, one ought certainly to 
consider these words as a further testimony of Mauropous' love for books, 
which made him a scholar engaged in the propagation of culture, as well as 


** “The verb xaraprilew has various meanings, among which “adjust, restore, equip, prepare; LS], 910. 
The word ypaen can signify either the writing or the copy ofa book; see B. Atsalos, La erminologie 
du livre-manuscrit ă lEpogue byzantine (Thessalonike, 2001), 185—6. It is therefore quite difficult to 
know what the author means exactly. 
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in its preservation for posterity. The author's zeal in preserving and 
emending manuscripts throughout his life and during his stay in Euchaita 
is attested by several other epigrams, which are relevant and help place 
epigram 29 within the larger picture of Mauropous' poetry. * Two com- 
positions in particular recall the restoration and correction of liturgical 
books for daily service in the bishopric.'* In another poem, perhaps 
written when John was older, he tells of the poor reward gained in return 
for his care and for the time spent over the books; indeed, he laments that 
he is very ill and crushed by endless pain. * 

These short epigrams are revealing of the poet's efforts to emend texts 
and of his belief that he has done it to the best of his ability.'* Such a 
philological zeal blends perfectly with John's interest in linguistic matters 
and his inclination for teaching, as it emerges from several poems of his 
collection. Of special note are his poetic manifesto and some poems 
composed on the occasion of linguistic controversies, and all are worthy 
of consideration. 

In his opening poem John discloses the principles that have guided him 
in the selection process of his collection. By asserting that he has always 
been aware of the importance of restraint — uerpov — in everything, John 
states that he wants to avoid excess and unpleasantness for his readers by 
choosing just a small part of his literary works, both in prose and verse.'* 
Others, he continues, may well write at great length, but the Day of 


> See Mauropous, Epigrams, eds. Lagarde and ]. Bollig, so-1 (xcvir-xcrx). 
3 Ibid., and in particular 50 (xcvu.1—3).: 


Uuveov £rreA?ov huepnoiov Biphous 

Tăo&v Te TOVTEV Tv ypaphv ETTIGEOAS 

Kai XEipa Kai voUv 605 Evîjv KOTAPTICAS. 
Ibid., 51 (xcrx.1—5): 


kaAnv Se6wkos Tois BipAois Urroupyiav, 
AUTES 1rovnpăv GwriAaufâvo xăprw' 
Tâv Ev yăp î6N Tăs vooous iaoăunv, 
Ey BE OUVTETNKOA Kai KOKGS EXOD; 
KOTTOV TO C&ua OuvTpiBeis ăpeTpia. 
*5 Ibid., sI (xcvrar.1—2): 
ou 1roAă ut, rpâmoTa 1râvra 5 îvO&5e” 
OUK &v y&p eUpois &AAaxoU Tă BeATio. 


*$ Ibid., 1 (1-2): 


xrodoi i5axBeis os ăpro'Tov 1r&v uETpov, 
T& 7 ăia 1r&vra uerpiălo, Ko AOyous. 


John underlines the importance of proportion and restraint also in 19 (Xxx1v.11-12): 


GUETPiA yYăP TTAVTAXOU KaKOV uEYA, 
u&moTa 5 î păeipouoa Tîv uETPOU PVowW. 
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Judgement will bring justice and their speeches will burn like hay.'” 
This statement is relevant as it offers a glimpse into John's literary taste. 
Such aversion for magniloquent speeches and pedantic linguistic purism 
comes into sight in various compositions directed against oxe5oypășpoi, 
the authors of oxA8n, short texts initially used in school to illustrate 
grammatical notions, and that later degenerated into paradoxical compos- 
itions used to show one's ex tempore rhetorical ability.'* John's dislike for 
this kind of abstruse skill and his stance in relation to intellectuals acting 
in this manner is apparent in several compositions.” În an epigram written 
in response to hostile comments on his usage of the verb murp&oro with 
the preposition &vri, the poet reveals himself a bitter polemicist ready to 
defend the correctness of his choice for the sake of clarity, and on account 
of his aversion of the obscure word plays that schedographers scatter in 
their texts. ” În this case, as the grammatical observation of the critic was 
essentially correct, John seems to be actually supporting a more contem- 
porary use of Greek. This would be a use in which the meaning of the 
spoken word corresponded to that of the written word even though it 


On the question of utrpov and &uerpia see Karpozilos, ZuufoAr), 77-8; P. Magdalino, “Cultural 
Change? “The Context of Byzantine Poetry from Geometres to Prodromos in Bernard and 
Demoen, eds., Poetry and Its Contexts, 19—36. 

Ibid., 2 (1.38-9): 


ŞI 


£is kaVo1w EK5I5WOW GTPOKTOUS AOYOUS, 

os XOpTov, os Epnuov ixu&5os 6UAov. 
The bibliography on schedography is immense and what follows is by no means comprehensive. 
H. Hunger, Die Pochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich, 1978), vol. 11, 25—9; 
A. Garzya, Storia e interpretazione di testi bizantini (London, 1974), vii, 1-14; A. P. Kazhdan, 
“Schedographia”, ODB, vol. m, 1849; R. Anastasi, “Giovanni di Euchaita e gli ZKEAIKOI (sic), 
SicGym, 24 (1971), 61-9; L. Vassis, “Graeca Sunt, Non Leguntur, BZ, 86/87 (1993—4), 1-19; 
1. Vassis, “T&v vecov qrhodyov rodaiouara: 'H ouMoy1 oxe86v Toy xoâika Vaticanus Palatinus 
gr. 92, EdAnwnă, 52 (2002), 37-68; |. Polemis, Tlpofimuora Tis Butovwriwviis oxe5oypașias', 
EXAnwină, 45 (1995), 277-302; |. Polemis, Teowpyios uoiiorep &yioreoocapakovriTns, EAAnvmă, 
46 (1996), 30r1-6; I. Polemis, “Philologische und historische Probleme in der schedographischen 
Sammlung, des Codex Marcianus GR x, 31, Byzantion, 67 (1997), 252-63; K. Manaphes and 
I. Polemis, “Baoiheiou TleaSirou ovexbora tpyo', EEBS, 49 (19948), 1-62; P. A. Agapitos, 
“Grammar, Genre and Patronage in the Twelfth Century: a Scientific Paradigm and its 
Implications”, JOB, 64 (2014), 1-22. See also R. H. Robins, e Byzantine Grammarians: Their 
Place în History (Berlin, 1993), 125—48. 
"9 R. Anastasi, “Su Giovanni di Euchaita”, SicGym, 29 (1976), 19—49; in particular 29-41. 
** Mauropous, Epigrams, eds. Lagarde and ]. Bollig, 18 (oxxrun. 5-8): 


râs 5 oi AEyovTes Kai yp&povTEs Tv 1IP&01wW, 
dres ouvtoTn kai ka? vriva TpOTrov, 

EGw pEpovTra! TOU TTpooTkovTos AOyoU, 
OK&PNV KOACUVTES TV UuVvOUuEVNV OK&PNV; 


Also ibid., 37 (uxvrn). 
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might have been in contrast with ancient writers, rather than a purist usage 
of the language as some of his contemporaries maintained.”" 

This interest in philological disputes formed an integral part of John's 
teaching activity throughout his life. Mauropous opened a renowned 
school in Constantinople at the beginning of his career where the young 
Michael Psellos was among his students. It is possible to gather that lessons 
took place in his home and that the author was not only devoted to 
educating, but also to arbitrating literary disagreements among pupils 
and teachers. ” However, what is even more interesting and revealing 
about John's commitment to education is his statement that he offered 
his knowledge, without charge, to his students and to all those who wished 
to learn. * Such indifterence to money suits Mauropous” character and the 
numerous declarations of contempt for wealth and the Epicurean ideal of 
N&8e ficooas by which he longed to live. * The genuineness of the poet's 
commitment to teaching, and to a quiet life is further corroborated by the 
fact that such ambition was felt neither as a renunciation of worldly 
honours nor as a waste of God-given talents, as John argued forcefully in 
the last ofa series of epigrams is taurâv. ” This poem is a reflection on life 
in the form of a dialogue between the poet and Reason; while Reason 
objects to John's life choices and his determination to refuse nomination as 
bishop, Mauropous makes his case by reasserting his contempt for glory 


** Tbid., 18 (xxur.30—31): 


TO yăp oaqts Te kai 1rpo6nAov Ev AOyo1s, 
Moyoypășois îjâoTov, ou oxe6oypăpois. 


Anastasi, “Giovanni di Euchaita”, 68-9; Karpozilos, ZuuBoAr), 91—2. 
** Ibid., 25 (xLvir.26—8): 


Kpivov uo8nroiis kai S5aox&Aois Epis, 
EToIuos &v &ITaO1W £iş GTTOKPIOEIS 
Kali 1TpooTEeTnKos Toiis ypașoiis kai Tofis BipAois. 


On Mauropous' school, see P. Lemerle, Cing €rudes sur le xIe sitcle byzantin (Paris, 1977), 
193-248, especially 197-201, where the author argues that Mauropus was not a regular teacher. 
Karpozilos, on the other hand, accepts John's teaching career, as well as the fact that his school was 
located in his house, Karpozilos, Lezzers, 11. See also C. Livanos, “Exile and Return in John 
Mauropus, Poem 47”, BMGS, 32 (2008), 38-49. 

Ibid., 25 (xvi.29—31): 


2 


S 


v ooi ovviita yv&ow E paOnu&Tov, 

v ooi 6: ravTnv Tois BEdouo1 OKOpTrIoAs 

1rodAous vopous E6el6o TTpoika TE vEwV. 
Mauropous, Lerters, eds. Lagarde and ]. Bollig, 51 (v.3—4): “îuăs ... TOUS T& to QPEUyEew 
torrou6aK6TAS; TOUS TĂ Ade Briooaş, eirrep Tis ETepos, Tiuăv EyvookOTOS; 
Mauropous, Epigrams, eds. Lagarde and ]. Bollig, 46-7 (xcn); on this poem, see also R. Anastasi, 
“Note di filologia greca”, SicGym, 26 (1973), 97-131, in particular 121—4. 


24 
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and by claiming proudly that he has carried out his duty as long as good 
health has allowed him”“ through the dedication of his life to the educa- 
tion of youth.” Once again it is evident how learning, teaching and 
preserving knowledge for future generations was an essential component 
of the poer's beliefs. 

It would be possible to continue discussing John's poetry at length, but 
it is now time to draw some conclusions. The analysis of the text has 
revealed the many levels of meaning in which this poem can be read and 
how much information, related to both the style and the poetic self of the 
author, can be extrapolated from it. It is evident from the text and from 
what has been argued above that John was a multifaceted intellectual gifted 
with an extraordinary linguistic talent and a real enthusiasm for books, 
which he successfully handed down to his pupils through his lifelong 
commitment to education. It has also been seen how epigram 29 fits 
within the larger picture of Mauropous' poetry and how many elements 
recurring, in his writings are present in it too. Finally, the way in which 
John spreads personal evidence in his writings has also been shown. 
Although this is sparse and often vague, nevertheless it helps shed some 
light on the personality of the author and seems to anticipate the urge for 
autobiographical disclosure and the greater craving of poets and writers to 
assert themselves in their works, which will become apparent in the 
writings of Michael Psellos and of later Byzantine authors.'* One might 
argue that these elements are not truly autobiographical, but rather that 
they only contribute to the construction of Mauropous' Literary persona. 
Undoubtedly, John wants to convey a certain image of himself throughout 
the collection of his writing, especially through his personal poems, which 
are intended to exemplify the various stages of his life and personal 


*5 Ibid., 46 (xv.27-9): 


"roiov Aoyou TădavTov; OUK Exo Aoyov, 

oYTo kauvâvTov (os 6păs) T&v Spyâvov 

cos un5E AerrTov pOtyua TTEUTTEIV EUKOAWGS. 
*7 Ibid., 46 (xcu.41—3): 


KOAGS yeopyTIoaoa TTOĂĂOUS TV vEwoV- 
TOvTAS yăp OU Ti0Npu, u Ko KOuTIGOW! 
TAN &AA& 1rAelorous-îpev E uodmu&Toov. 

5 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 36-8. On the rise of autobiographical impulse in the eleventh 
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development. However, I believe it would be wrong to divest John's 
personal disclosure of all authenticity and spontaneity. For as I have argued 
elsewhere, behind every autobiographical expression lies a retrospective 
analysis of one's life carried out to review and, often, justify the outcome of 
one's existence, but there is also an emotional component, which is deeply 
rooted in man's need to express himself and to be remembered. Certainly, 
it is this mix of intellectual sophistication, literary fervour, involvement in 
the political and cultural events of his epoch and autobiographical disclos- 
ure that makes John Mauropous such a remarkable personality and an 
author worthy of being, studied in greater depth. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Autobiographies of the Patriarch 
Gennadios Il Scholarios 


Michael Angold 


There are many Byzantine texts that contain long autobiographical 
passages. Rather than worrying how far these constitute autobiography 
in any modern sense, we should allow Martin Hinterberger to be our 
guide. He has not only demonstrated the value of studying these texts for 
themselves, but has also devised a brilliantly simple solution to the prob- 
lem of defining autobiography în a Byzantine context by including all first- 
person narratives, even if occasionally they are couched in the third 
person!" 'This means dealing with an assemblage of very different materials. 
They range from the detailed autobiographies of Nikephoros Blemmydes 
to incidental personal information. Hinterberger therefore divides these 
disparate texts into categories. These include apologetical works, which in 
the last days of Byzantium seem almost the preferred vehicle for autobio- 
graphical reflections.” The best known is Demetrios Kydones” apology 
written around 1363, in which he uses autobiography to explain and 
defend his Latin sympathies.” Rather different, but still entirely autobio- 
graphical, is the defence that Paul Tagaris made in 1394 before the 
patriarchal court, in which he endeavoured to explain how he could be 
both Latin patriarch of Constantinople and Orthodox patriarch of 
Jerusalem.” It was before the same court, but ten years after the fall 
of Constantinople, that the megas chartophylax Theodore Agallianos 
delivered two speeches defending himself against charges of corruption 
and incompetence. His defence is largely autobiographical.” Agallianos is 
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important for our purposes, because he was a close friend and ally of the 
Patriarch Gennadios II. The charges brought against him were an indirect 
attack on Gennadios, who had by then resigned the patriarchate, but in 
retirement remained an influential voice. 

At various stages in his life Gennadios produced apologies in order to 
defend himself against his detractors. Though by no means devoid of 
interest, his apologies, in the same way as other of his personal writings, 
provide little autobiographical detail. Gennadios prefers to defend himself 
by argument and assertion rather than by setting out the facts of his life. 
His reticence has created an enigma for future generations, so much so that 
the great Uhniate scholar Leo Allatios posited the existence of three men 
with the name of George Scholarios, as a way of coming to terms with the 
apparent inconsistencies of Scholarios” career.“ How was it possible for a 
man who was an advocate of the union of the Orthodox and Latin 
churches, to become the leader of the anti-unionists? Joseph Gill, the 
historian of the Council of Florence, accepted that this was indeed 
the case, but remained distinctly uncomfortable about it.” From an oppos- 
ite perspective, the Orthodox historian Theodore Zeses had systematically 
to dismiss the majority of Scholarios” unionist writings as later fabrications, 
in a misplaced attempt to protect his subjects Orthodoxy." 

More recently, Franz Tinnefeld has argued on textual grounds for their 
authenticity,” while C. ]. G. Turner has been able to expose the artificiality 
of the contradiction between Scholarios” apparently pro-Latin views and 
his later anti-unionist stance.'” In doing so, they prepared the way for 
Marie-Heltne Blanchev's superb new biography of George-Gennadios 
Scholarios. She is able to provide a convincing account of the future 
patriarch's intellectual and spiritual evolution, which she sees, far from 
being, inconsistent, as an attempt to protect and adapt his core beliefs to 
the momentous changes occurring, in his lifetime. She pays especial atten- 
tion to what she terms his “crits ă contenu autobiographique”, which are 
mostly in the form of apologies, and wonders why recent work on 
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Byzantine autobiography has overlooked them.!" The short answer is that 
where possible Scholarios avoided autobiographical reminiscence. Never- 
theless, he could not help but reveal something of the inner man, which 
gives his apologies a particular interest. 

George Scholarios' first apology was a defence of his Latin studies." 
There is so little concrete detail that the dating is problematic. It survives 
in the author's autograph. It shows plenty of evidence of reworking, but it 
lacks any title, which may mean that it was never delivered. It has normally 
been dated to before the Council of Ferrara/Florence (1438—9) because of 
the lack of any reference or even allusion to the council. Recently M.-H. 
Blanchet has suggested that it was composed soon after Scholarios” return 
from Italy.'* She does so on the grounds of the similarities of its themes to 
those of a letter he wrote to his students after his return from the council, 
but this may only have been a matter of recycling the contents of his 
apology; for there are strong indications in an opinion Scholarios was asked 
to give on Bessarion's treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit — usually 
referred to as the Orazio dogmatica — that Scholarios' apology for his Latin 
studies dated from before the Council of Florence. * Scholarios presented 
it as a response to criticism sparked off by youthful indiscretions before 
setting out for the council.'? An early date for the apology would help 
explain the declaration it contains that, should he quit his native land, it 
would not be out of a sense of disillusionment, but in order to obtain 
proper remuneration.'* M.-H. Blanchet has shown that in the early 1430s 
Scholarios was actively considering leaving Constantinople either for the 
Peloponnese or possibly Rome.” By 1437 he had entered imperial service. 
The question of remuneration was thereafter less relevant. 

Scholarios' Latin studies laid him open to the charge that he was a Latin 
sympathiser. His defence was in three stages. To study Latin did not make 
you any the less a Byzantine, but what was the purpose of learning Latin if 
you did not use it to converse with Latins and to acquaint yourself directly 
with Latin culture? If you consequently found Latins congenial, that did 
not mean that you were any the less an Orthodox Christian. But some 
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might think that Scholarios' own words convict him, for however one 
reads his apology, it was a eulogy for Latin culture. He reminded his 
detractors of the many Latins who were studying Greek and the rewards 
and prestige that this brought them in their native countries. Enthusiasm 
for study appeared a Latin characteristic, so that “their peasants seem more 
learned than students here, while the Hellenic [scholars] among us are such 
in name only. As for the rest, they can, with two or three exceptions, 
scarcely be called literate."'* He admired those Latin scholars who studied 
Aristotle and Plato, in contrast to their Byzantine counterparts, who 
thought them a “waste of time (&x%os Erco1ov). ” Here he is echoing 
the opinion of Demetrios Kydones, who applauded the efforts of the 
Latins to master “the labyrinths of Plato and Aristotle, for which [the 
Byzantines] had never ever shown any inclination”.”” Before the Council 
of Florence there was only the thinnest of dividing lines separating George 
Scholarios and Demetrios Kydones in their respective attitudes towards 
union with the Roman Church. Scholarios was clear that the religious 
differences with the Latins were trivial (roăea kai utrpra).* He makes the 
naive assertion that his enemies could not know what he believed 
and therefore were not in a position to accuse him of deviating from 
Orthodoxy. This sounds like special pleading. Elsewhere he admitted 
that at this time out of the devilment of youth he even defended the Latin 
position, because he was not convinced that the addition of the filiogze to 
the creed was strictly speaking unorthodox. He had found support for it in 
some of the Greek Fathers. He hoped that the council would pronounce 
definitively on the matter. ” At the Council of Florence he worked very 
hard to find a formula that would reconcile Latin and Orthodox differ- 
ences on the procession of the Holy Spirit."* 

How was it possible for a proponent of the union of churches, as George 
Scholarios was both before and during the Council of Florence, to become 
the leader of opposition to union? This has always been the fascination of 
George Scholarios. It may also help explain why he is so miserly with 
autobiographical detail. He was only too aware of his false position and was 
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careful not to supply personal information, which might then be used 
against him. It was quite otherwise for his friend and ally Theodore 
Agallianos, who had also originally been a member of the Byzantine 
delegation to the council, but providentially had been prevented from 
going by a psychosomatic illness.'* Unlike those who participated in the 
council, he had nothing to apologise for in its aftermath. Perhaps this 
contributed to his greater willingness to lay open to scrutiny the facts of his 
Garegt, * 

Scholarios” dilemma was, on the surface, lirtle different from that of 
most members of the Byzantine delegation to the council. To a greater or 
lesser degree they anticipated that it would be possible to reach an 
agreement on the reunion of churches on terms acceptable to the Ortho- 
dox Church. George Scholarios did more than most towards achieving this 
end. This was at the behest of Emperor John VIII Palaiologos, whose 
advisor he was. The emperor entrusted him with one of the most delicate 
tasks that arose in the course of the council: drafting a profession of faith in 
response to the one received from the Latins. He did so, carefully avoiding 
the most obvious compromise formula, which equated the procession of 
the Holy Spirit zbrozgb 1he Son, which was acceptable to the Orthodox, 
with the Latin teaching of the procession of the Holy Spirit from zbe Son, 
which was not. When he presented this to the Byzantine delegation, it was 
approved by twenty-eight votes to twelve against. But the Latins rejected 
it on grounds of lack of clarity."* This was a humiliation, if only because 
of Scholarios” well-known disparagement of the intellectual standards of 
Byzantine scholars when compared to their Latin counterparts. ” He 
obviously thought that his Latin expertise set him apart from the rest of 
the Byzantine delegation. It was a blow to discover that the Latins 
condemned his theology for its lack of clarity. Despite encouraging words 
from his friend Francesco Filelfo,'* George Scholarios was beginning to 
realise that in these surroundings a grasp of Aristotelian thought mediated 
through Thomas Aquinas was not quite enough. ” Latins at the council 
were far more interested in Plato and turned for enlightenment to 
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Scholarios' colleague George Gemistos (Plethon). It must have dawned on 
Scholarios that there would be no great demand for his services in Italy. 
There was one more humiliation in store. Towards the end of the council 
the emperor forced him, along with the other lay members of the delega- 
tion, to accept in writing the compromise formula on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, which would provide the basis for a reunion of the churches. 
It embraced exactly that equivalence of the Greek 7rozgP ze Son and the 
Latin from the Son which Scholarios had earlier been trying to avoid.” 
As a layman there was no need for Scholarios to sign the act of union. 
There may therefore be nothing out of the ordinary about his departure 
from Florence before the end of the council. On the other hand, he left in 
the company of the emperor's brother Demetrios Palaiologos, for whom 
departure from the council was an act of defiance directed against the 
imminent conclusion of a reunion of churches.*" It also suggests coolness 
towards Emperor John VIII, whom Scholarios had served faithfully during 
the council. For example, he can only have drafted his “Appeal on behalf 
of Peace and Aid to the Fatherland” on instructions from the emperor. 
This tract has become notorious because it appears to advocate union of 
churches on Latin terms in order to obtain aid for Constantinople. It was 
addressed to the patriarchal synod. The Greek Acra of the council suggest 
that it was read out along with other of Scholarios” pro-unionist tracts on 
13 and 14 April 1439 ata meeting of the synod, which was presided over 
by the emperor with cardinals in attendance.*” If this was indeed the case, 
it did not mean that these tracts were specially composed for the occasion. 
By April 1439 Constantinople was no longer in danger, but it had been in 
the autumn of 1438, when news reached the Greek delegation that the 
Turks were preparing to attack Constantinople. This seems the most likely 
occasion for the original composition of Scholarios” “Appeal'. The emperor 
wanted the members of the delegation to the council to provide funds to 
help with the city's defence, but immediately came up against opposition 
from the bishops.”* Scholarios” tract presented them with the alternative, 
which was to return home with a union concluded very much on Latin 
terms. his does not mean that it reflected either Scholarios' own point 
of view, or, for that matter, the emperor's, which was always that union 
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should only be on the basis ofan agreed resolution of the points of dogma 
separating the two Churches. Scholarios was simply carrying out the task 
allotted to him by his master. It was a way of bringing home to the bishops 
the serious implications of their refusal to provide for the defence of 
Constantinople. He had done much the same in the debates before the 
Greek delegation set off for Italy, when he had set out two opposing views 
of the union of churches.** There therefore seems to be no good reason to 
dismiss Scholarios” “Appeal as a later falsification; it should be seen, rather, 
as the product of a particular turn of events.”” 

In his attitude both towards the Latins and Latin culture in general and 
towards the question of union George Scholarios was remarkably consist- 
ent. Down to the end of his life he remained an admirer of Latin culture 
and of Thomas Aquinas in particular. Thanks to recent work by Hugh 
Barbour and Christopher Livanos, Scholarios” ability to combine oppos- 
ition to the union of churches with devotion to the thought of Thomas 
Aquinas no longer seems a contradiction in terms.'“ Scholarios was an 
Aristotelian, and like a previous generation of Byzantine scholars he found 
Thomas Aquinas a particularly illuminating guide to Aristotle's thought. 
He concentrated on those aspects of Aquinas' work that were in tune with 
the study of Aristotle at Byzantium. He simply disregarded areas of 
disagreement, such as dogma. He used Aquinas” philosophical and logical 
approach the better to understand and elucidate Orthodox positions. 
As far as he was concerned, it was the mastery of methodology that 
explained the intellectual superiority of the Latins, not their dogma. The 
teachings of Thomas Aquinas therefore had litle or no relevance to 
Scholarios” position on the union of churches, which remained an issue 
to be resolved by an ecumenical council. But in its aftermath Scholarios 
had to decide whether the union concluded at Florence was legitimate; 
whether it had been forced or not. 

Something of his thinking emerges from the opinion that he gave, after 
his return from the council, on Bessarion's Orzzzo dogmatica, which to a 
very large degree provided the reasoned basis on which the Orthodox 
agreed to the reunion of Church. Scholarios dismisses its argument as 
specious (kakounx&vcos)”” and then launches into a bitter personal attack 
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on Bessarion. The two men had been reasonably close in the run-up to the 
council. “They were allies in the early stages of the council. Scholarios 
provided Bessarion with the materials and arguments for his address to the 
council on 1 November 1438, in which he refuted the Latin position over 
the addition of the fliogue."* It was a major triumph for the Orthodox 
delegation. But Scholarios now accused Bessarion of having the arrogance 
to believe he was intellectually superior to other men. He reminded him 
that he was human after all and quite likely to fall into error, especially 
when he spurned good advice." Scholarios accused Bessarion of preferring 
to rely on acolytes who did his dirty work. He compared them to a pack of 
hunting dogs. They fawned over their master and attacked his enemies and 
even his friends.*” This accusation comes as a surprise, even as a shock. 
If true, it places Bessarion's activities at Florence in a new light. Evidence 
for his deliberate creation of a circle of scholars only comes after his final 
departure from Constantinople for Rome in 1441,*' but there is a distinct 
possibility that he had already begun to build up a following by the time he 
went to the council. One might think of a man, such as John Argyropou- 
los, who joined Bessarion later in Italy. The former's invective against 
Katablattas, which dates to around the time of the council, shows him at 
work, traducing an opponent.*” 

Scholarios agreed that Bessarion could not have brought about the 
Orthodox adhesion to the act of union by himself. He knew the kind of 
people who had helped him: “nasty, feather-headed little men of no 
standing, who were full of admiration for your achievements, whatever 
these may be, in the expectation that the union would bring them honours 
and bishoprics or, in some cases, large sums of money'.*” Those more 
learned than Bessarion were not given a chance to challenge his propos- 
itions, because the emperor enjoined silence.** This is possibly the only 
hint of criticism of John VIII Palaiologos that Scholarios ever let drop. 
Having been instrumental in bringing about the union of churches, 
Bessarion then abandoned Constantinople for the honours and riches 
offered by Rome on the pretext of organising aid, but Scholarios could 
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see no good coming of this. Bessarion's departure pained him because he 
had been a dear and wise friend. He claimed to have valued him “above 
water, air and life itself. Now he had departed to become an adornment of 
Italy, while Scholarios was left behind unappreciated by his fellow 
citizens." 

Scholarios” opinion on Bessarion's Orzzio may not be a piece of auto- 
biography, but it illuminates a watershed in George Scholarios” career. His 
decision to oppose the union of Florence rested on his conviction that 
Bessarion had rigged the union by ensuring that his questionable views on 
the procession of the Holy Spirit were never subjected to proper scrutiny. 
But there were more personal considerations. At some point during the 
council the friendship of the two men came under strain. Scholarios” self- 
pitying remark about being left behind suggests that the fault may have 
been more on Bessarion's side than his own. 'The key moment is likely to 
have been the failure of the compromise formula presented by Scholarios 
to the council. Bessarion had initially given it his support, but after the 
cardinals had rejected it out of hand he realised he would have to work 
without Scholarios, who seems also to have lost the trust of the emperor. 
This underlines how humiliating an experience the council was for Scho- 
larios. If he were still uncertain about his stance on the union, when he 
returned to Constantinople, Bessarion's decision to return to Rome would 
have decided him. This was the ultimate betrayal of their friendship. 

All this nonetheless fails to explain why Scholarios should then have 
played so active a role in the anti-unionist agitation in Constantinople. 
At the council he had very largely worked behind the scenes. Only on the 
occasion of his presentation of his profession of faith had he had a 
leading role. “The humiliation it brought him should have been a lesson. 
Returning from the council, Scholarios was able to resume his career at 
court. He may already have been a member of the senate and a krizes 
katholikos betore he set out for Italy. He certainly held those positions after 
his return. The high favour in which he now stood is apparent from his 
role as court preacher. Any coolness between Scholarios and John VIII 
Palaiologos was soon forgotten, while the emperor came to rely more and 
more heavily on Scholarios, as his doubts about the advisability of the 
union increased. At the close of the council, John VIII is supposed to have 
made the following remark: “we thought that we were correcting many 
Latin errors. Now 1 see that those innovators who have fallen into so 
many errors are correcting us, even though we have changed nothing." 
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This was in response to the pope's refusal to allow a celebration of 
the Orthodox liturgy. 

John VIII showed immense skill in keeping control of the Orthodox 
delegation during the council. It is often suggested that after his return to 
Constantinople he lapsed into apathy and allowed matters to take their 
course.*” This judgement seems to go against the enormous respect he 
enjoyed. It also underestimates the difticulties produced by the hostility 
aroused at Constantinople by the union of Florence. Repression was self- 
defeating, while the emperor realised that he could use anti-unionist 
agitation as a way of reminding the papacy of its obligation to bring aid 
to Constantinople. The emperor's treatment of Mark Eugenikos, the 
leader of the anti-unionists, reveals his grip on the situation. After forcing 
him into exile, he allowed him to return, but under conditions of house 
arrest, which amounted to imperial protection.“ After Mark's death in 
1445, George Scholarios took up the leadership of opposition to the 
union. He could only have done so with the tacit support of the emperor, 
for he continued to frequent the court and to hold high office.” It was a 
way in which the emperor was able to exercise a restraining hand on anti- 
unionist agitation. Down to his death in 1448 John VIII Palaiologos very 
cleverly maintained a balance between the unionists and the anti-unionists. 
In this George Scholarios served his master's purpose. He remembered his 
time at the court of John VIII in his Lamentation” of June 1460 as the best 
days of his life. The height of felicity, as far as he was concerned, was to 
deliver sermons before the imperial court. There is something like affection 
in his estimate of John VIII. On occasion Scholarios” judicial duties meant 
reprimanding, the emperor, who took this in good part. It was his belief 
that the emperor's death signalled the beginning of the terrible end of the 
Byzantine Empire.”” 

Scholarios” good opinion of the emperor had therefore survived his 
summary dismissal from court in 1447. He was careful not to blame the 
emperor, but insisted that it was the work of the unionist patriarch 
Gregory III Melissenos (1443—50).”' Nevertheless, it was a decisive 
moment for Scholarios, because he was able to devote all his energies to 
the anti-unionist cause without being hobbled by his obligations to the 
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emperor. "Lo counter the activities of the patriarch he provided the anti- 
unionists with a solid organisation, in the shape of Fliera Synaxis, which 
was a church within a church. It had its own seal and made its 
own ordinations.”” Effectively, it created a schism within the Church of 
Constantinople. It would have suited Scholarios if the throne had passed to 
John VIII's brother Demetrios Palaiologos, who had been a leading anti- 
unionist at the Council of Florence, but the latter waived his claims in the 
face of opposition led by his mother, Helena Draga, who supported 
the claims of his elder brother, Constantine.”” The latter's arrival at 
Constantinople in March 1449 to take up the Byzantine throne was an 
embarrassment to George Scholarios, because of his close ties with Deme- 
trios Palaiologos. He did his best to defend himself against charges of 
treasonable support for Demetrios and of dividing the Church, but he 
found it politic to become a monk. His influence, if anything, increased. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing the unionist patriarch Gregory III 
Melissenos — the schismatic patriarch, as Scholarios dubbed him — driven 
from ofhce and forced to seek refuge in Rome."* 

The autobiographical pieces Scholarios wrote before the fall of Constan- 
tinople do shed light on the conundrum of how a devotee of Latin culture 
became the leader of anti-unionist opinion in the aftermath of the Council 
of Florence because they reveal something of the man. His defence of his 
Latin studies was from a time when he was still striving to make his mark 
at the Byzantine court. Like most young men in a similar position he was 
all too aware of rivals and quick to take offence. There is more than a hint 
of paranoia, but this was a function of a competitive society, where 
denigration of rivals was the currency of the day. Scholarios was also aware 
that, given the negotiations over a union of churches, his chances of 
success in the struggle for preferment lay in his mastery of Latin, which 
remained an unusual accomplishment for a Byzantine. He was only too 
willing to bask in the reflected glory of Latin intellectual superiority. But 
his Latin studies were also his weak spot, for they laid him open to the 
charge that he was neither a good Byzantine nor a good Orthodox. 
He realised that earlier conversions to Rome had given Latin studies a 
bad name at Byzantium."* This did not mean, he insisted, that Latin 
studies were to blame for these conversions, which were entirely a matter 
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of the gullibility of the converts. Scholarios was confident that his patriot- 
ism and his Orthodoxy would protect him against any such temptation.”* 
His claim to be a good Byzantine was entirely genuine. It was reinforced 
by his experiences at the Council of Florence, which he interpreted in 
terms of his relationship with Bessarion. While the latter had connived 
with the Latins and had then abandoned Constantinople for the honours 
and riches on offer in Rome, Scholarios had done his best to defend the 
Orthodox position and had then remained in Constantinople, even 
though his fellow countrymen did not properly appreciate him. Scholarios 
makes his case with the absolute minimum of personal information. He 
says nothing about his Latin studies. He says nothing about his friendships 
with Latins, such as Francesco Filelfo and Cyriacus of Ancona.” There is 
nothing on his family background. His “autobiographical' pieces from 
before 1453 offer insights into his personality and his habits of mind, 
but, on the loosest possible definition of autobiography, these are not 
autobiographies. "That contemporaries or near-contemporaries used their 
apologies for autobiographical purposes was no reason George Scholarios 
should do the same. His strength was reasoned argument seasoned with 
sarcasm. Autobiography would only have exposed his weaknesses. He 
came from a modest background. Any detailed presentation of his Latin 
studies — his main claim to distinction — was likely to reveal how close he 
was to Latins settled in Constantinople.”* His participation at the Council 
of Florence ended in humiliation. 

His reluctance to indulge in personal reminiscence reflects to a degree 
his sense of identity. Unlike many of his contemporaries he showed an 
almost complete indifference to those personal elements of family (ytvos) 
and home (oixos) that were so important an element in the late Byzantine 
identity.”” He almost never mentions his parents or his relatives. He 
ignores his childhood and schooling. He prefers to submerge his identity 
in the mystique of political orthodoxy, in other words in service to a 
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greater good represented by the emperor and Orthodoxy and symbolised 
by the city of Constantinople. The fall of Constantinople in 1453 meant 
the end of this ideal order, which left the survivors in a state of stupefac- 
tion, none more so than George Scholarios. We can follow his attempts to 
make sense of the new order created by the Ottomans in the three 
“autobiographical' pieces that he produced after 1453: his “Pastoral Letter” 
of 1454," his Lament for his life of 1460," and a personal apology, which 
was perhaps the last thing he ever wrote and dates to around 1467.” The 
“Pastoral Letter” contains two short autobiographical passages and the 
Lament one. Otherwise these pieces are as lacking in personal details as 
his other writings, but they do constitute a meditation on the disinte- 
gration of a sense of identity, which was a consequence of the fall of 
Constantinople. Since autobiography is more usually concerned with the 
discovery, rather than the destruction, of a sense of self, Gennadios seems 
to be offering an interesting variant on a major theme of autobiography. 

Paradoxically, the destruction of the old order brought him new prom- 
inence. Led away into Turkish captivity, in the same way as the great 
majority of survivors, he was quickly redeemed by the conqueror and 
appointed. patriarch of Constantinople. He was duly installed in ofkce 
on 6 January 1454. His Pastoral Letter" relates these events in some detail. 
It is worth translating the passage in full, because it is as near as the 
Patriarch Gennadios, as he now was, comes to an autobiographical 
narrative:"” 


Instead of these things [mistreatment by the barbarians], what was saved up 
for me? While many others were daily being set free, thanks to the work of 
skilled [negotiators] — not that they would have been called that previously — 
I remained a useless burden in the hands of the conquerors. I sought the 
intervention of friends, but they were then unwilling to help me, so I left 
everything to God. Forgotten as I was, | bewailed [our] common misfor- 
tunes along with my sins, [convinced that my friends] were refusing to 
ransom me over a trifling sum. [I did not know that] they were revealing 
where I was hidden to the ruler (/espozes) and were clamouring that I should 
be given care of the souls of our [people]. They praised me to the skies, 
being well aware that the essential thing was to rescue me from those 
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labyrinths in which I was confined. And straightaway, escorted by the ruler, 
I was conveyed over a considerable distance so that I could make my 
entrance into the city, which I found in a far more miserable state than 
I could describe. I received orders to take charge of a monastery, which had 
been plundered and stripped bare. I was also expected without any money 
to ransom those monks, who were to be its future residents. These monks 
had previously been troublemakers. Now, using as a pretext the misfortunes 
of the Christians, they gave full rein to their greed and to the satisfaction of 
their appetites. They perverted a previously sacred order with their impi- 
eties, scandalising the souls of onlookers and flooding the whole world with 
every kind of evil. I had to deal with the crassest of barbarians over 
redeeming [captives] from slavery and over all kinds of favours and marks 
of honour they expected from us, while they pretended to [offer in return] 
the benefits [of their rule], by which they only meant subordination. In 
practice, their zeal to enslave human souls achieved the exact opposite. | was 
then compelled to rebuild ruined churches for the Christians gathered 
there, who — would that it were not so — made little effort either to live 
according to the ways of their fathers or to worship God according to the 
law, [a state of affairs] which ought to have been anticipated. Then a synod 
gathered together, composed of many bishops from both Asia and Europe. 
By its votes I became first deacon, then priest, and then bishop and 
patriarch. I shall leave to one side the details of the ceremonies, which were 
duly performed according to the laws. I shall also pass over my earlier 
objections, tears and the waste of time, neglecting too all that happened, 
I mean, after my ordination. I shall have nothing to say about the lack of 
proper resources to meet my different responsibilities; nor will I now raise 
the question of the force used to make me act against my better judgement. 


At this point specific autobiographical detail peters out, as Gennadios 
listed the difficulties he faced once he had become patriarch. He closed 
with the problem of apostasy. Was it, he wondered, worth invoking the 
full rigour of the law and running the risk of apostasy that this entailed, for 
this was the path, “which laymen, monks, and even those dignified with 
the name of bishop have chosen in preference to traditional [spiritual] 
remedies, cither by deserting to those of a different faith or by threatening 
to do so?" With a few words Gennadios highlights not only the demoral- 
isation of those who survived the fall of Constantinople, but also their 
resentment of those whom they held responsible for their plight. These 
included leaders of the opposition to Emperor Constantine XI Palaiolo- 
gos — men such as Gennadios. How else can one explain his insertion at 
this point — completely out of chronological sequence — of a defence of his 
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actions on the eve of the siege of Constantinople? Again, it is worthwbhile 
a 6 
giving the passage in full:” 


I cut myself off from everyday life and ceased to attend court, but ] did not 
depart from the city, even though entanglement in its snares necessarily 
destroys the purpose of repentance. I did not think of quitting the monas- 
tery. Neither did I have anything to do with city life. The crowd, which 
each day flocked to my cell, did so on the perfectly respectable pretext of 
listening to my words. However, | was forced to ban them from my cell — 
not that they paid any attention — because I was finding their presence 
upsetting, whatever spiritual ambitions they may have nursed. I preferred to 
disappoint friends rather than a soul in thrall to God and to concentrate on 
communication with the divine. These became my reasons for cutting 
myself off from [worldly] distractions, though I had little opportunity to 
enjoy the long sought-after leisure. [This was] because, under equal pressure 
from all sides and failing to perceive that people make sport of things they 
should not, | involved myself in ecclesiastical affairs, when it would have 
been better to remain silent and hidden, like a pearl at the bottom [of the 
sea]. Once stumbled on (ou zrarn8tvros), people kept urging those who 
had given [their support to the union] to mount attacks on us. Otherwise 
neither by inclination nor by temperament would I have then quarrelled 
over such matters nor would I have stood up to my opponents. I behaved as 
I did out of a sense of gratitude rather than expediency, because I hoped 
that my presence would be of some benefit to my country, while departure 
elsewhere would seem to those favourable to foreign interests to be a 
betrayal of the cause of which we were the unwilling leader. [It would 
mean not only] renouncing my comrades and colleagues, [but also] failing 
to stand firm in the face of the dangers overtaking my country. | was 
therefore anxious not to remove myself from harm's way, but [rather] to 
seek my own safety as best I could. Nevertheless, in a fit of rage the emperor 
placed me under house arrest, having despaired of winning me over through 
the good offices of his advisors. Urged so many times to depart, I became 
his unwilling prisoner. 


It is easy to see why the Patriarch Gennadios singled out this brief 
period of his life for detailed treatment. It was the hinge on which his life 
turned. It raised him from relative obscurity to the leadership of his 
Church and people. It is difcult to put into words the enormity of what 
becoming, patriarch meant în the wake of the fall of Constantinople, but 
Gennadios was fully aware of the weight of responsibility that he now 
shouldered, if at the same time taken aback by the opposition that he 
faced. He was confident that he had been specially chosen by God to guide 
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his people through ze va//ey of me shadow of death. Li was therefore 
necessary to counter criticism that his elevation to the patriarchate was a 
matter of personal ambition, and to quash suspicions about the nature of 
his relations with the conqueror.““ Gennadios presented his actions as 
motivated by love of his country, and his opposition to Emperor 
Constantine XI as more the emperor's fault than his own. Enslaved, like 
so many others, after the fall of Constantinople, he claimed not to have 
enjoyed any special favours while in captivity. The sultan may have had a 
role in his liberation, but it was only to allow him to restore a monastery 
and then to repair churches in Constantinople. Gennadios deliberately 
covered up the fact that it was Mehmed II who appointed him patriarch. 
Instead, he emphasised the role of the synod and insisted that his instal- 
lation as patriarch followed the traditional forms. Like many others, 
Gennadios was creating a face to suit a critical moment of his life, for 
the essential thing was to make sense of the catastrophe that had overtaken 
Byzantium, and to convince his audience that behind his words was divine 
inspiration. 

He explained the fall of Constantinople as divine judgement. He 
remembered how nobody listened to those, like himself, who were versed 
in biblical prophecy and the ways of divine providence and predicted what 
was stored up for Constantinople.” So it was that few people anticipared 
the outcome, despite the overwhelming superiority of the Ottomans, that 
made their eventual victory more or less inevitable.“* Gennadios claimed 
that God gave the Byzantines a whole year to repent, but they remained 
obdurate.“” 'The way they blamed each other was a clear sign that God had 
removed his protection. ” The parallels with the fall of Jerusalem were 
plain to see. After the destruction of Jerusalem, its sanctity passed to 
Constantinople, the New Jerusalem, which became the centre of a Chris- 
tian Empire and a model of “sacred and political virtue”. But God blamed 
the Byzantines far more than He did the Jews, for they had spurned His 
greatest gift: salvation offered through His Son. They were left with the 
hope that, just as God had released the Jews from exile, so He would 
rescue the Byzantines.”' A promising sign came in the shape of new 
martyrs, whose steadfastness was all the more remarkable because unlike 
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the early martyrs they were living in an age of apostasy. Gennadios was 
convinced that their sacrifice brought some slight alleviation of their 
people's sufterings. * Another sign was the restoration of the patriarchate, 
which many understood as a miracle.”* Gennadios had then to explain 
why he wished to demit office. Here was another chance to provide some 
autobiographical detail, but one he refused to take, beyond complaining of 
the opposition he faced and the actions of the ruler who had given him his 
liberty so that he could become patriarch, but who had now withdrawn it 
by not allowing him to return to the monastic estate. * 

Apart from the two short self-serving, passages translated above, there is 
very little that is autobiographical about the Patriarch Gennadios” “Pastoral 
Letter”, which more than anything else revealed his inadequacies as patri- 
arch. He was not the Joseph or the Moses that his friend and ally Theodore 
Agallianos supposed him to be.”* He preferred to resign his office rather 
than face its challenges. "The parallel he drew with the Jews was not only 
commonplace; it also offered very little comfort or guidance. He was 
overwhelmed by the tragedy of the fall of Constantinople and by his 
responsibilities as patriarch. "Two years after taking up office the sultan 
finally gave him permission to resign. He retired first to the monastery of 
Vatopedi on Mount Athos, and then around three years later he found a 
more permanent refuge in the monastery of the Prodromos on Mount 
Menoikeion, outside Serres. There he composed his Lamenz of 21 June 
1460. Although there is only a single autobiographical passage, it is in 
some ways the most personal of his writings. He starts by invoking his 
parents. Why did they bring him into the world at such an inauspicious 
hour? Why did they die and leave him behind to face so many tribula- 
tions?* He concludes his Lament by once again turning to his mother, 
calling her by her monastic name of Athanasia and begging her to inter- 
cede for him. ” The sentiments seem to have been heartfelt, if sententious. 
At the very least, they show that Gennadios was not without filial feelings. 
He also invokes his friends and relatives and, in particular, his students, 
who had flocked to visit him, as if he were their father and guardian, 
after he had become a monk. Where were they now? If any had survived 
the destruction of their city, they would be eking out a miserable and 
humiliating existence, like so many other survivors. Gennadios stops 
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to wonder what had been the point of his teaching them; what had been 
the point of collecting books for them.7* He tries to console himself 
with memories of his life before the fall of Constantinople at the court 
of John VIII Palaiologos. This is the one autobiographical passage in the 
Lament:? 


Alas! How can I remember without tears those audiences made up of the 
emperor, his brothers, grandees, bishops and clergy, monks, businessmen 
and citizens, and foreigners, who assembled in the banqueting hall to hear 
me preach? I was destined to be the last proclaimer of the truth in 
dogmatics and ethics [i.e. court preacher] appointed for that final gener- 
ation. I was like some prophet of doom who, wishing to devise a different 
outcome, saw his words fulfilled in the worst way possible. I told my 
audience not to hearken to such words. "That was the thrust of [my] last 
sermon, which was delivered in the sixth year before the terrible events that 
had their beginning at that time. Different people praised different sermons 
according, to the profit that they derived from them, but all were agreed that 
my skill with words was a God-given gift, for leaving behind the tumult of 
the law courts and my other responsibilities — the lessons I gave at home, 
which we offered to assembled Hellenes and Italians, and other cares that 
protocol imposed — I was always ready to articulate whatever God deemed 
necessary. O those trials, where presiding [over a tribunal] I sought the 
truth of the matter, explaining the laws, allowing others room for their own 
interpretations, preparing the losing party for defeat with a show of clem- 
ency and forbearance, and sending all away happy from the trial thanks to 
the accuracy and precision of my cross-examination, something often 
judged the most difficult [of tasks]. I only treated harshly those who were 
violent and had no intention of submitting to due process of law, which 
frequently meant that my displeasure extended to the emperor himself. 
This he took in good part; he made no objections when reprimanded, or so 
it seemed. | am talking about the late John, whose death ushered in the 
painful demise of our polity. I was not making a show of my abilities, but 
demonstrating good practice to our successors, for our main concern, when 
giving judgement, was not so much its immediate application to the case in 
hand, as the guidance of the many who would come after us. [We wished] 
in this way to leave some memory of the effort we had made over a point of 
law, so that those benefiting from its value [would acknowledge that it came 
from us] and nobody else. It was for this reason that we put ourselves 
forward as a model for all, not only through the precision of our judge- 
ments, but also by reason of the clearness of our conscience, which came 
from our refusal to take gifts and personal favours or to tolerate any fiscal or 
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property transaction that did not meet with canonical approval. Oh! 
[How well I remember] those daily discussions with or without the emperor 
present, in which various propositions would be put forward and, just as in 
a literary gathering (£eatron), everybody would be impatient to hear the 
solution to the problems under discussion. Oh! What good will and marks 
of honour were we universally accorded! Oh! With what pleasure did 
people greet us, for they considered as lacklustre any day I was absent from 
the palace, and on my arrival the next day they embraced me as though I were 
returning from a long journey. Should I put off any longer taking the path 
to their door, they rushed in the friendliest way imaginable to my house. 


We may doubt whether Gennadios was ever quite that popular. He was 
idealising his own experience as a way of creating an impression of the 
felicitous existence enjoyed in Constantinople before its fall, which was in 
stark contrast to the situation thereafter. His sense of self-worth was tied. to 
his life at the court of John VIII Palaiologos, of which by his own account 
he was a leading light. He understood his purpose in life was to hand on to 
future generations essential elements of Byzantine civilisation, whether in 
his teaching or in his judicial activities. It is easy to see why Gennadios 
could not come to terms with the demise of this civilisation, which the fall 
of the city entailed. He mourned the destruction of learning and educa- 
tion, and with them of the most beautiful of languages. People now knew 
as much about sacred dogma as Gennadios did about dancing and playing 
the cithern. They preferred to believe in the shades of their ancestors 
and in old wives' tales. Gennadios conjures up the strangest and most 
personal of images to ilustrate the depths to which Constantinople had 
sunk. The city was like some highly respected matron who had kicked over 
the traces and was dancing in the streets to the deep shame of her son, who 
preferred to leave the scene.*” It captures one of the deepest fears of the 
Byzantine — and not only Byzantine — male: the danger that female 
exuberance, generosity, naivety or moral weakness will be the undoing of 
family honour. Gennadios clearly looked on Constantinople as a mother, 
as many other Byzantines did. The implication is that it had failed him, for 
he had been forced to abandon the patriarchate, which with God's aid he 
had restored from nothing." He was prevented from offering his people 
the guidance they needed; from helping to fashion a new identity to 
replace the one they had lost. His resignation had left him without 
bearings. He resented the bonds that still linked him to “the sorry remnants 
of his race (genos).*” He claimed he had a right to speak like that because 
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his birthplace had given him all his sorrows, just as formerly all his joys. He 
no longer had a homeland. This had to be sought elsewhere, “which is 
where our city now is'.** The fall of Constantinople shattered Gennadios' 
sense of identity, which was embedded in the city. It left him with little 
sense of purpose. His Lamenz is not just about his loss of identity; it is also 
a reproach directed at Constantinople for failing him. Its fall produced 
a moral collapse among its people, who rejected Gennadios. Underlying 
this was the bitterness he felt over the opposition he had encountered to 
his patriarchate, which, in the end, forced his resignation. 

I£ the autobiographical passages that Gennadios has left behind hardly 
amount to an autobiography in any modern sense, they do provide insights 
into his state of mind at crucial moments in his life. In chronological order, 
these were his role at the court of John VIII Palaiologos, his opposition to 
Constantine XI on the eve of the fall of Constantinople, and his elevation 
to the patriarchate. He used the first as a way of illustrating through his 
own experience exactly what had been lost with the fall of Constantinople. 
The second was a way of defending himself against the imputations of 
those who questioned his fitness to be patriarch; and the third explained 
the stages by which he had become patriarch. They reveal that Gennadios' 
sense of self, his sense of self-importance, if you like, came from his 
conviction that he was motivated by the good of his country and guided 
by his devotion to Orthodoxy. He liked to think that these qualities had 
recommended him to John VIII Palaiologos and had brought him a 
position of the highest responsibility. However, his high-mindedness went 
hand-in-hand with a failure to develop or at least to value personal 
relationships. It is only in passing that we discover that he had a sister, 
whose son helped him survive the sack of Constantinople."* He is content 
to do no more than drop hints of his attachment to John VIII Palaiologos 
and, still more tantalisingly, to Mehmed II." The impression is that 
Gennadios was a man who functioned best when there was a ruler to 
defer to. His closest relationship was a symbolic one: with Constantinople, 
which, he claims, gave him his greatest joys and his greatest sorrows."* His 
devotion to his native city emerged from his passionate evocation of what 
it was before its fall. Despite a reduced state, when compared with its 
former glories, it remained free and a focal point of the Christian world. 


53 Ibid., vol. 1, 293.8—18. Although Gennadios knew some of St Augustine's works, there is no 
evidence that he knew 7he Cizy of God. See Livanos, Greek Tradition, 33—9. 

54 Blanchet, Scholarios, 69-70. 

85 A. Papadakis, “Gennadius II and Mehmet the Conqueror, Byzanzion, 42 (1972), 88—106. 

%€ Scholarios, Oewvres completes, eds. Petit, Sideridăs and Jugie, vol. 1, 293.811. 
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There was no other city, however flourishing, to vie with it. It ensured that 
its inhabitants continued to prosper, while its marvels continued to 
astound foreign visitors, who thought that “they had been snatched up 
to another heaven”. How was existence possible without it? “Oh, best of 
native cities, how can we, your dearest children, survive your loss and how 
can you bear to be without us? Worse, how can we endure still to be alive, 
when you are beyond the reach of men? For though apparently still here, 
you are gone for ever'."* With these last words Gennadios was able to carch 
the irrevocable transition from one dispensation to another. No one else 
understood or expressed quite so well the meaning of the passing of a great 
civilisation. It meant a shattering of his identity. Almost always, in one way 
or another, autobiography is about the search for, the attainment or the 
affirmation of a sense of identity. Gennadios is dealing in the exact 
opposite: its destruction. He was never able to rebuild another, beyond 
being able to say, “I am a Christian"? 

This was an affirmation, which, as Gennadios perhaps hoped, might 
serve as the core of a new identity. Support for such an idea may be 
adduced from his final apology written at the end of his life. Though a 
personal statement, it might serve as the core of a new identity. It 
comes in the shape of a letter to a friend, the monk Theodore Branas, 
in which he excuses himself for having failed to keep in touch. Though 
a personal statement, Gennadios intended it as a codicil to his last will 
and testament, which underlines its importance to him.” His starting 
point is an assertion that a completely false picture had emerged of 
events from the second year after the fall of Constantinople.” He is, in 
other words, still distressed by the circumstances of his departure from 
ofhce. But his tone then changes. He is now resigned to what has 
happened and takes comfort from two things in particular. The first is 
the pious fervour of Christians, which suggests that he was softening the 
harshness of his earlier judgement on the people of Constantinople.”” 
The second comes as a surprise: he hails the intelligence and humanity 
of the sultan, who not only kept bloodshed to a minimum after the 
storming of Constantinople, but also re-established the Church.”* Genna- 
dios” narrative of the restoration of the patriarchate has changed. 


57 Ibid., vol. 1, 287.6—31. 5 Ibid., vol. 1, 287.31-4- 

AD. Angelou, “Who am JI? Scholarios's Answers and the Hellenic Identity, in C. N. 
Constantinides, N. M. Panagiotakis, E. M. Jeffreys and I. Martin eds., PlAzAAnv: Srudies în 
FHlonour of Robert Browning (Venice, 1996), 1-19. 

% Scholarios, Oemvres completes, eds. Petit, Sideridts and Jugie, vol. 1, 264.34—5. 

9 Ibid., vol. 1, 265.28-9. 9 Ibid., vol. 1, 265.345. 9 Ibid., vol. 1, 265.35—66.3. 
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The inspiration of course came from God, but the implementation was the 
work of the sultan, who appointed Gennadios patriarch and provided the 
Church with many gifts. It gave hope that the Church was not entirely 
undone. Gennadios even wondered whether it was God who had set the 
Turks over the Christians for their own good. He thought it unlikely, but 
was unable to reject this possibility out of hand.”* After thirty years of 
endeavour for his people — a story, he was confident, that needed many 
volumes to do it justice” — it was time for him to return to monastic 
seclusion, for he realised, at last, that he could no longer be of any service 
to the common good.” He could only urge Christians to seek consolation 
in Christ through the Church, which he had helped restore.”” Gennadios 
closes on a note of resignation, but he was becoming reconciled to the 
inevitability of the new order, which had replaced the old. 


Further Reading 


Important sources are: V. Laurent, ed., Syropoulos. Les “Memoires” du Grand 
Ecol&siarque de lEglise de Constantinople, Sylvestre Syropoulos, sur le concile 
de Florence (1438-1439) (Paris, 1971); L. Petit, K.A. Siderides and M. Jugie, 
eds., Oewvres completes de Georges Scholarios, 8 vols. (Paris, 1928-35). Key 
studies include: M.- H. Blanchet, Georges-Gennadios Scholarios (vers 1400- 
vers 1472): Un intellectuel Orthodoxe face ă la disparition de lempire byzantin 
(Paris, 2008); M. Hinterberger, Awzobiographische Traditionen în Byzanz 
(Vienna, 1999); and C. Livanos, Greek Tradition and Latin Influence în the 
work of George Scholarios (Piscataway, N], 2006). 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Role of the Speeches of John the Oxite 


in Komnenian Court Politics 


Judith R. Ryder 


When the First Crusade reached Antioch in 1097, the patriarch of that city 
was John IV or V, otherwise known as Ioannes Oxeites or John the Oxite." 
Albert of Aachen describes John as vir Christianissimus. He relates how 
John was publicly tortured by the Turks but then, after the crusaders took 
the city, deservedly reinstated as patriarch.” A similar account is given by 
William of Tyre: having suffered much under the infidel, John was 
reinstated as patriarch, it being considered canonically unacceptable to 
elect another. However, William adds that John, two years later, himself 
decided that his position was of dubious utility, and decided to return to 
Constantinople.” A third account, that of Orderic Vitalis, is rather differ- 
ent: John had been vociferous in opposing Norman proposals to impose 
Latin rites, and a rumour had spread that he was planning to betray 
Antioch to the emperor, as a result of which John, whether out of 
embarrassment or fear, departed his see.* 

So much for John the Oxite's appearance in western historiography. 
He appears only fleetingly, but his appearance is of deep significance, given 
that his was one of the carliest cases of jurisdictional conflict between Latin 
and Greek hierarchies resulting from the Crusades — something which was 


Acknowledgement is due to Peter Frankopan, who first introduced me to John the Oxite; to the 
Leventis Foundation, whose funding for the Prosopography of the Byzantine World (vww.pbw.kcl.ac.uk) 
enabled me to work further on John's writings; and to Wolfson College, Oxford, for providing, a 
stimulating and friendly research environment. Thanks also to Jonathan Shepard and Michael Jeffreys 
for their encouragement and advice during the preparation of this chapter. 

On John's “numbering;, see ]. Pahlitzsch, Graeci und Suriani im Palăstina der Kreuzfabrerzeit. 
Beitrăge und Quellen zur Geschichte des griechisch-orthodoxen Patriarchats von Jerusalem (Berlin, 2001); 
34 n. 77. John's “surname Oxeites indicates a connection with the island of Oxeia, although his 
exact connections with the island are unclear. See P. Gautier, “Jean V POxite, patriarche d'Antioche: 
notice biographique', REB, 22 (1964), 128-9. 

S. B. Edgington, ed. and trans., A/berz of Aachen, Eistoria lerosolimitana (Oxford, 2007), 338—9. This and 
the following two western references to John are cited by Gautier, “Notice biographique', 131-2. 
 R.B. C. Huygens, ed., Gui/lzume de Tyr: Chroniqgue (Turnhout, 1986), vol. 1, 340. 

+ M. Chibnall, ed. and trans., Ze Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis (Oxford, 1975), vol. v, 356. 
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to become such a bitter and complex issue.” John is, however, much better 
known from Byzantine sources, principally from his own writings. Of 
these there are a number. One is the On Monasteries,” a piece written 
against the Byzantine institution of charistike, one of the topics with which 
John's name is particularly connected.” Another is his less well-known 
treatise On Azymes, highly critical of the western usage of unleavened bread 
in the Eucharist.* "There are also three letters: one concerning John's 
abdication as patriarch of Antioch; another defending his flight from the 
Constantinopolitan monastery of the Hodegon, where he experienced 
difficulties following his abdication; and a third addressing the synod.” 
Finally, there are two pieces addressed to the emperor Alexios 
I Komnenos,'” one a speech apparently intended for some kind of delib- 
erative assembly, the second a much shorter piece of less clear context. 
Within the scope of this chapter, it is not possible to discuss in detail 
questions of genre, audience, etc., although such questions will be touched 
upon in the course of the argument. Briefly, the longer address clearly 
envisages the audience of some kind of assembly, while the shorter piece is 
specifically submitted in written form.'' The first has been dated by 
Gautier to February/March 1091, a point when the empire was under 
great pressure, while the date of the second is less clear. 

These last two pieces, especially the longer speech, will be the focus of 
this chapter. There are, broadly speaking, two lines of approach to them. 


i 


See B. Hamilton, The Latin Church în the Crusader States: The Secular Church (London, 1980). 
Text in P. Gautier, “Requisitoire du patriarche Jean d'Antioche contre le charisticariat, REB, 33 
(1975), 77-132. 

Charistike was a system, the exact mechanics of which are notoriously difficult to determine, 
whereby monastic institutions were entrusted to the oversight of individuals, often powerful lay 
individuals. It was a system which tended — at least in the eyes of its critics — to widespread and 
detrimental financial exploitation of those institutions. See M. Angold, Church and Society în 
Byzantium under the Comneni, 1081-1261 (Cambridge, 1995), 63—9. For a discussion of 
charistike in relation to John himself, see ]. P. Thomas, Private Religious Foundations în the 
Byzantine Empire (Washington, D. C., 1987), 186-92. 

Greek text in B. Leib, “Deux incdits byzantins sur les azymes au debut du xune si&cle, OrCpr, 1/3 
(1924), 244-63. John's text on the subject may not be well known, but the controversy 
surrounding the use of “azymes' (unleavened bread) in the Eucharist had been central to the 
“schism” of 1054. See ]. H. Erickson, “Leavened and Unleavened: Some Theological Implications 
of the Schism of 1054, SVTPQ, 14 (1970), 3—24. 

Greek text with French translation in Gautier, “Notice biographique”, 12857. 

Greek text with French translation: P. Gautier, “Diatribes de Jean POxite contre Alexis ler 
Comnene, REB, 28 (1970), 5-55. 

For further discussion of the second piece, see below, pp. 111—14- 

For dating, see Gautier, “Diatribes”, 10. For an account of Alexios rise to power and the early years 
of his reign, see M. Angold, 7he Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204: A Political History, 2nd edn. 
(London, 1997), 115—56. 
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One takes its cue from the French title of Gautier's edition: “Diatribes .. . 
contre Alexis ler Comnene', the natural, if possibly misleading, English 
rendition of which being, 'diatribes against. This line is taken by most 
commentators, and it is for this, together with his stance against the 
charistike, that John is most well-known amongst Byzantinists: he is 
regarded as a strong-minded, rebellious churchman, bold enough to 
denounce the emperor to his face. For example, Alexander Kazhdan states 
that John “dared to censure Alexios's entire political program”; * Joan 
Hussey describes how John “unleashed biting invective, hurling, against 
the emperor accusations of widespread ecclesiastical spoliation .. . injust- 
ice, maladministration, oppression', adding that “on the moral side he 
stressed the emperor's lack of genuine repentance ... He also boldly 
referred to the illegal seizure of the throne';'* Paul Magdalino describes 
John as “Alexios” most outspoken critic”;'* and more recently Jane Baun 
describes how John “delivered a scathing critique of Alexios's policies, 
calling the emperor to solemn repentance','“ while Peter Frankopan 
summarises the speech as “providing a stinging critique of Komnenian 
rule!.'” "This is to cite but a few of such references, which are standard in 
secondary works dealing with the period. 

However, an alternative view of John's relationship with Alexios has also 
been advanced, according to which a more careful interpretation needs to 
be given to John's speech. This viewpoint is found particularly in Margaret 
Mulletr's paper “The Imperial Vocabulary of Alexios 1 Komnenos”, which 
discusses the speech at greater length than is the case with most commen- 
tators.'* In particular, Mullett suggests that the contents of the speech 
should not be regarded as critical of Alexios as they are often considered 
to be, but may in fact have sat rather well with Alexios” policies ar the 
time.” “This line is endorsed in the same volume by Michael Angold 
(“The biting diatribes of John the Oxite against Alexios were almost 
certainly commissioned by the emperor himself), ” and repeated rather 


"3 A. P. Kazhdan, and A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfih 
Centuries (Berkeley, CA, 1985), 165. 

"1 ]. M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church în the Byzantine Empire (Oxford, 1990), 147. 

P. Magdalino, 7he Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), 269. 

In ]. Harris, ed., Pagrave Advances in Byzantine EHistory (Basingstoke, 2005), 110. 

P. Frankopan, “Where Advice Meets Criticism in Eleventh-century Byzantium: Theophylact of 

Ohrid, John the Oxite and their (Re)presentations to the Emperor, A/-Masâq, 20/1 (2008), 71. 

'5 M. E. Mullett, “The Imperial Vocabulary of Alexios I Komnenos', in M. Muller and D. Smythe, 

eds., Alexios I Kommnenos. Papers of the Second Belfast Byzantine International Colloquium, 14-16 April 

1989. 1. Papers (Belfast, 1996), 367-70. 

Mullett and Smythe, A/exios  Komnenos, 390-—1. 22 Tbid., 413. 
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more tentatively in his Po/izica/ History: “there is a good chance ... that 
they [the speeches] were written with the knowledge of the emperor."" 

The second approach to John IV, however, has scarcely gained the same 
level of recognition as the first. Even where it is propounded, moreover, it 
has not, to my knowledge, been discussed in depth, at least in print. 
Proponents of this interpretation have so far failed to reconcile the prob- 
able imperial commissioning with the letter's content. The aim of this 
chapter is to deal with some of the problems involved by examining, aspects 
both of the speech itself and of the wider context. By doing so, it will argue 
in favour of the Mullett/Angold approach to John's “addresses” to Alexios. 
However, it is hoped that this discussion may also be of more general use: 
extensive analysis of a speech often summarised in a phrase or two may also 
enhance its use in other contexts. 


The Structure and Content of the Speech 


The speech itself contains elements which can be read as highly useful to 
Alexios, rather than as necessarily negative. First, let us highlight particular 
points of interest, in order to give both an idea of structure and develop- 
ment of the text and a sense of the relative weighting of each section. * 

ra Thanks to God for returning Alexios safely to his people“* — Alexios, 
the shepherd and defender of his flock, whose role is to provide comfort 
in the present struggles. Had Alexios perished, it would have been perilous 
for his people. The immediate response should be to thank God whole- 
heartedly (19.1-16). 

rb John has serious things to say; he cannot safely keep silent. Even as a 
private individual (2v i&c>rous), he had expressed himself directly to Alexios, 
and been listened to. Now, as priest, “watchman of the house of Isracl”, he 
must fulfil his prophetic duties and instruct people and rulers to turn from 
their ways and save themselves. John uses language from the Psalms and 
Ezekiel. Should he neglect his duty, “the wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity” (Ezek. 3:18), and John will be held responsible (19.18—21.13). 

Ic We have 4// sinned; we have 4// departed from the laws of God; we 
have 4// abandoned his covenant. Therefore God has abandoned us to the 
nations. But it is impossible to deal with the faults of the many; so instead 


** Angold, Political History, 8. 

** References are to the Greek pages of Gautier's text in Gautier, “Diatribes'. The divisions used are for 
convenience rather than reflecting any particular theory of genre or literary composition. In some 
places, italics have been inserted to highlight particular points brought out in the discussion below. 

*3 Alexios had just returned from fighting the Pechenegs. See Gautier, “Diatribes', 9. 
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John will focus on Alexios, the “head of the whole state (7hv regat Toi 
Tis rroNreios 1râmpeuaTros), examining, his life, to reveal the “dispensations 
of Providence (Tv ... Tfis 1rpovoiaş oikovouiav) therein. The reason for 
this, and its benefits, will become clear, to Alexios and those who follow 
the argument closely (21.13—29). 

d John's personal explanation (Hyoypou 5£, d BoonAei) for the cur- 
rent situation: God, seeing the present generation straying, sent punish- 
ments — wars etc. — to restrain and correct it. But this failed, and worse still 
(76 5 xaderro»repov), the relationship between God and Creation/history 
has been misinterpreted: rather than being understood as punishment for 
sin, events have been attributed to some kind of chance (kar& Twa ... 
AUTOHATIOVSv Î G1roxANpoow). John has even heard it said that God was 
concerned only with the salvation of souls; that the affairs of the world 
were left to follow their own course (21.30—23.6). 

re God has chosen a particular way to demonstrate his power in the 
unfolding of events: he has taken one eminent man (Alexios), through that 
man's successes and failures demonstrating how God gives strength to his 
people when they act justly, and that it is not the power of the enemy, 
but the withdrawal of God's protection, which renders God's people 
vulnerable (23.7—27). 

2a Alexios” background and early successes are presented: his noble 
birth and his exploits against Roussel de Ballieul, Nikephoros Bryennios, 
Nikephoros Basilakes."* A parallel is drawn between Alexios” early victories 
and biblical accounts of the divinely assisted victories of Gideon, so as to 
assert that the former also possessed God's favour. * Other more recent 
successes are cited, particularly against the “Skyths.”* Alexios” early days, 
before his usurpation, are presented as days of great and merited popular 
acclaim: John speaks of Alexios as the power behind the throne: as “already 
reigning (45 ... PoorAevaov) (23.28—25.32). 7 

2b Situation since Alexios took the throne: entirely different, with war 
and tumult everywhere; Constantinople is, like Zion, sore pressed. În 
human terms, Alexios cannot be blamed: far from being indolent, he has 
gathered armies, fought hard, used all his resources. But divine favour has 
gone. Why? God is not powerless; God would not forget his people: that is 
clear from Scripture. So why is this happening to Alexios and his subjects 


*4 On these, see Angold, Polizica/ History, 116—17, 124. > See esp. Judges 7. 

25 Or Pechenegs. See Angold, Polizical History, 132—4. 

*7 "This account of Alexios” early days can be seen as an allusion to David, who had a similarly 
ambiguous relationship to Saul. See esp. 1 Sam. 18. 
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(ooi re kai Tois V1rmk6o1s)? John will explain; and Alexios should not take 
offence, or suspect ill-will (Bvovoiav): Alexios has never given John cause 
to bear a grudge, but has shown him great favour. What John has to say is 
entirely out of concern for the good of Alexios and of the state (27). 

3a (Brief) mention of Alexios “unlawful' usurpation (E8ouos Tîis 
Baoneios A Kpnrris koroBtBAnran). War then broke out against Alexios.”* 
Alexios should have recognised this as divine punishment for sins commit- 
ved at the time of his coup: he should have repented, sought reconciliation, 
entrusted himself to God and w77% God5 help gone out against the enemy. 
Instead, using all human means at his disposal but without reference to 
God, he went to war with disastrous results. În a further attempt to get the 
message across, when Alexios was particularly weak God killed Alexios” 
enemy and dispersed his army; ” which should have made perfectly clear 
God's protective powers (29.1—26). 

3b But even this did not have the desired effect: e should have learnt 
from this; but we did not; and further attempts were made to reverse the 
situation by relying on human means alone: huge impositions made on all 
people, places and industries, all sorts of unjust practices employed by 
all manner of officials in order to exact tribute (29.26—31.15). 

3c Criticism of expropriation of church resources and treatment of 
church buildings and ecclesiastics themselves (31.1 5—33.16). 

3d Description of how vast sectors of the population have been reduced 
to poverty and famine, even to death; many have been forced into 
vagrancy, forced to flee to servitude amongst the barbarians (33.16-28). 

3e Consequent continuation of divine punishment: Chios, Mytilene, 
Cyprus and Crete are lost, the Scythians menace the west, scarcely any 
territory remains în the east. The remaining fragment is in dire straits: but 
again, there is no attempt to turn to God. The empire of the Romans is 
reduced nearly to nothing, but we continue to regard as beneficial precisely 
the things which have brought us to this pass. And now John, having 
unleashed this tirade, will offer his remedy for the situation (3 3.28—35.32). 

qa What is needed is a change of heart (here, John uses a whole range of 
Old Testament citations and allusions): a turning to God, who will forgive, 
as salvation history, the redeeming activity of God in history, has demon- 
strated so many times. There is a possible catch: surely God has already 
been much called upon, but has not responded. John cites Isa. 1:15: God 


28 Meaning the Norman incursions into the Byzantine Balkans. See Angold, Po/itica/ Fistory, 12931. 
*% Robert Guiscard, who led the Norman invasion, died on 17 July 1085, leading to the disintegration 
of the Norman invasion of Byzantine territory. Angold, Pofizica/ History, 133. 
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has turned away because “your hands are full of blood. This too is not 
irremediable: purification is all that is needed: a restoration of Old Testa- 
ment standards of justice (Isa. 1:15f.). More specifically, Alexios should 
stop illegal impositions and activities (2x8touov eiorrp&eoov Te Ko 1rpâ€- 
ev), amend or promise to amend a number of other matters, and above 
all turn wholly to God as the sole source of deliverance, who has on so 
many previous occasions delivered the city (37.1—41.11). 

4b The state treasuries (oi Baoioi 9noaupoi) are empty, a fact that 
has been used to justify procurement of resources by all means necessary, 
just or unjust. But evidence does not support this; clearly a great deal of 
wealth remains, scattered around the city in numerous palaces. John refers, 
using New Testament language, to the “kingdom divided amongst itself, 
which cannot stand'.*” He addresses Alexios directly: your family has been 
a great scourge to the empire, all of them wishing to live imperially, to 
prosper materially, setting personal gain before the common good. The 
result of this behaviour of Alexios family is twofold: it has caused penury 
to Alexios, forcing him to offend God (i.e. through unjust extortion); and 
it has brought great harm to the common good (41.12—43.1).* 

4c Repetition of the requirements of justice: Alexios must do what is 
fitting, for a ruler and what is required by the current situation (7roiei 
XxpPnoToTnTa Trăoov T& Pooiisi 1rperrouoav Kai 60nv 6 KoIpOS vUv &TTAI- 
Tei); and promise to do the same in the future. He should act in consult- 
ation with the army, the church and other groups (per& PouAfis Tois 
AOyOOL TGV OTPOTIWTEV TE KOi TGV UTIO TGV EKKÂNOIOOTIKGV Te Kati 
Tv &AAov &vEpoorrov), and be publicly accountable (is utoov 1rpooi0îs 
Tă oktuuaTra): salvation is to be had through much counsel (ocornpia îv 
1roĂAfi BovuAi). He should take particular care of the affairs of the church, 
which is in no less danger than the state (43). 

5 Ic is not just the rulers who have done wrong; it is everyone, even 
those who have simply tolerated wrongdoing without speaking out. Monks 
and priests are implicated. They have profaned sacred things, violated the 
law and transgressed the canons, all of which wrongs Alexios must right. 
John calls for a collective effort of state and church that will be carried 
out correctly contrasting, these future efforts with the processions that 
have already occurred, where participation was forced and poverty and 


39 Compare with Mark 3:24; Matthew 12:21; Luke 11:17. 

3 rpâs Auumv ueylornv kai Tîi Booreia koi îuiv 1răo! TO ovyyevts 001 KOTEOTI! EKOOTOS yYĂp 
BaonAuks [îjv Te kai. suporreiv EBEAovTes, TO oiksiov KEp5os TOU KO) OUUPEPOVTES TTEpi TTĂElOvOS 
&yovTes, ooi Ev XpPnu&rov OTrâviw kai TO 7rheovekTeiv Gvoykaleofcu kai 1rpookpovawv Oe, TG 
xowâ 5t 1ravrodorrăș 1rpovâtvnoav Înuias ai 9Aitpeis. Gautier, “Diatribes”, 41.21—43.1. 
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disaffection were only magnified. Such processions can achieve nothing 
because of the spirit in which they are undertaken (45.1—47.25). 

6 Conclusion: John has said what he has to say, before the assembly 
which Alexios had gathered, forced by circumstances to seek advice from 
everyone present (Să Thy aUTĂv .. . &v&yknv Au&s OUyKEKÂNKOS OTHEPOV, 
Tv EK&OTOU 1repi T&v 1rapovrov uo6mo6pevos yvounv). He concludes 
with a prayer: that Christ should lead Alexios to understand and do all this; 
that he should listen both to Alexios and to “zs; that Alexios should have a 
peaceful reign, having defeated his enemies; and that “we should all be 
admitted to that other life in Christ (47.26—49.4). 


Themes Internal to the Speech 


These, then, in summary, are the contents of John's speech to Alexios, 
designed for a situation in 1091 when the plight of the Byzantines was 
desperate — a situation particularly starkly expressed in this speech."” 
Although this is a summary, it is reasonably extensive, designed to give a 
clear sense of the nature of the argument of the speech and the role played 
within it of the various elements, and to draw out points particularly 
pertinent to the discussion below. As said earlier, this chapter argues that 
John's speech itself, regardless of external considerations, contains elements 
which strongly support the Mullett/Angold thesis that it may not have 
been particularly unwelcome to Alexios 1 Komnenos. On the basis of the 
contents of the text as described above, a number of themes can be drawn 
out, which combine to give strong support to this thesis. In drawing out 
these themes, I refer the reader to relevant sections in the sum mary above, 
rather than repeating the full references to the edition. 


Priority of God 


The first such theme is the overriding theological emphasis of John's 
argument. This appears at the very beginning of the speech: thanks are 
to be given to God for Alexios safe return (ra). Alexios appears well here; 
his survival is of great importance to his people; but the correct response 
should be to thank God whole-heartedly. Lest this be dismissed as a mere 
rhetorical zopos, John drives home the message again later in his introduc- 
tion, presenting it emphatically as his personal understanding: God has 


3* See Gautier, “Diatribes”, 6-15. 
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tried to correct the present generation, but the repeated response has been 
a refusal to acknowledge the relationship between God and Creation (1d). 
This motif of failure to have the correct attitude towards God appears time 
and time again in the speech: see sections 3a, 3b, 3€, 4a, ş. John's emphasis 
is overwhelmingly focused on the theological, and this shapes his entire 
presentation. 


Prophet/King 


John's theological emphasis links in with both his self-understanding and 
his understanding of Alexios” role. This too is made clear at the outset: 
John cannot keep silent because it is his duty to speak out, because 
he stands in the tradition of the Old Testament Prophet (1b). This is, of 
course, a standard model, commonly transferred to the Christian priest- 
hood;** but it is also not to be dismissed as mere rhetorical opos. And the 
corollary is also highly significant: Alexios, in parallel, stands in the 
tradition of Old “Testament King (as in the description of him as “shep- 
herd, section 1a). John seems to allude, in the section prior to mention of 
Alexios” usurpation, to circumstances very similar to King David's rise to 
power (2a). The motif of David as the type of the Byzantine emperor is 
also very common, and has wonderful versatility, given that David himself 
was far from irreproachable.”* But if Alexios is being compared with 
David, by extension the special, albeit complex, relationship between 
God and David also applies to God and Alexios. Alexios” position, despite 
John mentioning Alexios” usurpation (see below), is secure and divinely 
sanctioned. 


Alexios” Role in Salvation History 


Alexios” importance is further emphasised by the way John attributes to 
Alexios a particular role in what theologians would call 'salvation history: 
that is, God's direction of human history according to his own plan for 
salvation. Failure to acknowledge the working of 'salvation history is, as 
has been seen above (esp. 4a), a central complaint with John. In connec- 
tion with this, and as a core theme guiding the whole structure of the 


33 Fora contemporary comparison, see Niketas of Ankyra's speech On Ordinations, where this motif is 
again used to justify bold speech before Alexios: ]. Darrouzăs, trans. and ed., Documents inddits 
dtcclesiologie byzantine (Paris, 1966), 202—3. 

34 A glance at entries for “David in the Index to G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest: The Imperial Office in 
Byzantium (Cambridge, 2003) should be enough to indicate its ubiquity. 
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speech, John represents Alexios as being the means chosen by God to 
demonstrate the workings of providence (1e€). By implication, therefore, 
while Alexios may have committed certain sins both in the process of 
making himself emperor and in his attitude to God having done so, John is 
not thereby arguing against Alexios” leadership. The opposite is true: this is 
all part of God's plan. 


Collective Responsibility: the People of God 


Moreover, John places much emphasis on collective responsibility/col- 
lective guilt. It is noticeable that John expatiates on this theme at crucial 
points in the argument. It is introduced at the very beginning of the text 
(1c), before any mention has been made of Alexios” role. By placing it at 
this point, John completes the motif, by adding the role of “People of 
God” alongside those of “God”, Prophet, and “King, driving home yet 
again the theological emphasis. Later in the text, a shift is often made at 
moments of high tension from the singular to the first person plural: this 
has been highlighted above by use of italics in sections 3b and ze. 
Section $ is entirely structured around this idea, with the additional 
specific inclusion of church hierarchy and monastics amongst the culp- 
able. John thus begins and ends with collective responsibility, and 
returns to it at intervals along the way. In weighing up the impact of 
John's accusations against Alexios, therefore, it is necessary to take into 
account both the interplay between individual and collective culpability 
and the vital role of collective culpability in John's overall Old Testament 
interpretation. These considerations go some way to mitigating John's 
accusations against Alexios. 


The Extent of Alexios” Responsibility 


Furthermore, one section of John's text may take the blame yet further 
away from Alexios, if the argument is followed carefully, as John instructs 
his audience to do. This is section 4b, a passage often paralleled with 
Zonaras, who makes a similar criticism: that Alexios treated public funds 
fi distributing th his friends and family.” B 
as private fortune, distributing them to his friends and family.” But 
John makes an interesting distinction: what he seems to be saying, is 
that it is the behaviour of Alexios” family that has injured both Alexios 


% M. Pinder and Biittner-Wobst, T., eds., Jozrnis Zonarae Annales et Epitomae historiarum (Bonn, 
1897), vol. m, 767. 
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and the people. Although clearly this passage does not excuse Alexios for 
doing what he was driven to do — he evidently was an actor in the 
process; and, as John elsewhere makes clear, there are various forms of 
culpability (see section 5) — nevertheless this continues the mitigating 
effect introduced by the theme of collective responsibility. The worst 
offenders are Alexios” family not Alexios, who as an offended party is 
placed on the same side as the “people”. Interestingly, this coupling of 
Alexios and his people has already occurred earlier in the speech, when 
John asked rhetorically why such terrible things were happening to 
Alexios and his people (2b). 


Actual Criticisms Against Alexios: Potential Scope 


As mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, however, John's accus- 
ations against Alexios tend to be particularly highlighted in secondary 
discussions, and they therefore need to be given direct consideration. 
The most frequently emphasised of John's accusations of wrongdoing 
are: usurpation, expropriation of church property, and general injustice 
(unfair taxation, oppression of the poor, corrupt officials failing to deliver 
justice etc.). Certainly the speech is outspoken in its description both of 
the parlous nature of the situation and of the wrongs that have been 
committed, and need to be rectified. However, when the overall structure 
and theme of John's speech are taken into account, it becomes clear that 
these criticisms of Alexios have probably been taken out of context and 
over-emphasised, and need to be interpreted carefully in context. 
Usurpation. John does indeed refer to Alexios” accession as unlawful. 
However, this mention is brief; and John, in line with his emphasis on 
divine priority, seems to be far more concerned with whether or not 
Alexios afterwards did proper penance and had the right attitude towards 
God than with the manner of his accession. Given that imperial succession 
was a somewhat grey area in Byzantium, based on an interplay of factors in 
which dynastic succession was far from an enshrined principle, and suc- 
cessful usurpations could be regarded easily enough as divinely sanctioned 
by the very fact of their success, this is perhaps unsurprising. Moreover, 
the parallels implied between Alexios and David allow for this; David, like 
Alexios, was chosen to be king at God's instigation, and indeed exercised 


36 See Dagron, Emperor and Priest, 13-15; A. Kaldellis, The Byzantine Republic: People and Power in 
New Rome (Cambridge, MA, 2015), 44, 100, 11215. 
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power, long before he actually took the throne (see section 2a).“” John's 
mention of Alexios” usurpation need not be read purely as critical. 

Expropriation of church property. In order to finance his exped- 
itions against the Normans in the early 1080s, Alexios resorted to 
expropriation of church property, provoking opposition, notably 
from Leo of Chalcedon.”* John's speech is often interpreted as a continu- 
ation of this opposition."” However, although John does describe the 
expropriations — and other proceedings against parts of the church — 
vehemently (3c), the precise context and scope of this passage should be 
noted. Before even getting to the question of the churches, John has 
expatiated at length on the numerous taxes levied in the secular world 
(3b). The section on the church is then relatively short and is followed by 
lengthy descriptions of other ways the general population has suffered 
(3d). 'The section on the churches is but a small part of a larger canvas 
upon which John paints a scene of absolute destruction and desperation. 
Alexios” expropriation of church property thus is not a central preoccu- 
pation for John, but is part of a much wider picture; John the Oxite is 
not Leo of Chalcedon. Moreover, John's comments regarding expropri- 
ation of church property should be read alongside his requests to Alexios 
elsewhere (4c) to intervene on behalf of the church; and alongside his 
accusations against the monks and clergy themselves (5). 

General injustice. In section 4a, John opens his denunciations of 
wrongdoing with reference to Isa. 1:15f. This passage summarises the ideal 
of justice, since Isa. 1:16-17 continues: “remove the evil of your doings 
from before my eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do good; seek justice, correct 
oppression; defend the fatherless, plead for the widow”. John does not give 
the whole citation, but makes it clear that he intends all of it since a list of 
accusations of injustice follows immediately afterwards in his text. In 
section 4c John returns to the theme at more length. But his complaints 
and demands are, if anything, rather schematic. Alexios is to do what is 
fitting, for a ruler and what is required by the current situation, and to 
promise to do the same in the future. The specific complaints are few, 
and the argument returns repeatedly to a general theme of implementation 
and regulation of justice in all fields. Given the primacy of the theological 
motif throughout the speech, specific complaints of injustice should also 
be examined with an eye to Isaiah. John is trying to drive home the 


37 "The ninth-century story Dagron uses to ilustrate his point has St Cyril specifically refer to David as 
elected by God although not of the family of Saul. Dagron, Emperor and Priest, 13—14. 
38 Angold, Political History, 137. 3 "Thomas, Private Religious Foundations, 202. 
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message that God directs human affairs. Byzantium is in a desperate 
situation; this must have something to do with its relationship with 
God, i.e. God must have withdrawn his protection. There must be a 
reason for this, and the obvious reason is sin or, in the words of Isaiah, 
failure of justice. Therefore injustice must be common and so John 
emphasises injustice. Injustice is easy to find at any time, particularly so 
in periods of war and civil disorder, so there is little doubt that many of 
the criticisms would have rung true. But John's reasons for expressing 
himself as he does may be driven as much by his theological agenda as by 
any other consideration. 


Further Considerations: Useful Elements of Propaganda? 


Furthermore, various elements of John's argument could be seen as 
offering Alexios a very useful tool of propaganda, a way of explaining 
and justifying changes in policy. With regard to penance and ceremonies 
of religious propitiation, John himself makes clear that these had already 
been tried in an attempt to improve the situation — but his speech, by 
offering an explanation of why they had failed and ways of ensuring that 
they would succeed in the future, could be interpreted as allowing Alexios 
to draw a line under these, thereby restoring propagandistic value to new 
ceremonies.*” Moreover, John's suggestions for how to improve matters 
could also be read as giving Alexios justification for making sweeping 
changes. John's plea for restoration of justice could be used as a validation 
of widespread purging, of the administration, and his attack on Alexios 
family could be used as a rationalisation for marginalising those whom 
Alexios found obstructive. John's call for a change of heart could thus be 
seen as strong, support for reorganisation of the regime to suit Alexios” 
personal agenda and remove opposition. 


External Factors Supporting the Mullett/Angold Thesis 


Examination of John's speech to Alexios can thus lead, regardless of 
external considerations, to some interesting avenues for exploration, which 
may go some way to addressing the problem of reconciling content with 


1 And although John speaks of Alexios having failed to do penance at the beginning of his reign, Anna 
Komnene tells a different story, in which Alexios undertook heartfelt penance: D. R. Reinsch and 
A. Kambylis, eds., Annae Comnenae Alexias (Berlin, 2001), vol. 1, 95—103 (1: ul.iv-vi). See also 
below, p. 110. 
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possible imperial commissioning. However, can this be supported by other 
factors? Do external considerations support it, or detract from it? 
That John apparently departed for Antioch soon after composing the 
speech could, for example, be interpreted as “exile”, indicating Alexios 
displeasure.*" Are there signs that the relationship between John and 
Alexios was poor in later years, thus undermining the idea that John's 
speech was in keeping with Alexios” agenda? Or is it possible to sustain the 
idea of collaboration and coincidence of interests between John and 
Alexios on the basis of external considerations? 


Indications of Context: John s Career and Relationship with Alexios 


John's speech itself suggests both a close relationship between him and 
Alexios and an imperially sanctioned context for the speech. At 1b, John 
states that, before John's elevation to ecclesiastical office, he and Alexios 
had been close enough to indulge in a frank exchange of views without 
acrimony. Later (2b), John, insisting that what he is saying is not intended 
to cause offence, says that Alexios has always shown him great favour. 

With regard to the specific context of the speech, John (6) states that 
Alexios called together the consultative assembly for which this speech is 
intended, wishing to hear a variety of opinions. It is possible that John 
hijacked this gathering, using it to launch an unexpected attack, as those 
who view John primarily as Alexios' critic would argue. However, it seems 
more probable that John's participation was at the very least permitted. 
Moreover, on the basis of the discussion above of the contents of the 
speech, it seems quite possible that John's argument was quite compatible 
with Alexios” interests: that Alexios knew and approved John's approach — 
perhaps even commissioned it. 

It is difficult to provide evidence to substantiate this last possibility, 
however, particularly since John's career before 1091 is somewhat nebu- 
lous. Quite when he became patriarch is unclear, although it has been 
suggested that he was elected around 1089, and was present as patriarch at 
a synod in Constantinople in September of that year.* Only brief allu- 
sions are made to his earlier life." Of his writings, the only one generally 
seen as earlier than the Diatribe” speech“? is the De monasteriis. Gautier 
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Gautier, “Notice biographique, 129, 131. 

V. Grumel, “Les patriarches grecs d'Antioche du nom de Jean (xie et xure si&cles). Etude litteraire, 
historique et chronologique, FO, 32 (1933), 294. 
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dates this to some time between 1085 and 1092.” It is possible, as Gautier 
suggests, that it predates the “Diatribe”, and was what recommended 
him for promotion.*" In that case, Alexios would have known, in 1091, 
the kind of approach to expect from John: the De monaszeriis is a similar 
blend of irenic scene-setting narrative and trenchant criticism. If anything, 
however, it is rather more single-mindedly direct than the speech to 
Alexios — which may support the idea that the speech is designed to be 
more than simple criticism. But it is impossible to be certain whether 
De monasteriis pre- or post-dates John's appointment, so the main evidence 
pointing in the direction of Alexios knowledge and approval of John's 
approach are the fact of John's appointment to Antioch and the evidence 
from the speech itself. Both of these are important considerations, 
but neither proves “connivance” between Alexios and John in the 1091 
assembly. 

However, the indications are that the relationship between John and 
Alexios remained positive after 1091. There is, admittedly, again only 
sparse evidence to back this up; but two points can be made. One concerns 
John's role as patriarch of Antioch. Any idea that John was 'exiled” 
to Antioch primarily as a sign of imperial displeasure is very difficult to 
sustain. Recent research into Alexios” role in summoning the Crusades 
suggests that Alexios had plans for re-conquest and harnessing of western 
military power from the late ro8os, and as part of this process Antioch 
would have been of major importance.*” The Komnenoi had themselves 
previously been involved with Antioch, and would have understood. its 
significance: Alexios” brother Isaac had earlier been appointed its governor, 
prior to Alexios” usurpation and before Antioch fell to the Turks. În this 
role he had had to struggle — largely unsuccessfully — against both external 
and internal opposition. Isaac's difticulties had included a dissident 
patriarch, Aimilianos.** It is therefore unlikely that John's appointment 
represents the consigning of an unwanted, outspoken opponent to a see 
where he could do no harm; rather, it is much more likely to represent the 
placing of a valued associate in a highly sensitive and key strategic position. 
Of course, this need not rule out the possibility that John's continued 
presence in the capital was also not entirely desirable. But John's 


+ Gautier, “Requisitoire”, 86. + Gautier, “Notice biographique, 129. 

+7 See ]. Shepard, “Cross-purposes: Alexius Comnenus and the First Crusade” in ]. Phillips, ed., 7he 
First Crusade: Origins and Impact (Manchester, 1997), 107-29. 

43 See Angold, Political History, 123, 134. 
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appointment to Antioch implies that Alexios saw a use for him in an 
important role, rather than simply wanting to dispose of him. 

The second indication concerning John's continued relationship with 
Alexios comes from the piece that John wrote concerning his abdication. 
Here, John specifically thanks Alexios for the honourable welcome he 
received on his return from Antioch.”” John returned to Constantinople 
in 1100, having, according, to the letter he wrote concerning his abdica- 
tion, been in Antioch for nine years, i.e. since 1091." John's return to 
Constantinople after the events of the crusade and the subsequent complex 
of cultural and political clashes which led, in whatever way, to John's 
abdication, must have been a rather difficult one. That he specifically 
describes receiving a warm welcome from Alexios suggests a strong under- 
Iying relationship. 


Alexios and bis Family: the Struggle Towards Monarchy 


The complexities of Alexios” family relationships add another factor in 
support of the idea that John's speech may have been helpful to Alexios. 
Alexios” accession to the throne brought together a complex of dynastic 
interests; to some extent Alexios can be seen, in the early years, as a useful 
figure-head for these interests, rather than a leader in his own right.” 
Two particularly prominent examples of the kind of dynamic involved 
can be seen in the prominence of Anna Dalassene, Alexios” mother-in- 
law, in the first part of his reign;” and in the retention by Alexios of his 
young wife, Eirene, after he had shown signs of intending to repudiate 
her.”* Margaret Mullett describes how in the first decade of Alexios” 
reign imperial literature tends to be addressed to a plurality of imperial 
figures. This changes after 1091, when the focus on Alexios himself 
becomes much clearer.”* A similar but less positive picture of breakdown 
of dynastic alliances, even dangerous revolts within Alexios” close 
family in the rogos, is presented by Peter Frankopan.”* While far from 
constituting, proof of any direct relationship with John's speech, this is 
nevertheless very interesting; at a point where Alexios seems to have, in 
Mullete's words, “found a way of making the family support his own 
style of kingship”, John seems to have been talking in terms which could 


19 Gautier, “Notice biographique, 138.25-7. 59 Ibid., 138.4-6. 

5* Angold, Political History, 1249. 5 Tbid., 153—4. 53 Ibid., 127-8. 

54 Mullett, “The Imperial Vocabulary of Alexios 1 Komnenos”, 384—7. 

55 P. Frankopan, “Kinship and the Distribution of Power in Byzantium', EHR, 122 (2007), 1-34. 
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have provided justification for Alexios to neutralise or remove obstructive 
As 156 
elements of his wider family.” 


Alexios as “Champion of Orthodoxy : the Theological Agenda 


There is considerable material, primary and secondary, dealing with the 
relationship between Alexios and the church. Angold describes Alexios” 
settlement with the church as “central to his restoration of imperial 
authority and to the creation of a new synthesis'.”” Much work has been 
done attempting to elucidate and evaluate the various elements of the 
relationship: the complex of interests at stake;'* Alexios” relationship with 
the various patriarchs, particularly Nicholas III Grammatikos (patriarch 
1084-—1111);'7 the hammering-out of imperial versus ecclesiastical rights 
and responsibilities over questions such as expropriation of church prop- 
erty;"” the role of the chartophylax," monastic charistike,”” patriarchal 
rights of stauropegia and canonical procedures relating to appointment to 
metropolitan sees;"* Alexios” use of heresy as a tool of propaganda and his 
reinvigoration thereby of the synodikon of Orthodoxy,”* together with 
other positive theological and ecclesiastical initiatives;"” the extent, nature 
and purpose of imperial patronage of religious institutions;"“ the relation- 
ship between Latin and Greek churches; and more besides. What is 
generally agreed upon is that Alexios deliberately — indeed, perhaps incvitably — 
tried to present himself as the champion of orthodoxy and to forge 
constructive alliances with ecclesiastical elements where and when he 


S "This idea, along with a number of others drawn out in this chapter, is touched upon briefly by 
Margaret Mullett in Mullett, “The Imperial Vocabulary of Alexios I Komnenos, 390-1. 

57 Angold, Church and Society, 7. 

58 See esp. V. Tiftixoglu, “Gruppenbildungen innerhalb des konstantinopolitanischen Klerus wăhrend 

der Komnenenzeit, BZ, 62 (1969), 25—72. Also Angold, Church and Society, 54-60. 

59 Angold, Church and Society, 49-50. % Ibid., 46-9. * Ibid., 58—9. % Ibid., 63—9. 

6% Tbid., 55—7. 

% Ibid., 504; also D. Smythe, “Alexios I and the Heretics: The Account of Anna Komnene's Alexiad' 

in Mullett and Smythe, eds., Alexios  Komnenos, 232—59. 

Such as his commissioning of the Dogmarike Panoplia of Euthymios Zigabenos (see Angold, Church 

and Society, 480-—4) and his edict on clerical reform in 1107 (text in P. Gautier, “L'edit d'Alexis ler 

Comnene sur la reforme du clerg€, REB, 31 (1973), 165-201; see also P. Magdalino, “The Reform 

Edict of 1107! in Mullett and Smythe, eds., A/exios / Komnenos, 199-218). 

See Angold, Church and Sociery, 265—85; also P. Armstrong, “Alexios 1 Komnenos, Holy Men and 

Monasteries” in Mullett and Smythe, eds., A/exios 1 Komnenos, 21931; and R. Morris, Monks and 

Laymen in Byzantiumm, 9843-1118 (Cambridge, 1995). 

Texts relating to which being found in W. Holtzmann, “Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Kaiser 

Alexios I. und Papst Urban II. im Jahre 1089, BZ, 28 (1928), 38-67. See also A. Bayer, Spaltung 

der Christenbheit. Das sogennante Morgenliindische Schisma von 1054, second edition (Cologne, 2004), 
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could. This could not always work, given the complexity and demands 
of the situation; but in general it holds truc. 

The idea that Alexios might have invited and promoted a highly theo- 
logical interpretation of his reign and role, such as that found in John the 
Oxite's speech, is therefore perfectly in keeping with what is known 
otherwise of Alexios” emphasis on ecclesiastical and theological questions. 
Moreover, John's approach, particularly the way in which he places 
“blame' on Alexios, has interesting, parallels. One such is Anna Komnene's 
account of Alexios” penance following his usurpation: Anna's account 
emphasises Alexios willing acceptance of sole guilt.”” Another parallel 
may be indicated by a passage cited by Bernard Leib, which relates another 
instance in which Alexios forthrightly accepted dire collective human events 
as punishment for his own personal sin.” Yet another parallel can be found 
in iconographical representation, described in an FEkpbrasis of Nicholas 
Kallikles, of Alexios as a sinner held to account at the Last Judgement. ” 
These parallels suggest that Alexios did deliberately apply such ideas to 
himself, although more consideration would be needed to interpret such 
passages fully. However, it seems quite possible, even likely, that John's 
attribution of blame to Alexios, heavily mitigated as it is in his speech, 
was an important element of Alexios” self-understanding, or at least 
self-projection. 


John 5 Agenda: Part of a Philosophical Debate? 


In his Polizical History, Michael Angold discusses the intellectual currents 
of the eleventh century, describing a range of elements, from “humanism”, 
the most prominent proponent of which being Michael Psellos, to 
“mysticism”, în the tradition of Symeon the New Theologian and his later 
adherents, including figures such as Niketas Stethatos and, in his own way, 
Michael Keroularios.”" A particular consideration highlighted by Angold is 
the understanding of man's role: to quote Angold, Psellos “seemed to be 
coming, close to denying the importance of God in human affairs.” It is 


$%8 See above, n. 41. 

* B. Leib, Rome, Kiev et Byzance ă la fin du X1e sitcle: Rapports religieux des Latins et des Greco-Russes 
sous le pontificat d'Urbain II (1088-1099) (New York, NY, 1924, reprint 1968), 7-8. Leib gives as 
his source “Ouspenski Porphyre. Histoire de PAthos, ur, p. 239”. According to his bibliography this 
was published in St Petersburg in 1892. I have not been able to follow up this reference. 

79 See V. Kepetzi, “Empereur, piete et remission des peches dans deux ekp/raseis byzantines. Image et 
rhetorique', DCPAE, 20 (1999), 23144, esp. 235—8. | am grateful to Jonathan Shepard for 
pointing out this parallel. 

7* Angold, Political History, ch. 6. 72 Ibid., 108. 
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commonly accepted that there was a significant crisis in intellectual devel- 
opment in Byzantium at the beginning of Alexios reign, with the trial of 
John Italos leading to something of a clampdown on philosophical specu- 
lation.”* Can any connections be seen between this and the perspective 
found in John's speech, or would the hypothesis of such connections be so 
Loose as to serve no useful purpose? It is in any case interesting to note that 
John in his speech (1d) positions his radical theocentric approach within a 
range of approaches to the relationship between God, man and human 
history in a manner which suggests that he sees himself combating a range 
of influential current intellectual approaches, rather than necessarily 
voicing a commonly held orthodoxy. 

An interesting, area for speculation in this regard is whether John the 
Oxite and his namesake John Italos may have come into direct contact 
with one another, in Antioch itself. Paul Magdalino argues that John Italos 
was chartophylax in Antioch in the 109os, and could have been of great use 
in that context in the run-up to the First Crusade.”* This would put him 
in close proximity with John the Oxite. One might wonder what kind of 
relationship there might have been between them, two men of very 
different intellectual stamp. 


The Second Speech, “Advice to the Emperor 


Before concluding, however, there is a further matter to be addressed: 
John's shorter piece addressing Alexios, which has been mentioned but 
not discussed in detail. * This piece (A6yos) opens with John announcing 
that he is submitting in writing (ypaefi 1rapadovs), clearly and in 
summary (oaptoTraros &uo Te kai ouvrouoTaTros), making his words 
as plain as possible for all (rois rr&oi rarapovîj Berkvus T& AaĂoUuEva), 
the advice he considers necessary in the present circumstances. “ John 
then asks what it is that prevents “us from prospering, what it is that 
makes “us” weak and our enemies strong, and decides that the cause is not 
penury, but “what has been wrongly acquired” (T& xax65s ouvory6ueva) — 
but despite this, “we are again contemplating doing more of the same. ” 
Clear reference is made to Alexios” appropriation of church treasures 


73 See esp. R. Browning, Enlightenment and Repression in Byzantium in the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries”, Past and Present, 69 (1975), esp. 13—23. 

74 P. Magdalino, “Prosopography and Byzantine Identity in A. M. Cameron, ed., Fifiy Years of 
Prosopography: The Later Roman Empire, Byzantium and Beyond (Oxtord, 2003), 50-—1. | am grateful 
to Jonathan Shepard for reminding me of Magdalino's thesis concerning Italos' rehabilitation. 

75 Gautier, “Diatribes”, 49-55. 76 Ibid., 49.1—4. 77 Tbid., 49.5—22. 
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(&ypna ... KeiuAa): we" vowed (in 1082) never to resort to this again, 7? 
yet *we' are returning to it. ? As in the longer speech, John's alternative 
solution is that of a return to a Christian way of life, meaning one of 
justice. Christ will then restore his protection." Previous pious suppli- 
cations failed because injustice continued. Once again, John draws on 
precedents from the Old Testament, according to which the Israelites, 
although continuing in injustice, expected God's deliverance, while the 
prophets” task was to call for repentance and restoration of justice.*" “We 
should learn from this, rather than argue that living in accordance with 
the gospel, in accordance with justice, is incompatible with present 
expediency.*? 

The relationship between the two pieces addressed to Alexios is difficult, 
and probably impossible to resolve definitively. In the original manuscript, 
as in Gautier's edition, the shorter piece follows the longer, and Gautier 
regards it as probably later, on the grounds that in the longer speech John 
says that he has not previously been able to express his opinions on the 
subject.** The scenario Gautier envisages is that John's advice in his first 
speech had not been followed, and therefore John resubmitted a shorter 
version in a fresh attempt to put across his arguments. This scenario, 
however, is speculative, and to a large extent goes hand-in-hand with an 
assumption that John's longer speech is an unsolicited, aggressive attack on 
Alexios, rather than something more complex, as the present chapter 
argues. One internal piece of evidence does argue in favour of Gautier's 
reading; John's comment in the longer speech that he has not previously 
been able to express himself on the subject. This, however, is not decisive: 
the shorter piece is specifically described as being “in writing, i.e. not 
envisaged as a “public” speech in the same way as the longer speech; and its 
scope is much more limited. 'The two suggest very different contexts and 
vary considerably in content, so John may well have regarded the longer 
speech as something new. 

Indeed, it is possible to argue for a reversal of the two texts. Two 
points in particular support this, although admittedly they are arguments 
from silence and the more limited scope of the shorter piece may be 
enough to explain the absence of such material. First, there is no indica- 
tion in the shorter piece that John was patriarch at the time of writing; 
where he describes the role of the Old Testament prophet, there is no 
indication that he applies it to himself, whereas, as has been seen, this 


78 See ibid., 16, with n. 63. 79 Tbid., 16.22—5. 30 Ibid., 49.25—51.21. 
51 Ibid., 51.21—53.26. 32 Ibid., 53.26—55.25. 53 Tbid., 16, citing 47.26-8. 
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self-understanding, is important in the longer piece. Second, as has been 
pointed out, there is no circumstantial evidence in the shorter piece 
pointing, to a particular year for composition: certainly, a situation is 
envisaged in which Alexios was suftering military defeats and attempting 
to raise funds through (unjust) measures; but this could apply to many 
points in the early years of Alexios” reign. Once the possibility is admitted 
that the shorter text might pre-date the longer, it is possible to suggest an 
alternative to Gautier's reading of the shorter text. It could be seen as 
reflecting the state of affairs prior to John's elevation to the patriarchate, 
described by him in the longer speech (1b), when he gave advice to 
Alexios and Alexios listened. It could be seen as exactly the kind 
of submission, perhaps even Ze submission, which recommended him 
to Alexios and led to his appointment; but in any case, the text implies 
strongly that John was part of Alexios “inner circle”. Reversing the 
order of the two texts would, of course, support the idea that Alexios 
expected or commissioned the longer speech, which can then be seen as a 
development — and, indeed, a more pro-Alexian development — of the 
earlier theme. 

But leaving aside the question of dating and order of composition, it is 
still the case that elements in the shorter piece are compatible with the 
interpretation of the longer speech offered in this chapter. First, although 
in some ways the shorter piece is more hard-hitting than the longer 
speech (for example, it is more explicit about Alexios” expropriation of 
church property), in contrast with the longer piece there is o accusation 
of Alexios in the singular: 4/ criticisms are of “us. Elsewhere in the 
shorter piece, where blame is not being attributed, John uses first and 
second person singular respectively to refer to himself and to Alexios, 
which makes the usage of the third person plural appear once again very 
deliberate, as it is in the longer speech. Second, the theological frame- 
work, so central to John's longer “speech”, is also clearly the core message 
of this shorter piece: this supports the idea that Old Testament motifs 
may be crucial to the structure of the longer piece. Third, there is a 
parallel with the scenario raised in the longer speech: John is giving 
advice in specific circumstances. In this case there is no mention that 
the advice is solicited or intended for a particular setting, but there is no 
indication that John is speaking out of turn. Above all, however, the 
piece implies, as mentioned above, very close connections between John 
and Alexios. Not only is there the attribution of blame in the third 
person plural, but when John explains why previous attempts at pious 
propitiation have failed, he describes the prayers of city, patriarch, senate, 
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monks and priests as having been against “us'."* If all these are on the 
“other side”, this implies that John is identifying himself with a small 
“inner circle”. "The idea therefore that John's approach emanates from 
within Alexios” entourage rather than constituting an external attack is 
borne out by the shorter piece, whatever the order of composition. 


Conclusion 


To some extent, the two different scholarly approaches to John the Oxite's 
wo pieces addressed to Alexios | Komnenos are not mutually exclusive. 
Both texts are undoubtedly critical: they are based on the idea of sin and 
repentance; and they emphasise the sin. However, evidence nevertheless 
stacks heavily in favour of the more subile Mullett/Angold approach — 
according to which John's speech coincided with Alexios” agenda and was 
probably commissioned by Alexios, suggesting, that there was more to the 
relationship between Alexios and John than meets the eye. The situation in 
1091, when the longer speech was delivered, was desperate, and Alexios had 
called a meeting because of this. Anybody speaking at the meeting 
and offering useful advice would have had to take the existing, crisis as 
their starting point if they were to offer any credible advice. A degree of 
Kaiserkritik was inevitable. This throws emphasis on other elements in 
John's speech: its portrait of Alexios as God's chosen player in salvation 
history, its capacity for being used to justify draconian action in various 
spheres and reinvigorate efforts to generate religious propaganda. “These 
are probably far more important than John's *denunciations of Alexios”. 
The latter could in any case be read as Alexian propaganda in itself: not 
only being entirely compatible with Alexios” self-projection as imperial 
penitent taking all blame upon himself, but also, less eschatologically, taking 
the wind out of the sails of ecclesiastical opposition groups and harnessing 
support for future initiatives. It may be that John's heavily theological 
framework, in response to what he sees as misguided ideas prevalent in 
Byzantine society, is primarily his own, but it can also be seen that it could 
coincide nicely with Alexios” projects. John thus would appear as Alexios” 
ideologue, presenting Alexios as the focus of divine plans (at a very interest- 
ing point, just before the First Crusade) and providing him with arguments, 
including theological justifications, which could be employed to allow him 
to intervene and clamp down almost indiscriminately. 


54 Oux 2Addovv Î TTOANS, O TTOTPLEPXNS, Î CUYKÂNTES, Î TGV novaxâv Ekeiveov Kati Tv ieptoov TTÂNBUS; 
- Nai ... AAmuxovro ko%huâv. Gautier, “Diatribes', 51.279. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Liturgical Poetics of an Elite 
Religious Confraternity 


Paul Magdalino 


Re-reading Byzantium is always a salutary experience, even when its texts 
are well edited and appear to be completely transparent. Such texts have 
often been read on the basis of questionable assumptions about their 
contextual facts, and only recently have we been concerned to read them 
as the Byzantines read them: with an eye to the context in which, and the 
public for whom, they were produced. This chapter starts by revisiting a 
well-known and much-appreciated author, whose life and work can still 
yield fresh insights into the context of Byzantine literary production and 
reception. 

Recent studies on the tenth-century poet John Geometres have consoli- 
dated and enhanced his reputation as one of the most highly accomplished 
Byzantine authors.' They have also attempted to “canonise” the facts of his 
biography. They have correctly cleared up the confusion between him and 
John, bishop of Melitene; more speculatively, they have affirmed that at 
the end of his career he became a monk in the monastery of 22 Xyrou 
in Constantinople, hence his epithet “Kyriotes'. In the following pages 
I shall attempt to demonstrate that this speculation is unfounded. If John 
Geometres became a monk, which is doubrful, it was not in any monastery 
of that name; the church of the Theotokos 42 Kyroz was not monastic, and 
neither were the people known as the Kyriotai. Their association with the 
church was of a rather different order, which throws interesting and 
unexpected light on both lay piety and literary society in Byzantium. 

The sole “evidence' for Geometres' monastic profession is a passage in one 
of his poetic confessions (poem 289). He writes that he has made commit- 
ments (20£unv ouvOnhkas) and been initiated (reAzo8nv) by the prayers of 
monks (6huooiw oioBiwv) and by the sacrificial rites — presumably 


" M. D. Lauxtermann, “John Geometres, Poet and Soldier, Byzanzion, 68 (1998), 356-80; E. M. van 
Opstall, ed. and trans., Jean Geomărre. Podmes en hexametres et en distiques €legiaques (Leiden, 2008), 3—14. 
* John Geometres, Potmes, ed. van Opstall, 456-66. 
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Eucharistic celebrations — of priests (uuorirrâAcv 0uoiaas). As a result, he 
has learned the dread mysteries of God, seeing, instead of demonic 
phantoms, a reassuring vision of the Virgin, and he has been momentarily 
purged of his sins. While the mention of vows and initiation in the context 
ofthe Divine Liturgy certainly suggests the office of reception into monastic 
life, rather than any other religious rite of passage, the poet curiously does 
not allude to the obvious outward symbols of the monk's status, the tonsure 
(Koup) and the habit (oxfiua). Moreover, it is remarkable that he does not 
allude, even periphrastically, in this or any other of his works, to any change 
of personal status. He does not identify with the ranks of the monks 
(oi6fno:) who prayed for him; indeed, in the next poem (290), they figure 
as just one category — after the martyrs, prophets, saintly bishops and 
priests — of the holy persons whom he supplicates to intercede for him with 
the Virgin Mary.” The only sacred institution with which he identifies in 
any way is a church, that of the Theotokos 72 Xyroz. 

Two religious establishments in Constantinople, both dedicated to the 
Virgin, bore the name of Kyros/Cyrus, the fifth-century poet and city 
prefect who was later obliged to become a bishop.* One was a monastery 
near the Theodosian Land Walls, the other a church at the centre ofthe city. 
While the monastery disappears from the sources after the sixth century, the 
church continued to function throughout the middle and late Byzantine 
period. Romanos the Melodist worked and was buried there in the sixth 
century, and his cult later became associated with an icon of the Virgin 
Kyriotissa. The church went through several construction phases, including 
a complete rebuilding after a fire at the end of the twelfth century. This 
structure of c. 1200 has been identified, on the basis of a surviving wall 
painting, with the mosque now known as the Kalenderhane Camii. Other 
paintings show that it was used by the Franciscans during the Latin 
occupation of Constantinople. At some point after its return to Byzantine 
hands it served a monastery known as the Kyriotissa.” 

It was clearly this church that John Geometres celebrated in his poem 
142, despite the contrary argument of Emilie van Opstall, whose recent 


3 Ibid., 468ff. 

+ See A. D. E. Cameron, “The Empress and the Poet: Paganism and Politics at the Court of Theodosius 
IT, ]. ]. Winkler and G. Williams, eds., azer Greek Literature, YCS 27 (Cambridge, 1982), 217-89. 

3 For the history, identification, and topography of the foundation, see C. L. Striker and Y. Dogan 
Kuban, eds., Kz/enderhane în Istanbul: The Buildings, their Eistory, Architecture, and Decoration. 
(Mainz, 1997-2007), especially the survey by A. Berger, 7-17; see also the very important review by 
C. Mango, “Review of C. L. Striker and Y. Dogan Kuban, eds., Kz/enderbane în Istanbul: The 
Buildings, in BZ, 91 (1998), 586-90, which adds further source references and clears up serious 
confusions that prevailed in all previous secondary literature. 
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... . ._. 6 
edition, translation and commentary need revision.” The text and transla- 
tion should read as follows:” 


Eiş rov vaov To Kupou 

Kupos utv o'266unoev, Bre 5E kUpos G1râvTov 
SeoTroTIs MueTepn, Tv ETTi yis 0oA&uowv, 

EvOev trropvuutvn BulavTidos Grupriroeveie 
KUkAov OAov, xapirov văuao1 TrÂndouEvn 

On the church of Kyros 

Kyros built you, and Our Lady placed you chief 
Of all her chambers that are on this earth. 
Arising thence, brimming with streams of grace, 
She cares for the whole circuit of Byzantion. 


Since there is no reference whatsoever to monastic use, there is no need to 
identity the church with the ephemeral early Byzantine monastery ncar the 
land walls of Constantinople. The reference to the “circuit” (KuAov) of the 
city does not have to mean that the church was close to the perimeter. Indeed, 
when the poem is understood correctly as saying that the Virgin arising from 
the church looks after the whole city with her streams of grace, it makes much 
better sense to envisage a central location for the church from which she 
arises. Ihe present-day Kalenderhane Camii does indeed stand very close to 
the geographical centre of the city within the Conszanrinian walls, which even 
after the construction of the Theodosian land wall continued to define the 
properly urban area. It was in close proximity to the point (originally a 
monument?) that marked the navel (omp/ha/os, Mesomphalon) of the city. 
It was also close to the city's main aqueduct, which gives added point to the 
image of the “streams of grace” dispensed by the Theotokos. 

Geometres' superlative praise for the church of zz Kyroz in this and, 
most probably, the next poem (143),” suggests that he had a special regard 
for it. This suggestion is confirmed by the oblique references that he makes 
in two other poems. În one, an apparently abusive but possibly bantering 


Geometres, Potmes, ed. van Opstall, 326-9. 

My reading difters from van Opstall's in that I take “Our Lady (Beorr6ris Auertpn) as the subject of 
“placed” (6îixe). This makes better sense in several ways: (1) it does not require the emendation of 
the third main verb (see next note); (2) the Virgin, not Kyros, confers authority on the church and 
she, not the church, looks after the city, according to her traditional role; and (3) if the church were 
the subject of 'arising;, “cares' and “brimming (Erropvuutvn ... &upirodevei ... 1rân8optvn), the 
participles would have to be masculine to agree with vads or 9&Aapos. 

As in the manuscript, Par. Suppl gr. 352; van Opstall emends to &ueirroAeveis (Geometres, Poomnes, 
ed. van Opstall, 326). 

John Geometres, Poemes, ed. van Opstall, 332—4. This similarly says that the church is first in rank 
of the Virgin's “earthly chambers (x%ovicov ... EoA&ucov). 
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invective, he tells his addressee, a certain Psenas, to “remove yourself far 
from za Kyrow, dog; ” in the other, an extempore appreciation of wine 
from Prainestos, he signs off as “the Kyriotes'.'' Lauxtermann and van 
Opstall have assumed that in both cases the author is referring to his 
monastic afhiliation, but neither text supports the assumption in the 
absence of other proof that the monastery existed in the tenth century. 
In the first case, he is simply warning Psenas to stay away from his 
neighbourhood, defined by its church, in much the same way that another 
poet, Christopher Mitylenaios, fifty years later, would tell an unnamed 
addressee not to come near his home in the vicinity of the church of 
St Protasios (74 Protasiou).'” That Geometres lived near 42 Kyrou is clear 
from a letter in which he describes his house and garden as being close to 
the navel of the city (utoov Tfis 1r6Ăecos SupoA6v).!* 

In the second poem, Geometres self-designation as Kyriotes is 
certainly consistent with the way that monastic surnames were formed: 
e.g. Lavriotes from Lavra, Ivirites from Iviron, Stoudites from Stoudios, 
etc. On the other hand, laymen also received surnames derived from 
religious establishments, '* so the name Kyriotes cannot be used as evidence 
that John Geometres was a monk at a monastery of 72 Kyroz. But if not, 
what does it signify — the mere fact of residence in the neighbourhood of 


"* Reproduced by Lauxtermann, “John Geometres”, 378, from the edition by I. Sajdak, ed., “Spicilegium 
Geometreum IL, FOS (Commentarii Societatis Philologae Polonorum), 33 (1930-1), 530-1. 

]. A. Cramer, ed., Anecdota Graeca e codd. manuscriptis bibliothecae regiae Parisiensis (Oxtord, 1841; 
repr. Hildesheim, 1967), 297. 

E. Kurtz, ed., Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios (Leipzig, 1903), 19 (36.12) M. de Groote, 
ed., Christopbri Mitylenaii Versunm variorum Collectio Cryptensis (Turnhout, 2012), 30. 

The proximity ofthe church to the Mesomphalon is confirmed by a fourteenth-century document, the 
Wpikon of the nearby monastery of the 'Theotokos of Sure Hope (Bebaia Elpidos), which in its 
boundary description and property list places the church of St Nicholas Mesomphalos to the east of 
the Kyriotissa monastery: H. Delehaye, ed., Deux Typica byzantins de ltpogue des Paltologues (Brussels, 
1921), 95; 84; A-M. Talbot, “Bebaia Elpis: Typikon of Theodora Synadene for the Convent of the 
Mother of God Bebaia Elpis in Constantinople, trans., in ]. Thomas and A. C. Hero, eds., Byzantine 
Monastic Foundation Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving Founders” Typika and 
Testaments, (Washington, D. C., 2000), vol. 1v, 1557, 1563; see A. Berger, “Historical topography 
in the Roman, Byzantine, Latin, and Ottoman periods, 1. Roman, Byzantine and Latin periods, in 
C. L. Striker and Y. Dogan Kuban, eds.,Kzlenderhane în Istanbul: The Buildings, their Elistor), 
Architecture, and Decoration. Final Reports on the Archaeological Exploration and Restoration at 
Kalenderhane Camii, 1966-1978 (Mainz, 1997-2007), vol. 1, 13-14. Berger, influenced by the 
layout of the present street grid, takes “east to mean in effect “north-east and thus places the 
Mesompbhalon to the north of the third hill of Constantinople, near the Golden Horn. I think it 
more likely, however, that a Byzantine's idea of east would have been based on the orientation of the 
churches. This would put the Mesomphalos to the south-east of the Kalenderhane, close to the end of 
the aqueduct, at the geographical centre of the area within the Constantinian walls. 

See A. P. Kazhdan and S. Ronchey, L gristocrazia bizantina dal principio dell” x1 alla fine del XII 
secolo (Palermo, 1997), 325-6. 
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the church, or some closer, non-monastic association? Ironically, the solu- 
tion is provided in a text that Lauxtermann has cited in connection with the 
poem against Psenas, arguing that Geometres wrote this poem in defence of 
his monastery's interests." * Lauxtermann was evidently misled by the editor 
of the text, Jean Darrouzes, who unhesitatingly introduced it as concerning 
the abbot and monastery of 22 Kyroz. However, if the text is read without 
this erroneous preconception, it yields much more interesting information. 

The text is a letter from Nikephoros Ouranos, the well-known writer 
and military commander under Basil II,'€ to a fellow government official, 
complaining of the outrage committed in public against the leader of the 
Kyriotai. | quote and translate the letter as follows: 


Io&vyn SoTiapio 


Tov îyeu6va, Tov Îepto, TOV PUĂOKO, TOV XEIPOVOHOV, TOV OiKOVONOV ÎuG 
T&v KupiwwT&v, ăvOporros Tis, &vOpooTrou Ti uădAov TTolyviov Kati KaKOV 
Aooupiov (Jeg. &oo&piov), silkuoe Bă utons Tîis &yopăs kai UBpioe koi 
1rAmy&s Everewe kai eis SeouooThprov EBoie: ai raUTa Trap' EXUTOUS KOI 
owv ouGeuia Tîj oiria, os ue vouwv, uree GikooTnpiov, uîre SE Poot- 
heloov î) aurou Baoriteoş vTos. AUTOş utv ouv u&hoTra 6 Paoreuş îvrai8a 
uBpi(Suevos: ou y&p Beios vos uovov, GAA& Kai Booikos. “O Ev owv 
trrapxos uoaxileran" îv 5 &v 6 u?j uaai(6uevos, Grass &AAws îs oi5as 
1rpos Tv Ex5iknow. AAAă ou Ssiov T& &v5porro6w ToUTw kai TploBoA- 
uoico coş ion kai vouoi kai SikaoTai kai BoorAeiai Kai TTpO TOVTWV Oi Ev TOiS 
BoonAeiois heis, 6rya8oi uăv Toi Qeou 1rpooTărau, Tr1oToi 6E ToU foorAEwos 
qulakes Kai ioxupoi Tiuopoi Tv G6IKOUHEVOV. 


To John the ostiarios"” 


The leader, the priest, the guardian, the choirmaster and steward of us, the 
Kyriotai, has been dragged through the marketplace, insulted, showered 


15 ]. Darrouzts, ed., Epistoliers byzantins du Xe sitcle (Paris, 1960), 238. 

'6 On his career and writings, see E. McGeer, “Tradition and Reality in the 7zkzika of Nikephoros 
Ouranos”, DOP, 45 (1991), 129—40. 

"7 “The ostiarioi were among, the eunuchs who served in the imperial household: N. Oikonomidăs, Les 
Listes de pr&stance byzantines des 1xe et Xe sitcles (Paris, 1972), 126-7, 300. Although there were several of 
them and their function was largely ceremonial, they would have been politically influential through 
their direct access to the emperor. A number of them functioned as imperial domain administrators: 
see J.-C. Cheynet, Za socicre Byzantine: lapport des sceaux (Paris, 2008), 242, 267, 281, 506; 
E. McGeer, ]. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomides, eds., Czza/ogue of Byzantine Seal at Dumbarton Oaks 
and în the Fogg Museum of Art (Washington, D. C., 1991-2009), vol. v, 59, 65, 106. One John, 
ostiarios and kourator of the Petrion in the tenth/eleventh century, may have been identical with the 
correspondent of Nikephoros Ouranos: Cheynet, [4 socicte byzantine, 242, citing |. Jordanov, Pecatite 
ot strategijata v Preslav (Sofia, 1993); n. 137. John the ostiarios was the nephew of another highly placed 
palace eunuch, the prozovestiarios Leo, as we learn from other letters addressed to him both by Ouranos 
(Darrouzts, Epistoliers, 226, 229) and Leo of Synada: M. P. Vinson, ed., The Correspondence of Leo 
Metropolitan of Synada and Syncellus (Washington, D. C., 1985), n. 1 and 6. 
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with blows and thrown into prison by some man, or rather some man's 
plaything and bad penny.'* All this was done arbitrarily and with no good 
cause, as if there were no laws, no law courts, no palace, and not even an 
emperor. Indeed, the emperor himself is insulted here, for the church (va5s) 
is not only divine but imperial. The eparch has been placated; and even if 
he were not, he is, as you know, too gentle in making punishment. But you 
must show that worthless slave that there are laws and judges and author- 
ities, and, above all, that we are in the palace, good defenders of God's 
interests, the emperor's loyal guards, and powerful avengers of the victims 
of injustice. 


The perpetrator may or may not have been the much-abused Psenas, as 
Lauxtermann suggests; although he was himself a lowlife, he was appar- 
ently in the service of someone with access to prison facilities and the clout 
to influence the city prefect. But the victim was clearly not an abbot, and 
the Kyriotai of whom he was the leader (îyyeucv, not îjyouuevos) were not 
a monastic community. The institution to which they were attached is 
characterised not as a monastery, but as an imperial church, and they 
included laymen, among whom Nikephoros Ouranos counted himself and 
possibly also his correspondent. '” The reference to their leader as *guard- 
ian” (puAoka), “choirmaster” (xerpov6uov), and “steward' (oixovâuov) sug- 
gests that they were more than merely his “parishioners”. Thus the Kyriotai 
seem to have formed a pious association under the direction of one of the 
priests, conceivably even the profopapas, who served the church of the 
Theotokos 44 Kyroz. In other words, this was one of the many lay or mixed 
confraternities that performed various ritual acts of charity and devotion in 
association with the public churches and certain monasteries, both in 
Constantinople and in the provinces. ” The possible existence of a confra- 
ternity serving the Theotokos at 2 Kyrou has recently been deduced from 
an eighth-century seal, and Ouranos' letter confirms and clarifies this 
reading, of the sigillographic evidence.”" 


Reading &oo&piov instead of Aoouprov. 

The “us of the last sentence is inclusive of both, so logically the same should be true of the 
expression îuv rev Kupior&v in the first sentence. It is plausible that Nikephoros should have 
addressed his complaint and plea for action to a fellow Kyriotes rather than some other imperial 
official who was not involved with the group. 

See in general ]. Baun, 74/es from Another Byzantium: Celestial Journey and Local Community în the 
Medieval Greek Apocrypha (Cambridge, 2007), 372ft. and bibliography cited. 

McGeer, Nesbitt and Oikonomides, Sea a: Dumbarton Oaks, vol. v, n. 45.1: Oeorore [N] sis ră 
Kupou Bone Tiuo [1]& o& oixer, ei. The editors hesitated between a lay confraternity and a 
monastic community, presumably because they were influenced by the confusion in the secondary 
literature. 
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Beyond what we can deduce from Ouranos' letter, it is difficult to be 
more specific. But we may be reasonably certain that Ouranos” near- 
contemporary John Geometres was, as a self-professed Kyriotes, another 
member of the brotherhood, and we may plausibly conjecture that the 
initiation to which he refers in his confessional poem was his induction 
into the confraternity. We may also, on the basis of what we know about 
Ouranos, Geometres and the history of the 42 Kyrou church, make some 
informed guesses about the nature and profile of the association. 

Nikephoros Ouranos and John Geometres had striking points in 
common, apart from the fact that both were Kyriotai at around the same 
time towards the end of the tenth century. Both combined a high degree of 
literacy and learning with active military service — a combination that 
Geometres felt compelled to defend against unnamed critics, but which 
Ouranos carried off successfully and used to compose treatises on warfare. 
Both also expressed extreme piety in their writings, and neither is known 
to have married. In this they resembled Ouranos friend Symeon the 
logothetes and magistros and well-known Metaphrastes ('rewriter”) of the 
corpus of most commonly read saints” lives. ” After Symeon's death, 
Ouranos wrote a verse epitaph on his “companion in myriad toils and 
cares”, lamenting him as a lost Muse and literary critic, and praising his 
“Hesh that was innocent of fleshly filth, / punishing lifestyle that sought 
only Christ, / monastic regime în the turmoil of business. * 

Ouranos himself was commended by an eminent intellectual church- 
man, Stephen Metropolitan of Nikomedia and patriarchal syn/ke//os, for 
combining military experience and political affairs with an interest in 
“priestly discourses”, seasoning his mealtime conversations with the sayings 
of the Fathers like divine salt. To strengthen his resolve, Stephen com- 
piled for him a little handbook of useful theological advice, which he wrote 
and gave him in person. As Dirk Krausmiiller has pointed out, Stephen 
seems to have aimed it not only at Nikephoros but also at a wider circle of 
pious laymen who strove to live virtuous Christian lives in the world."* 

In these contacts of Nikephoros Ouranos, and by extension in the wider 
network of his correspondents and the people to whom they wrote, like 
Leo of Synada, we perhaps begin to glimpse the cultural concerns and the 


** See C. Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization (Copenhagen, 2002). 

3 S. G. Mercati, ed., “Versi di Niceforo Uranos in morte di Simeone Metafraste” in A. Acconcia 
Longo, ed., Col/ectanea Byzantina (Bari, 1970), vol. 1, 565—73, text: 569-70. 

4 PG, 28, cols. 1395-408; D. Krausmiiller, “Religious Instruction for Laypeople in Byzantium: 
Stephen of Nicomedia, Nicephoros Ouranos, and the Pseudo-Athanasian Synzagma ad quemdam 
politicum', Byzantion, 77 (2007); 239—50. 
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social context that brought Nikephoros and John Geometres together as 
Kyriotai during the reign of Basil II. Their common membership of the 
group was despite their very different fortunes at that emperor's hands 
after Basil took over the government from his eunuch uncle, the parzkoi- 
momenos Basil, who had been the power behind the imperial throne since 
963.'* While Geometres apparently lost his army appointment when the 
parakoimomenos, his patron, was dismissed and disgraced in 985, Ouranos 
continued to rise and rise in imperial service. Nevertheless, it is quite 
possible that he had been initially launched by the patronage of the para- 
koimomenos,” and that he was simply more successful than Geometres in 
gaining the emperor's confidence. It is also very likely that other prominent 
figures in his cultural circle, notably Symeon Metaphrastes, Stephen of 
Nikomedia and John the osziarzos, had started out as the parakoimomenos 
proteges. What one cannot fail to notice is that the parzkoimomenos had 
been distinguished by the same combination of interests — conspicuous 
piety and military theory — that became the hallmark of Ouranos. One is 
thus led to speculate that the powerful, munificent, and cultured parakoi- 
momenos, whose monastery of St Basil lay close to the church of za Kyrou, ” 
may have been a common factor in the association of the Kyriotai. 
Speculation aside, the cultured lay piety of the Kyriotai can also be 
explained in the context of the traditions associated with the church of the 
Theotokos 74 Kyrou. Basic to these was its association with the great 
hymnographer Romanos the Melodist. According to notices preserved in 
menologia and synaxaria whose compilation dates from the tenth century, 
it was at the church of zz Kyroz that Romanos settled when he came to 
Constantinople from Beirut in the reign of Anastasios.'* Here the Virgin 
appeared to him in a dream and instructed him to swallow a scroll, which 


*5 Basil the parakoimomenos, the illegitimate (Nothos) son of Romanos I Lekapenos, is commonly but 
inaccurately referred to in modern literature by his father's surname. For his power and patronage, see 
Lauxtermann, “John Geometres, and C. Holmes, Basi/ 1] and the Governance of Empire (976-1025) 
(Oxford, 2005), 469—74, with earlier bibliography, and P. Magdalino, ““What We Heard in the Lives 
of the Saints We Have Seen with our Own Eyes”: The Holy Man as Literary Text in Tenth-century 
Constantinople' in ]. Howard-Johnston and P. A. Hayward, eds., he Cult of Saints în Late Antiquity 
and the Early Midăle Ages: Essays on the Contribution of Peter Brown (Oxtord, 1999), 108—11. For Basil 
as a patron of the arts, see now also S. Wander, 7he Joshua Roll (Mainz, 2011). 

He refers to Basil glowingly in a letter to Stephen of Nikomedia written, evidently, while the 
parakoimomenos was still in favour: Darrouzăs, Epistoliers, 119—20: Tfi Te Bei kai iepă wuxfi To 
Beiou os &And&s &v5pos TOU TTOPOKOIHGUEVOU. 

A. Berger, Zur 'Topographie der Ufergegend am Goldenen Horn in der byzantinischen Zeit, 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen, 43 (1995), 1567, n. 48. 

Sources reproduced and analysed by ]. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Melode et la po&ie religieuse ă 
Byzance (Paris, 1977), 160££., though the identification of the church should be disregarded. 
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instantly conferred the gift of composing Fonzakia; here too he was buried, 
and his memory was celebrated on 1 October. It is therefore plausible to 
suppose that the confraternity of Kyriotai was a continuation of the 
original choir formed by Romanos in the sixth century, or that it was 
founded in his memory at some later date, either way with the function of 
singing his Fontakia, the verse homilies that he had pioncered. This 
interpretation is supported, first, by Ouranos use of the word “choirmas- 
ter” to describe the leader of the Kyriotai, and second, by seventh-century 
evidence for the existence of such a liturgical association at the nearby 
church of St John the Baptist in Oxeia. The Mracles of St Artemios record 
the story of a man in the reign of Herakleios “who used to attend the all- 
night vigil of the Forerunner and who sang the hymns of the humble 
Romanos among the saints right up to the present day; ” the vigil was 
conducted by a “society of all-night celebrants (705 qprikoi T&v Tîis 
1ravvuxi50s), who had their own treasurer (&pk&pros) and therefore their 
own funds.” It is significant that the chanter was a layman and single, like 
both Romanos before him and the tenth-century Kyriotai, John Geo- 
metres and Nikephoros Ouranos. It is thus plausible to see the later 
Kyriotai as perpetuating the traditions that Romanos had inaugurated, 
and continuing to perform Fontakia at vigil services, despite the steady 
encroachment of the monastic rite and the new type of homiletic hymn, 
the kanon, which this popularised. Indeed, the preservation of Romanos 
compositions, in the face of increasing liturgical redundancy, in manu- 
scripts of the tenth century and later, may best be explained by their 
continuing, relevance to lay associations, such as the Kyriotai, that were 
attached to public churches.*' Choirs of laymen who sang Porzzfia both in 
and out of church seem to be attested in the twelfth century by the 
canonist Theodore Balsamon.”” 


*9 Miracle n. 18: A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ed., Varia Graeca Sacra (St Petersburg, 1909; repr. 


Leipzig, 1975), 20; reproduced with translation and commentary by V. S. Crisafulli and ]. W. 
Nesbitt, Zhe Miracles of St. Artemios (Leiden, 1997), 114—15. 

This was the moneychanger (rporrelirns) Abraamios, who worked near the church: Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, Varia Graeca Sacra, 21; Crisafulli and Nesbitt, e Miracles of St. Artemios, 116—17. 

See in general A. Lingas, “The Liturgical Place of the Kontakion in Constantinople in C. Akentiev, 
ed., Liturgy, Architecture and Art in the Byzantine World: Papers of the XVIII International Byzantine 
Congress (St Petersburg, 1995), 50-7. Some Fontakia attributed to Romanos may actually have been 
composed as late as the tenth century. 

Commentary on canon 15 of the Council of Laodicaea, in G. A. Ralles and M. Potles, eds., 
Zuvrayua Tâv Belcov nai iepâv navâvav (Athens, 1852—9), vol. 1, 185, referring to Tous AciikoUs, 
Tous xopooT&ras Tâv kov5akicov, Tous 217” ExkAnoias kai îv rois &yopolis BOUEOTIKEVOVTAS. 
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The liturgical focus of the Kyriotai might have been the tomb of 
Romanos, wherever this was located within the church.”* More likely, 
however, is that it was the icon of the Virgin surnamed Kyriotissa, which is 
attested from the eleventh century, and which eventually came to figure in 
the story. Other iconographic types, named after their icons in different 
churches of Constantinople, appear around the same time — the 
Hodegetria, the Blachernitissa, the Panagiotissa — and at least one of these 
icons, the Hodegetria, was associated with a weekly procession conducted 
by a group of devoted laypeople, including women.”* The procession was 
joined by other icons and their devotees. From 1048, we have evidence for 
a similar confraternity in central Greece, devoted to the cult icon of the 
Virgin Naupaktiotissa.** The iconographic type of the Virgin labelled 
Kyriotissa is known from an eleventh-century seal, and from frescoes 
found in the Kalendarhane Camii: it portrays the Theotokos in a standing 
position with the Christ-child held frontally.** Whether the main icon of 
the Kyriotissa was a mural representation or a portable, processional panel 
is impossible to tell from either the visual evidence or from the Literary 
allusions in texts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. An anonymous 
poetic supplication to the Virgin Kyriotissa does not mention the icon.” 
Anna Komnene and Niketas Choniates merely describe people praying to 
the icon in the church, without being more specific. The most suggestive 
indication is from silence: in his verse lament on the fire that destroyed the 
church along with the whole quarter in 1197, Constantine Stilbes men- 
tions that a precious gold and jewelled figure of a dove, “symbol of the 
Theotokos”, was saved from destruction by being taken to the church of 
the Forty Martyrs.** That he does not mention the rescue of the church's 
cult icon seems to indicate that this could not be removed. 


33 No obvious sign of it has come to light in the investigation of the Kalenderhane Camii. 

34 For discussion and documentation, see C. Angelidi and T. Papamastorakis, “The Veneration of the 
Virgin Hodegetria and the Hodegon Monastery in M. Vasilaki, ed., Mozber of God. Representations 
of the Virgin în Byzantine Art (Athens, 2000), 373—87; B. V. Pentcheva, Icons and Power: The 
Mother of God in Byzantium (University Park, PA, 2006), chapter 4, esp. 129ff. The devotees are 
explicitly called a confraternity (izkonia) in an eleventh-century text about the associated icon of 
“Maria the Roman”, which was kept at the Chalkoprateia church: E. von Dobschiitz, ed., “Maria 
Romaia', BZ, 12 (1903), 202. 

35 ]. Nesbitt and ]. Wiita, eds., “A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era”, BZ, 68 (1975), 360-84. 

3 McGeer, Nesbit and Oikonomides, Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks, vol. V, n.45.2; Striker and 

Kuban, Kzlenderhane, 1246, 142—3 and plate 150. 

S. P. Lampros, ed., “O papriovăs K65:6 524, NE, 8 (1911), 181, n. 344 (fol. 1821). The text has 

sometimes been attributed to Psellos, but is not included by L. G. Westerink in his edition of 

Psellos' poems. 

]. Diethart and W. Hârandner, eds., Constantinus Stilbes, Poemata (Munich, 2005), 28.522fFf. In an 

earlier discussion of this passage, | interpreted it as an allusion to an icon of the Virgin: P. Magdalino, 
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Though uninformative about the appearance of the icon, the anonym- 
ous poem and Anna Komnene nevertheless do give important clues about 
the nature of the devotion it attracted, and hence about the clientele of the 
Theotokos Kyriotissa and their activities in her church. Both reveal that 
the Kyriotissa was cultivated for the gifts of wisdom and eloquence that she 
had bestowed on the humble Romanos the Melodist. The anonymous 


verse supplication runs as follows: 


Eis 7mv Kupiooriooav Se &veyvo 

Kai Poouov&, SeoTrowa, TG A&Tpe Trădoi 
Touov payeiv Gtwkas EyyeypouuEvov 
zuou 5£ Tov kporîjpa 1râîjoov, 1rapQeve, 
TGV Tîjs oopias yĂUKEpEV KEPAOUG&TOV. 
Awy& y&p aUToi Expogîjooi 1rÂnouicos 
CS Uypavei Hou Tîv KaT&ENPov Pptva. 


To the Kyriotissa, when be read aloud 

To Romanos, Lady, your worshipper of old 
You gave a written document to eat, 

Now fill my cup, O Virgin, to the brim 
With the sweet vintage draughts of wisdom 
For 1 so thirst to drink my fil of them 
That they may irrigate my arid mind. 


Anna Komnene writes that Psellos was a self-made intellectual, who owed 
his extraordinary achievements not so much to his teachers as to his innate 
talent, “although God also lent a hand because of the warm entreaties of his 
mother, who spent many a sleepless night before the revered icon of the 
Theotokos in the church of Kyros, appealing with hot tears on her son's 
behalf.*” “This perhaps implies that she participated in the vigils of the 
Virgin's feasts. 
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“Constantinopolitana” in |. Sevtenko and 1. Hutter, eds., AETOS: Studies in honour of Cyril Mango 
(Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1998), 229; repr. in P. Magdalino, Szudies on the History and Topography of 
Byzantine Constantinople (Aldershot, 2007), n. vi. It is tempting to identity the dove effigy at za Kyrou 
with the one that the empress Eirene (d.1159), wife of Manuel I, offered to the Theotokos in gratitude 
for her recovery from an illness: W. Hârandner, ed., 7Peodoros Prodromos. IHistorische Gedichte 
(Vienna, 1974), n. 34. For a contemporary reference to a similar figure (a lamp?) in the cathedral of 
Athens (the Parthenon), see A. Kaldellis, 7he Christian Parthenon: Classicism and Pilgrimage în 
Byzantine Athens (Cambridge, 2009), 155-—6, citing Michael Choniates, ed. S. Lampros, Mmană 
Anowvărou Toă Xcom&rou ră owtâueva (Athens, 1879-80), vol. 1, 40. 

D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, eds., Annae Comnenae Alexias (Berlin, 2001), vol. 1, 162 (v.viii.3). 
According to Psellos himself, his mother was convinced that he had a literary future by two visions, 
one of St John Chrysostom, the other of the Theotokos with the Apostles Peter and Paul who 
appeared to her in the church of the Holy Apostles: John Chrysostom Encomizzm for his Mother, in 
K. Sathas, ed., Meooncovmwr, BiBHo8run (Venice, 1872-94), vol. v, 12-13; A. Kaldellis, trans., 
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I£ the 'Theotokos answered the prayers of those who besought her for 
wisdom, what did they do for her in return? Did they move on, or did 
they, like Romanos, contribute to the culture of her house? The clue lies in 
the reference to “reading; in the title of the poem. This has been taken, in 
conjunction with the passage of Anna Komnene, to refer to the author's 
studies in general. But it can also be taken to refer to the act of reading 
aloud, in which case the author's plea is not so much for help in revising 
for his exams, as for inspiration in the recitation, whether improvised or 
prepared, that he is about to deliver. This interpretation is supported by 
the evidence of the numerous “recited metrical prefaces” that have recently 
been studied by Theodora Antonopoulou.*” These poems in twelve- 
syllable verse, dating from the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, were com- 
posed to be read aloud by their authors during church services, where they 
served to introduce the reading of a homily or hagiographical text, usually 
a well-known composition by an earlier author. Particularly relevant in the 
present context are works by the anonymous twelfth-century author 
known to scholarship as “Manganeios Prodromos', whose massive poetic 
veuvre preserved in Marc gr. X1.22 is being edited by Michael and Eliza- 
beth Jeftreys.*' Nine poems (n. 67-74, 103) were, according to their titles, 
written to be delivered in church; of these five (67-71, all unpublished*”) 
were pronounced (67: &rmoorouoriodtvres) or read out (68: &wo- 
yvoo8tvres) in the church of the Theotokos zz Kyroz. The purpose and 
occasions of their production, which are richly alluded to in the texts, need 
fuller analysis than can be attempted here. However, some general obser- 
vations are in order for our discussion of the Kyros church. The poems 
seem to have been written over more than one year between 1146 and 
1149. They consist of lengthy supplications to the Virgin, with extrava- 
gant, theologically correct praise for her role as the Mother of God. They 
beg her favour for the emperor Manuel, in his struggles against the 
empire's enemies, but mainly they ask her to intercede on behalf of the 
poet's patron, the sebastokratorissa Eirene, Manuel's widowed sister-in-law, 


Mothers and Sons, Fathers and Daughters: The Byzantine Family of Michael Psellos (Notre Dame, IN, 
2006), 60-1. 

+ T. Antonopoulou, “On the Reception of Homilies and Hagiography in Byzantium: the Recited 
Metsical Prefaces' in A. Rhoby and E. Schiffer, eds., Imizario — Aemulatio — Variatio (Vienna, 2010), 
57-78. 

+ For a list of the poems, see P. Magdalino, Ze Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 
(Cambridge, 1993), 494-500. 

+ It was therefore not analysed in depth by Antonopoulou, “On the Reception”, 63—5. | am grateful to 
Elizabeth and Michael Jeffreys for sharing with me, many years ago, their transcriptions of the 
unpublished poems. 
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in her attempt to rehabilitate herself in the emperor's eyes from the unjust 
accusations that have caused her hardship and distress. The poems were 
delivered in the context of vigil services that were brighily lit with candles 
and richly scented with incense and rosewater. They address the clergy of 
the church. They all end with an invocation to the officiating priest to 
pronounce the blessing, and two of them clearly allude to a homily by 
St John Chrysostom that is to follow. More than once, the poet compares 
the Virgin to a silvered and gilded dove, surely an allusion to the precious 
effigy that was saved from the fire of 1197 and taken to the church of the 
Forty Martyrs. 

The more than fifty recited metrical prefaces that Theodora Antono- 
poulou has identified suggest that the delivery of such personal compos- 
itions was common practice in the churches of Constantinople from the 
wwelfth century. It was clearly not confined to one church. However, there 
are some indications that recitation by laymen was most usual in those 
churches that had particularly strong traditions of lay participation. The 
list of churches where “Manganeios” read his poems is suggestive. Apart 
from the church of 22 Kyroz, he performed at a private aristocratic chapel 
(72—4) and at the church of the Hodegetria (103).** The private chapel 
was clearly under the control of its lay owner, the sebastokratorissa Firene, 
and the church of the Hodegetria, like that of zz Kyroz, was served by a lay 
confraternity. It is no coincidence that both churches are named by the 
wwelfth-century canonist Theodore Balsamon among the sanctuaries where 
the laity habitually encroached upon the rights and the space of the clergy. 
Commenting on canon 79 of the Council in Trullo, forbidding laymen to 
enter the sanctuary, he writes that in the church of Christ at the Chalke, 
“anyone who wishes can go in without hindrance”, and, in a supplementary 
note, he adds that, “I have often tried to prevent laymen from entering the 
holy sanctuary of the church of my All-holy Lady and Theotokos the 
Hodegetria, but to no avail, since they say that this is an ancient custom 
and should not be forbidden.'** In his commentary on canon 33 of the 
Trullanum, Balsamon singles out the church of the Theotokos 2 Xyroz, 
along with the church of the Forty Martyrs, as one of the public churches 
where laymen had clerical functions (kAnpiâ&ra Speikia) in contravention 


* E. Miller, ed., “Poâsies incdites de Theodore Prodrome”, Annuaire de /'Association pour 
Lencouragement des Etudes grecques, 17 (1883), 20-30, 42—4. The poem at the Hodegetria is said 
to have been delivered on the occasion of the reading of the K7emenziz i.e. the apocryphal Pseudo- 
Clementine Recognitions. 

+4 Ralles and Potles, [Again, sps] eds., Zuvrayua 7&v Beiwv nai iep&v navovov, vol. 11, 466-7. 
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of the canon.” It is not known whether the Forty Martyrs also had a 
confraternity, although this is not unlikely in view of the church's location 
at the commercial heart of Constantinople and of the secular institutions, 
the school and notarial offices, which were attached to it.*“ Finally, one 
should note that the only other venue which is named for the liturgical 
recitation of a metrical preface was the Holy Shrine (Ayia Zop6&s) at the 
church of the Chalkoprateia;*” this, like the churches of the Hodegetria 
and za Kyrou, was a major cult centre of the Virgin Mary, and therefore 
most probably also the home of a pious lay association. Psellos describes 
the Friday evening 'readings' at the church of the Chalkoprateia as a major 
public attraction in the eleventh century.* 

We may therefore envisage a poet's “reading” of his pious literary 
compositions, in conjunction with the works of established sacred authors 
like the church fathers, as a liturgical activity forming part of the devotions 
regularly performed by lay confraternities at the churches where they were 
based. Although the existing recited metrical prefaces appear to be an 
innovation of the twelfth century, the readings they accompanied were 
clearly an ancient liturgical institution, and we cannot exclude the possi- 
bility that readers before the twelfth century had sometimes added their 
own words, It is surely indicative that the same notion of reading is applied 
both to the established text and to the added preface. We should bear this 
ambiguity in mind when reading, the information in the tenth-century 
Patria ot Constantinople that many high-ranking men, including Michael 
Rangabe (the future Michael 1) and the Caesar Bardas, had “read” at the 
church of the Chalkoprateia.*” That the learned laymen associated 
with the church made their own verbal contributions to its devotional life 
is clearly implied in a late ninth-century sermon of Euthymios, the future 
patriarch. Celebrating the feast of the church's erkainia, he says: “Today 
is inaugurated a church of the unmarried spouse of the unimaginable 
Father, in which choirs of devout and very-learned men stand on 


45 Tbid., 380-—1 

4R, Janin, La gtograpbie ecelesiastique de LEmpire byzantin, vol. î, Le siege de Constantinople et le 
patriarcat oecumenique, 3: Les glises et les monasteres, second edition (Paris, 1969), 485; Magdalino, 
Studies on the History and Topography, vol. 1, 36-39. 

+ Antonopoulou, “On the Reception of Homilies and Hagiography in Byzantium”, 66. 

* A. Littlewood, ed., Michaelis Pselli Oratoria minora (Leipzig, 1985), 138—51, no. 37; previously 
edited by P. Gautier, “Eloge inedit du lecteur Jean Kroustoulas par Michel Psellos', RSBW, 17-19 
(1980-—2), 119—47; see below. 

+9 T. Preger, ed., Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum (Leipzig, 1901-7), vol. n, 263. 
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either side and, providing much benefit to the unlettered, fully receive 
their recompense from on high.""” 

Thus it is clear that the church of zz Xyroz was not unique as a venue for 
the devotions of high-status, learned laymen. The social profile of its 
congregation was equalled if not surpassed by that of the Chalkoprateia. 
Even so, the Kyros church remains impressive for its literary associations: 
its foundation by the well-known fifth-century poet Cyrus of Panopolis;”" 
its reputation as the home of Byzantium's most famous and prolific 
hymnographer; the high literary profile of certain Kyriotai at the end of 
the tenth century; and the cult of the Theotokos Kyriotissa as a source of 
Literary inspiration in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. We may plausibly 
infer that literature was the hallmark of the church's lay confraternity of 
the Kyriotai, and that although it surely did not preclude the other pious 
activities that confraternities performed, such as feeding and bathing the 
poor, and liturgical devotion to the icon of the Kyriotissa, the Kyriotai gave 
it priority in their functions and their membership — that they expressed 
their devotion to the Virgin primarily by chanting the hymns of the 
humble Romanos, or by composing poems and encomia in her honour. 
To return to John Geometres, this is surely the context in which to view 
much of his sacred ovewvre, especially his hymns and homilies to the 
Virgin.” 

I£ high-powered literacy was indeed the hallmark of the Kyriotai, they 
must have constituted something of an elite club. It is true that the 
Theotokos 24 Kyrou, being a roBoMri EkAmoio, welcomed all types of 
worshippers, as Constantine Stilbes wistfully recalled when lamenting the 
church's incineration în 1197 — it had been a “worldly sanctuary ... a 
haven to those in danger, an ark of salvation for every species. However, 
the speed and the sumptuousness with which this imperial church”” was 
rebuilt within the next seven years, as the archacology and the imposing 
structure of the Kalenderhane bear witness, indicate that its clientele must 
have been very well-oft, or well-connected, or both. 


5 M. Jugie, ed., “Homelies mariales byzantines”, PO, 16/2 (1922), 89: Znuepov vas 2ykowvileon Tis 
Grreipoy&uou vuupns ToU &kadiirrou Ilarpos, îv & xopoi euiopâv xoi 1roAuua8âv GvBpâv 
oToixn50v TrapeoTeikao1w” Kati TOS &ypOouu&TOIS ÎPENOS OU HIKPOS E TTOPEXOVTES, TV GVWOTĂTO 
moforroBooiav &kpros eioGExovTal. 

On the founder, Cyrus of Panopolis, see Cameron, “The Empress and the Poet. 

?PPG, 106, cols. 812—48, 856-68; A. Wenger, L Assomption de la Tres-sainte Vierge dans la tradition 
byzantine, du vre au Xe sitele (Paris, 1955), 185—201, 363-415; compare with Baun, 7a/es from 
Another Byzantium, 282—3. 

As mentioned by Nikephoros Ouranos in his letter (above, 9-11). This means, presumably, that it 
depended directly on the emperor for its maintenance. 
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The foregoing foray into the literature surrounding the church of 
ta Kyrou in the Middle Byzantine period has revealed the potential to be 
found in re-reading well-known Byzantine texts in the context of other 
texts whose information seems, on first reading, banal. The potential exists 
not only for a deeper reading of Byzantium but also, especially in the texts 
examined here, for a new, clear insight into the practice of reading, in 
Byzantium. Thanks not least to the work of Elizabeth and Michael 
Jeffreys, we are now quite comfortable with the idea that Byzantine 
literature was, equally and inseparably, both oral and written. Reading 
was performance, not only of one's own compositions, but also and 
primarily, of the works of others, including the classics, both sacred and 
profane.”* "The texts pertaining to liturgical recitation at the church of zz 
Kyrou and other sanctuaries of the Theotokos in Constantinople demon- 
strate that such performance was not limited to the rhetorical “theatre” of 
secular households, the imperial court, or the schoolroom, nor was it 
confined, in church, to feast days and special occasions; it was additionally, 
and perhaps even most fundamentally, a part of regular public worship.” 
It is therefore useful to conclude this discussion with a look at a text that 
positively celebrates the performative aspect of liturgical reading, and in 
doing so provides some valuable details about the occasion and the milieu. 
This is Psellos” “Encomium for the monk John Kroustoulas who read aloud 
at the Holy Soros”, which we have already mentioned as evidence for the 
popularity of readings at the Chalkoprateia church in the eleventh cen- 
tury.”* It emerges that the readings took place on Friday evenings, and 
comprised several texts performed by a succession of readers, each of 
whom held a candle as he read. The readers mentioned by Psellos 
included, in addition to the monk John Kroustoulas, a bishop, and an 
“intellectual” (ASy1os), presumably a layman, who also performed at the 
church of za Kyroz. "The occasions were open to all, and the audience 
ranged from bishops and senatorial dignitaries to the poor and needy. 
A charismatic reader like Kroustoulas could draw huge crowds who filled 
the church to overflowing. He made the text come alive and brought out 
the art of its rhetorical construction; like a modern concert soloist, or like 
an actor, he interpreted the composition that he performed. Readers were 
celebrities with reputations to uphold, and they created a spirit of 


54 See in general G. Cavallo, Zire  Byzance (Paris, 2006), especially 3 5-82. 

35 For rhetorical theatre, see Niels Gauls' chapter in the present volume. 

5 See above, n. 48. For translation and commentary by Stratis Papaioannou, see now C. Barber and 
S. Papaioannou, eds., Michael Psellos on Literature and Art: A Byzantine Perspective on Aesthetics 
(Notre Dame, IN, 2017), 218—44. 
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competition among their fans, if not among themselves. There is a hint 
that the competition extended to the churches in which they performed.” 


Further Reading 


The key primary source is: E. M. van Opstall, ed. and trans., Jean Geomerre. 
Poemes en hexametres et en distiques €legiaques (Leiden, 2008). Important 
studies include: T. Antonopoulou, “On the Reception of Homilies and 
Hagiography in Byzantium: the Recited Metrical Prefaces in A. Rhoby 
and E. Schiffer, eds., Imitatio — Aemulatio — Variatio (Vienna, 2010), 
57-78; ]. Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium: Celestial Journey and Local 
Community on the Medieval Greek Apocrypha (Cambridge, 2007); ]. Koder, 
“Romanos Melodos' in C. G. Conticello and V. Conticello, eds., Le /heo/ogie 
byzantine et sa tradition, 2 vols. (Turnhout, 2002-15), vol. L, 115-94; C. L. 
Striker and Y. Dogan Kuban, eds., Kz/enderhane în Istanbul: The Buildings 
(Mainz, 1997). The dossier of the church of the Theotokos 72 Kyroz has just 
been enriched by Georgia Masaouti in her MA thesis at the University of 
loannina (G. Masaouti, “Avoovupou: A5yos 5mynuaTik5s Trepi ris îv &pxîi 
Tapayoyis kai oikoSoufjs TOU TIOVOETITOU VOAOU TÎjS TTOVUNVIITOU 
Oeoroou 1&v Kupou (BHG 479i), Gard 15 xerpoypago, 'A8os 'IBhpoov 
153 (A&yurrpos 4548), unpublished MA Thesis, University of Ioannina 
(2017)). Masaouti presents the first critical edition of an anonymous 
narrative of the church's foundation. She dates this text to the late tenth 
century and places it in the context of the Kyriotai confraternity. 


57 “The possibility is raised by a recent study of the cult of the Theotokos at the Chalkoprateia and its 
rivalry with the church of the Blachernae: D. Krausmiiller, “Making the Most of Mary: The Cult of 
the Virgin in the Chalkoprateia from Late Antiquity to the Tenth Century in L. Brubaker and 
M. Cunningham, eds., Ze Cu/z of the Mother of God în Byzantiumm: Texts and Images (Farnham, 
2012), 219—45. 


CHAPTER 5 


Manuscript Notes and the Black Death 
in Rural Cyprus 


Tassos Papacostas 


The Black Death swept through Europe and the Mediterranean from 
1347 to 1352, Wiping out a very large proportion of these regions 
population. "The aim of this chapter is to look at some neglected evidence 
from Cyprus.' The significance of this material lies primarily in the light it 
sheds on aspects of the island's little-known rural world in late medieval 
times. It should be stressed at the outset that it does not contribute to 
aspects of Black Death studies that are currently being debated, such as the 
epidemiology of the disease;" nor does it easily lend itself to interpretations 
concerning, the long-term economic, social, demographic and other reper- 
cussions of the pandemic. Despite these limitations, however, the evidence 
presented in this chapter does suggest a hitherto unsuspected scenario for 
the spread of the mid-fourteenth-century outbreak across Cyprus. Equally 
importantly, it offers invaluable clues about social conditions and the likely 
impact of the effects of the pandemic on building activity. 


The Evidence for the Impact of the Black Death 


Discussions of the evidence about and the impact of the Black Death on 
the island of Cyprus are neither numerous nor lengthy. The earliest are 


Some of the issues investigated in this chapter were presented at seminars or conferences in the past 
(Cambridge 2000, Oxford 2001, Kalamazoo 2006). It was on such occasions that I had the 
opportunity to benefit from relevant comments and discussions with both Elizabeth and Michael 
Jeftreys, with whom I am fortunate enough to have worked as their student and colleague. With this 
contribution that is largely based on the interpretation of exiguous written evidence and involves 
manuscripts and prosopography, two among their numerous scholarly pursuits, I would like to 
acknowledge in a small way my debt to them. 

The long-held view that the Black Death was really a bubonic plague caused by the Yersiniz peszis 
bacillus carried by parasitic fleas (Xenopsy/la cheopis) on rats has been challenged, most notably by 
G. Twigg, 7he Black Death: A Biological Reappraisal (London, 1984), and more recently and 
vigorously by S. K. Cohn, 7he Black Death Transformed: Disease and Culture în Early Renaissance 
Europe (London, 2002) and S. K. Cohn, “The Black Death: End of a Paradigm', AHR, 107 (2002), 
70338. 
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also the most detailed, starting with the seventeenth-century Venetian 
Giovanni Francesco Loredano's influential but highly problematic history 
of the Lusignan kingdom.” Writing under the pseudonym Henrico Gibler 
(the name of a well-known family of medieval Cyprus), he claims that the 
plague first appeared in early 1348 in the region of Famagusta whence it 
spread all over the island and lasted for a whole year. Loredano describes in 
graphic detail the ravages of the pestilence among the population. The 
king, is said to have sought refuge in the “Castello Dio d'Amore (Saint 
Hilarion), taking measures to contain the contagion whose effects subse- 
quently led him to ennoble numerous foreigners who took the names of 
the (presumably decimated) old noble families.* Most of the details 
provided by Loredano, although not unlikely and indeed reminiscent of 
descriptions in sources pertaining, to affected areas beyond the island's 
shores, cannot be corroborated by earlier textual evidence. His account 
formed the basis of that of the eighteenth-century French historian, 
merchant and landowner in Cyprus Dominique Jauna who often elabor- 
ated and added further details, stating for example that the king brought in 
specialist physicians from abroad to treat the sick, something that again 
does not find confirmation in earlier sources.” 

The most comprehensive recent discussion of the Black Death on the 
island suggests that it reached its shores from Syria by the late summer of 
1347." There is, however, some inconclusive evidence which may indicate 
that this happened somewbhat earlier. Permission to bury people other than 
nuns (“personas estraneas”) in the cemetery of the Benedictine nunnery of 
Saint Anne of Nicosia was granted to the abbess by the pope in July 1347, 
perhaps suggesting that the pandemic had already claimed its first victims 
by the early summer of that year (allowing for the request to reach the 
papal curia at Avignon and the response to be issued).” This, however, 


3 C. Schabel, “A Knights Tale: Giovan Francesco Loredano's Fantastic /listorie de! re Lusignan! in 
B. Arbel, E. Chayes and H. Hendrix, eds., Cyprus and e Renaissance (1450-1650) (Turnhout, 
2012), 357-90. 

+ G. Loredano, Flistorie de! re” Lusignani, libri undeci, publicate da Ilenrico Giblet Cavalier (Venice, 
1660), 330-1. 

5 D. Jauna, Fistoire gentrale des roiaumes de Chypre, de Jerusalem, d'Armenie, et d'Egypte (Leiden, 
1785), vol. n, 824, 828; on the author, see B. Imhaus, “Quelques remarques ă propos de Dominique 
Jauna', EKEE, 27 (2001), 127-37; and P. Trelat, “Clio sous le regard d' Hermes: itincraires et oeuvre 
de Dominique Jauna, historien de Chypre et des croisades', Crusades, 10 (2011), 147-74. 

* G. Grivaud, Villages desertes ă Chypre (fin xIre-fiîn xIxe sitele) (Nicosia, 1998), 294; the same date 
was suggested by P. Ziegler, The Black Dearh (London, 1969), 111. 

7 W. H. Rudt de Collenberg, “Les grâces papales, autres que les dispenses matrimoniales, accordees ă 
Chypre de 1305 ă 1378, EKEE, 8 (1975-7), 187-252 at 247; C. Schabel and ]. Richard, eds., 
Bullarium Cyprium (Nicosia, 2010-12), vol. n, 226, no. t-238. 
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would date the outbreak on Cyprus too early compared to its spread 
elsewhere in the eastern Mediterranean, and at about the same time as at 
Constantinople (early July 1347), where the contagion appears to have 
been introduced from the Black Sea in the late spring of that year.” Much 
more secure evidence for the chronology of its spread on Cyprus is offered 
by a series of surviving funerary slabs from Nicosia, hastily carved (often 
using, earlier tombstones) and commemorating the death primarily of nuns 
and aristocratic patrons of another Benedictine abbey of that city, namely 
Our Lady of 'Tortosa. The cause of death is never mentioned in the 
relevant inscriptions, but the dates on these funerary monuments demon- 
strate in the most unequivocal manner that mortality rates did not peak 
until nine months later, in April 1348.” This is in accordance with what 
has been observed elsewhere, with a slowdown during winter and a more 
vigorous advance in the spring, and provides yet another case of the well- 
documented effects of the plague on monastic communities.” The sug- 
gested route of the contagion from Syria to Cyprus also remains to be 
proved. A parallel is certainly provided by a later outbreak (€. 1449-51), 
reportedly caused by the arrival at Limassol of two infected Venetian ships 
from Syria." Egypt, with which there were trade links during this period, 
is another possible source. In both Syria and Egypt, however, the pan- 
demic did not reach its peak until the winter of 1348-9, more than six 
months later than on Cyprus, although it is already attested at Alexandria 
in the autumn of 1347, at Gaza in the late spring of the following year, at 
Jerusalem in June/July and at Damascus and Aleppo in October (1348).'* 
This suggests that it may have been transmitted to the island before 
reaching the Levantine coastlands, and therefore that it followed a different 
route, most probably through the Aegean where it is already recorded in 


3 O. ]. Benedictow, The Black Death, 1346-1353: The Complete History (Woodbridge, 2004), 61-93, 

and M. W. Dols, The B/ack Dea în the Middle East (Princeton, 1977), 50-65, on its spread across 

the Mediterranean. 

Ten securely dated cases: B. Imhaus, Lacrimae Cypriae: Les larmes de Chypre (Nicosia, 2004), vol. 1, 51 

(no. 99), 54 (no. 105), 84 (no. 159), 114 (no. 227), 115 (no. 229), 140—2 (nos 268—70), 202 (no. 379), 

312 (no. 589); 16 (no. 16) and 337 (no. 660) may also be related to the outbreak); vol. 1, 196. 

G. Andenna, “Effetti della peste nera sul reclutamento monastico e sul patrimonio ecclesiastico” in 

La peste nera: dati di una realtă ed elementi di una interpretazione. Atti del xxx convegno storico 

internazionale, Todi 10-13 ottobre 1993 (Spoleto, 1994), 319—47, R. Horrox, The Black Death (New 

York, NY, 1994), 67-70, 253-6, and Dols, The Black Death, 167-8, on monastic communities; 

D. Herlihy, The Black Death and the Transformation of the West, ed. S. K. Cohn (Cambridge, MA, 

1997), 24, and Benedictow, Ze Black Death, 59-60, on the pattern of spread. 

]. Darrouz&s, “Notes pour servir ă Phistoire de Chypre (quatritme article), Kurpiauai Xrrov5ai, 23 

(1959), 46. 

"> ].-N. Biraben, Les Pommes er la peste en France et dans les pays europtens et măditerrancens (Paris, 
1975-6), vol. 1, 7481; Dols, Black Death, 57-62, 155. 
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the autumn of 1347 following its appearance at Constantinople in the 
course of the summer. * 

The evidence for the effects of the Black Death on Cyprus is circum- 
stantial at best. There are no contemporary sources such as those available 
for Italian cities or the manorial court rolls for England that systematically 
recorded deaths of tenants. The main narrative texts that cover the period 
date only from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and in any case their 
treatment of the subject is extraordinarily brief (chronicles of Leontios 
Machairas, Florio Bustron, Amadi”, Diomede Strambali). According to 
these and depending on the author, the deadly pestilence claimed between 
one and two thirds of the population. * For more evidence we must turn 
elsewhere. A note in a fourteenth-century Gospel commentary (Par. 
gr. 1216) puts the daily death toll at an unnamed, presumably urban 
location (Nicosia? Famagusta?), at şoo, while other sources suggest that 
there was no let-up, as soon thereafter there were earthquakes, an invasion 
of locusts and a drought that caused severe famine.'* Although corrobor- 
ating archaeological evidence is lacking and would in any case be difficult 
to interpret, the excavation at the site of the old Town Hall in the heart of 
Nicosia has brought to light next to a church a mass burial containing the 
remains of at least six infants and a child whose death may be related to the 
upheavals of this period; further analysis of the skeletal material may offer 
helpful indications.'€ 

In his detailed account of the plague in Egypt and Syria the near- 
contemporary Arab historian al-Makrizi (1363/4-—1442) reports that the 
Cypriots were expecting the end of the world after witnessing the epidemic 


*3 Benedictow, Back Death, 61, 69. 

"1 Grivaud, Vi/lages deertes, 275-6 and 439, with bibliography. 

*5 Darrouzts, “Notes (quatrieme article), 40; Grivaud, V;//ages d&ertes, 431, 435, 437; K. Komodikes, 
O: rânpopopiss Twv BpaxEwv Xpovincbv yia Tv Kurpo. H narăratn nai 0 OXOHIaOUOS TOUs 
(Nicosia, 2006), 21415, appendix xxxviii. 

Y. Violaris, “Excavations at the Site of Palaion Demarcheion, Lefkosia”, Ca/iers du Centre d'Etudes 
Chypriotes, 34 (2004), 70; the outbreak of 1363 is said to have affected children in particular: R. M. 
Dawkins, ed., Leontios Makhairas. Recital Concerning the Sweet Land of Cyprus Entitled “Chronicle” 
(Oxford, 1932), vol. n, 60; M. Pieris and A. Nicolaou-Konnari, eds., Leontios Makhairas. Xpovn5 
7ns Kurrpou. Ilap&AAnAn Siriwuaru) Eu5oon Tov xepoypăpov (Nicosia, 2003), ror. The 
evidence from skeletal remains is controversial: in 2000 it was announced that DNA with 
Yersinia pestis was identified among purported Black Death victims in a mass burial at 
Montpellier, and in 2007 in burials associated with other outbreaks, although it has also been 
argued that the molecular evidence is inconclusive; see M. Drancourt et al., “Yersinia pestis 
Orientalis in Remains of Ancient Plague Patients, Emerging Infectious Diseases, 13.2 (2007); 
available on www.edc.gov/eid/content/13/2/332.htm (accessed ro November 2017), with earlier 
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and the violent storms and earthquakes that followed.'” The chronicle of 
the Augustinian canon Henry Knighton, writing in the later fourteenth 
century at Leicester, depicts a similarly apocalyptic and highly imaginative 
picture, claiming that “in Cyprus mountains were levelled blocking rivers 
and causing many citizens to drown and towns to be destroyed'.'* 
More recent historians, inspired by the above accounts, have stated that 
the entire population of the island perished and that Cyprus lay deserted 
thereafter. "This claim, which can be traced back at least to the cighteenth 
century and the Fistory of ze FHuns, Turks and Mongols by the French 
orientalist Joseph Deguignes (Paris, 1756-8), was taken up by Justus 
Friedrich Karl Hecker in 7Pe Black Dearh în the Fourteenth Century 
(Berlin, 1832) and almost became a zopos in nineteenth-century literature 
on the plague through the numerous editions of Hecker's English transla- 
tion (London, 1833). '? 

Needless to say, both the medieval reports and more recent assessments 
are clearly grossly exaggerated; yet there is no doubt that the impact of the 
Black Death was severe enough to cause major social and economic 
upheavals. The island's vulnerable coastline was perhaps left exposed, as 
suggested by the Turkish attack on the fortress at Kyrenia in December 
1347, well after the outbreak but before its peak in the following spring. * 
The severe outbreak of c. 1361—3 was similarly accompanied by Turkish 
raids on the north coast, facilitated, according to Leontios Machairas, by 
the fact that the island was left empty and defenceless.”" A certain degree of 
moral laxity, well documented in other parts of the world during this 
period, is implied by papal documents of August 1348, although whether 
it can be associated with conditions at the time of the outbreak cannot be 
ascertained: one granted the right of absolution to Abbot Guido of Pre- 
monstratensian Bellapais (overlooking the island's north coast) for monks 
who had rebelled against the rules of their order; another two granted the 
same right to the Latin archbishop Philip of Nicosia, in this case for fifty 
individuals who had attacked members of the clergy and for another fifty, 
including, monks and priests, who were living, in concubinage. ” 


17 G. Wiet, “La grande peste noire en Syrie et en Egypre' in Etudes dorientalisme dedices ă la memoire de 
Levi-Provenţal (Paris, 1962), vol. 1, 370-—1. 

"3 Horrox, Black Death, 76. 

For example in F. A. Gasquet, Ze Great Pestilence (AD 1348-9), Now Commonly Known as the 
Black Death (London, 1893),2; on Hecker, see Herlihy, Black Dea, 19-20. 

P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken (Vienna, 1975—9), vol. 1, 206. 

Makhairas, Chronicle, ed. Dawkins, vol. n, 120; Makhairas, eds. Pieris and Nicolaou-Konnari, 13 5. 
* Rudt de Collenberg, “Les grâces papales”, 249; Schabel and Richard, eds., Bi/larizm Oyprium, 


vol. III, 242, nos. t-323, t-325. 
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The decline of the kingdom's old nobility has been at least partly 
attributed to the Black Death. Residing mainly at Famagusta and Nicosia, 
this group was particularly vulnerable and remains the only social class 
about which some detailed information has been preserved. Rudr de 
Collenberg's meticulous study based on the Vatican archives has shown 
that out of ros noble families attested in the thirteenth century, 26 — that 
is, a quarter — disappeared after the middle of the fourteenth century. * 
Several matrimonial dispensations granted by Pope Clement VI to Cyp- 
riots in 1349 cite the lack of other suitable candidates as a result of the 
plague (paucitas nobilium ratione epidemiae ) as the main reason for the 
need to regularise marriages between couples related within prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity or aftinity; a few months earlier, in September 
1348, the same pope had responded favourably to a request from the Latin 
archbishop of Nicosia to regularise such marriages, although the blame was 
put on the position of the island among infideles rather than on the 
epidemic. * The archbishop's reaction to mixed marriages between Greeks 
and Latins and the ensuing measures taken in 1353 may also be related to 
the demographic effects of the pestilence; two years earlier the same effects 
were cited as the cause for the cancellation by the pope of the preaching of 
a new crusade on the island against the Turks of Asia Minor, while the 
documented doubling of the price of slaves has been attributed to a labour 
shortage, in all likelihood another result of the pestilence. ” 

Besides its severe demographic impact, the Black Death had of course 
economic consequences, as elsewhere in both Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean. On Cyprus these repercussions were amplified by further outbreaks 


3 W. H. Rudt de Collenberg, “The Fate of Frankish Noble Families Settled in Cyprus în P. W. 
Edbury, ed., Crusade and Settlement (Carditt, 1985), 268-72 at 270; Grivaud, Vi/lages desertes, 294. 
W. H. Rudt de Collenberg, “Les dispenses matrimoniales accordces ă POrient Latin selon les 
registres du Vatican d'Honorius III ă Clement VII (1223-1385), MEFRM, 89 (1977), 11-93, 
NOS. 100, 101, 104, 105 (similar formulae are used in later dispensations: nos. 136, 137); Schabel 
and Richard, eds.,Bu//arinm Cyprium, vol. m, 245, no. t-338, and 249—62, nos. t-362, t-377, t-423, 
t-437; N. Coureas and C. Schabel, eds., 7he Carzulary of the Cathedral of Holy Wisdom of Nicosia 
(Nicosia, 1997), 300-1. 

C. Schabel, trans., 7he Synodicum Nicosiense and Other Documents of the Latin Church of Cyprus, 
1196-1373 (Nicosia, 2001), 268-70; see also A. Nicolaou-Konnari, “Greeks in A. Nicolaou- 
Konnari and C. Schabel, eds., Cyprus. Society and Culture 1191-1374 (Leiden, 2005), 59-60; 
P. Edbury, “H moAmh ioropia rou ueooiovixoi Booieiou Gr 1h Baoiieia roi Owyou A' 
Exp. Th Baoiheia Toi 'lovoi” in T. Papadopoullos, ed., Toropia râs Kurrpov, vol. 1v, Meoarovmov 
Baoi?eov — '“Everouparia (Nicosia, 1995), vol. v.2 9o-1 n. 138; N. Coureas, “Economy in 
Nicolaou-Konnari and Schabel, eds., Cyprus, 152. 
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in the early 13605, in the 1390s and during the first half of the following 
century." Peter Edbury has suggested that the manumission of increasing 
numbers of serfs during the fourteenth century may be related to economic 
pressure resulting from the dramatic fall in population. The same author 
has also argued that, with the subsequent decrease in both production and 
consumption, the volume of trade in urban centres must have declined, 
leading to a proportional fall in the state's revenues from taxes and dues at 
a time when a significant proportion of the country's wealth was generated 
by commercial activity. ” In the same period a reduction has been 
observed in the revenues of the Hospitaller Order from its substantial 
Cypriot estates that, according to Gilles Grivaud, must also be linked to 
the drop in population.”* 

Not surprisingly, all discussions of the Black Death in Cyprus which, 
like those concerning other Byzantine and formerly Byzantine territories, 
have been few and brief, were until now based on the restricted evidence 
from the island's urban milieu, where most of the relevant sources origin- 
ate, and remain unanimous on its dire consequences. ” There is, however, 
a hitherto unexploited source that sheds, albeit indirectly, some welcome 
light on the fate of the rural population of a particular region, in 
the mountainous hinterland of Paphos. It consists of a long series of 
marginal notes in a manuscript from the monastery of Hiereon (uovp 
Tv 'leptcov), today known as Hagia Mone, on the western flank of Mount 
Panagia (Fig. 5.1). 


** Source bibliography in Grivaud, Vi//ages dtsertă, 439; see also Komodikes, Or 7rânpopopies Tov 


Bpaxtcov Xpoviuosv, 215—19, and A. Dincer, “Disease in a Sunny Climate: Effects of the Plague on 
Family and Wealth in Cyprus in the 13605 in S. Cavaciocchi, ed., Le interazioni fra economia e 
ambiente biologico nel! Europa preindustriale sec. XIII—XVIII (Florence, 2010), 531—40. 

P. W. Edbury, Some Cultural Implications of the Latin Conquest of Cyprus în ]. A. Koumoulides, 
ed., Cyprus: The Legacy. Historic Landmarks that Influenced the Art of Cyprus, Late Bronze Age to CE 
1600 (Bethesda, MD, 1999), 104; Edbury, “H molrih ioropice, 91; see also Schabel and Richard, 
eds., Bullarium Cyprium, vol. u1, 264, no. t-443 (September 1349). 

A. Lutrell, “The Hospitallers in Cyprus: 1310-1378, Kurpranai Zrrou5ai, 50 (1986), 164-6; 
Grivaud, Vi//ages desert, 294. 

On Byzantium, see C. S. Bartsocas, “Two Fourteenth-century Greek Descriptions of the “Black 
Death”, Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 21 (1966), 394-400; K. P. Kostes, 
ZTov noipo Tns TravooÂns. EimOves ATTO TIS HOIWooviEes TIS SĂĂTVIATIS XEPOOVIIOOU, 1405-1905 AICOVAS 
(Herakleion, 1995); M.-H. Congourdeau, “Pour une ctude de la peste noire ă Byzance' in M. Balard 
et al., eds., Fupuxia. Melanges offerts ă EHelne Ahrweiler (Paris, 1998), vol. 1, 149-63; and M.-H. 
Congourdeau, “La Peste Noire ă Constantinople de 1348 ă 1466, Medicina nei Secoli, 11 (1999), 
377-90. 
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CYPRUS 





Fig. ș..  Mapofthe area around the monastery of Hiereon, Cyprus (O Tassos Papacostas, 
based on the Topographical Map of Cyprus 1:50,000 series K.717, Department of 
Lands and Surveys, Cyprus) 


The Marginal Notes of the Parisinus Graecus 1588 


The Par. gr. 1588 contains a standard version of the Synaxarion of Con- 
stantinople but preserves no colophon, as it is mutilated at the end. It can 
nevertheless be dated to the early twelfth century and attributed with 
certainty to the hand of the monk Klemes of the monastery of Hiereon. 
Klemes is securely attested in 1112, when he copied the Par.gr. 1531, 
containing saints' lives and homilies, for the abbot Gerasimos of the same 
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monastery. În 1142, by now himself at the head of the community, he 
restored and rebound the mid-tenth-century Par. gr. 668 (homilies of John 
Chrysostom). According to the ownership notes, two more manuscripts 
now in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Par. gr. 648 and 1534) also belonged 
either to Klemes or to his monastic community.” The evidence for this 
bibliophile monk's activity at a remote monastery in the western Troodos 
suggests that Hiereon was not an altogether insignificant establishment. 
It is first attested in 963 and continued functioning after the conquest of 
Cyprus by Richard the Lionheart in 1191 and the island's purchase by 
Guy de Lusignan in the following year. It is occasionally mentioned in 
later sources, both in Lusignan (1192-1473) and Venetian times 
(1473—1570/71), and eventually became a mezocbion of the much better- 
known monastery of Kykko, a status it preserves to this day. A late 
tradition according to which it was founded in early Christian times 
(by Nicholas of Myra and a certain Eutychios) cannot be verified.*" 

As already mentioned, the Par. gr. 1588 is mutilated: the last days of July 
and the entire month of August are missing from the synaxarion. Neverthe- 
less, the surviving commemorations for the remaining eleven months of 
the year are accompanied by no fewer than 276 marginal notes, 85 per cent 
of these bearing a date. These were painstakingly deciphered and published 
by Jean Darrouzăs in 1951 but curiously never attracted the attention they 
deserve.*” Although the earliest note appears to belong to the mid-twelfth 
century and records the death of the aforementioned Klemes (f. 541), the 
first dated entry was written in 1203, recording the death of a monk 
(£. 246v), and the latest in September 1570, recording rather poignantly 
the fall of Nicosia to the invading Ottoman army (£. 10v). Nothing was 
added to the manuscript's margins after this date. The vast majority of 
entries belong to the late thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries: some 
9o per cent record donations to Hiereon and deaths of either monks or 


3 ]. Darrouzts, “Un obituaire chypriote: le Parisinus graecus 1588, Kurpianai Xrrov5ai, 15 (1951), 
25-62; C. N. Constantinides and R. Browning, Dazed Greek Manuscripts from Cyprus to the Year 
1570 (Washington, D. C., 1993), nos. 6; 7, 107%; ]. Darrouzts, “Manuscrits originaires de Chypre ă 
la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, REB, 8 (1950), 179, 189; the Par. gr. 83 may have also 
belonged to Hiereon: ]. Darrouzăs, “Autres manuscrits originaires de Chypre, REB, 15 (1957), 152. 
Further details and bibliography on the monastery's history and archacology in T. Papacostas, 
“Byzantine Cyprus: The Testimony of Its Churches, 650-1200', 3 vols, unpublished DPhil thesis, 
University of Oxford (1999), vol. 1, 94-5, 2: 39-40, 97-8; K. Kokkinophtas and I. Theocharides, 
Meroa ns lep&s Movrijs Kunnou. Movn Tov leptcov 1 Ayia Movr (Nicosia, 1999); S. Perdikis, “Le 
monastere des Hiereân (des Pretres) ă Paphos. Du paganisme au christianisme, Cahiers du Centre 
d'Etudes Chypriotes, 43 (2013), 227-42. 

Darrouzts, “Un obituaire chypriote'. The conclusions drawn and statistical figures given below take 
into account only dated or datable notes. 
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villagers from the ncighbouring rural communities. The remaining notes 
deal with natural disasters, usually in the area of the monastery, and with a 
small number of events further afield, including the fall of crusader 
outposts on the mainland in the second half of the thirteenth century. 
This rather exceptional interest in the fate of mainland strongholds may 
have something, to do with the (unknown) local feudal lord who perhaps 
maintained links across the sea. More intriguing is the absence of any 
record of major local events, at least in periods when there was demon- 
strably an interest in adding to the manuscript's margins. Thus there is no 
reference to the Genoese invasion of 1373 and the subsequent occupation 
of Famagusta (the island's major port at the time), nor to the Mameluke 
raids that culminated with the invasion of 1426, and nothing about the 
accession or death of Lusignan kings who had dealings with the monastery 
(only the death of Henry II in 1324 is recorded: f. 179v).'* 

Nevertheless these notes offer novel insights into and shed ample light 
on a large and varied number of important issues that await further 
investigation: the fate of Orthodox monasticism under Latin rule; the role 
and functioning, of a monastery within a nexus of families in a remote 
mountainous region of close-knit rural communities; the agrarian econ- 
omy and land-ownership pattern of such areas; the processes of accultur- 
ation that took place in late medieval Cyprus; and a host of other topics 
such as toponymy, anthroponymy, prosopography and, most importantly, 
literacy and language." These notes in fact probably provide the most 
extensive evidence on which to base a study of rural society in medieval 
Cyprus, away from the royal court in Nicosia and the mercantile commu- 
nities of cosmopolitan Famagusta. 

The format of the publication by Jean Darrouzes follows the layout of 
the synaxarion itself. Since the latter is a calendar of the ecclesiastical year, 
the marginal notes appear in a sequence following the day of the month 
rather than year, month and day. "This has obscured a crucial fact that is 
immediately obvious as soon as the notes are rearranged chronologically: 
a very uneven distribution of recorded deaths and donations across the 
decades is thus revealed (Fig. 5.2).** "The available sample, although not 
huge, is large enough to allow some valid conclusions. At the same time it 
should be stressed that what we have is certainly not a complete record of 


33 Peter II, James I, Janus and an unnamed king are mentioned in the context of various grants to the 
monastery (£. 6or, 76r, 9Ir, 115v, 227v). 

*4 Constantinides and Browning, Dated Greek Manuscripts, 75—6. 

* The uneven chronological distribution is also discernible in the table of dated notes provided by 
Darrouzes, “Un obituaire chypriote”, 55. 
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Fig. 5.2 Chart showing deaths per decade recorded in the margins 
of the Par. gr. 1588 (O Tassos Papacostas) 


all the deaths and donations at Hiereon. Although approximately one 
hundred members of the community are recorded for the Lusignan period, 
it is clear that a far greater number had joined its ranks and died there 
throughout these centuries without leaving any trace in the written record. 
The approximate size of the community may be indicated by an undated 
(probably fourteenth-century) tax exemption concerning cighteen monks 
of the monastery (£. 691), although this number perhaps includes those 
residing at its dependencies (f. rov, 7Ir, 9Ir, 1451, 1751, 2201). The chart 
shows clearly a rise in recorded deaths from the 1370s to the end of the 
century. This period coincides with the hegoumenate of Germanos from 
the nearby village of Polemi, who was elected on 8 May 1369 and died on 
22 July 1396 (£. 2r13r, 2651). During his time at the helm of the commu- 
nity some sixty notes were added to the manuscript's margins, including 
seventeen by Germanos himself. It is clear then that the rise in recorded 
deaths is due not to the ravages of any epidemic or natural disaster in the 
last decades of the fourteenth century, but to the diligence of the monks in 
recording, events at Hiereon under the guidance of Germanos. The same 
cannot be said of the recorded donations in the middle of the century, for 
their rise must surely reflect a real and dramatic increase. As will be shown 
below, this has to be related to the Black Death. 
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The Year 1348 at Hiereon 


The marginal notes in the Par. gr. 1588 contain no direct reference 
whatsoever to an outbreak of plague, either in 1347-—8 or at any later date. 
A look at what did make it into the record at the time of the Black Death, 
however, is both surprising and instructive. First, the number of deaths 
registered in the late 1340s is not particularly high (Fig. 5.2). That of 
George the son of Michael tou Lemoneos and his wife Michalou, who 
bequeathed to the monastery an ox and ten modioi of wheat, is recorded on 
5 April 1348 (£. 19or) and perhaps represents early and sporadic casualties 
among the local population. One month later Michael tou Koubara 
passed away and made an identical bequest to the monastery (f. 210v), 
although whether he was also a victim of the plague is far from clear. Then 
the chartophylax ot the church of Paphos, Gregory, his son Michael and 
sister Segete, all died within two days in late May 1348 (f. 2271), almost 
certainly as a result of the epidemic. Gregory's office, however, suggests 
that he and his family, although presumably hailing from the region of 
Hiereon, were probably residing at Paphos, on the coast, and not in 
the vicinity of the monastery, although news of their death reached the 
community to which they bequeathed an ox. The cause of death of 
the monk (at Hiereon?) and znagnostes Gerasimos on 17 June, on the 
other hand, is impossible to determine (f. 239). 

These deaths in the spring and early summer of 1348 of course broadly 
coincide with the peak of mortality at Nicosia, as attested by the funerary 
inscriptions mentioned above, which show that the pestilence was at its 
deadliest there during April. Leaving aside the family of the chartophylax, 
only the death of George and Michalou on the same day in early April may 
be associated with the epidemic in the region of Hiereon. This does not 
amount to much at a time when the population of the urban centres is 
thought to have been decimated. Of course there is the possibility that the 
community cared to register only the demise of the few benefactors who 
left a bequest, thus explaining the small number of recorded deaths. Yet 
the number of donations (discussed below) in precisely the same period 
suggests that the monastery was highly regarded among the local popula- 
tion whose loyalty it commanded and that, had the death toll been greater, 
it would have certainly benefited from many more legacies."* 


3% For the willingness of peasant families to make donations see A. Laiou, “The Peasant as Donor 
(a3th-rqth Centuries) in ].-M. Spieser and E. Yota, eds., Donazion et donateurs dans le monde 
byzantin. Actes du colloque de LUniversite de Fribourg, 13-15 mars 2008 (Paris, 2012), 10724. 
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Fig. 5.3 Chart showing donations and deaths per decade recorded in the margins 
of the Par. gr. 1588 (O Tassos Papacostas) 


The evidence presented so far would suggest, rather surprisingly, that 
Hiereon and its immediate region were hardly affected by the pestilence. 
That the dearth of registered deaths is definitely not due to the lack of a 
willing, pen, or indeed of an available hand at the monastery, is amply 
proven by the staggering number of donations recorded for the same 
period (Fig. 5.3), coming from entire families, couples, but also single 
individuals including women. Among the sixty-seven fourteenth-century 
donations almost half are dated between March and June of 1348. 
Whereas mortality at Nicosia peaked in April, the donations to Hiereon 
reached their climax in May and June (eleven and ten respectively); the 
disparity may reflect the time it took for news from the capital and other 
lowland areas, that must have been affected as badly, to reach the distant 
monastery. 

There can be no doubt that these donations are linked to the outbreak. 
But they are certainly not the result of a surplus of land and assets that 
might have arisen following a high mortality rate among the rural 
population, for this would have presumably occurred slightly later, in 
the following months or years, something that is not borne out by the 
evidence. Rather they represent the expression of the piety and fear of 
some forty individuals who, by offering some of their most valuable assets 
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to their local monastery, sincerely hoped that they might be spared. And 
indeed, at least some of them were. A few telling examples will suffice to 
illustrate the point. John tou Boutin, his wife Eirene and his (unnamed) 
mother offered a cow, a heifer and a copper cauldron to the monastery on 
24 June 1348, presumably a couple of weeks after news of the epidemic's 
ravages reached their region; almost exactly one year later, on 1 July 
1349, and well after the end of the pestilence, John and his wife Firene 
tou Kourtesi, most probably the same couple, donated a vineyard at 
Ampelites and four animals (oșor&); John tou Boutin returned to the 
monastery at least once more, for on 6 March 1351 he presented the 
community with another vineyard at Ampelites, three oxen and a copper 
vessel for the salvation of his and his wife Firene's souls (£f. 243v, 25o0r, 
1741). A second example concerns a family from Pentalia. John Xenos 
and his wife visited the monastery on 8 April of an unknown year, 
perhaps 1348, and became syradelphoi offering three oxen;*” on 
20 December 1348 the same couple — the wife's name is given as Anna 
tou Lalouta — gave an ox, while one year later, on 8 December 1349, they 
offered together another ox (f. 191v, 95r, 78v). The family's attachment 
to Hiereon did not stop with their donations in the aftermath of the 
Black Death but continued into the next generation, for John's son 
Theodoret became a monk at the monastery where he died in 1387, while 
another individual associated with the family, Joachim, also became a 
monk and died there in 1378 (f. rr2r, 117r). A more distant family 
member, Iheodore the son of George Xenos, joined Hiereon in 1375 as 
the monk Thomas (£. 760). 

Some families are particularly well represented among the approximately 
three hundred individuals recorded in the margins of the Par. gr. 1588." 
A case in point is the Laloutas (Achour&s) family, from which the wife of 
the aforementioned John Xenos issued. No fewer than a dozen Laloutades 
based in several nearby villages (Phalia, Pentalia, Statos) appear between 


37 "The precise meaning of the term synade/phos in not entirely clear, but it must refer to some kind of 
association with the monastery, perhaps even a type of confraternity that is also attested elsewhere 
on Cyprus: ]. Darrouzts, “Notes pour servir ă histoire de Chypre (troisieme article), Kurrprauai 
Z1rov5ai, 22 (1958), 227-31; F. Evangelatou-Notara, “ABeApărov. Yuxiov. Evidence from Notes 
on Manuscripts', Byzantion, 75 (2005), 164-70; and G. Grivaud, “Fortunes and Misfortunes of a 
Small Byzantine Foundation” in A. Weyl Carr, ed., Asinou Across Time. Studies în the Architecture 
and Murals of the Panagia Phorbiotissa, Cyprus (Washington, D. C., 2012), 26-7. It involved a 
donation perhaps in exchange for either an annual allowance or more probably prayers and 
commemoration after death. Nine individuals (including women) and nine couples (including 
Latins) are thus described in connection with Hiereon. 

The vast majority are included in E. Trapp et al., eds., PLP (Vienna, 1979-96); also published as 
CD-ROM (Vienna, 2001). 
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1336 and 1421 in connection with the monastery as monks, donors and 
patrons.”” In late May and early June 1348 two couples and one individual 
belonging to this family offered between them a donkey, an ox, a cow and 
a heifer to Hiereon (f. 1o6v, 1181, 231v, 2321, 261v). It is noteworthy that 
their donations were restricted to animals and no member of the family is 
recorded in connection with a land grant, although they are known to have 
owned at least one property at Ampelites (f. 2371). 

The generosity of these patrons and the fact that some owned several 
properties suggest that they were not altogether unimportant, at least 
locally. “Their legal status, however, is not indicated in the notes. If they 
were not free peasants (francomati) but serts (paroikoi, like most of the rural 
population), their relatively comfortable situation would be somewbhat 
surprising, although there are indications in the sources of the period 
suggesting, that this social class owned not only movable property but also 
real estate (“Peritages de terre in Philip of Novara's Livre de forme de plai." 

As a result of the numerous donations, the summer of 1348 found the 
monastic community considerably wealthier while most of the country was 
presumably on the brink of economic collapse. One of the largest monet- 
ary grants to the monastery ever recorded in these notes, amounting, to 76 
nomismata, was made on 15 May (f. 221v).*' Although the value and 
meaning, of the term nomisma in this context is not clear (one bezant? its 
half denomination, the gros grand or a generic term referring to coins?), 
the sum is surely not negligible, considering that most other fourteenth- 
century monetary gifis do not exceed ten nomismata (£. 167v, 1941, 234, 
2431).*” Within a couple of weeks Hiereon acquired more than fifty 


3% A Constantine Laloutas is recorded in 1351 in another manuscript (Par. gr. 97) as its donor to the 
church of Saint Theodore at Letymbou: ]. Darrouzăs, “Notes pour servir ă Lhistoire de Chypre 
(premier article), Kurrpraai Xrov5ai, 17 (1953), 96. 

P. Edbury, “Philip of Novara and the Zzvre de forme de plai? in Tlpaxrm& 7ou Tpirou Aevous 
Kurrpo?oymou Zuve5piou (Nicosia, 1996-2001), vol. 1, 564-6; see also ]. Richard, “Oi rroArioi koi 
xowovikoi 9eouoi Toi ueocuvixoi Baoieiou' in Papadopoullos, ed., loropia rfis Kurrpov, vol. 1, at 
365-—8; N. Svoronos, on the other hand, suggests that they were free peasants: N. Svoronos, Znrhpara 
OXETIK& HE TNV OIKOVONIKT), KOIVoVIKT) KOL VOpIKI) KAT&OTAON Tov EXANvoKUTIpioov OT ÎLGPKEla TNS 
pays kupiapxios', Znuelo, 4 (1996), 38; see also Nicolaou-Konnari, “Greeks, 45. 

A donation of 100 nomismara on 4 June of an unknown year (perhaps 1348? mid-fourteenth 
century according to Darrouz&s, “Un obituaire chypriote”) is the largest recorded (f. 2341); only a 
dozen monetary donations are recorded in the whole of the manuscript, their small number being 
perhaps indicative of the degree of monetization of the rural economy. 

In a document of the early fourteenth century a donkey is valued at 40 bezants and a horse was 
bought for 150, while the annual salary of an ironsmith was 36 bezants, that ofa scribe 180, and of 
a gate-keeper a mere 12 bezants: ]. Richard, “Le casal de Psimilofo et la vie rurale en Chypre au xrve 
si&cle', MEFRM, 59 (1947), 131, 148; for prices later in the century see ]. Richard, “Les comptes du 
collecteur de la chambre apostolique dans le royaume de Chypre (1357-1363), EKEE, 13-16 
(1984-7), 1-47. 
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animals (including bulls, cows, calves, horses, mares, donkeys, and as many 
as fifteen oxen), a couple of houses (f. 2311) and a few household items 
(f. 221v, 243v). În addition eight vineyards were donated, mostly at a 
nearby locality aptly named Ampelites (Fig. 5.1).** The decision to relin- 
quish these vineyards at that particular time, in the late spring or early 
summer, confirms the exceptional circumstances, as the 'labour des vignes” 
(ploughing, pruning, layering of runners, etc.) takes place in March/April 
and a donation soon thereafter, in the wake of so much effort, would make 
little sense under normal conditions.** 

It should be stressed that while the number of donations may seem 
small in absolute numbers, it is rather high considering that the pool from 
which the monastic community drew its patrons was restricted to half a 
dozen modest rural settlements in the vicinity of the monastery, within a 
radius of no more than 6 miles / 9 kilometres (Fig. 5.1).* The zimor mortis 
that clearly seized the rural population upon hearing the news of the 
pandemic's ravages in the cities is a reaction well documented elsewhere 
(the wills from Venetian Crete bear witness to this)“ and was repeated at 
Hiereon during the later outbreak of 1394, as the recorded donations 
suggest. A contemporary marginal note in the Par. gr. 297 illustrates well 
this type of response: on 27 April 1393 a certain George Xenos (perhaps 
belonging to the homonymous family from Pentalia mentioned above), 
having fallen ill, donated a silver buckle to a shrine of the Virgin in the 
region of Paphos; the note makes clear that this act of piety was due to 


+ Ampelites is marked on H. H. Kitchener's Zrigonometrical Survey of the Island of Cyprus (London, 
1885) between Koilinia, Statos and Galataria; it survived as a toponym into modern times in the 
territory of Statos — Hagios Photios (M. N. Christodoulou and K. Konstantinidis, A Complete 
Gazetteer of Cyprus (Nicosia, 1987), vol. 1, 106 [VD 65 60 xIvI 10]) and is the location ofa new 
settlement where the inhabitants of these two villages were transferred in the 1970s. The Par. 
gr. 1588 contains a dozen references to fourteenth-century landowners at Ampelites from nearby 
villages. 

On the “labour des vignes', see ]. Richard, “Agriculture in the Kingdom of Cyprus in K. M. Setton, 
ed., A History of the Crusades (Madison, WI, 1969-89), vol. v, The Impact of the Crusades on the 
Near East, eds. N. P. Zacour and H. W. Hazard, 276. 

In the cases where the village from which donors originated is given, this can be easily identified 
with modern settlements (Koilinia, Lemona, Lapithiou, Statos, Melia, Pentalia, Phalia); others are 
less easy to identify on the ground but were clearly situated in the same area: Damasida (f. 198v) is 
mentioned in sixteenth-century documents and marked as “damasita” on Leonida Attar's map to the 
east of Statos and north of Galataria: Grivaud, Vi//ages dâerte, 241, 448; F. Cavazzana Romanelli 
and G. Grivaud, Cyprus 1542: The Great Map of the Island by Leonida Attar (Nicosia, 2006), 105; 
Fig. 4oa, 143. 

Out of approximately 670 early fourteenth- to early fifteenth-century wills, 93 were drafted in the 
spring of 1348: S. McKee, Wi/k from Late Medieval Venetian Crete 1312-1420 (Washington, D. C., 
1998). 
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George's fear of imminent death.” The same fear prompted the island's 
surviving nobility in the years immediately following the outbreak of 
1348 to apply almost en masse to the papal curia for zbso/uziones în articulo 
mortis that allowed the beneficiary to be granted unconditional absolution 
of all sins at the moment of death." 

A study of the deserted villages of Cyprus from the end of Byzantine to 
the end of Ottoman rule (late twelfth to late nineteenth century) by Gilles 
Grivaud appears to support what the notes from Hiereon suggest. Taking 
into account the admittedly exiguous evidence that hardly allows a close 
dating of abandonments, it concludes that there was no increase in such 
occurrences in the course of the fourteenth century, indicating that most 
rural areas, especially those in the mountains, must have escaped relatively 
unscathed.*” There is one more element leading to the same conclusion. 
Both Nikephoros Gregoras and al-Makrizi in their description of the 
ravages of the plague on Cyprus stress its deadly effects on animals, 
something, that the latter author also reports for central Anatolia, Gaza 
and Egypt with regard to beasts of burden and cattle.”” Yet the numerous 
oxen and other domestic animals donated to Hiereon show, on the 
contrary, that this region's livestock remained unaffected. 

Despite the island's relatively small size the plague clearly left at least 
some mountainous regions untouched, although later outbreaks are 
known to have reached and devastated other semi-mountainous areas: 
according to yet another manuscript note the plague of 1437/8, which 
allegedly killed 20,000 people in Nicosia alone, left 102 dead at the village 
of Amargete which lies halfway between Hiereon and the coast.” The 
countryside was clearly not always immune to the successive outbreaks. 
Nevertheless, like the mountains of Paphos in 1348, other remote areas 
were perhaps also bypassed by the plague. The unverified assertion of 
Loredano that the royal family fled to Saint Hilarion, considered safe 
enough because of its isolation on top of an inaccessible peak, was 
mentioned above. The flight of King James and his court to the remote 
monastery of Machairas in the eastern 'Troodos during the outbreak of the 
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Darrouzts, “Notes (troisime article), 247. 

The peak year was 1350, with sixty-four abso/uziones for eighty-six individuals: Rudt de Collenberg, 
“Les grâces papales, 190-1, 226-311; see also Schabel and Richard, eds.,Br//arium Cyprium, vol. m, 
270-—93. 

Grivaud, V;/Jages desertă, 256; but see also the remarks of B. Arbel, “Cypriot Villages from the 
Byzantine to the British Period: Observations on a Recent book, EKEE, 26 (2000), 442—3. 
Bartsocas, “Greek Descriptions of the “Black Death”, 395; Wiet, “La grande peste, 369—70, 374. 
]. Darrouzăs, “Notes pour servir ă Phistoire de Chypre (deuxi&me article), Kurprarai Zrrov5ai, 20 
(1956), 43—4. 
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1390s is better documented.”” There is no doubt that the lucky escape of 
the villages around Hiereon was due to their remoteness.”* The area lies at 
the edge of the inhabited valleys of the western 'Troodos; beyond stretch 
the Paphos forest and the central part of the massif. In antiquity a Roman 
road traversed the region passing not far from the site of Hiereon, in which 
there was a pagan shrine, and linking the cities of Kourion on the south 
coast and Arsinoe (Polis) on the north-west coast (Fig. 5.1). There is, 
however, no evidence that this road either remained in use or was main- 
tained in later centuries, although this is not out of the question consider- 
ing that the monastery appears to have maintained links with Arsinoe, only 
a minor episcopal centre by the medieval period.”* 

It is also significant that the monastery is not known to have possessed 
any famous relic or miracle-working, icon that would have attracted pil- 
grims from other parts of the island.”” This also suggests something about 
the local economy. The trip to the coast and the town of Paphos is not a 
particularly arduous or long one.'* Moreover, there is evidence for 
imported ceramics used at the monastery such as Byzantine tablewares, 
glazed coarse sgraffito wares of probable Syrian origin and Islamic 
glazed wares.”” But these surely reached the region as gifts presented to 
the community and do not represent any substantial commercial 
exchange, for there seems to have been little contact between Paphos 
and its mountainous hinterland; had this been the case then the plague 
would have certainly spread with as much intensity and ferocity as it did in 
the lowlands. The reason must be that the type of agricultural 
produce available around Hiereon could presumably be found in the 


Makhairas, Chronicle, ed. Dawkins, 1: 612 n. 2; Makhairas, eds. Pieris and Nicolaou-Konnari, 422. 
Isolation is also thought to have protected sparsely populated regions of northern Europe: 
Benedictow, Back Death, 109, 146, 216-17. 

54 "T. Bekker-Nielsen, 7Pe Road of Ancient Cyprus (Copenhagen, 2004), 215; a bishop of Arsinoe died 
and was buried at Hiereon in 1320, while an oifonomos of the see is mentioned in connection with a 
donation in 1382 and another as its Pegumen in 1407 (£. 169r, 167v, 1911). 

The only significant relic at the monastery, a fragment of the omopPorion of the Virgin which she 
allegedly gave to Saint Nicholas, is not attested there until the eighteenth century: C. N. 
Constantinides, 'H Anjyno:s rfis Bauuaroupyîjs sinâvas rîis Oeoronou 'EHsouoas TOU KUunou 
(Nicosia, 2002), 270; see also Kokkinophtas and Theocharides, Mov rev leptoov, 22. 

In 1736 Vassilij Barskij left Hiereon in the morning and after an overnight stay at Polemi reached 
the Enkleistra, in the outskirts of Paphos; Richard Pococke in 1738 made the journey from the 
monastery to the town within a single day: A. D. Grishin, A Pi/grim 5 Account of Cyprus: Bars%yj s 
Travels in Cyprus (Altamont, NY, 1996), 52; C. D. Cobham, Excerpta Cypria: Materials for a History 
of Cyprus (Cambridge, 1908), 262—3. 

5 M.-L. von Wartburg, “Cypriot Contacts with East and West as Reflected in Medieval Glazed 
Pottery from the Paphos Region” in C. Bakirtzis, ed., vize congres international sur la ctramigue 
medicvale en Mediterrance, Thessaloniki 11-16 octobre 1999 (Athens, 2003), 153—6. 
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immediate hinterland of Paphos too, which was anyway no great centre 
of consumption but merely the only large settlement in western Cyprus 
in this period. 


The Aftermath 


A question that immediately arises in view of the circumstances of Hiereon 
after 1348, as these are revealed by the evidence of the marginal notes in 
the Par. gr. 1588, is this: How did the monastic community manage its 
newly acquired wealth and what was the extra revenue invested in? Since 
the archacological evidence from the monastery is very restricted, it is 
impossible to say whether new buildings were put up in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. A vaulted cruciform structure standing to the 
north of the kz/olikon may date from this period, although there is no 
secure evidence for this.'* Nor is there any information on the purchase of 
either ecclesiastical furnishings and vessels, or relics in order to enhance the 
shrine's appeal, which is what happened for example at the hospital of 
Santa Maria della Scala in Siena. There, the vast sums of money amassed 
from bequests and donations were used in 1357 to acquire several relics in 
Venice from an astute Florentine who claimed that he had obtained them 
at Constantinople and that they had belonged to no less a figure than 
Emperor Constantine.”” The monks at Hiereon were perhaps aware that 
they owed their survival to the lack of crowd-pulling objects of veneration 
such as those sought out by the Sienese hospital. 

One of the most discussed aspects of the Black Death crisis in western 
Europe is its impact on building activity. This was expressed in two 
entirely opposed manners. First, during the outbreak itself some building 
projects were abandoned midway through as a result of the depletion of 
the labour force. The most frequently cited example comes, once more, 
from Siena. According to an ambitious plan conceived in the early four- 
teenth century, the city's old and already large cathedral was going to be 
incorporated within a vast new church, the Domo Nzovo, becoming its 
transept. Although work had started by the time of the Black Death, the 
project was interrupted and never completed. However severe the effects of 
the plague, it has nevertheless been pointed out that it was only one among 


58 Kokkinophtas and Theocharides, Movrj 7ov leptov, 9. 
5 D. Gallavotti Cavallero, Lo Spedale di Santa Maria della Scala in Siena: Vicenda di una committenza 
artistica (Pisa, 1985), 80, 132, n. 117. 
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several reasons that led to this development.“ On Cyprus there is no 
evidence (or none has been identified) for the abandonment of building 
projects or the suspension of work on any kind of commission in this 
period; a claim made for the western end of the Latin cathedral of Saint 
Sophia in Nicosia, although not unlikely, remains unsubstantiated.” 
The second manner in which the Black Death affected building and 
artistic activity in the longer term was by causing a surge in commissions. 
One of its numerous effects on society in Europe was the growth of 
religious sentiment, and this was partly expressed through the foundation 
of churches and especially funerary chapels during the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century.“” This was at least partly a result of the same phenom- 
enon of which Hiereon is a witness, namely the enrichment of ecclesi- 
astical foundations through donations by the frightened faithful, but also 
of the numerous bequests left by victims of the plague. Suffce to mention 
the often-cited case of Saint Germain l'Auxerrois in Paris: whereas the 
church received a mere 5 legacies per year on average before 1348, between 
June 1348 and March 1349 these rose to a staggering 445." Needless to 
say that there are no comparable data from Cyprus. Nor is there any 
building or work of art surviving today on the island that may be securely 
dated to the immediate aftermath of the Black Death, and thus be put in 
direct relation with the pandemic's repercussions. Indeed, establishing the 
chronology of numerous modest rural churches and their monumental 
decorations remains a recurrent problem.“* If there is, however, one place 
on the island where evidence might be found, this is surely Famagusta, a 
fourishing emporium in the first half of the fourteenth century. And it is 
to Famagusta that the only explicit source reference to a plague-related 


The city's economic decline, local problems and also structural difficulties contributed decisively: 
K. van der Ploeg, Ar4, Architecture and Liturgy: Siena Cathedral în the Middle Ages (Groningen, 
1993), 115—16; for other examples, see Ziegler, Black Dear, 147, 168. 

A. Michel, Flistoire de Lart depuis les premiers temps chretiens jusqu ă nos jours (Paris, 1905-29), 
vol. 11, 558, where Camille Enlart suggests that the well-documented flood of 1330 (Grivaud, 
Villages dlesertes, 431) and an alleged plague in the same year (that is not recorded in any source) 
resulted in the suspension of work on the north tower of Saint Sophia; this assertion may be related 
to a later papal letter, of September 1347, which granted an indulgence of a hundred days to those 
who contributed to the completion or repair of the cathedral (Coureas and Schabel, eds., Carzu/ary, 
299-300; Schabel and Richard, eds., B/larium Cyprium, vol. un, 236 no. t-295); there is, however, 
no clear evidence to link the latter with the effects of the epidemic. 

“ S. K. Cohn, The Cult of Remembrance and the Black Death: Six Renaissance Cities în Central Italy 
(Baltimore, MD, 1992), 140, 160, 252; S. K. Cohn, Piete et commande d'oeuvres d'art aprâs la 
peste noire, Annales: Histoire, Sciences Sociales, 51 (1996), 551-73; for evidence from Egypt see 
Dols, The Black Death, 26970. 

Biraben, Les pommes et la peste, vol. 1, 172; Cohn, Black Dea Transformed, 90. 

GA, A? Weyl Carr, “Art in Nicolaou-Konnari and Schabel, eds., Cyprzs, 325. 
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foundation on Cyprus pertains: in 1348 a church “i zempore pestis fundata 
is mentioned outside the walled town.” 

Although the numerous surviving monuments of the city, like those of 
the countryside, are not securely dated, two of its most important churches 
are thought to have been erected in the mid-fourteenth century. The 
Orthodox cathedral of Saint George of the Greeks and the church of 
Saints Peter and Paul, perhaps belonging to one of the eastern rites, were 
both built as rib-vaulted three-aisled basilicas in a Gothic style inspired by 
the slightly earlier Latin cathedral of Saint Nicholas; they were the largest 
churches in the city after the latter and among the largest ecclesiastical 
structures put up on the island in medieval times.“ Nevertheless, their 
foundation in the middle decades of the fourteenth century (Saint George 
was still under construction in 1363) is not easy to account for. The city's 
golden age, largely a result of the loss of the crusader outposts on the 
mainland in the later thirteenth century and the translocation of economic 
activity across the sea to Cyprus, was drawing to a close. As we saw above, 
the ravages of the Black Death, although not documented in detail, were 
surely severe and consequently the demographic and economic impact 
must have been dire. How could these exceptionally large structures have 
been erected in these far from propitious circumstances? here is no 
written evidence to suggest that Famagusta's religious foundations bene- 
fited from legacies and donations at the time of the pandemic; yet this is 
not unlikely in view of the evidence from Hiereon, and may at least partly 
explain the paradox described above. After all, it is probably in these same 
years that the Latin bishop of Famagusta Leger de Nabinaud, appointed in 
August 1348, commanded sufticient funds to erect his episcopal palace 
next to the cathedral of Saint Nicholas.“ 

The construction of the new Greek cathedral at this juncture is signifi- 
cant on another level, for it provides the earliest secure evidence for the 
establishment of an Orthodox bishop in the city. This development may 
nced to be reassessed within the context of the effects of the Black Death. 
Famagusta's depleted population of largely Latin and Syrian origin was 
perhaps subsequently boosted by an indigenous element from rural areas 
that eventually tilted the demographic balance in favour of the Greeks. 
The latter asserted their presence in the city and their economic and social 


55 Rudt de Collenberg, “Les grâces papales, 251; Schabel and Richard, eds., B/larizm Cyprium, 
vol. 111, 243, no. t-329 (see also nos. v-44 and v-159). 

Se: ].-B. de Vaivre and P. Plagnieux, L art gomique en Chypre (Paris, 2006), 271-96. 

S7 De Vaivre and Plagnieux, L ar? gothique, 450-1. 
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rise through the construction of an ostentatious cathedral to match that of 
the atins." Future research on the chronology and circumstances of the 
foundation of this and other monuments on the island may shed further 
light on these issues, but it certainly ought to take into account the 
upheaval of 1348, the response it elicited, and to consider its likely 
repercussions. 

Over the decades the monks of remote Hiereon, at least some of whom 
were obviously literate, added notes in the margins of one of their monastic 
library's manuscripts. The codex provided through the nature of its 
content (a synaxarion) a convenient structure (a calendar) for recording 
deaths and donations to the community. This investigation has illustrated 
how this aspect of the monks writing activity furnishes unintended and 
hitherto unsuspected indirect yet irrefutable evidence on otherwise 
undocumented historical developments. That the Black Death did not 
spread in the western 'Troodos valleys is perhaps unsurprising, but that it 
elicited the reaction it did, as these notes amply demonstrate, is surely 
noteworthy. The likelihood that urban populations which were heavily 
affected by the pestilence, on the other hand, may have reacted in a similar 
way, with all the repercussions that this may have had, becomes much 
stronger in view of this evidence. Had the monks of Hiereon been less 
forthcoming in their recording, practices, we would have never suspected 
the proposed scenario. 


Further Reading 


The main primary source îs: ]. Darrouzes, “Un obituaire chypriote: le Parisinus 
graecus 1588”, Kurpranai X1rov5ai, 15 (1951), 25-62. Key studies include: 
O. ]. Benedictow, 7he Black Death, 1346-1353: The Complete IHistory 
(Woodbridge, 2004); C. N. Constantinides and R. Browning, Date Greek 
Mamnuscripts from Cyprus to the Year 1570 (Washington, D. C., 1993); 
A. Nicolaou-Konnari and C. Schabel, eds., Cypras: Sociery and Culture 
1191-1374 (Leiden, 2005); E. Trapp et al., eds., Prosopograpbisches Lexikon 
der Palaiologenzeit (1261-1453), 12 vols. (Vienna, 1979-96, 2001). 


* On the ethnic composition of Famagusta's population, see P. W. Edbury, “The Lusignan Regime in 
Cyprus and the Indigenous Population' in P. W. Edbury, Kingdom of the Crusaders. From Jerusalem 
to Cyprus (Aldershot, 1999), article xx, 4; for Saint George and the implications of its architecture, 
T. Papacostas, “Byzantine Rite in a Gothic Setting: Aspects of Cultural Appropriation in Late 
Medieval Cyprus în P. £. Grotowski and S. Skrzyniarz, eds., Towards Rewriting? New Approaches to 
Byzantine Archaeology and Art (Warsaw, 2010), 121—30. 
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Contact with a Living Culture 


The Power of Rhetoric 


CHAPTER 6 


Ancient Greek Rhetorical Theory and Byzantine 


Discursive Politics: John Sikeliotes on Elermogenes 


Panagiotis Roilos 


In his interesting and as a whole very insightful discussion of post-Platonic 
western European ideas about rhetoric, Brian Vickers observes: 


Either in the Greek version of personal involvement, or in the Roman, with 
representation through a professional orator, when the decisions of a court 
or assembly depend on a vote taken or decision passed after hearing 
speeches on both sides of the case, rhetoric can indeed claim to be a 
discipline essential to the life of a democracy. When emperors or dictators 
rule, however, and such issues are decided by edict or by appointed 
administrators, rhetoric's role în sociezy inevitably declines.' 


This predictable verdict — found in Vickers study /n Defence of Rhetoric — 
is pronounced in the preliminary comments on Vickers analysis of what 
he calls “fragmentation of rhetoric' in the European Middle Ages, which he 
defines in contradistinction to the development of a systematic interest in 
ancient rhetoric during the Renaissance. Due precisely to its sweeping 
vehemence, such a truism cannot but be vulnerable to several counter- 
arguments. In this regard, it should be emphasised that in the Greek 
Middle Ages, from late antiquity to the fall of Constantinople, Literary 


* B. Vickers, In Defence of Rbetoric (Oxford, 1988), 214 (my emphasis). Vickers endorses McKeon's 
overall views about medieval rhetoric and especially his chronological divisions. According, to 
McKeon, the last period of medieval rhetoric (after 1300) was marked by the (re)discovery of 
ancient rhetorical theory, especially Hermogenes, and it prefigured later developments in the 
Renaissance: R. McKeon, “Rhetoric in the Middle Ages' in R. S. Crane, ed., Crizics and Criticism 
(Chicago, IL, 1952), 260-96; on the influence of the Hermogenean corpus on Western European 
Renaissance letters, see A. Patterson, Fermogenes and the Renaissance: Seven Ideas of Style (Princeton, 
NJ, 1970). 

This chapter, which was completed in November 2009, is part of a broader study on the work of 
John Sikeliotes and the defence of rhetoric in eleventh-century Byzantium. | am currently 
completing a commentary on, and the English translation of, Sikeliotes' treatise. This research 
project was supported in part by a Fellowship in Byzantine Studies at Dumbarton Oaks in the spring 
of 2009 and its main aspects were presented at a public lecture at Dumbarton Oaks in May 2009. 
I would like to thank John Duffy, Paul Magdalino, Teresa Shawcross and Ida Toth for their helpful 
comments. | owe special thanks to Dimitrios Yatromanolakis for his useful remarks on an earlier 
version of this chapter. 
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theory and practice were engaged to varying degrees in a creative dialogue 
with ancient rhetorical tradition, including the Hermogenean corpus — a 
fact that is conspicuously and erroneously silenced or neglected in impres- 
sionistic, West-centred approaches to what is arbitrarily defined as e 
European Middle Ages. In my brief introductory anaskeu€ (refutation) of 
this partial view of rhetoric, which has by and large hegemonised the study 
of rhetoric in the Greek and Latin Middle Ages — or, rather, in my defence 
of the importance of rhetoric in the Greek Middle Ages — 1 would like to 
focus on two problematic aspects of Vickers” reasoning. First, “Greek” is 
employed by him in an amusingly manneristic fashion conveying a stereo- 
typical attitude to Greek culture(s): almost everything produced in the 
Greek language after the “glorious' classical period or, in the best cases, 
after late antiquity is often relegated to the margins of West- (i.e. Latin-) 
centred approaches to post-classical humanism. In other words, Vickers” 
use of “Greek” refers only to a highly marked period of Greek literature, 
while leaving out its also (but differently) marked later developments. The 
fact that almost no reference to medieval Greek rhetorical tradition is made 
in his discussion of rhetoric in the Middle Ages does not come, therefore, 
as a surprise. If he had taken into account, even very briefly, the case of 
Greek rhetoric in medieval times, his views about the “fragmentation” of 
rhetoric in European literature during the Middle Ages would have been 
amended accordingly. Second, the “role in society” of specific discursive 
and other socioaesthetic institutions, rhetoric included, is subject to 
change from period to period.” “Modification” rather than “decline may 
thus be a more accurate term to describe such developments, at least as far 
as the functions of rhetoric in the Greek Middle Ages are concerned. 

For rhetoric's (and medieval Greek literature's) own sake my present 
anaskeue could take the form of an Eropoiia (character study”), which, in 
accordance with the formulaic rules of the genre, could have the following 
title: “What words would a Byzantine author have pronounced in defence 
of rhetoric against modern scholars flippant accusations? Such an 
Erhopoiia may have been articulated as follows: 


As has been said a number of times, Demosthenes discourse was considered 
excellent by everybody in antiquity. However, since his personal style is not 
pertinent to our political system (except only for rhetorical exercises), since 
we do not live in a democracy but are ruled by an emperor it is advisable to 
turn to the Theologian, who, at any rate, is better than Demosthenes and 


* For the notion of socioaesthetics, see D. Yatromanolakis, Sappho în he Making: The Early Reception 
(Cambridge, MA, 2007). 
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everybody else; for he developed political rhetoric into a more innovative 
and divine discourse in such a marvellous manner that no words can 
capture. This kind of rhetoric was imitated and further developed by many 
others and, most outstandingly, by the Euphrates or, rather, the Ocean of 
the Church, Chrysostom — for, as I said, democracy has not been our 
political system.* 


This is not a fictional £/hopoiia but a passage from John Sikeliotes” early 
eleventh-century commentary on Hermogenes” Op Ideas. Far from being a 
naive imitation of previous approaches to rhetorical theory and practice in 
Greek tradition, Sikeliotes” work often bespeaks a considerable degree of 
self-awareness and sophistication. Commenting on Hermogenes” canon- 
isation of Demosthenes as the supreme model of the ideal mixture of styles 
in ancient Greek rhetoric, Sikeliotes counteroffers his own (and other 
Byzantines') paradigm of rhetoric in the new era that succeeded Greek 
antiquity: “the Theologian” mentioned in the passage quoted above is none 
other than Gregory of Nazianzos, who was admired throughout Byzan- 
tium as a model of rhetorical forcefulness and theological brilliance.* For 
Sikeliotes, Gregory, along with “the Ocean of the Church, John Chrysos- 
tom, was the archetype of Byzantine political rhetoric that replaced 
Demosthenes, the ancient Greek exemplum of this kind of rhetorical 
discourse. In this chapter, my main aim is to reconstruct some important 
discursive strategies through which Sikeliotes articulated his systematic 
Christianisation of ancient Greek rhetorical theory. Homologies between 
different domains of human knowledge and experience (ranging from 
ethics to medicine to philosophy to theology) constituted, 1 argue, the 
pivotal conceptual foundations on which Sikeliotes constructed his overall 
cultural political edifice, with a view to adjusting inherited rhetorical ideals 
to his contemporary, Christian discursive priorities. 

But who was the little-known John Sikeliotes? On the basis mainly of 
his own, as a rule obscure, comments on his work and life, we can say with 


Kekpurou rropă 1r&vTroov Tv 1rodoâv &pioTos 6 AnuooBevikos A0yos, cos 7roAAakis eipnran. Errei6T) 
St 16 kaT aurăv £idos &ovupopov 2071 Tîj vUv moNTeia, ei uh kai Tofis ueAtrous uovov, STI OU 
&npokparouuefa, &AA& Baoiheuouedo, uerirtov Ei Tov QeoAoyov, os kai Anuooftvous kai Tv 
GAAwv KpeiTrova, KaVOTI TOv 1TOAMTIKOv A0yoV £is TO koIwOTepov Koi Qeroe5EoTEepov uETEvEyKOV 
9auuaoiws î ară Aoyov E6eipy&oaTo, Gv oi uET OUTOv miuno&pevoi BnerrA&Tuvav, EGoupeToos BE oi 
Tîjs ExkAnoias Euep&rns, uăAAov 5: wokeavos, Xpuo6oTonos, Să To os Epnv uh S6nuokpareioton 
(Sikeliotes, Commentary, in C. Walz, ed., Rhetores Graeci (Stuttgart, 1832-—6), vol. VI, 472.8—19: 
hereafter, Sikeliotes, Commentary). 

It would be a tedious task to enumerate the studies that attest to the multifaceted reception 
of Gregory by later Byzantine authors; here, suftice it to note the old but fundamental work of 
]. Sajdak, Historia critica scholiastarum et commentatorum Gregorii Nazianzeni (Krakow, 1914); see 
also the studies in ]. Mossay, ed., Symposium Nazianzenum (Paderborn, 1983). 
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considerable confidence only that he was active in the late tenth to early 
eleventh century. His reference to a speech that he delivered at the 
Monastery of Pikridion (in the presence most probably of Emperor 
Basil II) offers a zerminus post guem for the composition of his commen- 
tary. Ihe way he refers to Basil II indicates, 1 argue, that he wrote his work 
on Hermogenes after that emperor's death, that is, after 1025.” Explaining 
why he decided to refrain from a detailed, systematic, stylistic study of 
certain rhetorical speeches, Sikeliotes emphasises first that, being rather 
poor, he does not have the luxury of applying himself to such an arduous 
but ultimately unrewarding task, and, second, that those who are currently 
in power do not resemble those old Roman emperors who supported 
literature.” In his discussion of the interaction between rhetoricians and 
men of power, Sikeliotes singles out Hadrian and Marcus (Aurelius) as 
models of inspired Roman rulers who sponsored intellectual production 
and creativity.” Sikeliotes” indirect, negative comments on the political 
situation during the period in which he was writing, his own commentary 
indicate that most probably he wrote or, at least, completed this work after 
the death of Basil II, with whom he seems to have been on good terms. 
Earlier in his commentary, in a passage replete with poignant criticisms 
against the frivolous understanding and practice of rhetoric, Sikeliotes 
implies that, in the period he was writing his work, mediocre rhetoricians 
were favoured by the “first men of the state.” How closely, or for how long 
Sikeliotes was associated with Basil — an emperor known for his suspicious 
attitude to intellectuals — cannot be established on the basis of the available 
material.” 


? Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 447.24-7-448.1. Sikeliotes quotes a brief passage from the very 
beginning of his speech, in which he significantly calls his addressee an “emperor” (6 BooiAsG; ibid.: 
447.27). Any speculation concerning the date when Sikeliotes delivered his speech in honor of Basil 
is, of course, open to debate; see M. Lauxtermann, “Byzantine Poetry and the Paradox of Basil Is 
Reign” in P. Magdalino, ed., Byzantium în the Year 1000 (Leiden, 2003), 214, who suggests that the 
speech must have been delivered in the early years of Basil's reign. Lauxtermann assumes that 
Sikeliotes was a contemporary of John Geometres; it may very well have been that Sikeliotes was 
considerably younger than Geometres, if he composed his commentary after 1025, as | suggest on 
the basis of his (admittedly obscure) references to his own activities and the political situation (most 
probably) following Basil's reign. 

Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 444.3 1445.16. 

The reference to Marcus Aurelius may be an allusion to Hermogenes” association with this emperor, 
attested by W. C. Wright, ed., Pi/ostratos, Lives of the Sophists (Cambridge, MA, 1921), 2045 
(11.577). | find it worth noting that this is also mentioned by Syrianos in his commentary on 
Hermogenes On Issues: H. Rabe, ed. Syriani in Hermogenem Commentaria (Leipzig, 1892—3), 
vol. 11, 1.9—2.2. 

Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 83.29—84.2. 

For Basil II's attitude to men of letters in general, see the discussion in Lauxtermann, “Byzantine 
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Although the author of the most wide-ranging medieval Greek com- 
mentary on Hermogenes and one of the most intriguing works of Byzan- 
tine rhetorical theory in general, Sikeliotes remains almost entirely 
unexplored.'” His impact on later authors is indirectly illustrated by 
a reference to him in a thirteenth-century manuscript (Vat. 105) as: 
“6 pIloooPETATEŞ Kai ANTOPIKOTATOS ZIkeATNS ... 6 BauuaoTĂs koi 
modus Tv oopiov ZikeAwTns (the great philosopher and rhetorician 
Sikeliotes ... Sikeliotes most wondrous in learning”). John Doxapatres 
explicitly acknowledges his debt to Sikeliotes, who, however, as Michael 
Psellos mentions, had attacked John Geometres, another important source 
of inspiration for Doxapatres, and most probably an older contemporary of 
Sikeliotes. In the same thirteenth-century manuscript (Vat.105), Doxapa- 
tres' borrowings from Sikeliotes were negatively criticised and condemned 
as a kind of plagiarism, despite the fact that Doxapatres refers to Sikeliotes 
in his commentary." Although apparently based on a misunderstanding of 
Doxapatres' intentions and actual practice, perhaps caused by confusion in 
the tradition of his and Sikeliotes” texts, this judgement is indicative of 
Sikeliotes” significant reputation as a “most philosophical and rhetorical' 
man of letters, which seems to have overshadowed at least Doxapatres” 
contributions to rhetorical theory. 


"9 Sikeliotes wrote also some (as yet unpublished and unexplored) comments on Ailios Aristeides, on 
which see F. W. Lenz, Aristeidesstudien (Berlin, 1964), 97-9 and 113-17. 1 intend to discuss his 
comments on Ailios Aristeides in a separate study. From his own words we can infer that Sikeliotes 
composed also a speech “against the Saracens, a speech “on the horse; and an znaskezt of the myth 
of Prometheus (Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 447.19—24). Apart from sporadic references to 
Sikeliotes” work on Hermogenes' On Jdeas and especially George Kustas brief but insightful 
discussion of the way Sikeliotes develops the concept of emphasis (allusiveness), this authors 
presence in, and probable important contribution to mid- and late Byzantine rhetoric, has never 
been the subject of a systematic study before. Kustas observes with regard to this issue: “a scholar of 
catholic learning, writing in a style all his own, he has hardly been noticed, partly because he is lost 
among a long, arid list of commentators and partly because he has traditionally been confused with 
John Doxapatres": G. Kustas, Studies în Byzantine Rhetoric (Thessalonike, 1973), 188; and, | would 
add, partly also because his language and style make his the most obscure surviving Byzantine 
rhetorical commentary — a quality that confounded even the formidable Hugo Rabe. Leaving aside 
its strict and rather biased overtones, I believe that Rabe's judgement of Sikeliotes' convoluted style 
is to the point; according to him, Sikeliotes” treatise is interspersed with flowery discursive elements, 
indulges in complicated expressions, and is replete with lines from different authors which are 
obscure rather than clearly quoted, thus causing considerable difficulties ('sermo  floribus 
conspersus, sententiis implicatis helluans, scriptorum locis ornatus non tam citatis quam obscure 
adumbratis difficultates affert haud mediocres, H. Rabe, ed., Pro/egomenon Sylloge (Leipzig, 1931), 
cxiii). 

** Doxapatres, Retorica] Discourses, in Rabe, ed., Prolegomenon Sylloge, 422.8. 
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Psellos also indirectly points to Zi4askabs Sikeliotes” considerable 
impact,” although he deems it worthwbhile to criticise his attacks against 
other authors in some length. If Psellos did not think that Sikeliotes was, 
or could be, considerably influential, he would not have used his case as a 
negative example of allegedly unfair criticism in a piece addressed to his 
own students — a piece that includes just such an unfair attack against that 
didaskalos on Psellos' own part.'* Psellos point that Sikeliotes” commen- 
tary is a compilation of views previously expressed by Paul (of Caesarea) 
and Syrianos is, of course, part of his scathing criticism and by no means 
substantiated by the available material.'* By referring to Syrianos, Psellos 
obviously meant the Neoplatonist thinker's two commentaries on Hermo- 
genes' works On Ideas and On Issues. Although an investigation of Sike- 
liotes” dependence on Syrianos is beyond the scope of this chapter, it is 
pertinent to note that, to my mind, the Byzantine commentator made use 
of both commentaries by Syrianos. However, as far as Syrianos' influence 
on Sikeliotes is concerned, a comparison of their works leaves no doubt 
that the latter's creative originality was not obstructed by his familiarity 
with the work of the former; this fact makes me think that Sikeliotes” 
supposed debt to Paul, whose commentary on Hermogenes' On IZeas has 
not survived, may similarly also have not been as pervasive as Psellos wants 
his readers to believe. 

Psellos must have been right in his reference to Sikeliotes' vehement 
criticisms; as his comments on Sikeliotes indicate, he had directly in mind, 
I believe, the commentary on Hermogenes' On Ideas — perhaps among 
other works now lost. Indeed, in this commentary, Sikeliotes does not 
spare older or contemporary rhetoricians his sharp criticism and sarcasm. 
He castigates especially those overconfident practitioners of rhetoric who 
rely not on zechne and systematic knowledge but merely on their p/yss and 
natural talents. In their analyses of rhetorical issues, such men resemble the 
Bacchae who dismembered Pentheus, thus causing laughter or rather 
lamentation among educated rhetoricians but deep admiration among 


"* A didaskalos Sikeliotes is also mentioned as a historiographer in a preface to Skylitzes” FZistory: 
I. Thurn, ed., Joannis Soylitzae Synopsis Historiarum (Berlin, 1973), 3—4, preserved in a number of 
manuscripts; however, the information provided by this preface has been received with considerable 
skepticism: O. Kresten, “Phantomgestalten in der byzantinischen Literaturgeschichte”, JOB, 25 
(1976), 213-17; compare with H. Hunger, Die Pochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner 
(Munich, 1978), vol. 1, 476-7; A. Markopoulos, “Byzantine History Writing at the End of the First 
Millenium” in Magdalino, ed., Byzantinm în the Year 1000, 183—93. 

"3 P. Gautier, ed., Michaelis Pselli Theologica (Leipzig, 1989) 180-1 (47.69-105). 

"1 Ibid., 181 (47.97-100). It is worth noting that Sikeliotes refers to Paulos” teacher, John of Caesarea: 
Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 243.11-13. 
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ignorant people.'* Unqualified teachers are not spared his vehement 
castigation either: good instructors, he stresses, should not try to learn 
the analyses of previous commentators by heart; they rather must acquire 
systematic knowledge of rhetorical theory so that they may be able to give 
appropriate explanations and examples to their students.'* Ar another 
point in his commentary, Sikeliotes also compares such sporadic and 
impressionistic dealing with serious rhetorical problems to the grinding 
and consumption of hastily mixed seeds during periods of starvation. His 
condemnation of the injudicious and unsystematic study of rhetoric is also 
accompanied here by some indirect yet bitter comments on the fact that, 
in his day, it was just such purported rhetoricians who happened to enjoy 
recognition.” 

Psellos criticises Sikeliotes also in another brief piece of his on Gregory 
of Nazianzos” oration on Easter. '* The fact that Psellos refers here only to 
Sikeliotes” views is indicative of the latter's status as an established and, 
most probably, a leading authority in rhetorical theory. Once more, Psellos 
is not absolutely right in reporting that Sikeliotes did not find any traces of 
emphasis in Gregory ot Nazianzos; on the contrary, Sikeliotes, who opposes 
the view of those who seem to have attributed exaggerated importance to 
Gregory's use of figures of speech at the expense of the Ziznoia of his 
orations, stresses that many examples of emphantikai lexeis may be found in 
the works of that Church father.'” Psellos' own interest in the rhetorical 
(as well as theological) value of Gregory's work is well-known; suffice it 
here to mention his short treatise on the “Theologian Style” — addressed to 
bestarches Pothos”" and his piece on “The styles of Gregory the Theologian, 
Basil the Great, Chrysostom, and Gregory of Nyssa. ' Indicative of 
Psellos' admiration of Gregory is also his explicit comparison of his 
speeches with the Platonic dialogues, the most important examples of 


Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 85.17-86.21. For Sikeliotes view on the same issue see also 
discussion above in n. 5. Other times, he does not refrain from criticising the style of even respected 
authors such as Prokopios of Gaza, Polemon, Aspasios or Basilikos, and Minucianus (94.3—15 and 
111.15-23). Not infrequently, the study of the work of Gregory of Nazianzos gives rise to his 
passionate disapproving of other rhetoricians (see 109.19-20; 134.7-135.18; 198.7—32; 
307.13—308.9; and 439.23—410.30). 

Ibid., 308.24—310.21. '7 Ibid., 90.9—91.10. 

Psellos, 7heologica, ed. Gautier, 401 (102.19-23). 

Ibid., 198.21-7; compare to 408 (103.3-6). 

Text in A. Mayer, Psellos' Rede iiber den rhetorischen Charakter des Gregor von Nazianz, BZ, 20 
(1911), 48-60; I have not been able to get access to P. Levy, “Michaelis Pselli de Gregorii Theologi 
charactere iudicium: Accedit eiusdem De Ioannis Chrysostomi charactere iudicium ineditum”, 
unpublished PhD dissertation, University of Leipzig (1912). 

]. F. Boissonade, ed., Michael Pselus: De operatione daemonum (Nuremberg, 1838), 124—31. 
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pagan philosophical and rhetorical discourse according to Psellos."” It is 
not unlikely that Sikeliotes — who, as the available sources allow us to 
conclude, was the only other Byzantine man of letters to have dealt with 
Gregory's rhetorical work in a systematic, theoretical way in the eleventh 
century — was judged antagonistically by Psellos, a man not immune to 
such passionate temptations. 

Thanks to its subile redefinition of the semantic and pragmatic associ- 
ations of the term “political”, the excerpt from Sikeliotes” commentary that 
I quoted above is significant for our understanding of Sikeliotes” (and other 
Byzantine rhetoricians”) work as a kind of potential anaskeut of biased 
views that several modern scholars hold against rhetorical art in the Middle 
Ages. Already in the Pro/egomena to his extensive commentary on Hermo- 
genes, Sikeliotes defended rhetoric's functions by exploring, among, other 
issues, its importance for public life. Gregory, Chrysostom, and Basil the 
Great — three of the most influential Church Fathers” — are juxtaposed 
with important figures of classical Greek political life, like Miltiades, 
Themistocles and Demosthenes, “the Nile of the Athenians."* If the latter 
are praised as the foremost “political philosophers” of ancient Athens who 
defended their city-state by means of the “persuasiveness of their language”, 
their Christian counterparts are commended as orators “of the same kind” 
(i.e. “political philosophers”), whose rhetorical impact transcended the 
boundaries of a specific state to be felt all over the world. Thanks to the 
irresistible power of such Christian orators, “the whole earth is transferred 
and transported toward a fine order and awareness'. ” 

This rather peculiar — at least for many a modern scholar — juxtaposition 
of political leaders of antiquity to eloquent representatives of Christian 
rhetoric should be viewed in connection with Sikeliotes” overall cultural 
and aesthetic reappropriation of one of the most influential texts of ancient 
Greek rhetorical theory: arguably, Sikeliotes” commentary on Hermogenes 
as a whole — which has been articulated as a systematic Christianisation of 


** Psellos, Theo/ogica, ed. Gautier, 384-6 (98.41-134); see also P. Roilos, Amp/horeroglossia: A Poetics of 
the Twelfih-century Medieval Greek Novel (Cambridge, MA, 2005), 46. 

"5 1 And it significant that most probably in the early rogos (in 1092), i.e. almost seven decades after 
Sikeliotes” zealous promulgation of the importance of those three Fathers as exempla of Christian 
politikos logos, John Mauropous would canonise them as the Three Hierarchs of the Church (see 
A. Karpozilos, ZuufBoAr) or ueAzrn 7oă Biou nai Toi pyou Toi 'lo&wn Maupărro5os (loannina, 
1892), 162-6. 

*4+ Sikeliotes, Pro/egomena, ed. Rabe, 394.30-95.16. 

*5 Ibid., 395.15—16. Once more Sikeliotes employs his favorite aquatic imagery to describe 
Chrysostom's overwhelming forcefulness: John is “our golden and sweet ocean, he stresses 
(395.10-11). 
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the venerated ancient rhetorician's prescriptions — constitutes the most 
methodical /Peoretica/ attempt throughout Byzantine tradition at an 
assimilation of ancient Greek literary theory into the principles of Chris- 
tian ethical and educational discourse."“ Contrary to the majority of 
similar Byzantine works that precede or follow it, Sikeliotes' monumental 
scholarly and pedagogical edifice is based on carefully conceptualised and 
creatively constructed discursive grounds. În his Christian rewriting of 
Hermogenes” theory of stylistic “ideas”, he does not confine himself to 
sporadic references to examples of Christian rhetorical tradition or to a 
hasty defence of the subject in his introduction, as other Byzantine 
rhetoricians would have done; instead, he is engaged in a consistent, and 
more often than not, astute dialogue with the sanctioned prescriptions of 
his heathen prototype. For instance, although bespeaking a similar pro- 
pensity to Christianisation, the anonymous (most probably tenth-century) 
commentator of the same Hermogenean treatise, ” John Doxapatres in the 
eleventh century, or Joseph Rhakendytes in the fourteenth century under- 
take only a partial and unsystematic re-evaluation of inherited literary 
prescriptions in the light of works of their own religious tradition. 
For instance, Doxapatres draws on both the ancient and, especially, the 
Christian tradition in order to establish the divine origin of rhetoric. 
In addition to pagan myths related to oratory, Genesis offers him the best 
examples of the three kinds of pofizifos logos as performed by God.”* In this 
respect, rhetoric deals with things that are “really divine and marvellous 
and help men imitate God.” This is an idea explicitly or implicitly 
endorsed by the majority of the medieval Greek defenders of this art. 
Doxapatres seems to repeat verbatim 'Trophonios formulation of this view 
which is also employed by another anonymous commentator of the same 
work by Aphthonios."” 

Sikeliotes' commentary is an unswerving exploration of the different 
ways in which ancient Greek stylistic models are adopted, developed, or 
reinvented in Christian discursive contexts. His discussion abounds in 


“4 In that respect, his cultural political enterprise could be compared with the Christianisation of 


aspects of ancient literature and culture in the works of Byzantine allegorists such as Ioannes 
Diakonos Galenos, on whom see P. Roilos, “Unshapely Bodies and Beautifying Embellishments: the 
Ancient Epics in Byzantium, Allegorical Hermeneutics, and the Case of Ioannes Diakonos 
Galenos”, JOB, 64 (2014), 231-—46. 

Rhetores, ed. Walz, vol. vu, 861-—1087. 

Doxapatres, Retorica Discourses, ed. Rabe, 90.16-91.5 and 92.5-93.15; compare to Roilos, 
Amphoteroglossia, 52. 

Ibid., 125:2—4. 

See Sikeliotes, Prolegomena, ed. Rabe, 13.214 (Trophonios) and 166.15-18 (anonymous). 
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allusions or direct references to the Bible or other works of Christian 
literature; but it is Gregory of Nazianzos, who provides the principal 
ideological, rhetorical, and structural axis around which Sikeliotes” analysis 
is articulated. Every single “idea” of Hermogenes” rhetorical system. is 
illustrated in Sikeliotes” commentary through examples drawn from Greg- 
ory, who has replaced Demosthenes as the paradigmatic orator of the 
new era.'" The dialectics between the sanctioned, inherited rhetorical 
principles of the ancients and their innovative exemplification in Christian 
works is not unidirectional: Hermogenes stylistic prescriptions are 
employed to elucidate a number of cases in Christian rhetorical works, 
and the latter are elevated to the status of discursive and ethical prototypes 
that surpass all preceding literature and most creatively exemplify the 
ancient rhetorician's sanctioned prescriptions of eloquence. In this cross- 
fertilisation of ancient literary theory and Christian rhetorical practice, 
older rhetorical ideas are reinterpreted, or selected ideals are reactivated 
with significant diversions from the focus of their original definitions. 
This difference in focus constitutes one of the most effective hermen- 
eutic mechanisms that Sikeliotes employs throughout his Christianisation 
of ancient Greek rhetorical theory. It is within this discursive context that 
his redefinition of the concept of “political” discourse should be viewed. 
Sikeliotes offers the most methodical and original handling of the topic of 
politikos logos in the context of the contemporary Byzantine political 
system throughout the medieval Greek rhetorical tradition. Previous or 
later relevant discussions do not go beyond the formulaic tripartite division 
of political systems as described, for instance, by John of Sardis in his 
commentary on the Progymnasmata of Aphthonios.*” Despite the fact that 
Sikeliotes devotes only a relatively limited number of pages to a systematic 
discussion of this issue, it is there that some of the most forceful aspects of 
his overall moral and educational reasoning are developed. This is anything 
but fortuitous. First, in Hermogenes' treatise, the different types of polit- 
ical oratory are given a prominent position; pointedly dealt with especially 
immediately after the analysis of deinor&, they conclude his essay, thus 
marking its theoretical culmination. At a later point in his Pro/egomera, 
Sikeliotes makes it clear that he is deeply aware of the significance that the 


* For some general observations about Sikeliotes” use of Gregory of Nazianzos as a rhetorical model, 
see: T. M. Conley, “Demosthenes Dethroned: Gregory Nazianzus in Sikeliotes' Scholia on 
Hermogenes Tlepi "Be, JCS, 27/28 (2002—3), 145—52. | intend to undertake a systematic 
analysis of Sikeliotes application of specific Hermogenean rhetorical “ideas” to Christian rhetoric 
in a separate study. 

3» Doxapatres, Retorica] Discourses, ed. Rabe, 145.1—146.24. 
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ancient theoretician attributed to this type of rhetorical discourse: Hermo- 
genes' aim, Sikeliotes emphasises, is to prescribe the virtues of political 
oratory and, through it, of rhetorical discourse as a whole."” Sikeliotes, 
abiding by the usual practice of Byzantine commentators, follows the 
structure of Hermogenes” text and includes his observations about po/z/;kos 
logos at the appropriate place at the end of his commentary. However, 
more interesting, than this predictable arrangement of his analysis is 
Sikeliotes' decision to focus on this kind of rhetorical discourse already 
in his Prolegomena. This kind of ring composition contributes to the 
discursive and ideological cohesion of his analysis, since the rhetorical 
and educational principles that are set forth in his introduction, and then 
reiterated at the end of his discussion, condition also his overall argumen- 
tation throughout his commentary. Second, his redefinition of po/izikos 
logos in the light of Christian rhetorical practice helps him to overcome a 
major thorny issue in his parallel investigations into the functions and the 
theoretical validation of rhetoric in antiquity, on the one hand, and in 
Byzantium, on the other: by forging a strong link between the ancient 
Greek po/izikos logos — the most prominent rhetorical type both in Hermo- 
genes' theory and in classical oratorical practice in general — and Christian 
discursive paradigms, Sikeliotes promotes not only the authority of the 
former but also the importance of the latter and of his own activity as 
rhetorician and educator. 

Therefore, it is not without significance, | would argue, that the words 
that introduce his defence of rhetoric in his Pro/egomena are “politike 
episteme , a term subily alluding to the relevant works of the two most 
influential philosophers of ancient Greece, Plato and Aristotle, as well as to 
the prioritisation of po/itikos logos in Hermogenes paradigmatic rhetorical 
system. In Sikeliotes” theoretical edifice, po/izikE” is invested with a moral 
and intellectual potential that lends itself to a convenient assimilation into 
Christian ethics: this episzeme, according to this medieval Greek rhetor- 
ician, is closely connected to “magnanimity” (7pegalonoia), which helps 
people to achieve the purification of the intellectual (gr6skon) part of 
their soul from its material associations. To such people, as well as to those 
who desire to discover what is really beneficial and conducive to security in 
this life — a life to which we have all “been expelled from the untormented 
and calm state of perfection' — the “secret rites and mysteries of the 
common good of rhetoric and the rituals of its methods are “necessary”, 


33 Sikeliotes, Pro/egomena, ed. Rabe, 402.410. 
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wbhereas to “irreverent' people they are “inaccessible'.** Already this intro- 
ductory passage sets the ideological and rhetorical tone for the overarching 
syncretistic orientation of his discussion. The ineluctably conspicuous 
references to the pagan origins of polizike and rbetorik£ are combined with 
subile allusions to the biblical image of man before — and after — the Fall. 
Especially the metaphorical/homological connection of religious  rituals 
with the “mysteries' of rhetoric accords Sikeliotes' account a “dignified” 
discursive modality, which is not in dissonance with Hermogenes con- 
ceptualisation of rhetoric as a whole and of the stylistic “idea” of “dignity in 
particular.”” This homology, formulated dynamically as it is in terms of a 
ritual poetics,'* sets into motion a complex, almost anagogical intercross- 
ing not only of discursive but also of conceptual textures of different 
socioaesthetic origins — pagan and Christian. Sikeliotes transition from 
ancient rhetorical theory to transcendental Christian practice is now well 
underway: 


For it [rhetoric] is undoubtedly the best part of philosophy and the first 
regulating impress of the superior power, if it imitates God in ordering 
things in a rational manner, because it takes care of the souls and the bodies 
and the houses and the cities — every single one of these separately and all of 
them together — since they have been turned away from the better life as a 
result of the Fall and driven disorderly and in disarray due to the chaotic 
powers ... By being a creator of foundations and bases and order, and by 
organising the elements of our intellectual essence and arranging, and 
guiding them in every way, it [rhetoric] leads us toward prudent 
governance.”” 


Sikeliotes dwells on the same topic in more detail at the end of his 
commentary, where he discusses the different types of po/izikos logos. În a 


Sikeliotes, Pro/egomena, ed. Rabe, 393.17-394.14. 

On this view of rhetoric in Hermogenes, see Roilos, Amp/oreroglossia, 141. 

“Homology” refers to analogous deep structures of signification in different epistemological and 
experiential domains. For this conceptualisation of “homology, see D. Yatromanolakis and 
P. Roilos, Towards a Ritual Poetics (Athens, 2003), 40 where also the notion of ritual poetics is 
put forward; ritual poetics” refers to the ways in which “ritual zexzres . . . interact with and act upon 
the formation, expression, and manipulation of diverse cultural and sociopolitical discourses'. In 
this sense, ritual poetics should be defined in terms of interdiscursivity. On aspects of Byzantine 
rhetoric in terms of ritual poetics, see Roilos, Amp/hoteroglossia, 140-68, 189-96. 

Pihooogias y&p EOTI TO KGĂMOTOV ĂVTIKPUS Koi XOPAKTIP O TTPĂTOS TOU KpEITTOVOS TOKTIKOS; 
eizrep Beov Urrokpiveron Aoyikî| pvoei SioTaTrTrouevov, Kai Kofi kai Ka9 EKAOTOV WUXâV TE Kai 
OWU&TOV OiKIGV TE Ko TTOĂECOV ETTIMEAOUEVN TEOV GUEIVOVOOV TÎ| EKTITOOEL TTOPOTPATTEVTOV KO 
pepoutvoov &rakTa Kai &ouvTraKTa Tois &ouvapTiTois Buv&ueoi ... GAA& kpniidos ovoa koi 
Băoews kai koounoews Snuioupyos T& Te Tiis voep&s ovoios Tiuâv SiooTEAĂouoa Kai TTavTOICS 
îiegăyovoa kai i8uvouvoa 1rp6s 75 oixovopikdv tpioră (Sikeliotes, Prolegomena, ed. Rabe, 
394.14-28-20). 
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magisterial reorientation of the focus of Hermogenes treatise — a discursive 
wwist that had been strategically prepared for not only in his Pro/egomena 
but also throughout his discussion — he advances a manifesto-like canon- 
isation of new, Christian discursive models at the expense of the old ones. 
Despite the fact that, as his continuous references to Gregory of Nazianzos 
indicate, he never neglected the purely rhetorical aspects of these novel 
prototypes, here it is especially their moral and educational authority that 
he celebrates; and albeit adopting the categorisations discussed by Hermo- 
genes, he proposes a different conceptualisation of the “true” (26 on) 
politikos logos. Such, he argues, is that discourse which accords “the powers 
of the soul an equality of rights pertaining to the spiritual cities, which 
directs what is deficient to abundance, which is devoted to undisturbed 
peace and advances victories at the invisible wars and transfers [us] to that 
city of which we have been robbed'."* This type of discourse, he stresses, 
has been especially practised by the “Holy Fathers, who help men to 
communicate and even to be united with God, thus elevating their mortal 
nature to the state of eternity. Accordingly, the three major categories of 
politikos logos in Hermogenes” theoretical system are adjusted here to the 
needs of Christian orators: deliberative speech focuses on what is profitable 
for men's double nature;"” the panegyric pertains to the glorification of 
God and his supporters or to the castigation of his enemies; and judicial 
rhetoric aims at refuting or at restoring to the right path “those who have 
been led astray. 

As is well known, more often than not the adjective 'po/izikos” was 
charged with negative associations in medieval Greek moralistic contexts. 
Relevant examples abound. Here it suffices to mention a telling definition 
of this term by Basil the Great: 'po/;zikos we call someone who uses vulgar 
language'.*” Contrary to the established derogatory use of this specific 
word in Christian literature and drawing rather from the spiritual appro- 
priation of the concept of polis/politeia in the same tradition, Sikeliotes 


8 2 , 1 n 1 a re n re 1 1 2 sa A 
3 „ O 100VOuLaV Bpafeuwv Tals Suv&pueo TOV WUXOV TWV VoEpov 1TOMewv TO Te EvGtov TTEPLTTOV 


Sriduvoov, eiphvnv 5E TTpoyuaTEeuOuEvos &OTAOIAOTOV KO ViKaIS EIONYOUHEVOS TGV &PAVEV TTOAEHOOV 
oi 1rpos Tv moNTelov erafifăloov horrep &reovinenuev (Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 
467.27). 

A&gopos is the adjective that is here used to refer to men's nature. A scholion by an anonymous 
reader interprets the meaning of this word as follows: “A&gopos, that is [our] essence that has been 
constituted of body and soul” (Ibid., 467). That this scholiast may be right is supported, in my view, 
by the fact that earlier in his commentary Sikeliotes had defined rhetoric as an art pertinent to the 
well-being of both the souls and the bodies of men (449.9-11); the same idea had been also 
emphasised in his Prolegomena (Sikeliotes, Prolegomena, ed. Rabe, 394.17-18). 

1 PG, vol. XXI, 476.13. 
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proposes an innovative reinterpretation of the ancient Greek termino- 
logical, ideological and socioaesthetic connotations of the rhetorical genre 
of politikos logos. Although his commentary does not provide references to 
concrete intertexts of the Christianising appropriation of the notion of 
polis/politeia, hagiography and the works of the Church Fathers are replete 
with such examples. Intimations of the reformulation of the ancient 
“idealised cognitive models” of po/is may be detected very early in the 
history of Christian sociopolitical imaginaries — already in the work of 
St Paul, especially his Letter to the Ephesians (2:12, 19).*' In the second 
century, Clement of Alexandria articulated a legitimisation of this ana- 
gogical reappropriation of the image of polis by adducing parallels from 
heathen philosophy: “1 wish that Christ's spirit gave me wings to fly to my 
own Jerusalem; for the Stoics too call the sky the pofs (city) par 
excellence ... and we are also aware of Plato's polis, which is located as 
an archetypal paradigm in the sky.'* The heavenly “city above or the 
“spiritual city” is also encountered as a zopos of desired eternity in the works 
of Gregory of Nazianzos, Basil the Great, and John Chrysostom. An 
especially eloquent description of this transcendental space is found in 
Gregory's funerary oration for his sister Gorgonia: “our fatherland is the 
polis ot Jerusalem above, the po/is that is not visible but spiritually conceiv- 
able, in which we are citizens and toward which we hasten'.** Also similar 
is the idea conveyed in the following words of John Chrysostom: “so let us 
take care of our return, let us go back up to the po/is in the heavens, where 
we have been registered as citizens (po/izenesthai)'.** 

It is this transcendental definition of the concept of polis that allows 
Sikeliotes to identify political philosophers — the most esteemed group of 
rhetoricians, in his view — with the Church Fathers, who, by practising the 


+ For the notion of “idealised cognitive models in terms of categorial principles that help men to 
organise and conceptualise reality, see G. Lakoff, Women, Fire, and Dangerous Things: What 
Categories Reveal about the Mind (Chicago, IL, 1987), esp. 68-90. For a discussion of comparable 
cognitive schemata in Byzantine culture from a historical, cognitive anthropological perspective, see 
P. Roilos, “Phanzasia and the Ethics of Fictionality in Byzantium: A Cognitive Anthropological 
Perspective! in P. Roilos, ed., Medieva/ Greek Storytelling: Fictionality and Narrative in Byzantium 
(Wiesbaden, 2014); for important relevant methodological suggestions with regard to the study of 
ancient Greek socioaesthetic phenomena, see Yatromanolakis, Sappho în the Making, esp. 1-49; 
D. Yatromanolakis, “Genre Categories and Interdiscursivity in Alkaios and Archaic Greece, 
Synkrise/Comparaison, 19 (2008), 169-87; and D. Yatromanolakis,, “Symposia, Noses, Prosâpa: 
A Kylix in the Company of Banqueters on the Ground" in D. Yatromanolakis, ed., An Archaeology 
of Representations: Ancient Greek Vase-Painting and Contemporary Methodologies (Athens, 2009), 
41465. 

+ O. Stăhlin, ed., Clemens Alexandrinus. Stromata (Leipzig, 1905-36), vol. 1v, 26.172. 

4% PG, vol. xxxv, 796.16—19. 

+4 ]. Dumortier, ed., Jean Chrysostome. A Theodore (Paris, 1966), 17.47-9. 
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“real” politikos logos, goad men toward eternity. În his Pro/egomena, he 
attempted to establish the relevance of the ancient Greek types of political 
discourse to Christian imaginaries and their promulgation through rhet- 
oric, by defending also this art's importance for another kind of imagined 
transcendental community, Plato's idealised po/izeiz — a heathen parallel, 
according to Clement of Alexandria, of the Christian heavenly city. 
Although elsewhere Sikeliotes refers to Plato in positive terms,” he is firm 
in his refutation of the ancient philosopher's attack against rhetoric. First 
of all, Sikeliotes counters Plato's refusal to acknowledge rhetoric's contri- 
bution to his ideal po/izeia or to the function of real cities. In his polemic, 
Sikeliotes draws on a tradition that goes back to Isocrates and Aristotle and 
was most systematically expressed in Ailios Aristeides” essay Jn Defence of 
Rhetoric.*” Despite the fact that, true to his habitual obscure allusiveness, 
the Byzantine commentator refrains from revealing his sources, the focus 
and the construction of his refutation leave no doubt that here he is 
engaged in an indirect dialogue with this specific work by Aristeides. 
In particular, Sikeliotes” insistence on the contradictions in Plato's con- 
demnation of rhetoric points, in my view, to his debt to the ancient 
sophist. It may be pertinent to note here that John Doxapatres is more 
open about his own use of the same work in his RPetorical Discourses 
on Aphthonios.* 

Sikeliotes' main argument is that rhetoric contributes to the restraining 
of human passions and to the preservation of equilibrium in society, 
both of which are important conditions for the existence and peaceful 
administration even of the Platonic polizeia. Not unlike Ailios Aristeides,* 
Sikeliotes advocates rhetoric's value as an art and as a proper episzmt, 
or rather as the most valuable constituent of philosophy itself, since it is 


+ For instance, Sikeliotes endorses Plato's use of serzzos discourse in Timaeus (Sikeliotes, Commentary, 


ed. Walz, 318.27-32; 481.15-—17). Elsewhere, Sikeliotes calls Plato “sweet (210.16-17). 
Later, Syrianos, in his commentary on Hermogenes” On Ideas, will also draw on Gorgias to argue for 
rhetoric's status as a legitimate and useful art: H. Rabe, ed., Syrizni în Hermogenem commentaria 
(Leipzig, 1892—3), vol. 1, 4.14—5; 6.13-7.1; 8.22—9.2. It is significant that the Neoplatonist 
Syrianos bases his defence of rhetoric on sporadic positive references in Plato's own work to 
rhetoric's potential value as an occupation conducive to moral development (4). 
Doxapatres, Rhezorical Discourses, ed. Rabe, 121.9-11. Doxapatres quotes a long passage from 
Gorgias (463a-65c) and then, drawing from Ailios Aristeides — an ancient author greatly respected 
in Byzantium — he embarks on a detailed refutation of Plato's views. For some other debts of 
Doxapatres to Aristeides as evinced in his commentary on Hermogenes' On Issues, see 
S. Glăckner, Uber den Kommentar des Johannes Doxopatres zu den Staseis des FHermogenes 
(Kirchhain, 1908), 15—16. 
43 See especially Aristeides” arguments in: F. W. Lenz and C. A. Behr, eds., P. Aefii Aristidis Opera 
quae exstant omnia (Leiden, 1978), 131-204. 
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based on systematic reasoning. În a pompous address to Plato, which does 
not seem to be entirely ironic, he asks the “divine ancient thinker how it is 
possible for philosophy to subsist, if its “paternal” discipline of rhetoric is 
abandoned. According to Sikeliotes” zealous but rather circular argumen- 
tation, one of the following must be true: either Plato “philosophises un- 
philosophically' (at least with regard to this point), or oratory is not a 
“shadowy” occupation, as Plato maintains. Sikeliotes' criticism, not unlike 
Aristeides”, focuses on Socrates” views in Gorgias. The medieval Greek 
commentator does not disclose his Platonic interlocutor but informed 
readers, then and now, would identify him with no major difficulty."” 

In addition to such implicit but rather easily identifiable intertextual 
allusions to Gorgias, some of Sikeliotes” general arguments and especially 
metaphoric homologies between rhetoric and other arts or episzmai may 
be viewed as general, allusive responses to relevant Platonic ideas about 
rhetoric.”” Medical imagery and its figurative associations with rhetorical 
discourse are predominant throughout his commentary. If viewed in the 
context of his overall argument against Plato, the extent to which Sikeliotes 
employs this kind of connection — which is unprecedented and arguably 
unique in the tradition of Byzantine commentaries on the Hermogenean 
corpus — may be interpreted, 1 argue, as an attempt to establish a firm 
epistemological analogy between rhetoric and medicine, the zechnE par 
excellence that Plato in Gorgizs opposes to rhetoric, in order to expose 
the supposed inferior status of rhetoric as a mere knack.”" "To my mind one 
cannot exclude the possibility that Sikeliotes use of medical discourse may 


* Allusions to Gorgias and to Platonic arguments against rhetoric in general are encountered 
throughout Sikeliotes' work. Especially in his Prolegomenz, he refers to Plato's use of 
mythological exempla in this specific dialogue and to his overall discussion of rhetoric in 
connection with other humble arts (see Prolegomena, ed. Rabe, 395.16-24; 396.6-9, 20—3). 

The concept of homology is pertinent to the elucidation of such multilayered discursive 
associations. By contrast, the notion of “conflation' can be misleading. The problematic 
methodological and hermeneutic results to which the idea of conflation may lead are particularly 
evident in R. Rehm's Marriage to Dearh (Princeton, 1994). Rehm's book offers perhaps the most 
problematic application of the concept of conflation to ancient Greek literature in recent 
scholarship. See the authoritative observations of C. Sourvinou-Inwood in “Review: Marriage to 
Death. The Conflation of Wedding and Funeral Rituals în Greek Tragedy by R. Rehm', Classical 
Review, n.S. 46 (1996), 58-9. 

See especially Gorgizs 462b-66a. Ailios Aristeides was the first to confute Plato's biased comparison 
of rhetoric with medicine in a systematic way. It is worth noting that later, in his commentary on 
Gorgias, Olympiodoros paralleled the work of a rhetorician to that of a pharmacist who prepares the 
drugs prescribed by a doctor (the metaphorical equivalent of the political philosopher; see 
R. Jackson et al., eds., O/ympiodorus: Commentary on Plato s Gorgias (Leiden, 1998), 40). In this 
manner, Olympiodoros tried to remedy Plato's vehement disparagement of rhetoric. In Sikeliotes, 
the role of the rhetor is promoted even further, since it is compared, not to the work of a 
pharmacist, but to the scientific expertise of a doctor; see below n. 60. 
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reflect the inchoate and less systematic, but marked appropriation of 
similar imagery in the anonymous tenth-century commentary on the same 
Hermogenean treatise. The anonymous author compares the structure of 
rhetorical discourse with the constitution of human beings: ernoiz corres- 
ponds to the soul, mezodos to the “movement of the soul, Jexis to the 
body, the figures of speech to bodily forms, and so on. The anonymous 
comments also on the relation between the soul and the body in the 
philosophical systems of the Stoics and the Platonists as well as in 
Galen's medical theory; the latter, the anonymous notes, agrees with the 
Stoic idea that the soul does not preexist the body and that all 
animate beings are rather created through the /raseis of the elements; by 
contrast, the anonymous” own interpretation concurs with the Platonic 
view that the soul resides in the body from the very beginning and strives 
to rule over it.” 

Sikeliotes” appreciation of the scientific authority of medicine and its 
discourse is evinced early in his commentary: in his discussion of Hermo- 
genes' emphasis on the systematic teaching of rhetoric and its superiority 
to inherent talents, Sikeliotes offers an interesting explanation of the 
phenomenon of naturally gifted individuals; his analysis combines scien- 
tific knowledge with marked moralistic and theological principles. Natural 
talents, Sikeliotes asserts, are gifts granted by God to those men whose 
kraseis (constitutions”) are excellent. However, it depends upon men to 
secure ideal /kraseis for themselves and their progeny: turning to the 
authority of Hippocrates and Galen, Sikeliotes stresses that a man's ras 
is conditioned by his diet and overall way of life.” Correct ating habits, 
healthy nutrition, and a moderate way of life secure an excellent consti- 
tution for humans and their children. The opposite happens when men 
indulge in gluttony and the passions deriving from the chymoi of inappro- 
priate food. Chymos and krasis are, of course, marked terms and concepts in 
Galen's physiological and medical theory, on which Sikeliotes clearly draws 
here. În a rather unexpected shift of the focus of his argumentation, 
Sikeliotes links medical wisdom about the importance of diet and its 
genetic effects with the production of different modes of rhetorical dis- 
course: “as intoxicated men”, he argues, “produce drunkards, so, too, the 
man who is thick at his £/Hos creates analogous discourse; and likewise he 


** Rhetores, ed. Walz, vol. vu, 883.15—85.5; for similar ideas in Sikeliotes, see discussion below. 

*3 In this part of his commentary, Sikeliotes explicitly refers to the Hippocratic treatise on epidemics 
and Galen's works on /rasis and diziza (most probably his (Galen's) treatise On he Properties of 
Foods [Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 45 3—5 5 3K] and the pseudo-Galenic work On zhe Humor 
[19.48 5-96kK]). 
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who is gracious produces gracious speeches, and so does each single 
individual [according to his own £/hos]'."* 

Clearly, this intriguing connection between medical knowledge and 
discursive €//os is based on the underlying idea that rhetoric is closely 
related (and conducive) to the moral formation of individuals and com- 
munities, an idea advocated throughout Sikeliotes' commentary. 
According to him, as perfect Frasis results from a combination of both 
inherent predispositions and medical/biological factors, so rhetorical dis- 
course is the result of both natural talent and personal £7os; the last items 
in each pair of this homology (medical/biological factors and personal 
&rhos) are similarly dependent to a great extent on men's free volition 
and moral choices, and, as such, should be the objects of special care 
and learning. “These correspondences between medicine and rhetoric 
become even clearer later in Sikeliotes' commentary, when he compares 
the corrective or rather preventive function of the 'idea' of exkrineia 
(limpidity”) with the effect of prophylactic and therapeutic drugs pre- 
scribed by a prudent doctor.”* 

At several other points of his discussion, Sikeliotes, drawing especially 
on Galen and on ancient psychology, dwells on further figurative homolo- 
gies between the constitution of the human body and the composition of 
rhetorical “ideas”. Rhetorical discourse is thus often compared to an ani- 
mate entity. As different kinds of living organisms are similar to each other 
in certain respects but differ in others, so certain rhetorical modes share 
some discursive features with other “ideas” while preserving their own 
charateristic identity. For instance, nutritive force (reprike) is the only 
function human beings and plants share;'* movement, mortality, and “the 
ability to reproduce similar organisms” are the characteristic attributes that 
bring men close to irrational' animals; on the other hand, spirituality and 
the rational (/ogikon) part of the soul link men to angels. Similarly, the 
rhetorical idea of purity (ka/haror6s) and that of forcefulness (Zeinor6s), for 


54 xaă Kai 6 uedvoos uedvoous roii6as 1rpoinoi, Kati 6 TraXUs T6 19os 6uoious kai Tous AGyous 
&royevvă, kai 6 xopieis xapievras, kai Exao'ros 1raporrimoious (Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 
92.2—4). 

Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 185.13—16. It is worth noting that the same idea is also expressed 
in the tenth-century anonymous commentary on Hermogenes' On Ideas (Rhetores, ed. Walz, vol. 
VII, 934.7—18). 

Sikeliotes” discussion here reflects aspects of Platonic and Aristotelian psychology, which, it should 
be noted, were by and large adopted by Galen. In this respect, characteristic is Sikeliotes” reference 
to the nutritive faculty of the body with a term (zrepzik) that Aristotle uses to describe the lowest 
part of the soul (e.g. in On ze Soul, 415a; 4164; 4343); at the same time, the view that this is a 
quality that human beings share with plants recalls also Plato's ideas about the lowest kind of the 
soul (epizhymttikon; Timaeus 77b3—4; see Aristotle, On the Generation of Animals, 740b). 
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instance, are distinguished on the basis of their respective distinctive 
subject-matters (ernoi:) while occasionally employing the same lexical 
elements.” 

The structure and function of rhetorical discourse is further paralleled to 
the anatomy of a human being; the ernoizi (subject-matters) pertinent to 
an idea correspond to the head — the centre of the soul; and just as the soul 
needs to be set into motion in order to be active and creative, so an ennoi4 
has to be activated through the appropriate rhetorical 7pezhodos in order to 
be expressed. Lex;s (diction) is paralleled to the human body, whose limbs 
correspond to the Fâ/a (parts) of words, its appearance to figures of speech 
(schmata), the articulation of its different members to syp/PekE (combin- 
ation of sounds) in discourse, and the analogies between its parts to 
rhythm in speech.”* Sikeliotes” comparison of rhetorical discourse with 
human physiology should be viewed in light of the other homologies that 
he employs throughout his commentary to underline the significance of 
harmonious symmetry, both in rhetoric and in other domains of human 
experience and the broader world. Although there is nothing in Sikeliotes' 
description that may help us establish concrete intertextual relations, it is 
worth noting that, in his treatise On zhe Use of Parts, Galen describes the 
human body as an example of perfection in nature as a whole.'” The same 
homological comparison is further developed in Sikeliotes explication of 
the rhetorical “idea” of Pa/Jos (beauty). Once more he adduces the example 
of bodily beauty and harmony — as described, he explicitly adds here, 
by Galen — in order to illustrate the phenomenon of f4/Jos in discourse: 
as health and beauty in the human body result from the balanced mixture 
of chymoi and kraseis, so kallos in discourse is also created by means of 
symmetrical proportions. This symmetry can be achieved only through the 
episteme ot rhetoric, which dictates the correct use of the different elements 


57 Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 115.18—116.11. 55 Tbid., 117.28—118.18. 

* This Galenic work was particularly influential on Neoplatonic and Christian authors; see 
O. Temkin, “Byzantine Medicine: Tradition and Empiricism', DOP, 16 (1962), 107. Worth 
mentioning, are also the parallel homological patterns found in the intriguing work 7be 
Constitution of Man by Meletios, an author of original thought, who remains however a rather 
obscure figure: ]. A. Cramer, Anecdora Graeca e codd. manuscriptis bibliothecarum Oxoniensium 
(Oxford, 1836), 1-157. Temkin, “Byzantine Medicine”, continues to be fundamental for Galen as a 
philosopher and his influence on later thinkers; see also: R. Todd, “Galenic Medical Ideas in the 
Greek Aristotelian Commentators', Sos/, 52 (1977), 117-34. On the general interaction of medicine 
and philosophy in late antiquity/early Byzantium see L. G. Westerink, “Philosophy and Medicine in 
Late Antiquity, Janus, 51 (1964), 169-77. Informative on medicine in Byzantium are Temkin, 
“Byzantine Medicine, and Hunger, Literatur, vol. 1, 287-320; also see ]. Dufty, “Byzantine 
Medicine in the Sixth and Seventh Centuries: Aspects of Teaching and Practice, DOP, 38 
(1984), 217, which addresses the role of medicine in education in early Byzantium. 
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of speech, despite the fact that the process and the conditions of the final 
constitution of both discursive and bodily ka//os resist interpretation.“” 
Sikeliotes is careful not to pursue this analogy beyond the doctrinal 
principles dictatred by theological orthodoxy. Whereas in rhetoric ernoizi 
(the metaphorical equivalent of the centre of the soul) are deduced and 
“drawn forth” by diction, the relation between the soul and the body is 
based, he emphasises, on different dynamics: in human individuals, the 
soul is the “mistress” — not a slave (oz) — who by no means is subjugated 
to the needs and krasis of the body. By making this qualification, Sikeliotes 
firmly differentiates his own Christian “psychology” from that of his main 
medical source, Galen, who proposes an agnostic, if not explicitly materi- 
alistic, view of the relationship berween psycht and sâma."" 

Sikeliotes indulges in an exceptionally creative appropriation of medical 
discourse when he explicates the term symp/r/barsis, which Hermogenes 
employs in his discussion of the ideal mixture of different “ideas.” In his 
commentary on the same work, Syrianos had already noted the medical 
associations of this word, briefly pointing out that it refers to digestion and 
the production of the nutritional chymos (liquid”) after the alteration of 


% Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 321.19—322.23; Sikeliotes' observation about the impossibility of 
interpreting the phenomenon of aesthetic and bodily beauty as a whole echoes a similar idea 
expressed in Phoibammon's discussion of the 7pixis of rhetorical styles (Pro/egomenor Sylloge, ed. 
Rabe, 382.15-25). Phoibammon's authorship is not unquestioned; see ibid., cvii—cviii; cf. 
A. Brinkmann, “Phoibammon ȚIepi pupmțoecos, RM, 61 (1906), 117-34. Stegemann's piece on 
him remains very informative; he makes the interesting point that Phoibammon, in his discussion 
of rhetorical mimesis, opposed Stoic views on the subject (W. Stegemann, “Phoibammon”, RE, 
39 (1941), 326-43). Lt may not be fortuitous that Sikeliotes places special emphasis on the analogy 
between rhetoric and medicine, to which Plato accords a relatively superior status in Gorgias, rather 
than with painting, Sikeliotes” acceptance of the limitations of both medicine and rhetoric does not 
undermine their status as epistema;; it seems, rather, to be a variation of the dialectics between physis 
and (controllable and thus teachable) £/os that Sikeliotes discussed earlier in his commentary. 
Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 118.20-5. On Galen's views on the soul see the discussions in 
L. G. Ballester, “Soul and Body: Disease of the Soul and Disease of the Body in Galen's Medical 
Thought in P. Manuli, M. Vegetti, eds., Le opere psicologiche di Galeno (Naples, 1988), 117-52; 
]. Pigeaud, “La psychopathologie de Galien' in ibid., 153—83; R. ]. Hankinson, “Greek Medical 
Models of Mind” in $. Eversen, ed., Psychology (Oxford, 1991), 208-17; H. Von Staden, “Body, 
Soul, and Nerves: Epicurus, Herophilus, Erasistratus, the Stoics, and Galen” in ]. P. Wright and 
P. Potter, eds., Psyche and Soma: Physicians and Metaphysicians on the Mind-Body Problem from 
Antiquity to Enlightenment (Oxtord, 2000), 105-16. For Galen's conceptualisation of the soul as a 
“slave” (/ou/4) of the physical needs of the body, see P. De Lacy, “The Third Part of the Soul in 
Manuli and Vegetti, ed., Le opere psicologiche di Galeno, 58-9. It is worth noting that Galen 
dedicated a whole treatise to the relation between the soul and the /raseis of the body (Tar ze 
Souls Qualities Follow the Body Temperaments; ]. Marquardt, |. Miller and G. Helmreich, Clandii 
Galeni Pergameni scripta minora (Leipzig, 1884-93), vol. n, 32-79). Plutarch is also mentioned by 
Sikeliotes as a thinker whose ideas on the specific matter are close to those of Galen. 
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different kinds of food in the stomach.“” Sikeliotes — whose interpretation 
is reproduced almost verbatim by Gregory Pardos in the twelfth 
century“? — mentions the specific physical connotations of the term but, 
in his meticulous clarifications of Hermogenes' metaphor, he goes beyond 
any other commentator, earlier or later. At the very beginning he makes it 
clear that this word does not signify absolute destruction and disintegra- 
tion. Such complete decomposition occurs, he notes, when an irrational' 
animal dies and its whole entity, that is both its body and the soul, is 
destroyed. Here, Sikeliotes again finds the opportunity to let his Christian 
beliefs enter his physiological and psychological discourse: the souls of 
men, he emphasises, are immortal and therefore, in their case, dissolution 
concerns only the elements that constitute their bodies. Clearly, this subrle 
but important distinction derives from an idealistic approach to the soul — 
one that supports its immortality as opposed, for instance, to Galen's 
materialistic views on this issue. In addition to its conspicuous Christian 
origins, the underlying differentiation between perishable matter and 
eternal, immaterial substance/soul, on which Sikeliotes' observations here 
are based, finds an intriguing parallel, I arguc, in Proklos” commentary on 
Plato's 7imaeus, where a comparable distinction is discussed in connection 
with the idea of symmp/rbarsis, which Proklos also views as a process related 
to matter.“ 

Sikeliotes further clarifies that biological symph/arsis is of wo kinds: 
first, it is related to the decomposition of dead bodies, which results in the 
creation of other organisms such as worms and lice; second, it concerns 
the function of digestion. From this point on, Sikeliotes” explication takes 
the form of a short medical exposition of the function of digestion, 
extensively based on Galen's description of the circulation and distribution 
of the nutritional chymoi in the human body. After digestion, the phlegm is 
“drawn! to the head; the yellow bile to the gall bladder; the black bile to the 
intestines or the spleen; and the blood both to the heart, which “attracts 
the best part of it, and to the liver, which absorbs its less pure kind. All the 


Syrianos, Commentary on Hermogenes, ed. Rabe, vol. n, 66.1-6. Similar is the explication of the 
term by the tenth-century anonymous commentator of the Hermogenean treatise (R/erores, ed. 
Walz, vol. vii, 1042.16—21). 

Rhetores, ed. Walz, vol. vu, 1132.7-20. 

E. Diehl, ed., Procli Diadochi în Platonis Timaeum commentaria (Leipzig, 1903—6), vol. 11, 254; see 
vol. nr, 326, where the co-existence and the simultaneous respective autonomy of the body and the 
soul are discussed. 
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remaining useless substances are eliminated from the body through its 
pores and orifices.“* 

Sikeliotes, focusing on the grammatical details of Hermogenes” original 
text, stresses that the ancient rhetorician does not mean that the blending 
of different “ideas occurs in the same way as symp/rharsis. Hermogenes, 
Sikeliotes explains, says „aBărrep îk ouupO&poros, not just £K 
ouupO&poews, thus implying that he does not approach the mixture of 
different styles in discourse in terms of actual symphrbarsis, because în that 
case it would not be possible to discern each individual “idea” and describe 
it appropriately.“ 

By associating medical wisdom with rhetoric, and by advocating the 
importance of firm and systematic distinctions for rhetorical theory, Sike- 
liotes establishes the status of this art as a legitimate discipline. In one of 
the most intriguing passages in his commentary, he develops the epistemo- 
logical principles of his overall method. While commenting on Hermo- 
genes' emphasis on the importance of a systematic learning of the 
discipline of rhetoric, as opposed to a mere imitation of rhetorical models, 
Sikeliotes expatiates on the topic in much more detail than Hermogenes' 
text alone would justify, precisely because his main, but implicit, aim îs to 
refute Plato's condemnation of rhetoric. Sikeliotes asserts that there are 
four steps and levels of knowledge, which correspond to four different, but 
complementary, epistemological processes. The first level of knowledge is 
achieved through the senses, and constitutes the content of empirical 
perception. The formation of belief or conviction (7ox2) is the next phase, 
which is followed by the activation of thinking (4iano:2). The last and 
most valuable step in the whole gnosiological process is the acquisition of 
knowledge through the faculty of nous. By means of sensory familiarisation 
with the world, some awareness/mental simulacrum (p/anzasia) is formed, 
which is based entirely on material elements. Phanzasia — the “passive 
nous — transfers the basic information that it has collected to the level 
of doxa, which, according to Sikeliotes, represents the “gnostic power of the 
soul that receives' — and elaborates, it may be added — “the impressions 
shaped through p/hanzasia ?. In its turn, doxa forwards its more advanced 


$5 Sikeliotes description here recalls elements from Galen; on Galen's ideas on digestion, see 
T. Tieleman, Ga/en and Chrysippus on the Soul: Argument and Refutation in the De Placitis 11111 
(Leiden, 1996), 66-105; O. Powell, trans., Galen: On zhe Properties of Foodstufjs (Cambridge, 
2003), 13-18. 

$% Sikeliotes says that the concept of krasis would have been equally inaccurate for describing the 
blending of styles, because it would also indicate the impossibility of differentiating between the 
various “ideas. 
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perception to dianoia, the “active! epistemological medium that conveys all 
accumulated information to the intellect (77045). Sikeliotes employs a 
paretymological association to illustrate Ziznoiz 5 dynamic mediatory role: 
“dianoia *, he stresses, “is [that power of the soul] that traverses (4iznye) the 
territory of the sensory simulacra of conviction (T& Tăs oioânTtis 
pavTaoiaş Tîis 566ns) and elevates them to nous”. In the end, nous 
organises all types of information and achieves the ultimate kind of 
knowledge, the “epistâme of beings'." 

The basic epistemological schema adopted by Sikeliotes does not depart 
considerably from established gnosiological theories that can be traced 
back to ancient Greek philosophy and especially to Plato and Aristotle. 
However, Sikeliotes further demonstrates the climactic development of the 
gnosiological process with an intriguing homology, in which the four 
perceptual powers of the soul undertake the role of personified agents/ 
sememes of an inchoate allegorical narrative: ziszb&sis is paralleled to a gate 
that receives those who enter an enclosed space; phanzasia marks a brief 
stop at the entrance, until Zoxa, a kind of guard, is notified; Zianoia is 
compared to a trusted servant; finally, nous resembles the master of the 
house, who administers everything."” Sikeliotes” allegorical presentation of 
this hierarchical epistemological schema finds an intriguing parallel in 
Synesios of Cyrene's description of the gnosiological process in his astute 
treatise on dreams.” There is no specific evidence for a direct intertextual 
response of Sikeliotes to Synesios” specific work, although the latter's 
appeal to later Byzantine intellectuals, at least, is evidenced by 
Nikephoros Gregoras” commentary on it. * 

The search for possible specific intertexts of Sikeliotes' personifications 
here cannot but be an idle and unrewarding task. What is of greater 
significance is that the structure of his compact allegorical description is 
replete with ritualistic overtones recalling Zeep narrative patterns portraying 
man's course toward perfection; such deep semantic structures, or rather 
textures — Sikeliotes” passage included — are based on homological relations 
between different domains of experience and systems of signification. On a 
first level, Sikeliotes endorses Plato's epistemological premises: empeiria is a 
faulty form of knowledge, based on experience that is random and unable 
to explain the causes of phenomena. FEpisffme, on the other hand, is the 
highest form of knowledge, based on subile noetic processes. The 


$7 Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 88.13. 6 Ibid., 88.rq-21. 
*9 A. Garzya, ed., Opere di Sinesio di Cirene: Epistole, Operette, Inni (Turin, 1999), 5. 
79 P. Pietrosanti, ed., Nicephori Gregorae explicatio în librum Synesii “De Insomnis” (Bari, 1999). 
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important difference lies in the fact that, whereas for Plato rhetoric is 
entirely dissociated from knowledge and accorded the status of a dubious 
knack, for Sikeliotes it is a form of true episzeme, like, for instance, 
medicine. 'This is also, of course, the view of Hermogenes, who, however, 
refrains from addressing, the ancient philosopher's criticism. As a matter of 
fact, Sikeliotes approves of Hermogenes” confident stance with regard to 
this issue, and considers it a feature of the ancient rhetorician's strategic 
deinotts. To Sikeliotes' mind, if Hermogenes had undertaken to defend his 
art explicitly, he would have placed unnecessary emphasis on the relevant 
debates.” “That Sikeliotes does precisely the opposite, especially in his 
Prolegomena, but also at numerous other points throughout his extensive 
commentary, should be viewed in connection with his overall didactic 
project and systematic reinterpretation of ancient Greek rhetorical theory. 
Not surprisingly, for Sikeliotes, flawed knowledge is exemplified not by 
rhetoric but by other forms of pagan, pseudo-scientific occupations like 
astrology. These are nonsensical and demonic fabrications, he stresses, that 
may lead Christians astray and destroy them, as happened with Julian the 
Apostate. By contrast, in his illustration of the work of a true epistEm6n, 
Sikeliotes focuses on the importance of the accurate use of fundamental 
rhetorical concepts analysed by Hermogenes: ernoiz, lexis, methodos.* 
Echoing the ancient rhetorician, Sikeliotes reaffirms that episzfm€ is not a 
matter of personal talent granted to a person by nature (physis), but the 
result of diligent study. 

The antithesis between p/yss or simple empeiria, on the one hand, and 
episteme, on the other — which I would view as an implicit response to 
Plato's refusal in Gorgias (and in Protagoras) to accord rhetoric the status of 
a teachable art or episzme — is connected to Hermogenes” point about the 
importance of his theory of ideas for those who want to imitate ancient 
authors. Later defenders of Hermogenes” analysis go one step further, 
viewing mimfsis not only as a significant application of his rhetorical theory 
but as an essential condition of rhetoric's function as a teachable episfn€. 
Sikeliotes draws his relevant argumentation especially from the sixth- 
century Neoplatonic author Phoibammon, whose discussion he repro- 
duces verbatim in his Pro/egomena. For Phoibammon, the accurate mastery 
not only of the different types of styles but also of the terms of '7pzmnâsis of 
the ancients” is an indispensable credential of a (rhetorical) epistemân.”* 
In a detailed analysis, Phoibammon undertakes to challenge those who 


7* Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 81.7-9. 7* Ibid., 90.9—14. 
73 Sikeliotes, Pro/egomena, ed. Rabe, 376.14-16. 
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hold this kind of imitation impossible. Sikeliotes, who endorses this view 
and Phoibammon's overall argumentation, provides some further original 
ideas on the relation between mimâsis and ze/os (emulation”), adducing a 
few examples from Christian literature. Ze/os is “passionate and stagnant 
and seems to connote a type of keen cagerness, whereas mimesis is “calm 
and capable of improvement. What Sikeliotes seems to imply here is that 
the latter, by being open to development, is more closely related to the 
teachable episzeme of rhetoric than the former. * 

The concept of imitation of archetypal models, discursive as well as 
moral, and the related ideas of image and true likeness permeate Sikeliotes” 
analysis as a whole, since they help him formulate a number of homo- 
logical relations of rhetoric with other kinds of systematised knowledge 
(philosophy, music, mathematics, medicine) and anagogical discourses. As 
a matter of fact, rhetoric encompasses all other disciplines, since its theory 
and practice presuppose a combination of major aspects of different forms 
of organised knowledge. According to Sikeliotes, the man who is experi- 
enced in rhetoric is also knowledgeable in any other science (7r&v EmoTn- 
u&v &rraoâv t8pis Beikvurou): from arithmetic he draws the principles that 
govern the symmetry and analogy of sentences and k6/4; from music, the 
rhythm and sonority of discourse and the methods of rousing different 
emotions; from geometry, the arrangement of spaces and dimensions, and 
the ability to circumscribe meaning within specific k6/; from astronomy, 
several discursive methods and figures, like repetition and epanapbora; 
from philosophy, the processes of provable argumentation; from grammar, 
the rules of proper Greek.”? 

Sikeliotes” transition from the refutation of Plato's accusations of rhet- 
oric to a strategic Christianisation of inherited rhetorical “ideas (in the 
Hermogenean sense of this term) and mimetic practices is facilitated by his 
recurrent emphasis on the beneficial impact of rhetoric on human £//os 
and psyche: &rhos is related to the moralistic aspects of his defence of 
rhetoric, while the focus on psychE is related to the theological and 
anagogical value of this specific art. Rhetorical virtues are thus seen by 
Sikeliotes as homological to the virtues of the soul: the rhetorical idea of 
clarity (kazharorts) is connected with temperance (sophrosyn€) and resem- 
bles a chaste wife; amplitude (peribo/£) is equivalent to piety and liberty; 


7+ "Teachability is one of the main Platonic criteria for acknowledging an activity as a zechne. Plato 
explores this idea in connection with rhetoric especially in Gorgias and Protagoras; for this criterion 
in Platonic epistemology, see: R. Woodruft, “Plato's Early Theory of Knowledge! in S. Everson, ed., 
Epistemology (Cambridge, 1990), 70-1. 

75 Sikeliotes, Commentary, ed. Walz, 172.13—173.2. 
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force (einorţs) “imitates prudence' (phronâsis) and aims at perfection, 
sometimes hiding the things that need to be hidden, and other times 
communicating things that need to be communicated.7* 

In Sikeliotes” theoretical system, rhetoric is eventually rendered, as he 
argues, “the most essential and best part of po/sz;k£, since it reshapes men by 
making them milder, precisely like Prometheus in the myth; it is not a 
mere reflection but the image and likeness of the immovable idea of the 
One who has commanded order'.”” Through a series of homological 
associations that promote this idea of likeness in a number of discursive 
domains, rhetoric is methodically promoted by the Byzantine commen- 
tator to a discipline . . . a divine and marvellous art, which imitates the first 
cause that judiciously and harmoniously organises all that has been consti- 
tuted out of antithetical forces'.7* 


Further Reading 


The key source is: C. Walz, ed., “Estymois sis T&s 'l8tos roy Epuoytvous G1ro 
povîis 'lwo&vwvou piloospou Toy ZeMoTrov' in Rhetores graeci ex codicibus 
Florentinis,  Mediolanensibus,  Monacensibus,  Neapolitanis,  Parisiensibus, 
Romanis, Venetis, Taurinensibus et Vindobonensibus (Stuttgart, 1834), vol. 
vI, 56-504. Relevant studies include: T. M. Conley, “Demosthenes 
Dethroned: Gregory Nazianzus in Sikeliotes' Scholia on Hermogenes” Tlepi 
dev, CS, 27/28 (2002-—3), 145-52; G. Kustas, Studies în Byzantine 
Rbhetoric (Thessalonike, 1973); P. Roilos, Ammphoteroglossia: A Poetics of the 
Twelfih-century Medieval Greek Novel (Cambridge, MA, 2005) and 
“Phantasia and the Ethics of Fictionality in Byzantium: A Cognitive 
Anthropological Perspective in P.  Roilos, ed., Medieval Greek 
Storytelling: Fictionality and Narrative în Byzantium (Wiesbaden, 2014), 
9-30. 


7% Sikeliotes, Prolegomena, ed. Rabe, 399.27—400.23; see similar views in John of Sardis, Commentary 
on Aphthonios, in H. Rabe, ed., Ioannis Sardiani Commentarium in Aphthonii Progymnasmata 
(Leipzig, 1928), 132-5. On these ethical dimensions of rhetorical theory in Byzantium, see 
Roilos, Amphoteroglossia, 144—5; 30-1. 

"Eom SE TTOMTIKÎS HEpos Î] PNTOPIKI TO OUVEKTIKWOTOTOV TE Kai KOĂMOTOV METOTIOIOUOOA TOUS 
&wvBpoorrous £is TO 1rpo6Tepov oUxX îirrov î os 6 <ToU> uuBou Tlpoundeus, ou ei&wAov ShrrouGev 
GA iv kai Suoicoua ph kivouutvns i6tos rou euraţiav Spioavros (Sikeliotes, Prolegomena, ed. 
Rabe, 396.20-5). The Platonic myth to which Sikeliotes refers is commented upon in some detail 
also by Ailios Aristeides, who employs it as an archetypal fictitious illustration of rhetoric's beneficial 
effects on society: according to the myth, when the world was created, Hermes — thanks to the 
mediation of Prometheus — granted this art to the noblest men so that they could create peaceful 
and safe communities; see Lenz and Behr, eds., Ar;stidis Opera, 394-401. 

EmoThNun &pa ... rexvn 9eia Te kai Qouuaoia Kati TV ctiTiov EKHIHOUUEVN TV TTPOTNV, Î] TO Trăv 
Bog&yei eupus kai Evapnovicos TO Ex T&v Evavricov ouveoTnkos Sikeliotes, Prolegomena, ed. Rabe, 
397.16—20). 
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CHAPTER 7 


Memoirs as Manifesto: the Rhetoric of 
Katakalon Kekaumenos 


Jonathan Shepard 


Few beyond the gilded court circle in Middle Byzantium were în sufficient 
command of Artic Greek and the principles of advanced rhetoric to 
compose and fluently deliver full-length orations; indeed, the number of 
grand imperial occasions appropriate for staging them was finite. Yet, as 
Elizabeth Jeftreys has pointed out, “effective communication both written 
and oral continued to be a fundamental requirement, particularly in a 
society as linguistically conservative as the Byzantine'.' Even young per- 
sons not raised at the imperial court needed to handle words competently, 
whether for making speeches of one sort or another or for expressing 
themselves on paper. To this end, they could be trained with the help 
of handbooks which contained various forms of preliminary exercises 
(prozymnasmata), learning how to hone points and to encapsulate with 
the help of the saying (goe), moralising fable (7my7os), tale (Ziegemna) and 
other elements of discourse.” 

Figures of speech and other such nuts and bolts of rhetoric formed an 
integral part of Byzantine writing. As Elizabeth Jeffreys notes, even a 
military man such as the author of the mid-eleventh-century text 
Adinonitions and Anecdotes (Consilia et Narrationes), showed proticiency 
in this respect.” One practical application for such training emerges from 


"E. M. Jeffreys, “Rhetoric' in E. M. Jeffreys et al., eds., The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies 
(Oxford, 2008), 828. 

* Jeffreys, “Rhetoric', 829—30. See also E. M. Jeffreys, “Rhetoric in Byzantium: in |. Worthington, ed., 
A Companion to Greek Rhetoric (Oxford, 2007), 170—3 175—6. 

> Jeffreys, “Rhetoric”, 832; Jeffreys, “Rhetoric in Byzantium”, 176. The author of Admonitions and 
Anecdotes (G. G. Litavrin, ed. and trans., Cogemoi u pacckazvi Kekaemena, second edition 
(St Petersburg, 2003); C. Roueche, ed. and trans., Kekaumenos, Consilia et Narrationes (2013), 
www.ancientwisdoms.ac.uk/library/kekaumenos-consilia-et-narrationes/  (accessed 13 November 
2017), who is known only by his family name, Kekaumenos, was on active service in the mid- 
eleventh century and wrote up his work in, most probably, the earlier to mid-ro7os. A large part of 
his work consists of military advice, and the work was earlier sometimes termed Srrazegikon for this 
reason. It has been suggested that Kekaumenos and the subject of this article (Katakalon 
Kekaumenos, author of Skylitzes” supposed source K) were one and the same; but this has not 
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“Skirmishing”, the manual composed a century earlier by a member of 
Nikephoros II Phokas' entourage. When addressing their troops before 
combat in mountain passes, commanders are advised to address them “in 
eloquent language”, steadying them “with honeyed words and, on a more 
practical note, pointing out the advantages that rough terrain has to offer.* 
Such injunctions raise questions as to the role of rhetoric in the course of 
campaigning and army life in general, whether in the form of “honeyed 
words” or simply effective communication. 

Some basis for an answer may come from John Skylitzes” coverage of the 
military and political history of Byzantium in the mid-eleventh century; or 
rather, the coverage in a source (now lost) that he seems to have used for 
his chronicle. In earlier publications we have inferred, from the dispropor- 
tionate place the commander Katakalon Kekaumenos occupies in the 
Synopsis of the Eistories (Synopsis Eistorion), that a “suspected source” close 
to Katakalon was available to Skylitzes.” Katakalon is known to have been 
active between 1038 and 1057: he first saw service in Sicily under 
Maniakes; was zrchon of the Danubian cities around 1043; governor of 
Ani and Iberia around 1050 and Zoux of Antioch c. 1056. A year later, 
Katakalon played a leading role in the “Great Rebellion” — the uprising 
against Michael VI by a group of leading generals which placed Isaac 
I Komnenos on the throne. Reconstruction of Katakalon's career together 
with evaluation of his historical importance has been facilitated by the 
Prosopography of the Byzantine World, and tull portrayal of Katakalon's 


been established: C. M. Brand and A. Kazhdan, “Katakalon Kekaumenos, ODB, vol. mi, 1113. On 

the other Kekaumenos, see also below, pp. 206-7. 
+ “Skirmishing, ch. 23, in G. T. Dennis, ed. and trans. 7hree Byzantine Military Treatises 
(Washington, D. C., 1985), 230-1; E. MeGeer, “Two Military Orations of Constantine VII in 
]. W. Nesbitt, ed., Byzantine Authors: Literary Activities and Preoccupations (Leiden, 2003), 114. The 
value of rhetoric for commanders is axiomatic in the text known as R/erorica militaris, whose first 
three chapters were edited in H. Kâchly and W. Riistow, Griechische Kriegsschrifisteller (Leipzig 
1853—5), vol. 11, 15-20; it is now available in a complete edition by I. Eramo, ed., Siriano. Discorsi di 
guerra (Bari, 2010); H. Hunger, Die Pochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich, 1978), 
vol. 1, 328-9. The text seemingly formed part of a much lengthier work by Syrianos, datable to the 
ninth or tenth century: C. Zuckerman, “The Military Compendium of Syrianus Magister', JOB, 40 
(1990), 210; P. Rance, “The Date of the Military Compendium of Syrianus Magister (Formerly the 
Sixth-century Anonymus Byzantinus), BZ, 100 (2007), 703-5, 733-7; Eramo, ed., Siriano, 14-15 
(introduction). See also Jeffreys, “Rhetoric in Byzantium”, 176 
This view is summarised, with references to earlier literature, in ]. Shepard, “A Suspected Source of 
Scylitzes” Synopsis Historion: the Great Catacalon Cecaumenus, BMGS, 16 (1992), 171-81. Earlier 
publications are cited below only where directly relevant. The possibility that Skylitzes used a 
Katakalon-related source is allowed in A. Kazhdan and A. Cutler, “Skylitzes, John”, ODB, vol. ur, 
1914; M. Angold and M. Whitby, “Historiography in Jeftreys et al., eds., Oxford Handbook, 843. 
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achievements would be worthwbhile.” "This larger-than-life figure would, 
however, require more space than is available here. So, too, would an 
attempt to reconstitute the full extent of Skylitzes” lost source from his text. 
Instead, we shall review certain sections of Skylitzes” work that look 
likeliest to emanate from this hypothetical source and propose that the 
source's author was making a case.” 

The persona and the background of John Skylitzes remain open to 
argument, for want of evidence. But it is overwhelmingly likely that he 
composed his Synopsis while enjoying the trust, and perhaps still the 
employment, of Alexios | Komnenos. He held senior posts in the early 
109os, as Eparch of the City and Zropngarios tes viglas, and had retired by 
1094/5.* Skylitzes tailored his materials to suit two kinds of reader: first, 
he wrote a handbook for those already acquainted with the full-length 
“Histories' to carry around with them — on tours of duty, perhaps — and to 
refresh their memory; second, for those unfamiliar with the subject-matter, 
he added a handy Synopsis, enabling them to follow things up in “the 
Histories' themselves.” His extensive coverage of military matters and 
attention to the Balkans corresponds quite closely to the agenda of 
governing circles in the rogos, and conditions at the time of writing seem 
to have guided his choice of source-materials.'” If, as is most likely, 
Skylitzes composed his work in two stages, recounting events from 
811 to 1057 in the main part, but later continuing the story until 
1079, ' one has grounds for supposing that he tended to follow his sources 
closely; he selected them according to their fitness for his purposes, 


a 


PBW, “Katakalon ror' http://pbw2or6.kdl.kcl.ac.uk/person/Katakalon/101/ (accessed 3 April 
2018). 

Besides the works cited above, see E. M. Jeffreys, “The Attitudes of Byzantine Chroniclers Towards 
Ancient History, Byzantion, 49 (1979), 199-238; E. M. Jeffreys et al., eds., Studies în John Malalas 
(Sydney, 1990); E. M. Jeftreys, M. ]. Jeftreys and R. Scott, trans., 7he Chronicle of John Malalas 
(Melbourne, 1986) (which amounts to “a kind of edition in translation”, rather than just a 
translation [preface, ix]); PBW. See now also below, n. 128. The subject seems fitting for a 
volume in honour of scholars who have made so important a contribution to the study of 
rhetoric, chronicle-writing and now also prosopography. 

W. Seibt, “Ioannes Skylitzes: Zur Person des Chronisten', JOB, 25 (1976), 81-3; C. Holmes, Basi/ 
II and the Governance of Empire (976-1025) (Oxford, 2005), 81-8. 

I. Thurn, ed., Joznnis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum (Berlin, 1973) [hereafter Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. 
Thurn], 4.51-9 (preface); Holmes, Basi/ II, 89-91, 203, 217. 

Holmes, Basi/ [], 183—7, 216—17, 220—4, 228—33, 236-7. 

Its modern editor, E. T. Tsolakes argued strongly in favour of John Skylitzes responsibility for the 
latter work, conventionally called “Skylitzes Continuatus”: E. T. 'Tsolakes, ed., 'H Suvexara 7ns 
Xpovoypapias Toi lco&vvou 5nu?tren (Thessalonike, 1968), 79-95 (introduction). See also, broadly 
favouring, Skylitzes” authorship of the continuation, Seibt, 'Toannes Skylitzes, 8r; B. Flusin and 
].-C. Cheynet, trans., Jean Skylitzes. Empereurs de Constantinople (Paris, 2003), vi, xxi—xxii; Holmes, 
Basil II, 67-8, 80, 83, 85, 9o-1. 
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essentially the instruction, edification and entertainment of members of 
the politico-administrative elite in the first half of Alexios T's reign. ” This 
is plain from his paraphrase of Artaleiates” chronicle for emperors reigns 
from Isaac | Komnenos” to the start of Nikephoros III Botaneiates”. And 
his extensive use of Theophanes Continuatus — which he follows very 
closely — has long been recognised, even if he does not appear to name it 
among the sources listed in his preface.'* Besides extensive coverage of 
campaigning, a certain fascination with conspiracies and the course of 
military rebellions manifests itself in Skylitzes” use of, for example, Atta- 
leiates” account of the rebellions of Nikephoros Bryennios and Nikephoros 
Botaneiates.* Likewise with his recourse to a text concerning Bardas 
Skleros” rebellion in the late tenth century. * Against this background, it 


"* On Skylitzes” purposes, see especially Holmes, Basi/ II, 146-9, 162-70, 1812, 185—90, 216-17, 
223-6, 233, 237-8. See also C. Holmes, “The Rhetorical Structures of John Skylitzes” Synopsis 
Historion in E. M. Jettreys, ed., Rhetoric în Byzantium (Aldershot, 2003), 192—9. A rather different 
assessment of Skylitzes purposes and of his composition-date is offered by E.-S. Kiapidou, H 
OUvown I0Topiv Tou lcoâwvn Enuhirin nau oi 1rnyes Tns (811-1057) (Athens, 2010), a work that 
became known to me only after submission of this chapter to the editors. Kiapidou draws attention 
to the exceptionally free use of the first-person singular or plural in the section devoted to Michael 
VI's reign, and argues that this represents the person of Skylitzes himself, 132—3, 461—3. Arguing 
for a composition-date of “most probably 1059-1071”, and for a likely dating to “the reign of Isaac 
I and slightly later, 136, 133, she suggests that Skylitzes may have addressed his work to Katakalon 
Kekaumenos, drawing on oral informants, “including perhaps Kekaumenos himself, 132, but that 
Skylitzes also intended to sing, the praises of Isaac I Komnenos; the sudden abdication of Isaac in 
1059 caused Skylitzes to stop with the abdication of Michael VI, himself speculating in the first- 
person singular as to his prospects of gaining “the heavenly kingdom”, 462; Skylitzes would then 
have been a young man, “in the circle of Katakalon Kekaumenos and Isaac 1 Komnenos', 136. Since 
full treatment of Kiapidou's theses would require a separate study, I shall confine myself to noting 
the value of her observation about the relative frequency of the first-person in Skylitzes” coverage of 
Michael VI's reign, while querying whether the first-person need invariably represent Skylitzes 
himself. As noted below (n. 90), Skylitzes” pruning of details of campaign theatres and operations 
seems slighter for the mid-eleventh century than for earlier periods, and this light touch could well 
have extended to other aspects of the written text that, to my mind, still seems by far the likeliest 
main source for Skylitzes” coverage of Michael VI's reign. This would have been compatible with 
some authorial intervention by Skylitzes himself, drawing on oral information from the “old men” 
cited in his preface (Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 4.49; below, n. 69). The first-person speculation 
as to Michael's domicile after his death seems to me far likelier to vent Katakalon's spleen in the late 
1050s than any views of Skylitzes, whether writing, as a young man in and shortly after the reign of 
Isaac, or a generation later. Kiapidow's suggestions do not take account either of the strong vein of 
unfavourable comparison of Isaac with Katakalon pervading, Skylitzes” section on Michael's reign, or 
of the evidence from Psellos” correspondence of Katakalon's capacity for putting his views forcefully 
on paper (below, pp. 205-6, 208). 

See, Hunger, Flochsprachliche profane Literatur, vol. 1, 391; Flusin and Cheynet, Skylirzes, xii—xiii; 
Holmes, Bas; I], 125 and n. 6. One cannot rule out the possibility that Theodore Daphnopates, 
whose name features in Skylitzes” list of sources, may have been responsible for part of Theophanes 
Continuatus: Flusin and Cheynet, Sky/izzes, x and n. 37; Holmes, Basi/ II, 93—4. 

Skylitzes Continuatus, ed. Tsolakes, 172-6, 177-81 (text); 7o-1 (table of borrowings from 
Attaleiates). 

*5 For the source, now lost, on Skleros rising, see below, p. 208. 
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seems worth reopening, the question of whether Skylitzes” main source for 
the mid-eleventh century may not have contained data in comparable 
detail not only about foreign wars but also about the Great Rebellion that 
brought Alexios Komnenos uncle, Isaac, to the throne in 1057. The latter 
topic would have been pertinent, given that very many officers seem to 
have been ill-disposed towards Alexios around the time when Skylitzes 
probably composed the main part of his Synopsis. Widespread antipathy in 
the army lay behind a plot to assassinate the emperor during his Balkan 
campaign in 1094.! 

Our scope here will be fairly narrow. The first section of this study 
reviews three sets of materials in Skylitzes” chronicle and reafirms their 
associations with Katakalon Kekaumenos. Some are blatant, but other 
associations are oblique. Our thesis is that much of the closing section of 
the main part of Skylitzes” Synopsis comes from a source close enough to 
Katakalon to make him its likeliest author; and that the other two sets of 
materials under review have the same origins. This text will be labelled “K”. 
The second section of this study draws attention to the officers culture 
which these sets of materials bespeak: their debates and speeches entailed 
construction of arguments and persuasive turns of phrase. Such articulacy 
is what the prescriptive works of the ninth and tenth century presuppose, 
even if those works” focus was on morale-boosting speeches. The third 
section reviews the intellectual training and rhetorical tools likely to have 
been available to a senior commander. Comparison with other texts 
written by or about military men provides reason to believe that Katakalon 
could well have put pen to paper and memorialised his achievements, 
giving literary form to views often vented through the spoken word. If, as 
is most likely, the Great Rebellion loomed large in his composition, this 
tends to suggest that he designed it to be a manifesto. One can only 
speculate as to what prompted him to take up his pen in anger, but some 
sort of fall from grace would be a plausible scenario. Finally, the fourth 
section considers further evidence for the existence of works comparable to 
that which we have hypothesised in Katakalon's case. Personal histories 
were of particular use when regimes were in question, as would have been 
the case if and when he composed K. Yet there is a singularity to 
Katakalon. He presented himself as a plain-speaking soldier who owed 
his promotion and honouzrs to sheer talent. In placing himself at the centre 


'* D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, eds., Annae Comnenae. Alexias (Berlin, 2001), vol. 1, 267-79 
(nx.5.1-9.6); P. Frankopan, “Challenges to Imperial Authority in the Reign of Alexios I Komnenos: 
the Conspiracy of Nikephoros Diogenes, BS/, 64 (2006), 258—62, 270-1. 
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of the events of 1057, Katakalon's writing strategy was perhaps not unlike 
that of a younger contemporary so different in other ways and who 
nonetheless corresponded with him, Michael Psellos.'” 


Katakalon's Fingerprints — Three Sets of Materials in Skylitzes 
Associated with Katakalon Kekaumenos 


Leaving, aside episodes in Katakalon's earlier career, such as his command 
of the Danube towns and districts around 1043,'* our focus is on the 
aforementioned sets of materials in Skylitzes. Two of these bear on 
Katakalon's feats of generalship in Byzantium's borderlands between 
€. 1045 and 1049: operations against the Pechenegs in the Balkans; and 
the campaigns against Dvin and the Turks, while he was governor of Ani 
and Iberia. The third set of materials records Katakalon's participation in 
the Great Rebellion of 1057, blow by blow. One of our basic propositions 
is that certain sections in Skylitzes relay Katakalon's vantage-point and also 
background details on foreign peoples readily available to him, even when 
these do not recount his own achievements. Accordingly, we shall begin 
with the set of materials which seems to support this proposition quite 


clearly: Skylitzes” coverage of operations against the Pechenegs in the 
Balkans. 


Operations Against the Pechenegs 


Katakalon was a relatively late arrival on the Balkan scene, assigned there 
together with other astern army units only after things had got seriously 
out of hand and the Pechenegs were driving all before them. Soon, 
Katakalon was himself a prisoner-of-war. Gravely wounded at the bartle 
of Diakene (1049) and Iying among the heaps of dead, Katakalon was 
found, recognised and nursed back to health by a Pecheneg who had got to 
know him at the time of his Danubian posting, several years earlier. 
Convalescence probably took some while, given the severity of the 
wounds: this would mean that his captivity among the Pechenegs was 
protracted.'” “The hiatus in Katakalon's career seems to shape Skylitzes” 
treatment of operations against the Pechenegs in the r040s and earlier 


"7 On Psellos “notorious self-centredness”, see now S. Papaioannou, Michae/ Psellos: Rhetoric and 
Authorship în Byzantium (Cambridge, 2013), 3. 

"5 For Katakalon's command on the lower Danube, see PBW, “Katakalon 1or: Narrative; Digniry/ 
Office; Location. 

"9 Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 469.55—9. See below, p. 191. 
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1050s. Katakalon's personal role in the Byzantines' dealings with the 
Pechenegs occupies only a modest proportion of this set of materials. ” 
Yet there are grounds for supposing that most, if not all, Skylitzes” coverage 
of the Pechenegs” migration into the Balkans and the subsequent hostilities 
derives from K. In other words, K will have contained a disquisition upon 
the Pechenegs, their warfare and the strategies used against them, and also 
the background to their mass migration across the Danube in, most 
probably, mid-winter 1046-7. 

Several considerations favour this supposition. First, Skylitzes” coverage 
of the Pecheneg crisis is weighted towards the earlier stages of their 
presence on “Roman” territory up to and including episodes just subse- 
quent to Diakene; and the later stages are recounted from, effectively, a 
Pecheneg perspective. Even if one allows for the fact that the most 
spectacular and significant events occurred during the earlier period, the 
chronicle's treatment of the early rosos is decidedly sketchy in compari- 
son. And it ends abrupily, somewhat out of key with the Byzantine disaster 
recounted in the immediately preceding passage, the retreat from Preslav." 
We are told that the Pechenegs, hearing that Constantine IX was intent on 
sending yet another expedition against them, sought a peace-treaty, an 
event datable to 1053.” One should further note that Skylitzes” overall 
treatment of the closing years of Constantine IX's reign is thin, something 
of a scrapbook of court intrigues, plague and other occurrences in the 
capital, including criticism of the costly building works at St George of the 
Mangana. Skylitzes” cursory treatment of Constantine's later years could 
mirror the absence of Katakalon from imperial circles, assuming that K was 
Skylitzes” main source for those years.” If Katakalon remained in Peche- 
neg hands until the treaty of 1053 (involving, most likely, a prisoner 
exchange), he would have been able to follow the Byzantino-Pecheneg 
wars from the enemy camp, and would have been correspondingly less 
well-informed about goings-on at Constantinople or in other theatres. 

That the later stages of the Pecheneg wars are related from what was, in 
effect, the Pecheneg vantage-point offers a further clue thar K was 


*9 Ibid., 467.96—469.60. ** Tbid., 475.17-476.37. 

Ibid., 476.40-1; |. Perez Martin, ed. and trans., Miguel Ataliates. Historia (Madrid, 2002) [hereafter 
Aualeiates, Historia, ed. Perez Martin], 33 and n. 110 on 251; E. Malamut, L'image byzantine des 
Petchentgues', BZ, 88 (1995), 127-8; P. Stephenson, Byzantium s Balkan Frontier: A Political Study 
of the Northern Balkans, 900-1204 (Cambridge, 2000), 93. 

Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 473.64—474-84; 476.44-477.78. Funding, for the monastery of 
St George came partly from revenues raised after a sizeable unit of Armenian forces — “the Iberian 
host — was disbanded; condemnation of this measure was closely in key with Katakalon's thinking, 
as of other militarily inclined writers. 
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Skylitzes” source. Quite full details are given of operations at Adrianople 
and Preslav, * but not the comprehensive battle stations which feature 
when Katakalon himself was fighting. And while a couple of fatal injuries 
sustained at Adrianople are described, one was that of a Pecheneg, chief, 
Soultzous, struck down together with his horse by a projectile from 
a catapult. * Moreover, the Pechenegs are said to have learnt “through a 
deserter” of Constantine IX's intention to resume the offensive against 
them in 1053: this detail is much more likely to have been gleaned by 
someone in the Pecheneg camp than by an observer in Constantinople or 
with the Byzantine field army."* Katakalon, if still in a Pecheneg encamp- 
ment in 1053, would have been well-placed to do the gleaning. So the later 
stages of the Pecheneg war are recounted essentially from a Pecheneg 
perspective. 

Our second consideration follows on from this, reflecting upon Kata- 
kalon's curriculum vitae and unusual opportunity to learn about Pecheneg 
affairs. That a Pecheneg should have recognised and rescued him from 
among, the corpses at Diakene says something for the personal ties he had 
forged with the nomads during his first stint on the Danube around 1043. 
The Pecheneg;s name was, according to most manuscripts of Skylitzes, 
“Koulinos. This form closely resembles one given in the dative 
(“Goulinoi”) for a son of the Pecheneg leader Kegen; Skylitzes describes 
him rallying to his father's aid against assassins, and it is most likely that 
these slightly variant forms denote one and the same person. ” Once taken 
prisoner, Katakalon would have had ample opportunity for learning 
Pecheneg personal names, names which appear in some profusion in 
Skylitzes” account of the Pecheneg wars.”* He could have supplemented 
what he had already learnt during his first tour of duty on the Danube, 
around the time when Kegen's grouping of Pechenegs were installed 
there."” Moreover, Katakalon's links with Koulinos could well underlie 
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the survey of recent Pecheneg history provided in Skylitzes. This encom- 
passes the conflict between the Pechenegs and the Uzes in which Kegen 
proved his mettle, his rivalry with Tyrach, quest for asylum in Byzantium, 
role as a frontiersman and eventual triggering of Tyrach's invasion.” They 
could also account for the wealth of detail about Kegen and, indeed, for 
the pro-Kegen slant discernible in Skylitzes” account of Byzantino-— 
Pecheneg, relations. "The vicissitudes Kegen underwent as a go-between 
are recounted sympathetically, culminating with his misplaced trust in the 
Pecheneg insurgents” sworn pledges: he visited them, only to sufter death 
and dismemberment.*" Earlier, wbhile sleeping in his encampment outside 
Constantinople, Kegen had been the target of an assassination attempt by 
three Pechenegs armed “with swords'; he suftered wounds, “but not fatal 
ones'.** “There follows what reads like an eyewitness description of the 
procession that made its way into Constantinople: the wounded Kegen lay 
in a wagon drawn by his two horses, followed by two of his sons on foot 
and the would-be assassins in chains.** If, as is most likely, one son was the 
Koulinos who later nursed Katakalon back to health, he is probably the 
source of the description. Kegen's accomplishments are also underlined 
sympathetically, being those of a meritocrat: he was of obscure birth, but 
“extremely energetic in matters of warfare and strategies'."* 

This leads to a third consideration. Issues of the “right tactics and 
strategy to employ against the nomads — and the failure of the imperial 
court to grasp this — loom large in Skylitzes” coverage of the Pechenegs in 
the mid-eleventh century, reflecting priorities in our hypothetical source, 
K. It is made clear that Katakalon had strong views on the tactics to be 
adopted for baule at Diakene: he clashed with the commander-in-chief, 
the eunuch Nikephoros 7z;kror;"” and for all Katakalon's “very loud 
shouting; to the effect that “now is the time to join battle!, he was 
overruled. Katakalon obeyed orders and, in the eventual debacle, made a 
last stand with his servants and a few kinsmen.'* To summarise what 
should ideally be argued through, I suggest that the question of the most 
effective counterinsurgency strategy to be used against the Pechenegs runs 
through Skylitzes” text, reflecting a preoccupation originally in K. Both the 
disaster at Dampolis preceding the battle of Diakene,”” and the relatively 
sketchily treated, but generally successful, later operations against the 
Pechenegs, vindicate the tactics Katakalon had proposed before Diakene 


3 Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 45 5.32—458.46. 3 Ibid., 472.35-8. 3 Ibid., 465.39—40. 
3 Ibid., 465.43—8. 34 Tbid., 455.43—4. 35 Ibid., 468.22—31. * Ibid., 469.43—5. 
37 Ibid., 466.81—467.89. 
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(when he had urged his commander-in-chief not to let the Pechenegs form 
a compact mass, but to attack them at once, while still “scattered and 
spread about).'* The passages recounting the later operations mostly 
concern small-scale engagements: the Byzantines attack small detachments 
of Pechenegs, while they are dispersed for plundering, or when they are 
sleeping, off the after-eftects of plundering and heavy drinking.”” This is 
reminiscent of the stratagem Katakalon had used to break up a Muslim 
force besieging him in Messina: he sallied out from the city against the 
carousing, besiegers and slew their intoxicated leader, a ruse which caused 
the Muslims to lift the siege.*” So while the narrative of the Pecheneg wars 
illustrates the incompetence of Constantine IX's government and offers 
information about Pecheneg ways, it is also a disquisition upon the “right 
method of combating these nomads, indicating how Katakalon's strategy 
would have dealt with them far earlier — a sure sign of Katakalon's 
“fingerprints'. 


În Ani and Iberia 


Our second set of materials in Skylitzes relates to Katakalon's stint as 
governor of Ani and Iberia, which concluded with his transfer to oper- 
ations against the Pechenegs. One could usefully demonstrate a correlation 
between Skylitzes” coverage of Caucasian affairs and Katakalon's physical 
presence there, a pattern of coverage comparable to that for the Pechenegs. 
Here, however, we shall merely note that Katakalon was governor from c. 
1045 until 1049, and it is essentially in those years that Skylitzes” account 
of affairs in the Caucasus is anchored.*' Katakalon's “fingerprints” are 
detectable in the full accounts of campaigns he conducted, the operations 
against Dvin in 1046-7 and the battles against the Turks in the following 
year. The inclination to praise Katakalon's strategies is obvious, to the 
point where the battle of Kaputru is depicted as virtually a victory. This 
contrasts with all our other sources, including Michael Attaleiates, which 
are unanimous that Kaputru was really a Byzantine defeat.*” While the 


35 Ibid., 468.24. 39 Ibid., 472.32—3, 46; 473.58-—60. + Tbid., 407.23—38. 

+ Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 435.72—439.5; 448.48—454.29; 464.11—28. On Katakalon's posting 
to Ani: PBW, “Katakalon ror: Narrative; Description; Dignity/Ofhce; Location”; Flusin and 
Cheynet, Sky/izzes, 364, n. 80. K. N. luzbashian argued for dating, Katakalon's appointment to 
1046: K. N. luzbashian, “Ckununa 0 3axBare AHniăckoro napcTBa B 1045r., VizVrem, 40 
(1979), 87, n. 77. 

* Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 452.60-453.96; Attaleiates, FIistoria, ed. Perez Martin, 34; ]. 
Shepard, “Scylitzes on Armenia in the 1040s and the Role of Catacalon Cecaumenos”, REA, n 
s. 11 (1975—6), 277-8. 
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origins of the Byzantine claim to the realm of Ani are related fairly briefly 
and simplistically,*” extensive coverage is given to the enlistment of the 
emir of Dvin to seize strongholds belonging to King Gagik II of Ani, and 
to the despatch of an expedition against Dvin upon the emir's refusal to 
give up these strongholds to the emperor in 1045.** It was the ensuing 
disaster which led to the appointment of Katakalon as governor of Ani and 
Iberia. Coverage is given both to the disaster and to Katakalon's systematic 
reduction of Emir Abul Aswar's strongholds, culminating in the blockade 
of “the fortress called Chelidonion, built on a precipitous mountain, not far 
from Dvin'.*” "The starving inhabitants would have surrendered before 
long had not... Leo Tornikios” revolt broken out suddenly in the west.** 

Thus, drastic foreshortening of complex and protracted events allows for 
fuller coverage of those campaigns when Katakalon is in command, as also 
of operations immediately preceding them, notably the expedition against 
Dyvin of 1045. The latter provides a foil for Katakalon's successes. Military 
affairs have pride of place, and external potentates, even adversaries, receive 
their due. Abul Aswar is a “man most versed in generalship, if ever there 
was one.” The Georgian magnate Liparit is 'renowned for intelligence 
and courage',** and he joins forces with Katakalon only to suffer capture at 
the battle of Kaputru after falling from his horse. We hear something of 
Liparit's spell in Turkish captivity, and also of a further expedition against 
Abul Aswar on which Katakalon does not seem to have served.” This 
regard for soldierly qualities, whether in a comrade-in-arms such as Liparit, 
or a worthy opponent such as Abul Aswar, is consistent with the positive 
line taken towards Kegen and the presentation of Pecheneg affairs for 
roughly the same period. The focus on Katakalon's activities, refracted 
through Skylitzes, would explain why, as it were, the light goes out on the 
cast not long after Katakalon's redeployment to the Balkans to try and 
quash the Pecheneg uprising in 1049. One should also note the silence in 
Skylitzes — and thus presumably in K — concerning a drastic step taken by 
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Katakalon not long after arriving in Ani. In effect he purged the influential 
katholikos Peter, who had been instrumental in the handover of the city to 
the Byzantines in 1045. According to Aristakes of Lastivert, Kamenas 
(Katakalon Kekaumenos) “proceeded to malign him in letters to the 
emperor, and in a deceptive way expelled him from the town'.”” Whether 
Katakalon acted on his own initiative (as Aristakes avers), or carried out a 
plan pre-concerted with Constantine IX is hard to determine. Equally hard 
to fathom is why this episode is missing from Skylitzes” account. It could 
be that K omitted all mention of such political intriguing as disreputable 
and out of keeping with its presentation of Katakalon. Viewing the 
omission of this episode in isolation, one might indeed put this down to 
a preoccupation with straightforwardly soldierly virtues. These are, after 
all, foremost in the image of Katakalon that K seems to have sought to 
convey. Consideration of another part of Skylitzes may, however, show 
this image to be not so much simple suppression as literary artifice. Words, 
phrasing and sentiments were orchestrated to specific effect, and to make a 
case. We are, in other words, dealing with an exercise in rhetoric. 


The Great Rebellion and the Reign of Michael VI 


Our third set of materials in Skylitzes suggests that the agenda of his 
hypothetical source — K — did not stop at commemoration of Katakalon's 
military feats and his competence as governor of Ani and Iberia. It seems to 
me that Skylitzes drew very heavily on K for the last section of the main 
part of his chronicle, devoted to the reign of Michael VI. Likewise, 
perhaps, for such little as he relates of the reign of Michael's predecessor, 
Theodora. The imbalances in Skylitzes” treatment of the two reigns are 
striking. Fewer than two full pages of Thurn's edition of Skylitzes are 
devoted to Theodora's reign, recounting her appointment of eunuchs to 
senior posts, and changes of top commands and troop movements of the 
castern forces; these would have been of direct concern to Katakalon, who 
was then doux of Antioch and thus partly responsible for eastern 
defences.”" Still more strikingly, the first six months of Michael VI's reign 


59 M. Canard and H. Berberian, trans., Ar;stakes de Lastivert. Recit des malbeurs de la nation armenienne 
(Brussels, 1973), 56. 

5* Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 479-80. Katakalon held office at Antioch some time between 
1054 and late 1056: J.-C. Cheynet, “Les ducs d'Antioche sous Michel IV et Constantin IX”, repr. 
in J.-C. Cheynet, La societ byzantine: lapport des sceaux (Paris, 2008), vol. 1, 204, 206; PBW, 
“Katakalon ror: Narrative; Dignity/Ofhce; Location”. On Theodora's reign, see K.-P. Todt, “Die 
Frau als Selbstherrscher: Kaiserin Theodora, die letzte Angehărige der Makedonischen Dynastie', 
JOB, şo (2000), 139-71. 
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receive little more than two pages, whereas the final six months or so score 
almost eighteen.”” The czsura comes with the reception at court at 
Eastertide 1057,'* when the senior commanders were denied their requests 
for higher titles and stipends and began to hatch a plot to overthrow the 
emperor — the “Great Rebellion”. It is no exaggeration to say that Skylitzes 
offers not so much an account of Michael's reign as a narrative of the Great 
Rebellion — the first outright military cozp to meet with success for some 
250 years. There seems no need to postulate any significant source for 
Skylitzes” account of the reign of Michael VI other than K. 

To make such a sweeping claim for K's importance as a source of 
Michael VI's reign requires justification. Katakalon Kekaumenos is not, 
after all, named in every episode of Skylitzes” account of the reign or of the 
Rebellion's fortunes. But there is consistency, in that some of those 
episodes which do not feature Katakalon himself revolve around themes 
close to his heart: they focus on the meanness and churlish demeanour of 
Michael and his counsellors towards the army commanders; or they 
highlight the iniquitousness of a situation in which civilians continued to 
receive imperial dignities, “neither having manned the ramparts nor ever 
fought it out with the enemy”, whereas “those who had been defenders of 
their country since boyhood and had spent sleepless nights that these 
might sleep securely [in their beds] were overlooked'.”* Thus the episodes 
recounting Michael's brusque refusal of back pay to the general, 
Bryennios, and his ridicule of the request for the title of 7pzgiszros put by 
Herve Frankopoulos, a commander of Frankish mercenaries, parallel the 
confrontation between the other commanders and Michael at the Easter- 
tide reception. Each leads to rebellion — an individual one, in Herve's 
case,” while Bryennios' thirst for vengeance makes him amenable to the 
plot which the other rebellious generals have already begun to hatch."“ 

One can discern a common thread running through these episodes and 
the main revolt. Both the commanders had associations with Katakalon. 
Herve, we are told, had served with Maniakes on Sicily,*” as had Kataka- 
lon; and Herve and Katakalon alike commanded a wing at Diakene.'* 
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As for Bryennios, it was none other than Katakalon who approached him 
to join in the projected Rebellion, a proposal he accepted “readily. Thus 
incidents at first sight unrelated to Katakalon involve persons quite closely 
associated with him, and they dovetail into the account of the principal 
Rebellion. "They serve to ilustrate both the meanness of the emperor and 
the justice of the rebels' cause. And they give Katakalon's quarrel with the 
emperor a much broader context, embracing, not only Isaac Komnenos but 
also other top commanders. Moreover, they raise an issue of principle: 
lifelong “defenders of their country” are no less deserving of reward than are 
those who have never “fought it out. 

Cohesiveness and consistency of themes characterise Skylitzes” account of 
Michael VI's reign. It climaxes with the attainment of the title Fozropa/zes 
by Katakalon, having virtually begun with the Fastertide reception and the 
emperor's refusal to grant him the title of proedros. This story of Katakalon's 
advancement to befitting honours offers a familiar refrain, highlighting, as it 
does his outstanding qualities of leadership and courage already seen from 
his dealings with the Pechenegs and in the east. The battle near Nicaea fared 
badly for the rebels at first: the government forces would have “won outright 
victory” had not Katakalon broken through on his wing and charged ahead 
to the enemy camp, which was prominenitly placed. The sight of Katakalon 
hacking down their tents with his sword induced panic among enemy troops 
while reviving morale on his own side, and victory was theirs."” 

There are, however, additional themes in Skylitzes” account of the Great 
Rebellion that are far less pronounced in episodes from Katakalon's earlier 
career. Attention is paid not only to Katakalon's deeds but also to his 
deliberations during the Rebellion's earlier stages. His dilemma upon 
withdrawing to his country seat in Koloneia is stated sympathetically, 
and his apparent vacillation explained. Reportedly, Katakalon became 
anxious that he had declared his readiness to rebel precipitately, and would 
now be abandoned to his fate by his fellow conspirators: “he pondered and 
sought out how and in what manner he might provide for his own 
security”. He was particularly apprehensive about three zzgmaza of 
foreign-born soldiers stationed nearby, fearing lest they arrest and send 
him to the emperor.”" Katakalon's method of suborning the army officers 
of the district is expounded: each morning, while “pretending to be taking 
a muster',”” he would call aside the commander of a zagma and confiden- 
tially offer him the choice of participation in the rising, or decapitation. 


59 Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 495.43—52 % Ibid., 490.910. $: Ibid., 490.14-—18. 
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* Ibid., 491.30-1. 
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Katakalon's apprehensions are further elucidated in justification of his 
delay in joining forces with Isaac Komnenos, the general whom other 
commanders and their forces had already publicly acclaimed as emperor at 
Gounaria on 8 June 1057. 

Isaac Komnenos” inadequacies are underlined, unfavourable compari- 
sons being drawn, directly or indirectly, with Katakalon. In fact, this is 
another theme of Skylitzes” account of Michael VI's reign. Katakalon's 
merits were recognised by the aggrieved generals when they swore oaths of 
mutual fidelity after enduring Michael VI's insults at the Eastertide recep- 
tion in 1057. The claim is even made that Katakalon's fellow generals 
would have opted for him as emperor had he not “cut the cackle with a 
pithy word';"* standing up and immediately proclaiming Isaac “emperor of 
the Romans”, “he caused the others to do the same'; he had, allegedly, 
appeared to “all' of them to be outstandingly suitable for the throne, on 
account of his “advanced age, courage and experience!.“” Isaac's timidity is 
a recurrent motif, with indications that Katakalon was the mainstay of the 
Rebellion, despite his initial hesitation. It was, we are told, the news of 
Katakalon's winning over of large numbers of troops in astern Asia Minor 
that raised the spirits of Isaac Komnenos, who had hitherto been “utterly 
craven and cowering from fear.“ Likewise during the subsequent battle 
against government forces, Isaac was “shaken” by the enemy's initial success 
and “looking to flight into Nicaea”. It was Katakalon's breakthrough that 
“inspired courage in those around Komnenos'.“ Katakalon's political 
judgement, too, proves incomparably superior to the hapless Isaac's. After 
their victory at Nicaea, “Komnenos and all the commanders with him” 
were willing to accept Michael VI's offer of co-emperorship for Komnenos 
and other concessions. “Only [Katakalon] Kekaumenos' insisted on 
Michael's outright abdication, warning his comrades of what awaited them 
once they laid down their arms: poisoning for Komnenos and blinding for 
the rest of them, one by one. Michael's envoys proceeded secretly to 
approach Katakalon, urging him to stand firm “and never give in': Isaac 
had only to approach Constantinople for “the entire City populace to 
drive out Michael and welcome Isaac “with victory chants and hymns'.“* 
And this — broadly speaking — is what happened. Skylitzes” account 


$% For this ceremonial acclamation before rank-and-file soldiery, see ibid., 489.74-8. 

4 Ibid., 487.28-31. On the oath-taking of the generals in Hagia Sophia, see J.-C. Cheynet, 'Foi et 
conjuration ă Byzance' in M.-F. Auzepy and G. Saint-Guillain, eds., Ora/ize er lien social au Moyen 
ge (Paris, 2008), 276. 

%5. Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 487.267. 6 Ibid., 491.445. $7 Ibid., 495.467, 512. 

6 Ibid., 497.1-17. 
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concludes with the old emperor's abdication, the arrival by Zromon at the 
palace of Katakalon, now titled Povropalazes and joined towards evening by 
Isaac, and the patriarch's crowning of Isaac in Hagia Sophia the following 
day, 1 September 1057.” 

The three sets of materials in Skylitzes reviewed above feature Katakalon 
Kekaumenos prominently, while setting his activities in a broader perspec- 
tive. Their techniques in projecting both the importance of his role and the 
rationale behind his conduct are not unsubide. The section covering the 
months of the Great Rebellion is, from this aspect, particularly well- 
crafted. The passages purporting to describe Katakalon's forebodings 
amount to an apologia, a riposte to potential criticism of certain of his 
actions or apparent inaction. Indeed, the account of the coup contains 
more than a hint of polemic. Isaac Komnenos comes within the author's 
sights, as being by nature timorous and ill-fitted for the imperial office that 
was virtually thrust upon him. One is left in no doubt as to the true hero, 
who had seen the Rebellion through from hesitant beginnings to sage 
rejection of Michael VI's offer of co-emperorship for Isaac. 

All this would suggest that our hypothetical written text — K — was 
composed while issues of court-titles and appropriate recognition for 
services rendered during the Rebellion still rankled. Heavy-handed 
reminders of Isaac's indebtedness to Katakalon would have lost their edge 
after Isaac's abdication on 21/22 November 1059, and consequent inabil- 
ity to make amends. One would anyway expect a text composed after that 
date to have made more fulsome reference to Constantine Doukas par- 
ticipation in the events of 1057.” By far the likeliest author of a text 
detailing Katakalon's distinguished military record and role in Michael 
VI's downfall is the man himself." 'There is no pressing need to postulate a 
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John and “the other army commanders' at the Eastertide reception: Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 
483.8-9; Flusin and Cheynet, Sfy/izzes, 399, n. 12. 

A further hint of K's composition soon after the events of spring and summer 1057 is the seeming 
implication that Michael VI is still on earth: Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 500.82—3. According to 
Michael Psellos (E. Renauld, ed. and trans., Miche/ Pse/los. Chronographie, ou Elistoire d'un siecle de 
Byzance (976-1077) (Paris, 1926-8) [hereafter Psellos, Chronographie, ed. Renauld], vol. n, 110), he 
lived on as a monk “for a short time” after abdicating; in any case, he seems to have died before 
1 September 1059: ]. Shepard, “Isaac Comnenus' Coronation Day, BS/, 38 (1977), 24; Holmes, 
Basil II, 91; PBW, “Michael 6: Death http://pbw2o16.kdl.kcl.ac.uk/person/Michael/6/ (accessed 3 
April 2018). 
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third party, some biographer relying on Katakalon's testimony for his 
materials. It is just conceivable that Katakalon could have narrated his 
deeds in the third person, replete with the details of court-titles and 
commands that Skylitzes reproduces.”” At any rate, although Katakalon's 
talents and achievements are to the fore, they are presented in terms of 
factual historical accuracy rather than of outright encomium, a distinction 
Byzantine writers drew, even while finessing it.” 


An Articulate Officers” Culture, and Michael VPs Downfall 
as a Moralising Tale 


In support of this identification of authorship of K for Katakalon Kekau- 
menos, one can bring, internal and external evidence to bear. First, one 
should note the frequency with which commanders' discussions on tactics 
are reported. 'To judge from K, arguing a case replete with factual examples 
and vivid phrases was not unusual among Byzantium's high command. 
This is consistent with the “honeyed words by which field-commanders 
were expected to inspire their men on the point of combat. Besides 
signalling correct, and incorrect, ways of attacking Dvin, K records the 
strategy Katakalon had proposed for the battle of Diakene. Reportedly, the 
eunuch commander-in-chief Nikephoros rebufted him: “Stop, o general! 
And do not countermand me when | am the commander!”* Yet this 
apparently followed discussion of what should be done, everyone else 
present taking the same line as Nikephoros.”” 

Overall strategy could likewise be open to debate. Thus Katakalon put 
successive proposals to his fellow-general, Aaron, on how they should cope 


7 See, for example, specifics of Katakalon's title, command and troops for the defence of Messina: 
Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 406.17-19. Well-informed persons, “men incapable of Iying, 
“assured” that Michael VI's envoys had secretly urged Katakalon to hold fast against Michael's 
terms (497.12-—14). This could suggest the work's composition in the third person, citing additional 
persons for corroboration, a politic move seeing that the treacherous envoys numbered Psellos 
among them (Shepard, 'Suspected Source”, 176). However, one cannot rule out authorial 
intervention by Skylitzes here, perhaps invoking the testimony of the “old men” mentioned in his 
preface (Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 4-49) and himself vouching for their trustworthiness. In 
general, he could have turned K's first person singular into the third person wbhile occasionally 
leaving it unaltered, as with the first-person speculation as to Michael VI's heavenly reward (ibid., 
500.82). Thus we lack clinching evidence that K itself referred to Katakalon în the third person. See 
also Kiapidou, H ouvoyn 10ropioov, 131—3, 461-—3. 

Hunger, Flochsprachliche profane Literatur, vol. 1 379; C. Chamberlain, “The 'Theory and Practice of 
Imperial Panegyric in Michael Psellus', Byzanzioz, 56 (1986), 23—7; E. Pietsch, Die Chronographia des 
Michael Psellos: Kaisergeschichte, Autobiographie und Apologie (Wiesbaden, 2005), 75—7, 80; Angold 
and Whitby, “Historiography”, 843; Jeftreys, “Rhetoric in Byzantium', 175-6. 

7+ Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 468.26-7. 75 Ibid., 468.15, 25-6. 
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with Turkish raids in the course of 1048. His advice was taken when a host 
of Turks led by Hasan “the Deaf streamed into Byzantine Armenia: the 
Turks were lured into a deserted-looking camp and massacred after they 
had dispersed to plunder it.7* However, Katakalon's counsel was disre- 
garded when another large Turkish force made for Byzantium's border- 
lands some months later. Katakalon was now all for “meeting the Turks 
outside the Roman borders ... when the enemy were mostly without 
horses and the rest of them were weary from much travelling, and 
“they lacked the iron tools with which they shoe their horses” hooves'. ” 
Katakalon, despite his apparent expertise in the Turks” customs and 
movements, was overruled by his fellow-general. Aaron insisted on relying 
on fortifications and “not fighting such a host of barbarians with so small a 
force (of one's own) except with the emperor's knowledge. In the event, 
the Turks managed to capture the huge and wealthy city of Artze, and 
Katakalon was powerless to prevent them. He had urged Aaron to take 
action “and not pointlessly sit still and waste time.7* Aaron refused “saying 
that nothing could be done against the wishes of the emperor'.”” We are 
further told that, in sacking the city, the Turks gained money, weapons, 
iron tools, horses and beasts of burden."” Katakaloni's strategic judgement 
was, by implication, vindicated twice over. 

This episode shows the limitations to Katakalon's powers of persuasion, 
but it presupposes that he routinely exercised them while on campaign. 
And shortly afterwards, reprising his counsel to Aaron, Katakalon sought 
to impress upon Liparit the merits of attacking, the Turks while they were 
dispersed and unorganised.*" Reasoned argument is grist to the mill of 
generalship. Katakalon's ability to argue a case features during the Great 
Rebellion, too. For example, when warning commanders against accepting 
Michael VI's terms, he cited not only practical pitfalls but also divine 
dangers: they had declared Michael deposed by means of fearsome oaths; 
to let him now remain as emperor would be to commit perjury and to risk 
incurring God's wrath.*” 

If Katakalon Kekaumenos capacity for marshalling arguments and 
making a case emerges from K, internal evidence also points towards his 
authorship of the actual text. Katakalon's manner of speaking, in so far as it 
is refracted through K, resembles the manner in which our three sets of 
materials are written: preference for the “pithy word” (ovvr6u& A6yc) as 


7% Tbid., 449.60-76. 77 Ibid., 450.85-92; Shepard, “Scylitzes on Armenia”, 274. 
75 Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 451.40-1. 79 Tbid., 451.43—4. 5 Ibid., 452.55-8. 
51 Tbid., 452.634. 5 Tbid., 497.5—11; Cheyner, “Foi et conjuration', 276. 
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against “cackle” (r&s zroAvAoyios), delineation of military detail, and brief 
synopses of situations. A few examples may illustrate the terse style and 
“no-nonsense” approach. Battle-stations are stated and the fortunes of each 
wing summarised. At Kaputru, for instance, Katakalon was opposite 
Ibrahim Inal, Aaron faced Chorosantes, and Liparit faced Ibrahim's half- 
brother, Aspan Salarios.** Terrain of military significance is noted, for 
example the ample cover from the vineyards near Dvin that Abul Aswar 
exploited to ambush the Byzantine army.** Katakalon's injuries at Diakene 
are listed clinically. He was “speechless”, with “the bare skull” cut “from the 
crown to the eyebrows after his helmet had fallen ofP; another wound ran 
“from the throat, just where the tongue is rooted, cutting across the throat 
and finishing at the mouth”.*” He also sustained blood-loss. The charac- 
teristics of individuals are stated concisely, and we have already noted K's 
positive remarks about Abul Aswar, Liparit and Kegen (above, pp. 193, 
195) as well as the sideswipes at Isaac Komnenos (p. 199). 

K specifically notes Katakalon's ability to “cut the cackle” and to apply 
verbal — if not physical — pressure, as when acclaiming, Isaac emperor in 
1057, or when he gave individuals a choice between joining in the rising 
and decapitation."“ Katakalon also appreciated quips and sayings, judging 
by a “maxim, barbarian indeed yet full of sense” that Kegen proffered to the 
Byzantines by way of advice after his enemy Tyrach and other invading 
Pechenegs had surrendered: “kill the snake while winter holds, and it 
cannot stir its tail: once warmed by the sun, it will bring us toil and 
wouble'.“7 Given the indications that Katakalon got to know Koulinos 
well and was perhaps well acquainted with Kegen himself, K most prob- 
ably conveys a Pecheneg saying — or grome — that Katakalon had heard. 
A passage in our third set of materials shows similar mordant humour, 
while neatly rounding off the story of the Great Rebellion. The story nears 
its end with an exchange between Michael VI and the churchmen sent by 
Patriarch Michael Keroularios, urging him to abdicate at once: “What will 
the patriarch provide for me instead of the kingdom (Baoiieio)?” asks 
Michael. “The heavenly kingdom! reply the churchmen, and “even as 
they spoke he abdicared'."* The text speculates on how Michael might 
have fared had he abdicated sooner, thereby averting the bloodshed: “I do 


53 Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 452.72—453.77. 


Ibid., 437.45—53. Mention is also made of Abul Aswar's flooding of the ground so as to embog the 
cavalry. 

Ibid., 469.5 5-8; Shepard, “Suspected Source”, 172. 

Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 487.289; 491.324. 57 Ibid., 459.68-70 

Ibid., 499.74—500.76. 
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not know whether he will receive the heavenly kingdom in compensation. 
But this will be as God sees fit.""? 

Gloating over Michael's isnominious departure from office, an exercise 
in pure Schadenfreude, characterises this mixture of direct speech and 
authorial speculation. Doubts as to the nature of Michael VI's reward in 
heaven counterbalance his dismissal of the generals” request for stipends at 
Easter, with which the account of the Rebellion begins. Tight deployment 
of materials and heavy irony bring a moral to the story. Some of these traits 
might reasonably be attributed to John Skylitzes, rather than to Katakalon 
himself, for quite similar literary qualities and choice of subject-matter 
characterise his chronicle in general. Soldierly virtues are at a premium and 
Skylitzes” style is generally unvarnished. He shows a penchant for com- 
pression, studding, his narrative with colourful episodes and aphorisms.”” 
However, in respect of Michael VI's Eastertide reception at least, Skylitzes” 
redacting, of K was fairly light, and he did not collare it with an alternative 
version of the reception, provided by Psellos' Chronograpbia. Skylitzes has 
the emperor refusing the generals” requests, yet showering praise upon 
them “and especially [Katakalon] Kekaumenos”, who owed his rank “not to 
his forefathers or some patronage, but to his own exploits alone.” On the 
contrary, Michael VI gave the generals short shrift, according to Psellos. 
He insulted them all and singled out “[Katakalon] Kekaumenos from 
Koloneia for personal abuse, accusing him of incompetence and of nearly 
losing Antioch. Katakalon was stunned, having expected high honours.”” 
Psellos” version has the merit of internal consistency, making, the indigna- 
tion of so many of the commanders comprehensible, and it is surely 
preferable to what is on offer in Skylitzes. And Michael's alleged enco- 
mium for Katakalon's meritocratic career corresponds with what one can 
infer from elsewhere in K about Katakalon's self-image, a soldier of modest 
origins but of talent, one of the “defenders of their country since boy- 
hood'.”* Katakalon could hardly have put it better himself — and indeed, if 


5 Ibid., 500.78-83. 

9% See Holmes, “Rhetorical Structures”, 191—4; Holmes, Basi/ II, 103—9, 128—36, 147-583, 1627, 
454—5. Holmes observes in Skylitzes” treatment of earlier tenth-century episodes (for which we have 
Theophanes Continuatus as a control) a tendency to omit geographical data and full details of 
military operations, Holmes, Basi/ I], 102-7, 145—52, 163-—8. I£ these tendencies are largely absent 
from his mid-eleventh-century coverage, this could reflect the details” greater topicality and readier 
comprehensibility to readers in Skylitzes” own time. 

Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 483.15—17. 

Psellos, Chronographie, ed. Renauld, vol. n, 84. Skylitzes cites Psellos” historical work in his preface, 
albeit critically and probably with reference to his Fiszoria syntomos, not to the Chronographia: 
Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 3. 

Ibid., 486.8—9. See above, p. 197. 
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he composed the moralising tale that begins with the Fastertide reception 
and ends with Michael VI's downfall, he did. 


Military Memoirs as Manifesto? 


The encomium of Katakalon Kekaumenos that Michael VI allegedly 
delivered in 1057 was, then, most probably concocted by Katakalon himself. 
It suggests that Skylitzes followed K's account closely, without much alter- 
ation to the wording, and that the stylistic traits noted above are attributable 
to K, rather than to systematic reworking on Skylitzes” part. We have already 
noted other distortions or omissions in K, the misrepresentation of the bartle 
of Kaputru and the silence about the removal of the kzz/o/;kos Peter from 
Ani. The extolling of Katakalon's exploits attributed to Michael VI is of a 
different order, not merely because it seems to invert historical reality, but 
because it seems to be the key to understanding our hypothetical text, 
K. "This text abounded in recollections of Katakalon's years as a soldier, 
the stratagems, acts of heroism and grand strategy. But it seems to have been 
weighted towards the reign of Michael VI, more precisely, its second half, 
concluding with Michaels conversation with the churchmen about com- 
pensation and the entry of Katakalon and Isaac into the Great Palace. This 
set-piece surely constitutes a riposte to insults from the emperor that, 
according to Psellos, had left Katakalon stunned, even if the abuse is, in 
K's version of the Eastertide reception, transmuted into compliments.”* If 
the text places a particular construction upon recent events,”” it would seem 
designed to influence those now in the corridors of power. 

That Katakalon Kekaumenos should have been capable not merely of 
putting thoughts to paper but of coherent arguments, too, is hardly 
surprising. Besides Katakalon's self-representation as a robust debater, we 
have independent evidence that he could present a case complaining of 
injustices and demanding remedial action. His correspondence with 
Michael Psellos after retiring to live near Koloneia around 1060 attests 
confidence in his own penmanship and judgement. Psellos notes how 
Katakalon had “often in your letters to me extolled the virtues of the 
metropolitan of Koloneia.”* Moreover the intimations of rewards denied 


94 Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 486.7-8. The generals' complaint about honours going to those who 
had never “manned the ramparts' whereas heroes went unrewarded surely expresses Katakalon's 
personal position. 

9 On the date of composition of K, see above, n. 71. 

”% E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, eds., Michaelis Pselli Scripta minora (Milan, 1936-41) |hereafter Psellos, 
Scripta minora, ed. Kurtz and Drexl], vol. 1, 44.19—22. 
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and of disappointment resounding, throughout Psellos” three extant letters 
to him echo the tone of K. Although now a monk, Katakalon agitates 
incessantly over non-payment of the (substantial) stipend due to him as 
holder of the dignity of Povropa/azes; judging by Psellos” first letter to him, 
Katakalon has already complained about the “meanness of the emperor, 
Constantine X.”” According to Psellos' second letter, Katakalon's agent in 
the capital had made every effort to get the payment resumed, badgering 
the patriarch and the emperor, “and me before all. But his efforts have been 
to no avail. Somewhat unctuously, Psellos consoles Katakalon: if he fails to 
receive his due from the emperor of this world, he will be repaid many 
times over by the heavenly sovereign, in the bliss laid up for the just.”* 
Katakalon's literary competence was far from unique among persons 
holding military commands in Middle Byzantium, even if Katakalon 
himself was, in some senses, a special case. This emerges from the text 
composed by his namesake and probable kinsman, Kekaumenos, likewise a 
senior army commander. "This product of soldierly sense and worldly 
wisdom defies precise labelling. The title AZ/nonzzions and Anecdotes given 
by its Russian discoverer is apt enough for a miscellany involving military 
tactics, household management and careerist tips, spiced with anecdotes.”” 
As Elizabeth Jeffreys has observed, the “seemingly artless” story-telling of 
Kekaumenos” work and his disavowal of literary knowledge cloaks com- 
positional competence.'”” Kekaumenos seems to have been well-drilled in 
progymnasmata in rhetoric.'”' These techniques serve to convey home- 
truths, moral guidelines and advice on tactics, addressing a readership of 
individuals in the army, but not exclusively so. When offering advice based 
on experience, Kekaumenos — unlike Katakalon — does not present his 
actions in particularly heroic mode. Yet the unadorned style interspersed 


Psellos, Scripta minora, ed. Kurtz and Drexl, vol. n, 92.19-20. For dating of the first extant letter 
to 1060 and identification of the emperor as Constantine X, see PBW, “Katakalon ror: Narrative 
(1060). A slightly later dating was proposed by G. G. Litavrin, “Tpu nncema Muxauuna Ilcenra 
Karakanony KekaBmeny', RESEE, 7 (1969), 4645. 

Psellos, Scr;pra minora, ed. Kurtz and Drexl, vol. n, 168.22—4. 

One by-product of PBW''s overview of Katakalon's career is to highlight the implausibility of his 
authorship of the A4monitions and Anecdotes. The two writers may well have belonged to the same 
family and had similar backgrounds, but they were not identical. By the time the A/monizions and 
Anecdotes was nearing completion in (most probably) the mid-ro7os, Katakalon would have been a 
monk for over ten years and, having been the oldest of the disaffected generals at the Eastertide 
reception of 1057, he may well now have been dead. See also Litavrin, Cogemor u pacckasvi, 
545; n. 858 on 563; n. 922 on 576; below, n. 114. 

Jeffreys, “Rhetoric”, 834. 

Jeffreys, “Rhetoric', 830-1; C. Roueche, “The Rhetoric of Kekaumenos' in Jeffreys, ed., Reroric în 
Byzantium (Aldershot, 2003), 29—34. 
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with moralising resembles what we have seen in K; both works contain 
cautionary tales, and “reminiscence” (4pomnemoneuma) was an exercise 
close-related to the chreiz and the gnome.'”” Furthermore, the zeal to 
instruct shown by the A/monitions and Anecdotes and so characteristic of 
Byzantine military manuals is discernible in K, as elsewhere in Skylitzes. '* 
A vein of didacticism, alongside self-advertisement, runs through K's 
reflections upon tactics: the effcacy of pouncing on enemy forces which 
are not in battle-order is a recurrent theme. '”* 

Thus Katakalon seems to have been drawing on essentially the same 
literary techniques as his namesake and rough contemporary. Both his 
subject-matter and his style subsequently recommended his text — K — to a 
chronicler of a later generation. Skylitzes himself, while a lawyer and senior 
administrator rather than a military man, seems to have had cultural 
horizons comparable with those of the two Kekaumenoi.'”* Katakalon 
presumably received secondary-level education, but he could have gleaned 
something of rhetorical techniques directly from reading textbooks, an 
ambitious young soldier resorting to self-help.'”* Katakalon was, indeed, 
putting his compositional skills to fresh uses with his tract. For the final 
section, covering events from Easter 1057 onwards, he aimed at something 
more than military reminiscence. It amounted to a “History of the Great 
Rebellion” and would have been recognisable as such to Lord Claren- 
don.” Whether Katakalon sought to dignify his text explicitly as “History” 
can scarcely be determined in the absence of K's original title or full 
contents, and the question is not central to our purpose here. Our point 


Roueche, “Rhetoric”, 32. For definitions of 'reminiscence' in progymnasmata, see G. A. Kennedy, 
trans. Progymnasmata: Greek Textbooks of Prose Composition and Rhetoric (Leiden, 2003), 15 
(Theon), 176-7 (Hermogenes). See also C. Roueche, “The Literary Background of Kekaumenos” 
in C. Holmes and ]. Waring, eds., Lizeracy, Education and Manuscript Transmission în Byzantium 
and Beyond (Leiden, 2002), 11417. 

Holmes, “Rhetorical Structures, 194-9; Roueche, “Literary Background”, 117-23. 

Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 407, 433, 449, 450, 468. 

Holmes, “Rhetorical Structures”, 187-93; Holmes, Basi/ 17, 86-9. 

K's stress on Katakalon's lack of family connections and of patronage (Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. 
Thurn, 483.15—17) bespeaks the self-made man, and students needed money to advance far along 
the curriculum: Roueche, “Rhetoric', 28. Noteworthy are Katakalon's reportedly awkward relations 
in 1057 with the Armeniakoi, the thematic unit encompassing, Koloneia in which he had (most 
probably) first seen action as a young officer: Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 491.46-492.49; Flusin 
and Cheynet, Skylizzes, 404, n. 29; Litavrin, “Tpu muncea”, 466. Suggestive, if not wholly 
conclusive, is K's highly sympathetic portrayal of the talented Pecheneg Kegen: he owed his rise 
to military feats that made the untalented hereditary chieftain Tyrach regard him as a threat: 
Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 544.40-51. 

Although differing in many ways, K shares with Clarendon's History insight into the self- 
preservation instincts of both ruler and rebels: B. H. G. Wormald, C/zrendon: Politics, History 
and Religion, 1640-1660 (Cambridge, 1951), 156-7. 
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is that Katakalon was presenting a case. If he had taken study of the 
progymnasmata to heart, he would not have found the task of composition 
especially daunting. As it was, he felt equal to sustaining an epistolary 
dialogue with Psellos. And he was quite capable of forging, imperial letters” 
to place five agmata of foreign soldiers and Romans under his command 
for a (fictitious) campaign against a Turkish emir; nor did he baulk at 
recording, this." 

Katakalon would not have been the only military man to get his own 
campaigns or those of his family recorded in a positive light, whether 
writing them up himself, employing a ghostwriter, or commissioning 
an author to recount them in the third person. The composition of a 
narrative history of John Kourkouas' “works and deeds' by a judge, Manuel 
protospatharios, is well attested;'”” and the existence of “a sort of secular 
biography of Nikephoros Phokas has been deduced by modern scholars.'"* 
There are strong grounds for supposing the composition of a kind of 
manifesto eulogistically recording Bardas Skleros military feats and revolt 
against Basil II, and for inferring use of this work by Psellos and 
Skylitzes." I£ the manifesto was available to these writers, its contents 
could very well have been known to Katakalon, too. One may also surmise 
that a manifesto celebrating the feats of George Maniakes was composed 
soon after his rebellion against Constantine IX and subsequent defeat 
and death.''* 

Through collating the three sets of materials in Skylitzes derived from 
K with the character of Katakalon that emerges from them and from 
Psellos” correspondence with him, one may surmise that Katakalon was a 
disappointed man by the later stages of Isaac Komnenos reign. In such 
circumstances, Katakalon would have had cause to bring out a kind of 
curriculum vitae, climaxing with his part in the recent Rebellion. The 
incentive would have been the greater if other military leaders had inspired 
manifestos for their feats and virtues in the wake of their fall from imperial 
grace or failure to gain the throne. Judging by the sets of materials traceable 


Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 491.26-7. 

1. Bekker, ed., ZPeophanes Continuatus, Ioannes Cameniata, Symeon Magister, Georgius Monachus 
(Bonn, 1838), 427-8; A. Kazhdan, “Kourkouas, John”, ODB, vol. n, 1157. 

I. N. Liubarskii, “Nikephoros Phokas in Byzantine Historical Writings, BS/ 54 (1993), 253; 
Flusin and Cheynet, Shy/izzes, xiii—xiv. 

Holmes, Basi/ I], 255—68, 272—3, 278—92. 

]. Shepard, “Byzantium's Last Sicilian Expedition: Scylitzes' Testimony, RSBN, n.s. 14-16 
(1977-9), 148—54. On the profusion of private narratives in this period, often written in “the 
language of heroes”, see C. Roueche, “Byzantine Writers and Readers: Storytelling in the Eleventh 
Century in R. Beaton, ed., The Greek Novel AD 1-r985 (London, 1988), 127-9. 
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to K, Katakalon recounted his military career, offering, information on the 
campaign theatres where he had had extensive experience. And he laid 
emphasis on his personal worthiness for the throne and on the consensus 
in 1057 that he deserved it. The exchanges between Michael VI and the 
clergymen, and Katakalon's entry into the palace and Isaac's coronation, 
could fittingly have concluded the account of the Rebellion, and indeed 
the entire work. If our inference from this passage that Michael was still 
alive at the time of writing holds good, Katakalon completed his work 
during, the reign of Isaac Komnenos: Michael seems to have died before 
Isaac's reign ended on 21/22 November 1059. '* Katakalon, who was 
older than Isaac and the other generals and thus probably nearing his 
sixties,''* can scarcely have still harboured imperial ambitions. But he 
might well have asserted his moral right to the title and stipend of 
kouropalates, through circulating his version of the Rebellion, integrated 
with his military memoirs. Katakalon may have hoped that his manifesto 
would remind Isaac — and opinion in Constantinople and military circles — 
of the emperor's indebtedness, and of his duty to bestow largesse, if not 
office, on the retired commander. 


Katakalon and His Text as szi generis 


The later phases of Isaac's reign were fraught, not least because of the 
discontent his attempts at retrenchment aroused in the capital, while a 
sizeable portion of the army had fought against him at Nicaea in 1057. 
Screeds such as K or manifestos singing the praises of contenders for the 
throne like Bardas Skleros and George Maniakes seem to have proliferated 
in eras of political instability.'"* They gave talented individuals of some- 
times obscure origins recognition, and could commemorate them in failure 
or in death. Equally, ambitious members of leading families had their own 
agendas, whether aspiring to the throne or simply reminding current rulers 


See above, n. 71; Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 500.82—3. 

Katakalon's “advanced age (ger) was one of the reasons why they had reportedly looked to him as 
the best candidate for the throne: ibid., 487.26. One may believe the indication that he was old, 
while doubting whether this really counted in his favour. 

Attaleiates, Fistoria, ed. Perez Martin, 47-8, 53; Skylitzes Continuatus, ed. Tsolakes, 104, 109; 
110; ].-C. Cheynet, Ponvoir er contestations ă Byzance (963—1210) (Paris, 1990), 339—44. 

For this phenomenon in Byzantine and other cultures, see ]. Shepard, “History as Propaganda, 
Proto-foundation-myth and “Tract for the Times” in the Long Eleventh Century (c. 1000-c. 
1130) in T. N. Jackson, ed., O/4 Rus and Medieval Europe: The Origin of States (Moscow, 2016). 
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of their distinction and links with past emperors.!'” Elaborate commemor- 
ations in writing and overt manifestos alike could serve as counters in the 
political board-game, with the aim of blocking one's elimination from the 
game rather than invariably celebrating arrival on the throne itself. 

Several texts — some extant, others reasonably surmised — are the 
product of the political flux of the later eleventh century. They purport 
to offer conspectuses of the recent past or focus explicitly on an individ- 
ual's feats, and they vary in accordance with his character and political 
context. Nikephoros Botaneiates may well have imparted details of his 
carly military exploits to Attaleiates by word of mouth, rather than writing, 
for incorporation in his Fiszory. Botaneiates' spelling skills seem to have 
been weak. This could well signal other cultural limitations. Perhaps 
Attaleiates insisted on his love of reading and nocturnal study so as to 
compensate for what many would consider a deficiency in a general, 
let alone an emperor.""* Ar any rate, Artaleiates” F;szory offers ruminations 
on and celebrations of a veteran's pathway to the throne, most probably 
composed while Nikephoros III Botaneiates (1078-81) was on the throne 
and in hopes of securing, his tenure there. '? 

From a different, indeed rival, perspective, John Doukas seems to have 
written up his own military and political accomplishments during the 
1070s; he was an influential figure at the court of his nephew Michael 
VII Doukas, although eventually sidelined.'”* John's (non-extant) work 
contained intimations that his qualities enjoyed general recognition, and 
“he would easily have gained the imperial sceptre, had not divine oppos- 
ition manifested itself." Nikephoros Bryennios drew upon this work of 
John when he put together an account of his homonymous grandfather's 
military feats and the rebellion he mounted during the 1070s. Nikephoros 


*7 Holmes, Basi/ II, 186-7, 202—16, 235-6, 297. 

118 Attaleiates, Historia, ed. Perez Martin, 222.26-7; O. Karagiorgiou, “On the Way to the Throne: 
the Career of Nikephoros III Botaneiates Before 1078! in C. Stavrakos, A.-K. Wassiliou and M. K. 
Krikorian, eds., Flypermacbos. Studien zur Byzantinistik, Armenologie und Georgistik, Festschrifi fiir 
Werner Seibt zum 65. Geburtstag (Wiesbaden, 2008), 113. Attaleiates' very full account of 
Botaneiates” leadership of his men back from the debacle at Preslav to Adrianople on an eleven- 
day Anabasis can only derive from the hero himself: Artaleiates, FZistoria, ed. Perez Martin, 30—3, 
and n. 103 on 251. 

Artaleiates, Flistoria, ed. Perez Martin, xxxvi-xlii (introduction); Karageorgiou, “Way to the 
Throne, 127-32. 

129 See L. Neville, “A History of the Caesar John Doukas in Nikephoros Bryennios' Mgrerial for 
History? BMGS, 32 (2008), 170-—2, 174, 186-7. 

P. Gautier, ed. and trans., Nicephore Bryennios. Histoire. Introduction, texte, traduction et notes 
(Brussels, 1975), 176-9; Neville, “John Doukas', 178. See now L. Neville, Fleroes an Romans în 
Twelfih-century Byzantium: The Material for History of Nikephoros Bryennios (Cambridge, 2012). 
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highlighred his family's ties with the Komnenoi and imperial credentials, 
alongside Alexios Komnenos” youthful exploits. Nikephoros could have 
worked on this compilation during the “enforced leisure' that his own 
abortive bid for the throne after Alexios” death brought him.'”” Alexios” 
route to the throne and the first two decades of his reign loom large 
in the work of Alexios” daughter, Anna, registering her own imperial 
aspirations and credentials as well as the pattern of written materials 
available to her.'"* 

Katakalon Kekaumenos was writing from a lowlier, rather lonely, stand- 
point, differing from the likes of Anna Komnene or, indeed, Nikephoros 
Bryennios and the other well-connected authors noted above. If our 
considerations hold true, K's prose was unvarnished, whereas John 
Doukas' style seems to have been deliberately archaising, signalling his 
literary attainments. "+ Katakalon was presenting himself in apposition to 
these comfortably placed members of the imperial establishment as well 
as to fairly “soft targets”, court eunuchs in command of armies such as 
Nikephoros at Diakene. Katakalon seems to have written with an eye to 
self-vindication, as if battling verbally against overwhelming odds by 
means of records of his campaigning and a battery of progymnasmata. 

One might even suggest that Katakalon, in playing up and offering 
verbal proof of his singularity, had objectives more akin to those of 
Michael Psellos in writing his Cronographia: each was intent on writing 
himself into the script of a grand narrative. Setting aside the glaring 
differences in their levels of prose-style and literary polish and Psellos' 
matchless talent for encomia, one may note that neither inherited advan- 
tages of wealth or lineage. And Psellos, like Katakalon, “draws attention to 
his role in making history. ”* Each, while flexing his ego, was demon- 
strating, his proficiency in matters of grave import to the state, with strong 
undertones of apologia. Prominent among the motifs in Psellos” Crono- 
graphia is his critique of Constantine IX's regime: he was clearly trying to 
distance himself politically from his former patron.'”* By presenting 


"** E. M. Jeffreys, “Nikephoros Bryennios Reconsidered' in V. N. Vlysidou, ed., Zhe Empire in Crisis? 
Byzantium în the Eleventh Century (1025—1081) (Athens, 2003), 211—14. 

For the question of Anna's sources and ambitions see, e.g., contributions to T. Gouma-Peterson, 
ed., Anna Komnene and ler Times (New York, NY, 2000); V. Stankovic, “Nikephoros Bryennios, 
Anna Komnene and Konstantinos Doukas, BZ, 100 (2007), 169-75; Angold and Whitby, 
“Historiography', 844. 

*24 Neville, John Doukas, 1845, 187. 

R. Macrides, “The Historian in the History” in C. N. Constantinides et al., eds., PrAzAAnv: Studies 
în Honour of Robert Browning (Venice, 1996), 216. 

Pietsch, Die Chronographia, 66, 75-6. 
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himself in statesmanlike guise, the trusted counsellor of flawed rulers and 
an orator who seeded even the ritual compliments of encomia with 
immanent truths,'” Psellos dignified the fact that his initial advancement 
was due to Constantine's patronage. Reanimating the characters and courts 
of recent rulers with high-style Greek and rhetorical imagery, Psellos was 
playing some of his strongest cards in a political game that continued as he 
jockeyed for position at Constantine X's court in, apparently, the early 
o60s.'** His Chronographia demonstrated the facility with which he 
could outshine any other re-constructor of the recent past, without much 
recourse to names or details.'"” We have already noted Psellos' reference, 
in a letter, to Katakalon's recouping many times over in heavenly bliss the 
money due to him from the earthly emperor (Constantine X). One should 
not rule out the possibility that Psellos was, maliciously, echoing the theme 
that seems to conclude the text of K.'** One may, indeed, wonder whether 
it is fortuitous that Psellos” Chronograpbia specifies that Michael VI singled 
out Katakalon for vilification at the Eastertide reception, deriding his 
pursuit of lucre at Antioch.!'*" Psellos, having urged Katakalon in private 
correspondence to be content with his lot on earth, could have been 
drawing attention in his C/Pronograpbia to past slurs against his record of 
public service. 

The differences between Katakalon's literary workmanship and earthly 
priorities and Psellos' are, for all this comparability of objectives of 
K and the Chronograpbia, vast; they were writing from very different 


1*7 “The contrast between Psellos' public utterances while Constantine was emperor and what he was 


now writing prompted his disquisition in the Chronograpbia: Psellos, Chronographie, ed. Renauld, 
vol. 1, 128-9; Chamberlain, “Panegyric in Michael Psellus”, 16-19; Pietsch, Die Chronographia, 
77-83. 

Seemingly, Psellos drafted the main part of the Chronograpbia in the opening, years of Constantine 
X's reign: Hunger, Flochsprachliche profane Literatur, vol. 1 378; Pietsch, Die Chronographia, 5—6. 
On Psellos' stance as moral arbiter, see ibid. 83—7, rog-rr, 130; A. Kaldellis, Ze Argument of 
Pellos” Chronographia (Leiden, 1999), 152—4, 169-72, 178—85; see now M. ]. Jeftreys, “Psellos and 
“His Emperors”: Fact, Fiction and Genre in R. Macrides, ed., Ffistory as Literature în Byzantium 
(Farnham, 2010), 73-91. Significantly, Psellos' relations with Constantine X cooled quite soon 
after Constantine's accession, thus around the time when he was writing the main part of the 
Chronographia: Jettreys, “Psellos'”, 81—3. 

Macrides, “The Historian”, 215, 217. For the fictitious nature of his self-portrayal as close confidant 
of successive rulers, most blatantly in the case of Isaac 1 Komnenos, see now Jeffreys, “Psellos”, 
78-81, 90. 

Psellos, Scripra minora, ed. Kurtz and Drexl, vol. n, 168.22-169.2. 

Psellos, Chronographie, ed. Renauld, vol. 1, 84. One might further speculate whether Psellos' 
elaborate account of his own embassies to Isaac Komnenos and the negotiations he conducted on 
behalf of the still-reigning emperor may in part serve to rebut K's portrayal of Psellos and his fellow 
envoys as secretly urging Katakalon to reject the terms: ibid. vol. n, 98—105; Skylitzes, Sy7zopsis, ed. 
Thurn, 496-7. 
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vantage-points and with different specific goals. Katakalon would surely 
have numbered Psellos — with his armchair strategy and fitful personal 
participation in campaigning *" — among the gentlemen of Byzantium 
now abed rather than being one of the true “defenders of their country. 
Katakalon was, by his own estimation, s4; generis and proudly so, and this 
presumably fortified him in retelling the recent past, to show the superior- 
ity of his judgement and how events served to vindicate it. Thus K records 
him as being in a minority of one in opposing the decision to wait until the 
Pechenegs had massed at Diakene; likewise his was the one voice raised 
against accepting Michael VI's offer of terms. ** 

After a lifetime of making a case by word of mouth, drafting reports 
from the field and even, in 1057, forging “imperial letters”, Katakalon could 
feel confident in enlisting the written word to his cause. He most probably 
wrote in hopes of safeguarding his title, stipend and standing at the court 
of Isaac | Komnenos. Katakalon's courage and judgement had seen Isaac 
through the travails of 1057, piloting him to a throne that Katakalon had 
renounced for himself. His manifesto proved, however, even less effective 
in political terms than the dazzling tableaus conjured up by Psellos some 
years later.'** It failed to rally his fortunes. Katakalon's withdrawal to 
Koloneia and assumption of the monk's habit were most probably invol- 
untary, as the stopping of his stipend certainly was.'* 

Katakalon Kekaumenos and the work that we have attributed to him are 
at once characteristic of senior commanders and sui generis. Katakalon 
seems to have drawn freely on basic progymnasmata tor oral use in the 
course of campaigning, while K irself is testimony to his ability to put them 
into literary form, an extensive argument couched in narrative. To an 
extent, then, Katakalon's case exemplifies the part that rhetoric, in the 
sense of tools for “effective communication”, played in Byzantine writing 
and military life. Yet Katakalon seems to have composed his work at speed, 
in political and personal circumstances at once insecure and without recent 
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See Hunger, FHochsprachliche profane Literatur, vol. n, 338; E. de Vries-van der Velden, “Psellos, 
Romain IV Diogents et Mantzikert, BS/, 58 (1997), 287-91, 300-4, 306; Kaldellis, Argument, 
182—3. 

Katakalon “alone advocated total rejection: Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 497.3. 

Composing the first, main part of the Chronographia does not seem to have ensured for Psellos 
lasting intimacy with Constantine X: Jeffreys, “Psellos', 82—3. 

Judging by Katakalon's denunciation of Constantine X's meanness in a letter to Psellos (above, 
p. 206), one may suppose him to have been responsible for the stopping of Katakalon's stipend as 
kouropalates. One may surmise that Katakalon's retirement and assumption of the monk's habit 
occurred after the abdication of Isaac (who thereupon became a monk himself), but evidence for 
reconstructing a precise chronology is lacking. 
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precedent. Judging by the three sets of materials traceable to K reviewed 
above, especially the section on Michael VI's reign, Katakalon played up 
his own individualism alongside his contribution to the Great Rebellion's 
success. In light of the idiosyncrasy which K seems almost to celebrate, and 
in the absence of the complete text, one hesitates to categorise it in terms 
of literary genre. Perhaps the genre in which Katakalon's text sits most 
comfortably is that of the annals of heroic failure. 


Further Reading 


The key primary source is: B. Flusin and J.-C. Cheynet, trans., Jean Sylizzes. 
Empereurs de Constantinople (Paris, 2003). Relevant studies include: 
C. Roueche, “The Rhetoric of Kekaumenos in E. M. Jeffreys, ed., Rheroric 
in Byzantium (Aldershot, 2003), 23-37; E. M. Jeffreys, “Rhetoric in 
Byzantium! in I. Worthington, ed., A Companion to Greek Rhetoric 
(Oxford, 2007), 166-84; M. ]. Jeftreys, “Psellos and “His Emperors”: Fact, 
Fiction and Genre" in R. Macrides, ed., History as Literature în Byzantium 
(Farnham, 2010), 73-91; ]. Shepard, “A Suspected Source of Scylitzes 
Synopsis FHistorion: the Great Catacalon Cecaumenus', BMGS, 16 (1992), 
17I-—81. 


CHAPTER 8 


Performative Reading în the Late 
Byzantine Lheatron 


Niels Gaul 


The Byzantines regularly either referred to or implicitly conceptionalised 
the physical and social space in which rhetoric was read or performed as a 
iheatron.' Derived from ancient theatre, the term is first attested, in this 
specific meaning, in late antiquity. From the eleventh century at the 
latest, /ezzron described a circle of learned men who gathered around a 
patron, patroness or host either to listen to letters or texts that the latter 
had received, selected, or written, or to perform their own compositions.” 
For oficial occasions that involved the performance of rhetoric, such as the 
synodos endemousa or deliberations of the emperor's council, the sources 
seem to prefer the largely synonymous term sy//ogos over theatron,* and for 
a reading circle of learned friends, &yk/os or choros.” Regardless of the 
context, expressions such as stepping into the middle” (eis 76 utoov) or 


" Lam very grateful to the editors of this volume as well as Anna Adashinskaya, Florin Leonte, Divna 
Manolova, Andrea Mattiello, Mihail Mitrea, and the late Anna Christidou for their pertinent 
remarks on various draft versions of this chapter. 

For present purposes, “reading; includes performance of rhetorical compositions from memory. 
On the //ezzon, see I. Medvedev, “The So-called Thezrra as a Form of Communication of the 
Byzantine Intellectuals in the 14th and 1 șth Centuries' in N. G. Moschonas, ed., lparrmaă 7oăB 
Aedvoiis uprroolou «H' Errinowovia or6 Butăvrio» (Athens, 1993), 227-35; P. Marciniak, 
“Byzantine Theatron — a Place of Performance? in M. Griinbart, ed., Zearron: Rhetorische Kultur 
in Spătantike und Mittelalter (Berlin, 2007), 277-85; 1. Toth, “Rhetorical Thearron in Late 
Byzantium: the Example of Palaiologan Imperial Orations in ibid., 429-48; G. Cavallo, Lire 4 
Byzance (Paris, 2006), 57-66. 

See N. Gaul, “The Letter in the Theazron: Epistolary Voice, Character, Soul and their Audience' in 
A. Riehle, ed., A Companion to Byzantine Epistolography (Leiden, forthcoming) with further 
bibliography. 

Rhetoric in this sense includes compositions in learned and presumably also vernacular verse. 

N. Gaul, 7Pomas Magistros und die spătbyzantinische Sophistik: Studien zum Humanismus urbaner 
Eliten în der friihen Palaiologenzeit (Wiesbaden, 2011), 17 n. 1, 19 and 27. 

Especially in the Komnenian period: M. Mullett, “Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles 
of Comnenian Constantinople in M. Angold, ed., 7he Byzantine Aristocracy, IX—XII1 Centuries 
(Oxford, 1984), 176. 
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placing oneself “in the middle” (2v r& utoc) often denoted a “theatrical! 
setting.” Such performance indicators suggest that a /eazron was a some- 
what fluid affair whose occurrence may be assumed even when the term 
itself, or any of its near-synonyms, is absent from a source. În analysing the 
performative elements that made up such occasions of “theatrical” reading, 
this chapter draws, inter alia, on approaches advanced by performance 
studies: even if not fully, dramatically acted out, “theatrical' readings of 
rhetoric were certainly staged occasions whose performative — and conse- 
quently, also political and social — ramifications are all too easily ignored by 
the modern scholar.” 

Of course, the zheazron was merely one ritualised practice among, the 
many social performances that structured Byzantine society, particularly in 
the lare period.“ In Palaiologan Constantinople, performances clustered 
around the imperial court as well as the numerous religious foundations, 
many of which were restored or revivified in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries.” By this time, mechanical wonderworks (famously 
described by Liudprand of Cremona), imperial triumphs and appearances 
in the hippodrome had given way to the radiant ceremony of prokypsis. 
The urban liturgies established by the late antique emperors, and practised 
in a modified form in the tenth century, still existed in the fourteenth 
although the destinations of imperial processions had undergone signifi- 
cant changes." ” Oaths of allegiance to the senior emperor in 


Such as Andronikos II stepping forward to defend his patriarch, Athanasios I: “When he had 
positioned himself in the middle (ov 5 oi £s uzoov e8tvros), he delivered a loud and far- 
sounding harangue (A. Failler, ed., Georges Pachymerts. Relations historiques (Paris, 1984-2000), 
vol. IV, 569.27-9 (x11.21)). The present chapter uses the adjective “theatrical”, in quotation marks, 
in the meaning of “(Byzantine) earron-style.. 

But see recently E. C. Bourbouhakis, “Rhetoric and Performance in P. Stephenson, The Byzantine 
World (London, 2010), 175—87 and E. C. Bourbouhakis, “The End of ErriBeigis. Authorial Identity 
and Authorial Intention in Michael Choniates” Tlpos rovs oirieoutvous TO &epitvBekTov in 
A. Pizzone, ed., The Author în Middle Byzantine Literature. Modes, Functions, Identities (Boston, 
MA, 2014), 201—24. 

Evoking associations with Geertz' concept of the “theatre state”: P. Roilos, “The Sacred and the 
Profane: Re-enacting Ritual in the Medieval Greek Novel in D. Yatromanolakis and P. Roilos, eds., 
Greek Ritual Poetics (Cambridge, MA, 2004), 213. 

? V. Kidonopoulos, “The Urban Physiognomy of Constantinople from the Latin Conquest Through 
the Palaiologan Era” in S. T. Brooks, ed., Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261-1557) (New York, NY, 
2006), 105-—9. 

R. Macrides, “Ceremonies and the City: the Court in Fourteenth-century Constantinople” in 
]. Duindam, T. Artan and M. Kun, eds., Roya/ Court în Dynastic States and Empires: A Global 
Perspective (Leiden, 2011), 217-35; P. Magdalino, “Pseudo-Kodinos Constantinople in 
P. Magdalino, Srudies on the FHlistory and Topography of Byzantine Constantinople (Aldershot, 
2007), Item XII, 1-14, and A. Berger, “Imperial and Ecclesiastical Processions in Constantinople 
in N. Necipoglu, ed., Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, Topography and Everyday Life (Leiden, 
2001), 73-88. 
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Constantinople were sworn on the gospels, while intrigues against him 
took the form of written prophecies placed on his empty throne.'' As was 
the case elsewhere into the Renaissance and beyond, the performance of 
the miraculous had political power: carefully staged processions of relics 
and icons through the imperial city sought to avert God's wrath, or visually 
resolve theological schisms and controversies.' * Churches and monasteries 
in Constantinople and across the empire gave structure and meaning to 
days, months and years through a recurrent cycle of liturgies that were 
fixed in writing and brought to life by regular and unchanging perform- 
ances.'? Just as was true of the medieval West, diplomatic exchanges, the 
delivery of justice and many other events depended on ritualised commu- 
nications, as did performances that were more occasionally staged.'* 

By analysing readings in the /Pearron, the following paragraphs seek to 
highlight the highly interconnected elements that were characteristic of 
performance. Borrowing, terminology from Jeffrey C. Alexander's recent 
work on social performances in the public and political spheres, this 
chapter looks in turn at: the script and its cultural background; the actors 
or rather, in the context of the /eazron, the actor (performer) in the 
singular; the audience; the means of symbolic production and msse-en- 
scene; and, finally, the distribution of social power. ” Adapting Austin's 
well-known analysis of speech-acts,'* Alexander suggests that social per- 
formances are judged as either successful or unsuccessful (infelicitous). 
Success comes when the audience experiences an authentic re-fusion — 
or even flow — of the “increasingly disentangled” elements of performance: 
i]n a fused performance, audiences identify with actors, and cultural 


** A. Failler, ed., Georges Pachymerts. Relations bistoriques (Paris, 1984-2000). vol. 1v, 599 (X11.31), 

629—31 (xu.5). 

Niccold Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra /a prima deca di Tito Livio, în F. Bausi, ed., Edizione nazionale delle 

opere di Niccolo Machiavelli (Rome, 2001), vol. 1, 84—5 (1.12); trans. in E. Crick, ed., Niccolb 

Machiavelli: The Discourses (London, 2003), 143. Patriarch Athanasios I gained a reputation for ever- 

multiplying, processions, see Pachymeres, Re/arions bistoriques, ed. Failler, vol. 1v, 675.30-1 (111.23) 

and 689.14—1 5 (111.27). For prominent cases of relic translations see the cases of Arsenios Autoreianos 

(discussed in Pachymeres, Re/azions bistoriques, ed. Failler, vol. nr, 94-9 (vu.31); L. Schopen and I. 

Bekker, eds., Nicephori Gregorae Historiae Byzantinae (Bonn, 1829-55), vol. 1, 167) and Athanasios 

I (discussed in A.-M. Talbot, Fai/b Healing în Late Byzantium (Brookline, MA, 1983),12—20). 

"3 A. W. White, Performing Orthodox Ritual in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2015); R. Nelson, “Emphatic 
Vision: Looking at and with a Performative Byzantine Miniature', Art History, 30 (2007), 489-502. 

"4 G. Althoft, Die Machr der Rituale. Symbolik und Herrschafi im Wlittelalter, second edition 

(Darmstadt, 2012). 

I adopt the system and terminology proposed by ]. C. Alexander, “Cultural Pragmatics: Social 

Performance Between Ritual and Strategy in ]. C. Alexander, B. Giesen and ]. L. Mast, eds., Socia/ 

Performance: Symbolic Action, Cultural Pragmatics, and Ritual (Cambridge, 2006), 32—7. More 

recently, ]. C. Alexander, Performance and Power (Cambridge, 2011). 

' ]. L. Austin, How to Do Things With Words (Cambridge, MA, 1962), 12-24. 
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scripts achieve verisimilitude through effective 7pise-er-scene ”.'” Certain 
axioms facilitating successful performances highlighted by Alexander cer- 
tainly coincide with the rules of rhetoric, such as cognitive simplification 
and moral agonism.'* However, as the sources at our disposal provide few 
certain answers to the types of questions modern literary criticism raises, 
some of the conclusions put forward in the present chapter must remain to 
some extent speculative. 


Scripts and Background Symbols 


For a performance to be successful, its script must ring true, or authentic, 
to the receiving culture — or, according to Alexander, to that culture's 
symbols and collective representations.'” Defined as “meaning primed to 
performance”, * a script — more often than not unwritten — was brought to 
life by an actor invested with props and placed in a certain setting (7pise-er- 
scene). The late Byzantine /heatron actualised two intertwined background 
symbols in particular: a longstanding tradition of public performances on 
the one hand and adherence to the rules of classicising rhetoric and 
Atticising grammar on the other. In a wider sense and depending, on the 
content of the text performed it is worth noting that virtually all discourses 
circulating in late Byzantium could potentially contribute symbols that 
informed the text and captivated the audience." 

By the early fourteenth century rhetorical “theatre had enjoyed a long 
history. The basic script of zbeazron-style performance ran as follows: the 
audience gathered, either at a prearranged time or in a more 44 oc fashion; 
the performer stepped “into the middle”; he read, or improvised, a rhet- 
orical (philosophical, rheological) text, which may occasionally have 
required multiple sittings; the audience was expected to pass judgement, 
usually applause (clapping and stamping of the feet); the /ezzron dis- 
solved.” A successful performance became the topic of conversations, just 
as an unsuccessful one was subjected to gossip. In the context of the 


"7 See Alexander, “Cultural Pragmatics”, 54-76, quote at 29. 

"5 Alexander, “Cultural Pragmatics”, 59-60. On repetitiveness and predictability, see below p. 223 and 
n. 49; H. Hunger, “Die Antithese. Zur Verbreitung einer Denkschablone in der byzantinischen 
Literatur”, ZRVI, 23 (1984), 9—29. 

"9 Alexander, “Cultural Pragmatics”, 33; also see R. Schechner, Performance Theory, second edition 
(New York, NY, 1988), 66-11. 

*9 Alexander, “Cultural Pragmatics', 58. 

** Compare S. Greenblatt, Shz/espearean Negotiations (Berkeley, CA, 1988). 

** "The technical term is SoAvo, see P. L. M. Leone, ed., Niceforo Gregora. Fiorenzo o Intorno alla 
sapienza (Naples, 1975), 126.1672: îvreu6ev 6 ouMdoyos kai T6 Starpov BIEĂVETO. 
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theatron, the core ot the performative script, i.e., the actual performative 
reading of rhetoric, was often fixed in written form; * however, it is not 
always clear whether the extant version — on which we have to base our 
analysis — was finalised before or after performance and thus, to what 
degree it reflects the script actually performed in the zezzrop. Either way, 
it is important to keep in mind that in terms of performance theory, the 
text read did not constitute the whole performative script but merely its 
central part. The fact that such zhezzrz were intricately connected to 
networks of learning and therefore closely tied to literary practices privil- 
eged the zPearon's chances of leaving, traces to posterity. 

The rules of grammar of the predominantly “Artic” or Atticising sociolect, 
and of ancient rhetoric, constituted the second symbol.”* As was true of the 
concept of the zheazron itself, the purposeful and adjustable traditionality — as 
opposed to unreflected tradition — of grammatical and rhetorical paiZeia 
created a link of every present performance to the past, fusing by means of 
multilayered, complex 7p;7n&ss the voices of past rhetors with those of the 
present.”* “Artic Greek, rather than distorting, reality,“ thus emerges as a 
feature instrumental in creating, Byzantine reality and authenticity: 7mim6sis 
not necessarily evoking and imitating an extratextual reality, however 
defined, but rather a linguistically eclectic past adding, rhetorical verisimili- 
tude to the present. The Byzantine focus on rhetorical traditions that to the 
modern ear sound decidedly unoriginal, and thus inauthentic, thus merely 
emphasises that authenticity is a culturally determined quality. It was with 
regard to these two symbols that each new “theatrical” script positioned itself. 


Actor(s) 


It fell to the actor (performer) — “literature that walks and talks before the 
[audience's] eyes” — to bring any script to life. ” For the most part, 
the learned actors in the late Byzantine /eatron were members of the 


*3 Alexander, “Cultural Pragmatics', 58: “meaning sketched out beforehand'. 

*4 Fora rare imitation of the Ionian dialect see Gregoras” oration dedicated to Emperor Andronikos II: 
P. L. M. Leone, ed., “Nicephori Gregorae ad imperatorem Andronicum II Palaeologum orationes”, 
Byzantion, 41 (1971), 510-—15. The “theatrical' performance of vernacular texts is a case apart. 

For concepts of mimăsis see D. A. Russell, “De Imitatione in D. West and A. ]. Woodman, eds. Crezzive 
Imitation and Latin Literature (Cambridge, 1979), 1-16; S. Halliwell, The Aesthetics of Mimesis: Ancient 
Texts and Modern Problems (Princeton, 2002); H. Hunger, “On the Imitation (piumois) of Antiquity in 
Byzantine Literature”, DOP, 23/24 (1969/70), 15-38 and the contributions in A. Rhoby and E. Schiffer, 
eds., Imitatio — Aemulatio — Variatio (Vienna, 2010). For the Latin side C. M. Chin, Grammar and 
Christianity în the Late Roman World (Philadelphia, PA, 2008). 

See the famously insightful C. Mango, Byzantine Literature as a Distorting Mirror (Oxford, 1975). 

*7 M. Boulton, The Anatomy of Drama (London, 1960), 3. 
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somewhat blurry second-tier elite that emerged during the tenth and 
flourished in the eleventh, twelfh, late thirteenth, and early fourteenth 
centuries. Best understood to have belonged below the high aristocracy but 
on a level with or indeed above the upper middlemen — 7pesos, in late 
Byzantine sources — this class was affluent enough to afford proper paideia 
for their sons. În the Palaiologan period, its members were often scions of 
the Constantinopolitan, Thessalonian, or provincial urban elites, to whom 
paideia provided a means of participating in public discourse, securing 
one's social status and advancing one's career."* Thus access to the hearra, 
and accordingly to late Byzantine public discourse, was by and large 
limited to the upper strata of urban society. ” To acquire the paideia 
necessary to participate or compete successfully in the zezzroz, the desig- 
nated sons of aspiring families accumulated years of grammatical and 
rhetorical training first in the house of a schoolmaster, such as Theodore 
Hyrtakenos, Hyaleas, Chalkomatopoulos, and Maximos, and later possibly 
the circle of a gentleman scholar, such as Maximos Planoudes in Constan- 
tinople or Thomas Magistros in Thessalonike.*” A few talented boys of 
petty means were also singled out, for reasons unknown to us, to acquire 
grammatical and rhetorical education, occasionally by working in a gentle- 
man scholar's household, as young Philotheos Kokkinos in the o/os 
of Magistros; but they constitute the exception that proves the rule.” 
By contrast, members of the imperial aristocracy by birth could choose to 
display learned as well as aristocratic behaviour.” 

In order to perform successfully, the actor needed to fuse the audience's 
hopes, fears, and expectations with his own, or rather, with those which he 
alleged to be his own. While the toolbox of rhetoric provided the perfect 
means for engaging the audience, one aspect of pzideia that came under 


*5 Por pepaideuimenoi who were genuine members of the urban, semi-aristocratic elite (î.e., not 


dependent on teaching for their livelihood), I adopt Browning;s term of “gentlemen scholars', see 
R. Browning, “Teachers in G. Cavallo, ed., 7he Byzanzines (Chicago, IL, 1997), 105. 

In contrast to competing legitimate competences, such as emerging, Pesychaszn. 

Following D. Bianconi, Tessa/onica nelleră dei Paleologi: Le pratiche intellettuali nel riflesso della 
cultura scritta (Paris, 2005), 92, | am reluctant to use the term “school. On Hyrtakenos, who is the 
only source of information on Hyaleas and Chalkomatopoulos, see A. Karpozilos, “The 
Correspondence of Theodore Hyrtakenos, JOB, 40 (1990), 275-84. Insights into Neamonites” 
letters now offered by M. Mitrea, “A Late Byzantine rerroieuutvos: Maximos Neamonites and his 
Letter Collection”, JOB, 64 (2014), 197-223. On the circle around Planoudes, C. N. 
Constantinides, Higher Education în Byzantium în the Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries 
(1204-—ca. 1310) (Nicosia, 1982), 66-89; on Magistros, Gaul, Thomas Magistros, 230-71. 

** Gaul, Thomas Magistros, 237-39; A.-M. Talbot, “The Msracles of Gregory Palamas by Philotheos 
Kokkinos in Stephenson, ed., Byzantine World, 237. 

Such as Andronikos II, John Kantakouzenos and Manuel II in the Palaiologan period; or along 
different trajectories Isaac Komnenos and Anna Komnene in the twelfth century. 
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particular scrutiny was the actor's rhetorically construed ezhos (“character”). 
Its significance can be easily glimpsed in a number of sources, including 
the following passage from Nikephoros Choumnos” correspondence:** 


What else? I have received the letter that you have sent to us, who had asked 
for it, and which you have sent not so much for reasons of necessity as of 
ambition [i.e., in order to show off]. For it knew to show forth every aspect 
of beauty. 1 for one didn't know which features to praise first, or rather, 
which one above all the others. The easy flow of thoughts that were so 
cleverly organised and all appeared equally admirable? The harmony and 
precision of expression? The (prose) rhythm? Or composition before 
rhythm? Or, above all the rest, that which caught me more than everything, 
the beauty of your character, creating, the letter with your soul, as it were, so 
that you did not seem to lead the conversation with paper and ink but in 
person, communicating with your living voice."* 


Choumnos' long, list of positive attributes pays due attention to formal 
aspects but culminates in the concept of a “character” that shines forth from 
the letter — an evocation of the well-known epistolary concept of the letter as 
an îicon of the soul'.** Late Byzantine rhetors-in-training, Iearnt to fashion 
their e/hos through memorising, and occasionally composing, progymnas- 
matic e/hopoiiai, which had enjoyed renewed popularity from the tenth 
century onward (expanding on the stock transmitted from late antiquity). 
Not accidentally, their repeated rise to prominence coincided with the 
reappearance of the zheazron as a performative practice. The production of 
new progymnasmatic materials reached a peak in the twelfth century 
(Basilakes) and continued through the early (Hexapterygos) and late thir- 
teenth century (George of Cyprus, George Pachymeres).'“ Studying emo- 
poiiai provided the perfect means of learning how to add rhetorical and 
emotional colour to one's “own” eros for the purpose of 'theatrical' 


33 See Gaul, Thomas Magistros, 38—50. 

34 ]. F. Boissonade, ed., Anecdota Nova (Paris, 1844), 945 (Nikephoros Choumnos, ep. LXXVIII): 1r6s 
"Azov; Thy moon Se6&uevos, îv ou kaTă xpelov pădAov î prAoTiuiav oiTnNoaHEvoIs Tuiv ETTeuWas. 
cixe yăp, cos 2v Bpoxei pâvou, xoAâv ei5os Grav 2v tauri Berkvioo” kâryo 8 ouk eixov BT1 1rpe5Tov î 
UOMOTA TGV OUTÎS ETTOIWEOOUOL, TTOTEPOV TĂV TV VONuE&TOV EVTTOPIGV OUTO TIUKVĂV Kai 
ouuaoTâv 1r&vTov Ouoios porvoutvov, îi Thv &puoviav î Thv Gkpiferov Tâv Gvou&Tov, î] TOV 
fuusv, Î 1rpd Toi puduoi Tv ouvânknv, A 1rpd Tv &AAcov 1râ&vrov, 5 ue kai 7rAtov Tâv &AAoov ee, 
TO Toi 1jGous naAov, Euirvouv, cos eireiv, rhv EmoToAnv tpyatouevov, os un Ev x&pTn oe Bokeiv 
u&AAov kai ptdaw. Th OuiAiov, GAA' aurorpoowIrov 1roitiofou, [won poovii 1rpooBioAeyouevov. 

3 A. R. Littlewood, An “Icon ofthe Soul”: the Byzantine Letter”, Visible Language, 10 (1976), 197-226. 

36 See N. Gaul, “Rising Elites and Institutionalization — Ethos/Mores — “Debts and Drafts in 
S. Steckel, N. Gaul, M. Griinbart, eds., Nerworks of Learning: Perspectives on Scholars. în 
Byzantine East and Latin West, c. 1000-1200, (Zurich, 2014), 259-69. Generally, E. Amato and 
]. Schamp, eds., Erhopoiia: la reprâsentation de caracteres entre fiction scolaire et realite vivante ă 
LEpoque imperiale et tardive (Salerno, 2005). 
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performance; indeed one can be certain that language and quotations (inter- 
textual 7nimesis) were adjusted, and occasionally gendered, to match both the 
character on display as well as to meet the audience's expectations. 

A rhetor's rhetorical eros was composed of many facets including 
musical voice modulation (erg/orti4), gestures, posture, appearance, in 
short, of the elements that constituted the actor's demeanour.”” While 
nothing comparable to ancient instructions on voice training survives from 
the Byzantine period, a skilled rhetor's voice was expected to sound just as 
sweet as music.” Manuscript interpunctuation (szixis) can help us recover 
the vocal mode of Byzantine performances and reveal the rhythm of 
performance.”” When performing a dialogical piece or dialogue, more 
elaborate acting may have been involved, in the sense of giving a distinct 
“voice” to each prosopon,*” but probably without props such as costumes, 
masks, or panels.*' Excessive gestural behaviour could be turned against 
the one whose texts were performed.” With actors largely sharing the 
same social background and pzizeiz, and thus level of (political) insight 
and information, any dispute seemed to have been about details even 
though on occasion the tone could get fierce, reflecting growing insecurity 
among, the learned stratum.*” Ambition (philotimia) was often thought to 
drive “theatrical” performances.** 


M. W. Gleason, Making Men: Sophists and Self Presentation in Ancient Rome (Princeton, 1995) and 
A. L. Boegehold, When z Gesture Was Expected (Princeton, 1999) await Byzantine companions. 
Cavallo, Lire, 50-r. C. Gastgeber, “Manuel Meligalas. Eine biographisch-palăographische Studie” in 
C. Gastgeber, ed., Miscelanea Codicum Graecorum Vindobonensium, vol. 1 (Vienna, 2009), 71—4. 
M. Griinbart is preparing a study on middle Byzantine eug/ortia, a term that seems absent from 
Palaiologan epistolography. 

D. R. Reinsch, “Stixis und Hăren” in B. Atsalos and N. Tsironi, eds., Țlpowrmw& rou S” Arc8vous 
Zuurrooiou EAAnwuris Ilalomoypapias, (Athens, 2008), vol. 1, 259-69; V. Valiavitcharska, Rheroric 
and Rhythm in Byzantium: The Sound of Persuasion (Cambridge, 2013); and the contributions in 
A. Giannouli and E. Schiffer, eds., From Manuscriprs zo Books (Vienna, 2011). 

Many late Byzantine dialogues contain linguistic markers indicating a change of speaker; when delivered 
orally, a mild modulation of the voice would have sufficed to transmit any change to the audience. 

In all cases of late Byzantine dialogical writing I have studied to date, there seems to have been a 
single actor as was the case in deuterosophistic rhetoric. See N. Gaul, “Embedded Dialogues and 
Dialogical Voices in Palaiologan Prose and Verse' in A. Cameron and N. Gaul, eds., Diz/ogues and 
Debates from Late Antiquity to Late Byzantium (New York, NY, 2017). 

[. Sevtenko, ed., Frudes sur la poltmique entre Theodore Metochite et Nicephore Choumnos (Brussels, 
1962), 253 (Theodore Metochites, Or. 14.27.1-11). 

See 1. Polemis, “The Treatise On Those who Unjustly Accuse Wise Men, of the Past and Present: a New 
Work by Theodore Metochites?, BZ, 102 (2009), 20317 and Sevtenko, Frudes, 276-96. 

Gaul, Thomas Magistros, 23—5; fundamental on the role of philotimia in connecting ruling and cultural 
elites is P. Magdalino, “Byzantine Snobbery in Angold, Byzantine Aristocrac), 173—201. 
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Audience 


The success of any performance depended on the degree to which the actor 
managed to fuse his act with the audience's expectations, or — a more 
delicate business — the degree to which he succeeded in pushing, the 
audience's boundaries.*” In turn, the audience drew on those symbols 
(described above) that created, as it were, a “horizon of expectation”.* 

Regarding the audience's social background, there is little to add to the 
preceding, remarks about the actor. Members of the late Byzantine literate 
elite — coinciding to a fair degree with courtiers and ecclesial officials in 
Constantinople and the urban elites, members of the gerousia as well as 
upper middlemen, in other places such as Thessalonike — are likely to have 
constituted the largest part of it, led by members of the (educated) higher 
aristocracy. Frequenily, the audience must have been composed of those 
who performed on another occasion. One aspect that does not yet seem to 
have received sufficient attention is the differentiation between active and 
passive command of the Atticist sociolect.*” Judging from the correspond- 
ence of schoolmasters such as Hyrtakenos and Neamonites, the sons of 
courtly and urban elites were expected to master the basics of grammar and 
rhetoric. Accordingly, they must have been able to follow a performance 
passively (and to converse pleasantly, with a modest stock of archaising 
phrases and quotations memorised from Homer and Euripides, the two 
first authors of the grammatical curriculum), without necessarily them- 
selves having the ability to actively compose rhetorical set-pieces.** The 
repetitiveness and “lacking originality” of learned rhetoric allowed especially 
the group with limited exposure to Atticism to pass judgement on a 
performance: “People inured to stereotype are highly receptive to” — stylistic 
and generic — “variation'.*” How much the common populace (Zempos), 
when present, would have understood remains an open question. 


* Emotional responses to rhetorical performances were one core aspect of the new Edinburgh-based 


network on “Emotions through Time: From Antiquity through Byzantium'; http://emotions.shca 
.ed.ac.uk (accessed 1 December 2017). 

Borrowed from H. R. Jauss, “Literary 'Theory as a Challenge to Literary History, New Literary 
History, 2 (1967), 11-19. 

*7 Gaul, Thomas Magistros, 163-8. 

+ C. Holmes, “Political Literacy' in Stephenson, Byzantine World, 137-48; for an eleventh-century 
example, C. Roueche, “The Literary Background of Kekaumenos in C. Holmes and ]. Waring, 
eds., Literacy, Education and Manuscript Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden, 2002), 
11-38; C. Roueche, “The Rhetoric of Kekaumenos in E. M. Jeftreys, ed., Rhezoric în Byzantium 
(Aldershot, 2003), 23—37; see also the chapter by Jonathan Shepard in the present volume. 

T. Schmitz, Bi/4ung und Macht: Zur sozialen und politischen Funktion der zweiten Sophistik în der 
griechischen Welt der Kaiserzeit (Munich, 1997), 160-75 and 220-31 emphasizes this for the second 
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Reminiscent of ancient and Renaissance theatre, the audience was fully 
visible and, indeed, encouraged to participate by constantly displaying 
reactions to the text performed. The means of expressing satisfaction were 
collective cheering, clapping and stamping of the feet, while an infelicitous 
performance might be jeered at and was subjected to scorn and ridicule 
afterwards.”” Generally, though: the more engaged the audience, the more 
successful the performance.” 


Means of Symbolic Production and Msse-en-Scene 


Bringing a script to the “stage” (scene) required temporal sequencing and 
spatial choreography, yet comparatively little attention has been paid to the 
means of symbolic production, i.e., the props of “theatrical' performances, 
and mise-en-scene. 

Different genres of texts (scripts) prompted different venues, whose 
specific architectural configuration in turn influenced the 7pise-en-scene 
and regulated the spatial movements of both actor and audience.” The 
reading, of a philosophical treatise took place in a circle of literati and 
friends or, at least under Andronikos II, in a court setting: occasionally the 
emperor himself expounded his — controversial — ideas.”” Funeral orations 
or poems were presumably performed next to the tomb of the deceased in 
the karholikon of an aristocratic monastic foundation, with relatives, 
monks, or nuns in attendance: as specified in 7ypika, they could involve 
splendid lighting arrangements as well as other visual, and perhaps musical, 
effects.”* Widows and exiles — such as Theodora Raoulaina, Andronikos II 
as monk Antonios, George of Cyprus, Maximos Planoudes or Nikephoros 


sophistic; P. Magdalino, 7he Empire of Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180) (Cambridge, 1993), 35 3—4 
(quotation ibid. 353) for the Komnenian period. 

Gaul, 7Pomas Magistros, 32—34; it is difhicult to arrive at reliable data as any instance of failure in the 
theatron is usually reported in the context of overall criticism of a certain individual. See also below, 
p. 229. 

See G. A. Karla, “Rhetorische Kommunikation in den Kaiserreden des 12. Jhs.: Der Kontakt zum 
Publikum”, JOB, s7 (2007), 83-94 and Toth, “Rhetorical 7Pezzon, 445-6; for the second 
sophistic, M. Korenjak, Pub/ikum und Redner: Ihre Interaktion în der sophistischen Rhetorik der 
Kaiserzeit (Munich, 2000). 

Compare Magdalino, Empire of Manuel 1, 353: “verbal recitation was only part of a total 
orchestration, in which architecture, decor, dress, music and choreography also played a part. 

R. Romano, ed., Costarino Acropolita: Epistole (Naples, 1991), 257-66 (195.51-2); Nikephoros 
Choumnos, Anecdota Nova, ed. Boissonade, 13—14 (1x.4-—5). 

S. T. Brooks, “Poetry and Female Patronage in Late Byzantine Tomb Decoration: Two Epigrams by 
Manuel Philes”, DOP, 60 (2006), 223—48. 
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Gregoras — received literati and convened gatherings in their monastic 
lodgings.”* Occasionally, gardens or other outdoor venues may have been 
preferred.“ Actors must have been accustomed to changing venue 
frequenily. 

The staging of “theatrical” state occasions required especially careful 
choreography, for which venues as different as the various zr;k/inoi of the 
palaces, the Church of Hagia Sophia, or the hippodrome could be used."” 
An imperial oration was integrated into court ceremonial, presupposing an 
altogether more formal msse-er-scene. The partially surviving great halls of 
Tekfur Saray in Istanbul, the Laskarid-period palace at Nymphaion, or the 
Mystras palace offer an idea of the possible setting."* A feastday homily in 
Hagia Sophia, whose vocal and ceremonial elements were acted out in the 
vast space of the church, was tied to the liturgal calendar — again with 
ramifications for the script — as well as subordinate to the ritual of the 
liturgy. When used for the ongoing theological or juridical debates of the 
tumultuous fourteenth century, Hagia Sophia was frequently referred to as 
a theatron. On such occasions, the cathedral seems to have been teeming 
with emperors, courtiers, bishops, clergy and common folk, providing the 
background for a “zheazron of state” perhaps not too far removed from 
Nikephoros Choumnos' hyperbolic description thereof.”” The image of 
John Kantakouzenos presiding, in full imperial regalia, over the council of 
1351 surrounded by bishops, abbots and, in the background, courtiers, 
comes close to offering us a visualisation of such a setting.” 


George of Cyprus and Planoudes taught at Christ Akataleptos, and Gregoras at Christ in Chora 
where Emperor Andronikos II spent the last years of his life. 

s* M.-L. Dolezal and M. Mavroudi, “Theodore Hyrtakenos Description of the Garden of St. Anna 
and the Ekphrasis of Gardens in A. Littlewood, H. Maguire and ]. Wolschke-Bulmahn, eds., 
Byzantine Garden Culture (Washington, D. C., 2002), 10558. 

Magdalino, Empire of Manuel I, 352, hints at the possibility of performances on the galleries of 
Hagia Sophia in the twelfth century. 

55 Toth, “Rhetorical Theatron”, 43640. 

5 For example Magistros describes Patriarch Niphon performing before Emperor Andronikos II (PG, 
145:392A-B). See Toth, “Rhetorical 7hezron, 440 on Choumnos” detailed description of a truly 
universal zheatron (or. 19.52.14—53.2). 

Preserved on fol. sv of ms. Paris. gr. 1242, this image was produced in the 1370s under the ex- 
emperor's close supervision. See I. Spatharakis, 7he Portrait în Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts 
(Leiden, 1976), 148—51 and figures 96-7, and C. Fârstel, 7r&ors de Byzance: manuscrits grecs de la 
Bibliotheque nationale de France (Paris, 2001), 28 (no. 42) and 30 (plate 42). Although the setting 
was the Theotokos church at Blachernai, no architectural details are rendered. For a Trapezuntine 
“/heatron of state” see ]. O. Rosenqyvist, ed., The Hagiographic Dossier of St. Eugenios of Trebizond în 
Codex Athous Dionysiou 154 (Uppsala, 1996), 308-35 (John Lazaropoulos, Synopsis, 1.1 141-599). 
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Public assemblies (ek//esia;) featured performances of deliberative ora- 
tory in the ruins of the Constantinopolitan hippodrome.“" Andronikos II's 
harangue following the devastating earthquake of June 1296 must have 
been a memorable event, and was seemingly successful in averting poten- 
tial unrest: the emperor led the patriarch and his bishops, many lords and 
the whole populace of Constantinople in a huge procession (Araveia) to 
the hippodrome, where there was enough room for everyone (uExp: oi 
ToY îmrodpouiou ... cs xophoavros Grravras); facing an icon of the 
Theotokos he intoned a loud and far-sounding impromptu harangue to 
the people, which befitted the occasion (oxe&&oas Snumyopiav [uopev 
ai BiwAyyiov] 7rptrrouoov T& Koup6), explained the earthquake as 
evidence of “God's wrath' (uwipo 0eiov), and, finally, promised and 
immediately enacted judicial reforms.“” 

Architectural and decorative features, as well as lighting, are likely to 
have influenced the audience's experience of the scene, and in particular of 
the actor's position in relation to these elements. In locations such as the 
Blachernai palace, the imperial palace of Trebizond, and possibly even the 
Pammakaristos church, marble incrustations could provide a splendid 
background, as could frescoes or mosaics showing religious or worldly 
motifs that were sometimes accompanied by epigrams = all of which served 
to reinforce a certain message, and perhaps even lend additional emphasis 
to the tropes of an encomium.“” Brad Hosterler's thought-provoking 
work on the interaction of epigraphical, visual, and architectural elements 
(e.g. in the Theotokos Pammakaristos church) suggests that late Byzantine 
master builders, poets and mosaic-makers may well have paid attention to 


CN, Tsirpanlis, “Byzantine Parliaments and Representative Assemblies from 1081 to 1351), 
Byzantion, 43 (973), 432-81. 

Pachymeres, Re/ations istoriques, ed. Failler, vol. ur, 261.15—63.14 (1x.15—16). The question arises 
as to what degree this event would have been perceived as “theatrical'. In Gaul, 7homas Magistros, 
22, | maintained that the venue of a zheztron ought to be closed, i.e., fitting a limited number of 
people; this idea has rightly been questioned by A. Riehle, “Review: Niels Gaul, Zhomas Magistros 
und die spătbyzantische Sophistik , Bryn Mawr Classical Review, 2012.05.37 (http://bmcer.brynmawr 
.edu/2012/2012-05-37.html, accessed 1 December 2017). As every so often, boundaries may have 
been somewhat blurred. 

On Blachernai, F. Tinnefeld, “Der Blachernenpalast in Schriftquellen der Palaiologenzeit in 
B. Borkopp and T. Steppan, eds., Arf6orperov. Studien zur byzantinischen Kunst und Geschichte 
(Stuttgart, 2000), 277-85; compare C. Mango, 7e Art of 1he Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 
(Toronto, 1986), 247-8; on Trebizond, ibid., 252-3; on Pammakaristos, H. Belting, 
D. Mouriki and C. Mango, Moszies and Frescoes of St. Mary Pammakaristos (Fethiye Cami 
Istanbul) (Washington, D. C., 1978), 12. AM. Talbot, “Epigrams in Context: Metrical 
Inscriptions on Art and Architecture of the Palaiologan era, DOP, 53 (1999), 75-90 especially at 
77-9 provides a useful reminder of how much the reading of an epigram n situ diftered from 
listening to the same poem în a “theatrical” setting, a not unlikely scenario. 
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such detail.“* Lighting — sun-lit venues, or spaces illuminated by flickering 
candles, candelabras, or torches — was used to create specific impressions. 
Current work on acoustics certainly suggests that venues were designed to 
maximise the effect.” 

While there is no evidence for “costumes' proper, one may contemplate 
to what degree court and ecclesial costumes gave a distinctive aspect to 
performances. Many actors and members of the audience pursued a career 
at court or in the church, and Maria Parani has aptly described ceremonial 
costume as “principally rhetorical in function'.“” Not by chance, the 
re-codification of dress and colour codes under Michael VIII and Andro- 
nikos II — as evidenced by pseudo-Kodinos — coincided with the peak of 
late Byzantine “theatrical' performances: both testify to the early Palaio- 
logan effort of restructuring and controlling Byzantine public discourse. 
Depending on the numbers assembled and lighting available, these cos- 
tumes must have created a splendid scene, as is suggested by the miniature 
of John Kantakouzenos mentioned above. For its part, the audience would 
have been impressed by the actor's outfit and regalia — such as a staff of 
office, which could have potentially played a role in the performance, by 
lending additional emphasis to gestures. The surviving images of 
Theodore Metochites in the esonarthex of the Kariye Camii or Alexios 
Apokaukos in the Paris. gr. 2144, fol. rr — depicted as the Frezor of the 
codex — are indicative.“* 

Finally, the role of manuscripts — whether these were full codices on 
display or “(manu)scripts of speeches' — must be considered briefly.“” This 
has an immediate bearing on the question of the nature of a complex text's 


* Hostetler's paper was presented at the 49th Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies at Exeter 
College, Oxford, in March 2016. 

65 See, for example, L. James, Light and Colour în Byzantine Art (Oxford, 1996); R. Franses, “When All 

That is Gold Does Not Glitter in A. Eastmond and L. James, eds., Jcon and Word: The Power of 

Images în Byzantium (Aldershot, 2003), 13—24. With regard to sound, see Sharon Gerstel's current 

work on the acoustics of late Byzantine churches (http://newsroom.ucla.edu/stories/measuring-the- 

sound-of-angels-singing, accessed 14 November 2017). 

M. Parani, “Cultural Identity and Dress: the Case of Late Byzantine Ceremonial Costume', JOB, 57 

(2007), 95—134 at 95 and M. Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of Images: Byzantine Material Culture 

and Religious Iconography (11th-—15th Centuries) (Leiden, 2003), 54-71; W. Woodfin, The Embodied 

Icon: Liturgical Vestments and Sacramental Power în Byzantium (Oxtord, 2012), 133—63; 

R. Macrides, ]. Munitiz and D. Angelov, eds., Pserdo-Kodinos and the Constantinopolitan Court: 

Ofjices and Ceremonies (Farnham, 2013), 319-58. 

Macrides, Munitiz and Angelov, eds., Pserdo-Kodinos, 34-69. 

See Spatharakis, Portrais, 129—39 and figures 86-91 and Spatharakis, Trâors de Byzance, 25—8 

(no. 41) and 27 (plate 41). 

See Cavallo, Lire, 47-55 and 13958. 
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performance: surely often it would have been either impromptu, or by 
heart. One imagines that on festive occasions, sermons or pieces of 
epideictic rhetoric, such as encomia, were memorised before perform- 
ance.”” In yet other cases the existence of a “script can be surmised like 
the few autograph folia from the quill of John Katrarios surviving in the 
composite Paris. Suppl. gr. 1284, fols. 7v-9v.”" Remarkably, the folia carry 
autograph revisions: above all, Katrarios added quotations from ancient 
authors spicing up, as it were, his original composition.” However, we 
cannot know whether he — or someone else — actually held these sheets in 
hand while performing, as a modern orator would; whether he performed 
from memory on the basis of this draft, and then subsequently revised it; 
or whether he jotted down the whole draft only after a first impromptu 
performance, and embellished it at a later stage. When Theodore Meto- 
chites criticised Nikephoros Choumnos' zezzron in the 1320s, he implied 
the presence of a “script that was perhaps already in the form of the codex. 
Philosophical and astronomical treatises of considerable complexity are 
likely to have been read out from parchment or paper rather than recited 
from memory, while letters, at least on first performance in the addressee's 
circle, must have been declaimed from the very sheet of paper or parch- 
ment on which they had been received. 

Related to these matters is the question of illuminated manuscripts, of 
which a fair number survive from the late Byzantine as well as earlier 
periods, though the content of very few of these is “worldly'. Were their 
images displayed in any way during performance, or were they merely 
intended to regale an individual reader? In a Trapezuntine context, 
Trahoulia suggests that the former may have been the case with the Venice 
codex of the Alexander Romance (Istituto Ellenico, MS gr. 5), arguing, that 
the images, large enough to be visible when displayed on a bookstand, 
were “most effective if viewed while” the intended audience, composed of 
Emperor Alexios III (r. 1349-90) and possibly his zPearron, was listening 
to an oral recitation of the narrative!.”* Beyond manuscripts, panel icons 


79 Due to the silence of sources, Byzantine studies are lacking an equivalent of M. Carruthers 7he 


Book of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture (Cambridge, 2008). 

For the publication of the text and a facsimile of fol. 7v see A. Sideras, Fine byzantinische Invektive 
gegen die Verfasser von Grabreden: Avcovuuou pove5ia tis uovoBodvras (Vienna, 2002), 48-61, but 
compare my review, N. Gaul, “Review: Alexander Sideras, Eine byzantinische Invektive gegen die 
Verfasser von Grabreden', BZ, 100 (2007), 257-61. 

D. Bianconi, “Qualcosa di nuovo su Giovanni Catrario”, Medioevo Greco, 6 (2006), 69-91. 

N. $. Trahoulia, “The Venice Alexander Romance: Pictorial Narrative and the Art of Telling Stories 
in R. Macrides, ed., History as Literature în Byzantium (Farnham, 2010), 148-9 and 161. The 
argument of size excludes other late Byzantine illuminated manuscripts, such as the “pocket 
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are likely to have been included in the performance of certain literary 
genres, such as funerary or commemorative orations or poems. * Yet 
whether texts of other genres would have been supported by illustrative 
material, as was the case with late medieval mendicant preaching in the 
west, cannot be known for certain. 


Social Power 


Social power, at the most fundamental level, determined not only who had 
access to a /heatron, but also which venue and which props were available 
for the mise-en-scene. Hierarchy controlled, or attempted to control, 
whether a performance was successful or not, as well as the amount of 
prestige (social capital) an actor gained from it or lost in its wake. At the 
same time it defined the very parameters within which a performance 
could be judged: the importance of the highest-ranking attendee or patron 
(the two were not always identical) and the formality of the occasion 
determined what other members of the ruling elite would be present 
and, therefore, affected the magnitude of the potential gains or losses of 
symbolic capital an actor might incur. Significantly, in many cases the 
presiding member, patron or patroness of the zhezzron controlled access to 
it. Convening, “/heatra ot state” was at the discretion of the emperor, his 
ministers, or the patriarch; such as Gregoras” encounter with Barlaam of 
Calabria in the palace of John Kantakouzenos, which Gregoras himself 
subsequently dialogised in the P//orenzios.”? 

Equally, an actor's standing within society would have exerted an influ- 
ence over the judgement that was inversely proportional to the audience's 
power, and occasionally even pre-empted any open criticism. When a 
performer commanded a large amount of cultural or economic capital, 
was of high social standing, or backed by a power beyond the reach of the 
presiding member or any other member of the audience, the audience had 
little choice but to “judge” the performance publicly to have been a success 


menologion commissioned by the Zespotes Demetrios Palaiologos, Andronikos IT's youngest son 
(MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, gr. th. f. 1); see I. Hutter, “Der despores Demetrios Palaiologos und 
sein “Bildmenologion” in Oxford”, JOB, 57 (2007), 188-214 with further bibliography. 

Brooks, “Poetry and Female Patronage. A czvear arises regarding the degree to which such 
commemorative performances were perceived as /earra. 

S. Mergiali, L enseignement et les lettres pendant l'tpoque des Paltologues (1261-1453) (Athens, 1996), 
73-83; D. Manolova, “Nikephoros Gregoras” Philomatbes and PPlorentios in Cameron and Gaul, 
eds., Dialogues and Debates, 203—19. 
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regardless of its actual achievement. An actor's social power was certainly 
capable of forcing an audience to award praise. 

The success ofa performance was thus rarely decided by a majority vote. 
The correspondence of Manuel II Palaiologos preserves a striking example 
of how judgement fell to the highest-ranking person present.7* Overall, the 
possibility for participants of exercising control over the distribution of 
symbolic or social power turned the //eazron into an eficient political tool. 
Every performance, for reasons justified or fabricated, had the potential of 
altering an actor's social standing. În certain instances, the display of 
rhetoric was a facade (a mandatory and superficial ritual) behind which 
politics was negotiated. However, even high up the social ladder, one was 
never entirely secure, and this was especially true when there was an 
opponent of equal standing, as happened during the controversy between 
Choumnos and Metochites.”” Although a hierarchical aspect had been 
inherent in the zPeazron from its reappearance in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the early Palaiologan emperors — especially Andronikos II and 
his ministers — seem to have perfected a pecking order of zhezrra 
that permeated the entire learned stratum of society. That is, different 
theatra were assigned different levels of prestige: those convened in a 
gentleman scholar's o7fos ranked lowest, those in the imperial palace 
highest; and fully public ones higher than more private occasions. Espe- 
cially in a political climate increasingly critical of imperial prerogatives, 
steering public opinion mattered:7* the rewards awaiting expressions of 
loyalty — as in the well-known cases of Choumnos and Metochites, and 
many others, who transformed the symbolic power of “theatrical” careers 
into political power and whose offspring married into the Palaiologos 
clan — may have induced others to follow the examples they set.” 
Perhaps not purely by chance, both Michael VIII and Andronikos II 


75 See G. T. Dennis, ed., 7he Letters of Manuel II Palaeologus. Text, Translation and Notes 
(Washington, D. C., 1977), 24—5 (1x.11-19) for a well-known example from the correspondence 
of Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos. 

77 Sevăenko, Etudes and now A. Riehle's convincing reinterpretation, A. Riehle, “Literatur, Politik und 
Gesellschaft unter Andronikos II. Palaiologos: Untersuchungen zu den Briefen des Nikephoros 
Chumnos, unpublished doctoral thesis, LMU Munich (2011). 

78 Da, Angelov, /mperial Ideology and Political Thought în Byzantium 1204-1330 (Cambridge, 2007), 
161-80; T. Shawcross, “In the Name of the True Emperor: Politics of Resistance after the 
Palaiologan Usurpation”, BS/, 66 (2008), 203—27. 

79 N. Gaul, “All the Emperor's Men (and his Nephews): Paideia and Networking Strategies at the 
Court of Andronikos II Palaiologos, 1290-1320”, DOP, 7o (2016). 
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emerge as apt, and frequent, performers of public harangues (Snumyopiou), 
as is clear from Pachymeres” account."” 

If one scrutinises references to the “informal” and “classless” atmosphere 
that allegedly prevailed in late Byzantine zeazra,*" one discovers that the 
sources where these references occur in fact acknowledge and reaffirm 
existing, social hierarchies by following rhetorical formalities. Usually a 
socially inferior participant congratulates his social superior on the success 
of the latter's composition in a zheatron, as in the following example by 
Hyrtakenos, who praises Choumnos. The sentiment it conveys has very 
little to do with “classlessness” as Hyrtakenos hastens to confirm Choum- 
nos” success in the zheazron, and thus implicitly acknowledges the latter's 
higher standing:*” 


The treatise was performed. We enjoyed listening and were enthused from 
our focusing on the text declaimed with a ready mind. When we left the 
syllogos and made our way home, there was only one topic of conversation: 
this was entirely, without exception, your treatise's achievement in not 
accomplishing the same [as earlier writings; i.e. it was new and stimulating]. 
For there was none who did not applaud, offer praise, or was full of joy and 
enthusiasm."? 


Conclusion: Felicitous and Infelicitous Performances 


Examples of felicitous and, more rarely, infelicitous performances can be 
found in late Byzantine sources. A well-known example of a successful 
performance is provided by Philotheos Kokkinos in his Z7fe of Sr Gregory 
Palamas. After interrogating, young Palamas, Theodore Metochites was 


%9 Pachymeres, Relations Pistoriques, ed. Failler, vol. 1, 72—9 (1.17); 142-7 (11.8); 208—15 (11.30); vol. 11, 


328—33 (1v.1); vol. 1v, 508—27 (xu1.2). Pachymeres frequently employs the phrase “loud and far- 
sounding (uapăv ai BioAyyiov karErewe Thy &nunyoplov), as in vol. IV, 533.21—2 (X11.5), and 
compare with nn. 6 and 62 above). 

Medvedev, “So-called Theatra. 

In similar terms, Gregory Akindynos, ed. A. C. Hero, Letters of Gregory Akindynos (Washington, 
D. C., 1983), 66-9 (xvm) congratulated Gregoras on the success of his L7fe of St. Constantine in 
Thessalonian /beazra; tellingly, both Hyrtakenos and Akindynos preserved in their collections the 
letters they wrote to doyens of paidei4 and power (Choumnos, Gregoras), while Choumnos chose 
not to include any letters sent to Hyrtakenos: hardly an accident of transmission. 

F. ]. G. La Porte-du Theil, “Lettres de Thcodâre PHyrtacânien”, MNozices er Exrraits, 5 (1798), 
709—44 at 727 (V): &veywooxero utv 6 A6yos' h86pe8a 5 îueis pocuevo: kai Ape Ex0erovTes, 
5oo:s îv Epyov Toiîs &vaywookoutvois ouvvoig 1rpootxew, foto! 5t ToU ovĂAGyou Kai 1rporoUo1w 
oikod£ ok 20% Bros oUK îjv kowhv 7rerromutvois Thy SpiAiav: 5 îv roca 7repi Toi A6yov, ui 
rouă Spăv Tois 1rpoTtpors" ovdeis yăp îv 8s oux Expore xoi Errpver ati 2veouoia Up 7j5ovis. 
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allegedly so impressed that he could not restrain himself and could not 
conceal his wonder but, turning, to the emperor, said, full of marvel: 


“Even Aristotle himself, | believe, if he had been seated here in our presence 
listening to this young man, would have bestowed more than moderate 
praise on him .. . Therefore the emperor took, as it were, pride in the noble 
young man, and was full of joy and imagined great things for the youth, and 
formed plans on his behalf. The young lad, however, having his gaze fixed 
on the Heavenly Emperor and His kingdom and the imperishable and 
undecaying, Senate [of angels], and being completely filed with that pur- 
pose and matter, declined the emperor's offer to join the court hierarchy."* 


Late Byzantine hagiography also provides a striking example of an unsuc- 
cessful performance: 


That Andronikos [II] Palaiologos was great among the emperors, who was 
later [as a monk] renamed Anthony. Therefore, after he had invited the 
holy man [St Maximos] to the palace, the emperor began to converse with 
him in the midst of many. The holy man, as was his custom, answered by 
quoting words from the Theologian [St John the Evangelist] in response to 
the emperor's words, and he made the rhetors marvel at how he declaimed 
by heart the words of the Theologian and the whole Holy Bible. As this 
holy man had not been trained in grammar, however, he was considered to 
be lacking in rhetorical skills: Therefore, after he had heard from the pegas 
logothetes [Metochites] [and/or?] the ep; zou kanikleiou [Choumnos] “bis 
voice îs Jacob voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau [Gen 27.22]”, he 
[the holy man] left the palace in a hurry, calling those men weak-minded 
and foolish. And he was never to enter the imperial palace again.” 


8% D.G. Tsames, ed., PiAotov Keovoravrwovrr6Aeos roi Konnivou &yiohoymă îpya, A” 
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F. Halkin, “Deux vies de s. Maxime le kausokalybe, ermite au Mont Athos (xrve s.), AB, 54 (1936), 
38—112 at 71 (Theophanes of Peritheorion, Life of Maximos Kausokalybes): Avăpovxos îv Exeîvos 6 
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XEipes 'Hoav” GareABov &xETo, uarai6ppovas kaAtoas Exeivous oi &ppovas” Kati 7rAEiov £is TG 
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While it is true that examples of infelicitous performances are both difficult 
to find and also usually a feature of sources unsympathetic to the actor(s), 
there cannot be any doubt that the system allowed for both success and 
failure. 

In conclusion, the /Veatron emerges as a seminal social performance of 
the carly Palaiologan period. On the one hand, zezzra, as social spaces, 
connected literati with each other. On the other, they linked the learned 
stratum with the aristocracy by means of patronage and social inclusion. 
The learned orbited around the nucleus formed by the ruling elites, the 
Palaiologoi, Kantakouzenoi and their associates — as had been the case in 
the twelfth century with the Doukai, Komnenoi and Angeloi —, who 
played their roles as patrons, members of the audience, and, occasionally, 
as performers. “Theatrical” acts of public reading, in all their complexity 
and with all their social ramifications as outlined in this chapter, no doubt 
contributed to efforts to keep the early Palaiologan polity together. 
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Religious Texts 


CHAPTER 9 


The Religious World of John Malalas 
David M. Gwynn 


The Chronicle ot John Malalas (c. 49os=c. 570s) will always hold a unique 
place in Byzantine historiography. The oldest extant Byzantine universal 
history, the cighteen books of the Chronic/e cover from Creation down to 
the authors own time in the age of Justinian I (emperor 527-65). 
The identity and motives of the author and the editions and language 
of the text raise complex questions. Yet the Chronicle remains an essential 
source for the social, political and religious world of late antiquity and 
particularly for the dramatic reign of Justinian that forms the subject of 
the eighteenth and last book of the work. The purpose of this chapter is 
to make a small contribution to our understanding of Malalas and his 
Chronicle through a reassessment of his approach to religion and religious 
history, of the reading on which he drew and of his place within the 
religious world in which he lived. 

It is perhaps not fair to say that Malalas was neglected in older Byzantine 
scholarship, for the importance of the Chronicle as a literary and historical 
text has long been recognised. Yet only in recent decades has the Chronicle 
begun to receive the detailed assessment its importance merits. For this 
“rediscovery” of Malalas the majority of the credit must go to Elizabeth 
Jeftreys and her Australian colleagues in the 198os. In 1986 Elizabeth and 
Michael Jeffreys and Roger Scott published the first translation of the full 
text of Malalas in any modern European language.” This was followed in 
1990 by a collection of Srpes în John Malalas, edited by Elizabeth 
Jeftreys, with Brian Croke and Roger Scott.” All subsequent scholarship 


"E. M. Jeffreys, M. ]. Jeffreys, R. Scott, eds., 7he Chronicle of John Malalas: A Translation 
(Melbourne, 1986). All translations from Malalas henceforth come from this volume, while for 
the new standard edition of Malalas Chronicle, see I. Thurn, ed., Joannis Malalae. Chronographia 
(Berlin, 2000). 

E. M. Jeffreys, ed., with B. Croke and R. Scott, Srm4ies în John Walalas (Sydney, 1990). See also 
E. M. Jeftreys, “The Beginning of Byzantine Chronography: John Malalas in G. Marasco, ed., Greek 
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on Malalas and his Chronicle has necessarily built upon the foundations 
laid by these two publications.* 

The Australian translation of Malalas into English and the Srpies that 
formed a companion to that translation shed new light upon a number 
of the most difficult problems that the Chronicle raises for modern scholars. 
The Chronicle survives at length in Greek in only a single defective 
eleventh- or twelfth-century manuscript (Oxford Baroccianus 182), but 
the work was originally widely read and was translated into numerous 
other languages, notably Latin, Syriac and Slavonic.* Several articles in the 
Studies volume assess these different linguistic versions and their signifi- 
cance, and place Malalas within the wider tradition of Byzantine chronicle 
writing. Such analysis is made more complex by the vexed question of 
authorship, for the identity of the Chronicle ”s compiler and the unity 
of the text itself remain subjects of debate. The final sections of Book xviii, 
from the year 532 onwards, reveal a Constantinopolitan focus not shared 
by the earlier books whose author was evidently an Antiochene. This led to 
the belief that the Chronicle originally ended in 532 and was continued 
to 565 or possibly to 574 by a difterent author. Elizabeth Jeffreys and her 
colleagues have argued strongly in favour of a single author who wrote the 
first edition of his C/ronicle while serving under the comes Orientis in 
Antioch. 'The author then continued his text after he moved from Antioch 
to Constantinople, perhaps in ș35 when the office of the comes Orienris 
was virtually abolished.” They have not convinced all their critics," but it is 
this conclusion that has been cautiously adopted here. At the very least, 
the Australian project did succeed in bringing out the literary merits of the 
author, who had frequenily been dismissed as “childish” or “incompetent 
by earlier scholars. The appellation “Malalas' derives from 7p//, the Syriac 
root for “rhetor” or “scholastikos”, and the author deserves credit for his 


and Roman IHistoriography în Late Antiquity, Fourth to Sixth Century A.D. (Leiden, 2003), 497-527, 
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des Johannes Malalas: Autor — Werk — Uberlieferung (Stuttgart, 2016), 169-85. 

For Malalas' connection to Antioch and the comes Orientis, see B. Croke, “Malalas: The Man and his 

Work" in E. M. Jeffreys et al., eds., Studies în John Malalas, 6-11. Croke proposes that “the most likely 

terminus” (19) for the first edition of the Chronicle is after the signing of the Endless Peace with Persia in 

532, Malalas, Chronographia, ed. Thurn, 401 (xvur.76); trans., Jeftreys et al., Chronicle, 282. 
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research and for his simplified linguistic style that made his work accessible 
and helps explain the popularity of the Chronicle for later generations. 

The wide-ranging articles in Spies în John Malalas also include 
contributions on Malalas” sources, his records of buildings and his use 
of chronological structures. Yet there is one subject that receives rela- 
tively little attention, and that concerns the religious attitudes of the 
author. This is not to suggest that this important question was ignored. 
In his introduction to Malalas life and work, Brian Croke explores the 
religious function and structure of the Chronicle and provides a short 
survey of the major evidence for Malalas” approach to religion.” Elizabeth 
Jeffreys” reconstruction of Malalas' worldview further highlights his 
interest in talismans, rituals and mystical and philosophical figures and 
his strong views on Christian millenarianism, all themes to which I will 
return below. In a volume that devotes over one hundred pages to the 
Chronicle's language and manuscript history, however, it is striking that 
just twelve pages divided between two contributors are dedicated expli- 
citly to Malalas' religious beliefs and the religious context within which 
he wrote. 

There are good reasons for this choice of emphasis. The complex 
problems raised by Malalas' unclassical vocabulary, manuscript transmis- 
sion and numerous translations have bedevilled scholarship on the Croz- 
icle. Lt was the great achievement of the Australian project to see the way 
past these problems and make further research possible. "There also appears 
to have been a conscious intention to step away from the older scholarly 
debates over Malalas' religion, particularly in the late nineteenth century, 
which focused to an excessive degree on the author's possible adherence to 
particular Christian doctrines.” We must not exaggerate the religious 
content of the Chronicle. Malalas was not an ecclesiastical historian. ” 
He exhibits very little interest in Christian doctrine and the great councils 
and fathers of the Church, which figure so prominently in other Byzantine 


Croke, “Malalas, 11-17. 

E. M. Jeffreys, “Malalas' World View in Jeffreys et al., eds., Srdies în John Malalas, 63-6. 
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Late Antique East in D. M. Gwynn and S. Bangert, eds., Re/igious Diversity în Late Antiquity 
(Leiden, 2010), 511-—22. 

These older debates, which will be discussed further below, are conveniently summarised in B. Croke, 
“Modern Study of Malalas' in E. M. Jeffreys et al., eds., Studies in John Malalas, 3327. 

See now A. Martin, 'L'histoire ecclsiastique interesse-t-elle Malalas?” in ]. Beaucamp, ed., 
Recherches sur la chronique de Jean Malalas 1 (Paris, 2004), 85—102. 
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chronicles such as the Chronicon Paschale and the Chronographia of 
Theophanes,"' and religious concerns take up relatively little of the overall 
text. This caution needs to be remembered as a counterbalance to the 
argument that follows. 

Nevertheless, it is the fundamental premise of this chapter that close 
analysis of the religious context of the Chronicle of Malalas is essential both 
for our understanding of the author and for how we approach his text as a 
historical source. Malalas” personal religious background and beliefs are not 
easy to define. To quote from the Conclusion to the Srudies în John 
Malalas, his religious interests were not those of a dedicated theologian 
but he was open to religious speculation of the widest sort, on the edges of 
orthodox Christian belief”."* Yet in the final words of that Conclusion, it is 
maintained that “we can, however, look to find in his chronicle a reflection 
of attitudes, beliefs and historical perspectives that were widespread 
throughout the sixth-century Byzantine world'.'* Only by examining again 
the evidence for Malalas' own religious views and how they are expressed 
through his Chronicle can we learn if it is possible to reconcile these two 
potentially, although by no means necessarily, contradictory claims.'* 

Malalas was a Christian: this at least is beyond any possible doubt. As 
Brian Croke declares in the opening paper of the Sruies în John Malalas, 
Byzantine chronicles “fulfilled a religious function ... they explained the 
pattern of God's providence for mankind in a complete and organised 
chronological framework'.'* That framework is explicitly Christian. 
Malalas states in his preface that he will follow the model of sacred history 
laid down by the Christian chronographic tradition led by Sextus Julius 


Unlike the authors of those later chronicles, Malalas was a secular official not a cleric or a monk, 
despite the older argument of Haury, which incorrectly identified John Malalas as John 
Scholastikos, patriarch of Constantinople 565—77. See ]. Haury, “Johannes Malalas identisch mit 
dem Patriarchen Johannes Scholastikos?, BZ, 9 (1900), 337—56. 

Jeffreys et al., “Conclusion”, in Jeffreys et al., Studies în John Malalas, 340. 

Ibid. Michael Maas draws the same judgement when he asserts that the Chronicle of Malalas is “far 
more representative of widely held beliefs in the sixth century than the classicising history of 
Procopius": M. Maas, “Roman Questions, Byzantine Answers: Contours of the Age of Justinian” in 
M. Maas, ed., The Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian (Cambridge, 2005), 18. 

I am by no means the first to propose that further study of the religious dimensions of Malalas' 
Chronicle is required if we are to advance on the foundations laid by the Australian Malalas project. 
Three important volumes of papers on Malalas have been published in the last few years that 
include a number of contributions on religious themes: Beaucamp, ed., Recherches sur la chroniqgue 
de Jean Malalas Î, S. Agusta-Boularot, ]. Beaucamp, A.-M. Bernardi, E. Caire, eds., Recherches sur la 
chronique de Jean Malalas II (Paris, 2006); and Meier, Radtki and Schulz, eds., Die We/tchronik des 
Johannes Malalas. 

Croke, “Malalas', 11. On the chronicle tradition before Malalas, see B. Croke, “The Early 
Development of Byzantine Chronicles in E. M. Jeffreys et al., eds., Srufies în John Malalas, 
27-38. 
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Africanus and Eusebios of Caesarea. World history begins with 
Adam (1.1), and the passage of time is shaped by biblical and Christian 
chronology, which provides the structure into which secular events are 
inserted.'* 

The pagan past is therefore subordinated to the Christian vision of 
history. Following, a rational euhemerist approach, Zeus (1.8—10, 1.13), 
Aphrodite (1.9) and the other Olympian deities are presented in the 
Chronicle as human beings rather than gods, and Zeus indeed is described 
as a member of the tribe of Shem and so incorporated into the Judaco- 
Christian tradition (1.8). ” The majority of Malalas early material on 
ancient Greece and Rome in Books 1-vI is drawn from myth rather than 
classical historiography, notably the long account of the Trojan War in 
Book v, while Books vi-rx trace Roman and Hellenistic history very 
briefly down to Augustus.'* Marginalising the period before the reign of 
the first Roman emperor places the focus on the Incarnation of Christ, 
which spans Books 1x—x. Books x—x11 then cover the rulers of Rome from 
Augustus to Constantine, the first Christian emperor, whose conversion 
begins Book xI11. After the death of Julian “the Apostate (x111.23—5), the 
last pagan emperor, the Christian Empire then endured down to the reigns 
of the emperors under whom Malalas lived: Anastasios (Book xv1), Justin 
(Book xvI1) and Justinian (Book xvrir, the last and longest book of the 
Chronicle). 

Until the final few books, when he could also draw upon oral accounts 
and his own experiences, Malalas' construction of the past derived almost 
exclusively from his use of written sources. '” It has therefore been argued 
that the interpretation of that earlier material likewise depends on previous 
writers and so can reveal little of Malalas himself.” As the Australian 


'* For further discussion of Malalas' approach to chronological structure and his place within the 
chronicle tradition, see M. Whitby, “The Biblical Past in John Malalas and the Paschal Chronicle! in 
H. Amirav and B. Ter Haar Romney, eds., From Rome to Constantinople: Studies în Honour of Averil 
Cameron (Leuven, 2007), 279—302. 

On Malalas' euhemerism, see E. Hărling, Mymos und Pisitis: Zur Deutung heidnischer Mythen in der 

christlichen Weltchronik des Johannes Malalas (Lund, 1980), esp. 43-77. 

18 See further R. Scott, “Malalas” View of the Classical Past in G. Clarke, ed., Reading the Past în Late 
Antiquity (Canberra, 1990), 147—64. 

"9 E. M. Jeffreys, “Malalas' Sources in Jeffreys et al., eds., Studies in John Malalas, 167-216. 

** For an extreme statement of this view, see W. Treadgold, “The Byzantine World Histories of John 
Malalas and Eustathius of Epiphania, International History Review, 29 (2007), 709-45; and 
Treadgold, 7e Early Byzantine Historians (Basingstoke, 2007), 235—56. Treadgold rejects 
Malalas' references to the sources he consulted as fictitious and asserts that Malalas derived 
almost his entire work from one source, Eustathios of Epiphania, whose text he plagiarised and 
then published under his own name. 
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Malalas project has demonstrated once again, however, in his selection of 
material for inclusion and in the structure of that material it is possible to 
trace Malalas' own interests and emphases. The placement of the Incar- 
nation at the exact centre of the work is too perfect, with the Annunciation 
at the conclusion of Book 1x and the birth of Christ in the opening lines of 
Book x. More complex structural plans have been proposed, including 
dividing the Chronicle into three hexads representing Old Testament times 
(Books 1-v1), Rome (Books vrr-—xr1) and the Christian Empire 
(Books xI11—xvI11), a scheme that further emphasises the place in the 
divine plan of the conversion of Constantine at the beginning of the final 
hexad.”' But the central event, as we would expect in a Christian chron- 
icle, is the Incarnation of Christ, and the chronology of Christ's birth and 
death is very important to Malalas, a theme to which I will return later in 
this chapter. 

The Christianity of Malalas is also visible in his unquestioning concep- 
tion of divine providence acting in the world. It is the Christian God who 
oversees the course of history, His will is expressed most frequently 
through the earthquakes that recur throughout the later books of the 
Chronicle and are recorded by Malalas as expressions of /eomenia, the 
“wrath of God”. ” The fire that damaged Antioch in the early 5 20s foretold 
God's coming displeasure” (xvI1.14), and is followed by the great earth- 
quake that struck the city in 526. “Great was the fear of God that occurred 
then, în that those caught in the earth beneath the buildings were inciner- 
ated and sparks of fire appeared out of the air and burned anyone they 
struck like lightning (xv11.16). Christians were not spared, and “no holy 
chapel nor monastery nor any other holy place remained which had not 
been torn apart (xv11.16). The toll is said to have approached a quarter of 
a million dead. “For this was the great festival of the Ascension of Christ 
our God and a great throng of visitors had come to town (Xv11.16). 

Malalas offers no explanation for what caused Antioch to suffer God's 
wrath on one of the holiest days of the Christian year. * Yet he also offers 
no protest or complaint, and even amid the destruction he can find 


** Scott, “Malalas View, 1 59-60. 

** In the later sections of the Chronicle (Malalas, Chronograpbia ed. Thurn, 370-1 (xvur.28), trans. 
Jeffreys et al., Chronicle, 258; and from Thurn 384 (xvur.5 5); trans. Jeftreys et al., 268, onwards), 
theomenia is replaced by the more prosaic seismos. 

"3 It is tempting to seek to impose a religious interpretation here and elsewhere in the Chronicle (see 
for example Malalas, Chronograpbia, ed. Thurn, 265 (1.35); trans. Jeftreys et al., Chronicle, 186, 
when Nicaea, the site of the first ecumenical council in 325, is first struck by an earthquake under 
Valens, an emperor whom Malalas describes as an “Arian'). But Malalas himself draws no explicit 
implications. 
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evidence of God's care for His people. “For pregnant women who had been 
buried for twenty or even thirty days were brought up from the rubble in 
good health, many, who gave birth underground beneath the rubble, 
were brought up unharmed with their babies and survived” (xvIr.16). 
God further revealed His love through a sign. “On the third day after 
the collapse the Holy Cross appeared in the sky in the clouds above the 
northern district of the city, and all who saw it stayed weeping and praying 
for an hour (xvIr.16). 

Ar first sight this might appear to modern eyes as a simplistic and 
perhaps even laughable expression of superstition and blind faith. Yet 
Malalas reveals a trust in God's providence and grace that had the strength 
to survive even the devastation of his beloved city. Nor is his conception of 
providence always so straightforward. In Antioch in 526 all faced destruc- 
tion, protected neither by religion nor morality. Two years later, the 
carthquake that shook Laodicea in 528 destroyed half the city, “including 
the Jewish synagogues”, and the 7,500 people killed included “a large 
number of Hebrews and a few Christians” (xvrrr.28). However, “the 
churches of the city remained intact, being preserved by God 
(xvI11.28)..* God was less merciful to Christians when He unleashed 
the great plague in 542, but in this instance at least His motives are 
explained. “The Lord God saw that man's transgressions had multiplied 
and he caused the overthrow of man on the earth, leading to his destruc- 
tion in all cities and lands. The plague lasted a while, so that there were not 
enough people to bury the dead” (xvr11.92). For Malalas, as for many of 
his contemporaries, the world could be a very dangerous place, and the 
wrath of God inspired fear and required supplication. Not even the 
recurring, disasters that he described, however, could shake his confidence 
in the love of God for His people. 

From the structure of the Chronicle and the actions of God within its 
text, we can accept without further argument that Malalas was Christian. 
Rather more difficult is the task of defining just what being Christian 
meant to Malalas. It has often been said that Malalas shows little interest 
in doctrine or heresy and this is largely true, although the evidence 
merits further analysis. Yet Malalas does have strong religious interests. 
He was apparenitly fascinated by the mystical knowledge possessed by 


*+ In Constantinople slightly later Hagia Sophia was less fortunate, for in 558 “the dome of the Great 
Church was being restored, for it had cracked in several places because of the shocks that had 
occurred through God's benevolence. Malalas, Chronographia, ed. Thurn, 297 (xvu1.128); trans. 
Jeffreys et al., Chronicle, 297. 
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philosophers, oracles and holy men and women, and by the rituals and 
talismans of what we might describe as magic. He also had committed 
views on Christian millenarianism and the possible Second Coming of 
Christ, which may have motivated his decision to write the Chronicle in 
the first place. All these themes are discussed further below, for they raise 
wo fundamental questions. First, what do Malalas” interests reveal 
regarding the nature of his own Christianity? Is it accurate to describe 
his Chronicle, in the words of Elizabeth Jeftreys, as revealing “a whole series 
of strands of barely Christian beliefs and superstitions, which had him, the 
chronicler of an apparently Christian society, in thrall, whilst Christian 
doctrines and heresies left him unmoved'?"* Second, in light of the often 
idiosyncratic values that Malalas upholds, to what extent are we justified 
in speaking of him as in any way representative of the religious world in 
which he lived? 

Malalas says almost nothing regarding the doctrinal controversies that 
divided the Christian Roman Empire. He is aware of the “Arian' Contro- 
versy în the fourth century, for he follows the orthodox tradition in 
condemning Constantius II (x111.17) and Valens (x111.34) as “Exakionites” 
(Arians'), ” and he refers to the confiscation of Arian” churches in his own 
time under Justinian (xvi11.84). ” None of these passages make any 
reference to doctrine, and neither does Malalas” very brief account of 
Nicaea in 325, when “the Council of 318 Bishops took place against Arius, 
concerning the Christian faith” (111.11). There is no allusion to the 
Nicene Creed and the debates over the true divinity of the Son and the 
relationship between the Persons of the Trinity, or to the struggles of 
Athanasios of Alexandria against the “Arian heresy”, the themes that 
dominate our ecclesiastical records for the fourth century. The only hint 
that Malalas knew the issues at stake occurs in his brief description of the 
Council of Constantinople in 381, which met “concerning the consub- 
stantiality of the Holy Spirit (x111.40). Malalas is also the earliest extant 
Greek source to record the legend that Constantine was baptised by 


*5 Jeffreys, “Literary Genre, 521. 

** “This traditional characterisation of these two emperors as “Arian' likewise occurs in passages 
attributed to the chronicler John of Antioch (S. Mariev, ed., Ioannis Antiocheni fragmenta quae 
supersunt omnia (Berlin, 2008), fragments 201 and 207-9), whose relationship to Malalas remains a 
subject for debate. 

Malalas also records the earlier expulsion of the “Arians' from their churches by Theodosios 
I (Thurn ed., Chronographia 187 (11.37); trans. Jeffreys et al., Chronicle 266) and Leo I (295 
(xrv.41); trans. Jeffreys et al., Chronicle 205), although he reports that Justinian originally expelled 
other heresies but left “Arian' churches alone (Thurn ed., Chronograpbia 357 (xvIn.7); trans. Jeffreys 
et al., Chronicle, 247). 
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Sylvester of Rome (X111.2) rather than by the “Arian' Eusebios of 
Nikomedia. This legend was to become central to later Byzantine polemic 
over the orthodoxy of Constantine, as we see from Theophanes, who 
denounces Constantine's historical baptism by Eusebios of Nikomedia as 
an “Arian forgery (Annus Mundi 5814).* Malalas appears unaware of any 
such debate, omitting, Eusebios entirely and preferring to emphasise the 
simple fact that “the Emperor Constantine became a Christian. ? 

Concerning the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies that continued unabated during his own lifetime, Malalas is only 
slightly more forthcoming. After the preaching of Nestorios in Constan- 
tinople inspired a riot, the Council of Ephesus in 431 was summoned 
“against Nestorios, to depose him from his see. The Council was led by 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria the Grear' (xrv.25). Nestorios teachings are 
omitted, as are the debates that followed his expulsion, and even the great 
Council of Chalcedon in 451 merits no more than the briefest passing 
description as “the Council of 630 bishops (x1v.30). One could scarcely 
realise from those few words that the ecclesiastical and doctrinal decisions 
of Chalcedon were to cause divisions within Eastern Christianity that have 
not healed to this day. 

The ongoing conflicts play little role in the later books of Malalas' 
Chronicle. A number of bishops are said to have been deposed because 
they were “Nestorian”, including three bishops of Antioch (Stephen (xv.6), 
Kalandion (xv.6), Flavian (xv1.11)) and two bishops of Constantinople 
(Euphemios (xvI.11) and Makedonios (xv1.11)). Most significantly, 
in the year 512, “a civic insurrection took place among the Byzantines in 
Constantinople over Christian belief, because the emperor [Anastasios, 
491-518] wanted to add to the 7risagion the phrase they use in the astern 
cities, “he who was crucified for us, have mercy on us”. The population of 
the city crowded together and rioted violently on the grounds that some- 
thing, alien had been added to the Christian faith” (xvr.19). The rioters 
burned the house of the ex-prefect Marinos the Syrian, possibly Malalas” 
source, who they believed had inspired Anastasios” action."” “They found 


25 C. de Boor, ed., Theophanis Chronographia (Leipzig, 1883—5), vol. 1, 25. 

*9 For a detailed comparison between the accounts of Constantine in Malalas and Theophanes, see 
R. Scott, “The Image of Constantine in Malalas and Theophanes in P. Magdalino, ed., New 
Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, qth — 13th Centuries (Aldershot, 1994); 
STI. 

39 Earlier in 512 Marinos had defeated a naval attack by the rebel Vitalian. Malalas makes no reference 
to Vitalian's claims to defend Chalcedonian orthodoxy against Anastasios, merely declaring that 
“Christ the Saviour and the emperor's zyche had won the victory. Thurn, ed., Chronographia 332 
(xv1.16); trans. Jeffreys et al., Chronicle 227. 
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an eastern monk in the house whom they seized and killed and then, 
carrying his head on a pole, they chanted “Here is the enemy of the 
Trinity” (vr.19). Finally Anastasios quieted the rioters and then took 
steps to eliminate the ring-leaders, and so, to Malalas” approval, “excellent 
order and no little fear prevailed in Constantinople and in every city of the 
Roman state (xvI.19).' 

Anastasios died in 518, and in the first year of Justin 1 (518—27) the 
bishop Severos of Antioch fled his see, to be replaced by Paul. The new 
bishop included in the diptychs of the churches of each city the 
630 bishops of the Council of Chalcedon. As a result there was a great 
schism and many broke communion with him, stating that those who 
followed the Council supported the doctrines of Nestorios' (xv11.6). Later 
in Justin's reign Paul's successor, Euphrasios, “carried out a great persecu- 
tion of those known as Orthodox, and put many to death” (xvir.11). 
The *Orthodox' here are those who rejected the Council of Chalcedon, 
usually identified in modern scholarship as the “Monophysites' or 
“Miaphysites'. The unavailing measures to secure Christian unity culmin- 
ate in the first edition of Malalas” Chronic/e with a rescript of Justinian sent 
to the cities in 530/1, 


saying that those who did not take communion în the holy churches should 
be sent into exile, for they were excusing themselves by citing the Council 
of Chalcedon, that is, the Council of 630 Bishops. A riot broke out in 
Antioch, and the mob buzst into the bishop's residence, throwing stones 
and chanting insults. Those who were in the patriarchate came out, 
together with the comes Orientis, and resisted them with missiles and stones 
and killed many of the rioters. (xvIr1.64)** 


All the passages cited above are embedded within a text dominated by 
military and political events and civic affairs, and so are far less prominent 
in the overall scheme of the Chronicle than their presentation here might 
suggest. It was on the basis of this very limited evidence that Brian Croke 
understandably concludes that unlike a number of his contemporaries, 
“Malalas was not inclined to dwell on contemporary theological 


3 On the events of 512, see further M. Meier, '“Zraupooeis 5 nuăs — Der Aufstand gegen Anastasios 
im Jahr ș12', Millennium, 4 (2007) 157-237. 

** Slightly later in Book xvui there is another brief reference to an edict of Justinian “concerning the 
orthodox faith and against impious heretics”. Malalas, Chronographia ed. Thurn, 402 (xvu.78); 
trans. Jeffreys et al., Chronicle, 282—3. This edict of 533 is quoted in full in the entry for that year in 
the Chronicon paschale and possibly stood at the end of the edition of Malalas that the Chronicor 
paschale's author used (Treadgold, Ezr/y Byzantine Historians, 240, n. 59), although this cannot be 
proven. 
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developments and ecclesiastical discord'.”* Yet in rejecting the older 
scholars who had sought to identify a Miaphysite influence on the Chron- 
icle;** Croke also asserts that despite his reticence Malalas was “clearly 
orthodox." This claim is supported by Elizabeth Jeftreys, who declares 
that Malalas “must have been an orthodox Chalcedonian”.** He may 
employ the term “Nestorian” as an insult and refer to the Miaphysites as 
“those known as Orthodox" (xvir.11), but this is explained as Malalas' 
reflection of contemporary Antiochene language and not an indication 
of his own theological views.” There is no expression of support for 
Miaphysite heroes such as Severos of Antioch, and although his account 
of the Zrisagion riot in 512 does not condemn the added clause that was 
believed to express Miaphysite views, he may have been influenced by his 
probable source, the Miaphysite Marinos the Syrian."* 

It is apparent from the preceding paragraphs that Malalas was far less 
influenced by the doctrinal debates of his time than the ecclesiastical 
writers whose views dominate so much of our evidence. This relative lack 
of interest in theology, which Malalas shared with his contemporaries 
Prokopios and John Lydos,"” is a strong indication that these doctrinal 
debates were not perhaps so all-pervasive in the age of Justinian as is 
sometimes assumed. Nevertheless, even a man like Malalas who tried to 
step back from the debates was still influenced by them. There are 
theological views visible in the Chronicle, and those views cannot easily 
be described as “orthodox Chalcedonian”. What polemical emphasis 
appears in Malalas is directed against those who persecuted the opponents 
of Chalcedon, and the term of abuse he uses, “Nestorian”, was traditionally 


33 Croke, “Malalas”, 17. 

34 The arguments are surveyed in Croke, “Modern Study, 3327: see in particular C. E. Gleye, 
“Beitrăge zur Johannesfrage, BZ, 5 (1896), 422-64; E. Chernousov, “Etudes sur Malalas, 
Byzantion, 3 (1926), 65-72; and the brief references in K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des ostromischen Reiches (527-1453) (Munich, 
1897), 331; and H. Hunger, Die Pochspracbliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich, 1978), 
vol. 1, 320 (who argues that the text down to 532 is Miaphysite and Antiochene, from 532 on 
Chalcedonian and Constantinopolitan). Croke is particularly influenced by E. Patzig, “Der 
angebliche Monophysitismus des Malalas”, BZ, 7 (1898), 111-28, in which Patzig sets out to 
counter Gleye's arguments in favour of Malalas Miaphysite influences, although Croke rightly 
rejects Patzig's own conclusion that Malalas was in fact a “Nestorian!. 

35 Croke, “Malalas”, 16. 36 Jeffreys, “Malalas' World View, 63. 37 Croke, “Malalas”, 1ș. 

3% Tbid., 16; E.M. Jeffreys, “Chronological Structures in the Chronicle in Jeffreys et al., eds., Sruies în 

John Malalas, 164. 

This was noted in R. Scott, “Malalas and his Contemporaries' in Jeffreys et al., Srudies în John 

Malalas, 67-85, although with liutle analysis. On recent debates over the religious views of 

Prokopius, see M. Whitby, “Religious Views of Procopius and Agathias”, Eleczrum, 13 (2007), 

73-93. 
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directed against the adherents of the Council of 451. Malalas' approach to 
Church history was certainly shaped by his Antiochene background,” but 
ncither this nor the sources on which he drew are sufficient to explain away 
those rare episodes in the Chronicle where a theological bias does come 
through. It would seem more natural to regard Malalas as a moderate 
opponent of Chalcedon,*" but not openly polemical, and more concerned 
with the rhythms of civic and imperial society than with doctrinal debates. 

A couple of further observations need to be made here. When scholars 
speak of Malalas as “Chalcedonian” or “Miaphysite”, we must remember 
that when he composed the original text of his Chronicle in the 53os these 
categories did not have the force they would later acquire. The separate 
Miaphysite Church in Syria only began to emerge as an independent entity 
through the activities of Jacob Baradeus from the ș4os onwards. In the 
$20s and 5 30s many still sought reconciliation between the supporters and 
opponents of Chalcedon, and Malalas' use of the term “Nestorian” is highly 
appropriate in this context, for it was through their shared hostility to 
alleged followers of Nestorios that Justinian would seek to find common 
ground between these groups through his condemnation of the Three 
Chapters in c. 544. Malalas, one suspects, would have supported such 
reconciliation. However, he says little of Justinian's efforts to achieve 
ecclesiastical unity beyond a reference to an “edict concerning the orthodox 
faith and against impious heretics” (xvI11.78), a council of Constantinople 
of uncertain date (xvI11.83), and several short notices on the varying 
fortunes of Vigilius of Rome (xvI11.97-8, 107, 111).*" It was in part 
due to his lack ofan obvious doctrinal allegiance that Malalas would prove 
an acceptable source to later writers whose religious attitudes varied widely. 
His Chronicle was exploited with little expression of hostility to its author 
by men as diverse as John of Ephesus, Evagrios, John of Antioch and the 
compiler of the Chronicon Paschale.” 


9 This is particularly true of the attention he pays to the succession of Patriarchs of Antioch: see 
Jeftreys, “Chronological Structures, 162-—4. 

+: Here, although on rather different grounds, | agree with Treadgold, Far/y Byzantine Fistorians, 236. 

For a more neutral conclusion, see V. H. Drecoll, “Miaphysitische Tendenzen bei Malalas? in 

Meier, Radtki and Schulz, eds., Die We/tchronik des Johannes Malalas, 45—57. 

Given the very limited detail Malalas offers on Justinian's ecclesiastical policy, whose importance to 

the emperor cannot be in doub, it is uncertain how far R. Scott (“Malalas, the Secret History, and 

Justinian's Propaganda, DOP, 39 (1985), 99-—109) is correct to argue that Malalas drew to a 

significant degree on court propaganda in constructing, his account of Justinian's reign. 

See E. M. Jeffreys, “Malalas in Greek” in Jeffreys et al., eds. Srpies in John Malalas, 249—54; and 

W. Witakowski, “Malalas in Syriac' in Jeffreys et al., eds, Sru4ies în John Malalas, 299-310. One 

exception is the Egyptian chronicler John of Nikiu who, according to Patzig (“Der angebliche 

Monophysitismus', 128), described Malalas as a “heretic'. 
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For the present enquiry into the religious elements that shape the 
Chronicle ot Malalas, Christian theology and heresy are less significant 
than other themes that appear to have attracted Malalas' more personal 
attention. Most notably, Malalas reveals a fascination for what Elizabeth 
Jeffreys has described as “the underbelly of the Byzantine Christianised 
society..** This category includes rituals and talismans, mystics and 
wonder-workers, and oracles. Much of the material that Malalas presents 
on these subjects might once have been described as “pagan superstition! 
and has been presented as challenging or conflicting with his Christian 
beliefs. Yet as we have already seen, Malalas in his Chronicle seeks to 
incorporate pagan myth and history into a vision of the world that is 
explicitly Christian. The same model underlies his approach to pagan 
religion, which he traces from the past into the Christian present to 
reinforce the providential role of God in the events of his own time. 

Malalas places particular emphasis on rituals and the use of talismans, 
from Greco-Roman antiquity through to the Christian Empire. The 
wonder-worker Apollonios of Tyana created numerous talismans during 
the reign of Domitian (X.51): talismans against storks, the river Lykos, 
tortoises and horses in Byzantium, and against the North Wind, scorpions 
and mosquitoes in Antioch (the latter also required a ritual procession in 
which busts of Ares with suspended shields and daggers were carried to 
chants of “Out with the mosquitoes”). The greatest talismans and rituals 
relate to the foundation of cities. According to Malalas, when a new city 
was founded in antiquity a maiden was sacrificed and her image preserved 
as a statue, the zyche of the city.*” Alexander the Great sacrificed a girl he 
named Macedonia when he founded Alexandria in Egypt (VInI.1), 
Aimathe was sacrificed by Seleucus Nicator for Antioch (vrir.13). This 
tradition culminated for Malalas with Constantine at Constantinople, who 
named the zyche of his new city Anthousa but who rejected the maiden 
sacrifice and instead “made a bloodless sacrifice to God” (x111.7). The first 
Christian emperor also placed in his city the most famous of all urban 
protective talismans: the Palladion. Stolen from Troy by Odysseus and 
Diomedes (v.43), it was given by Diomedes to Aeneas (vI.24), whose 
descendants Romulus and Remus brought it to Rome (vI1.1). There it 
remained, until “Constantine took secretly from Rome the wooden statue 


+1 Jefreys, “Literary Genre”, 517. 
* A. Moffatt, “A Record of Public Buildings and Monuments in Jeffreys et al., eds., Spies in John 
Malalas, 105—7; Jettreys, “Malalas' World View, 57-8. 
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known as the Palladion and placed it in the forum he built, beneath the 
column which supported his statue” (x111.7).* 

Constantine's translation of the Palladion to his new city represented 
the continuity from the ancient past to the Christian Empire. But the reign 
of Constantine likewise saw the rediscovery of the greatest of all Christian 
talismans to bless the new age. “The emperor Constantine sent his mother, 
lady Helena, to Jerusalem to seek for the precious Cross. She found the 
precious Cross, with the five nails, and brought it back. From that time 
Christianity prospered in every way” (X111.5). Yet Malalas' tone is not one 
of naked Christian triumphalism. Some pagan temples were destroyed, 
including the Serapeum (x111.48), wrongly attributed to Honorius rather 
than Theodosios I, and others were reused in Constantinople (111.39) and 
elsewhere (111.37). But equally, ancient monuments could be reinter- 
preted as Christian (1v.13), and the only explicit reference to the destruc- 
tion of pagan books and the “pictures and statues of their loathsome gods' 
(xv111.136) occurs near the end of Book xviii in the section added in the 
second edition of the Chronicle." Malalas” vision is one of Christian 
completion of the past not rejection of it, as we see again in his attitude 
towards miracle workers and oracles. 

Malalas reveals a recurring interest in mysfikoi, individuals who pos- 
sessed superior wisdom and/or were capable of magic or the working of 
miracles.** Once again, these individuals form a chain that unites Greek 
and Roman mythology (Hephaistos (1.15), Perseus (11.13), Dionysios 
(11.24)) with Old Testament and Roman history (Joshua (1v.3), Sampson 
(1v.17), Augustus (*.6)), and connect that past to Malalas” present. After 
Augustus, “a high priest with mystic knowledge, and emperor” (x.6), there 
is a long gap until the last-named 7pysz;kos, Maurianus (xv.16), who lived 
under Zeno and may have been Malalas” source. However, the mystical 
tradition does not fail in the intervening centuries, but passes into the 
hands of the followers of Christ. The supremacy of the Christian inherit- 
ance is confirmed by the victory of the apostle Peter over Simon Magus, 


1% On the movement of the Palladion and the iyche of Constantinople, see further C. Ando, “The 
Palladium and the Pentateuch: 'Towards a Sacred Topography of the Later Roman Empire), 
Phoenix, 55 (2001), 397-404. 

+7 Moffatt, “Record of Public Buildings”, 102. When a statue of Julian “the Apostate' in Constantinople 
fell down, a cross was erected in its place, but the original destruction was not apparenily deliberate. 
Malalas, Chronographia, ed. Thurn, 404 (xvur.82); trans. Jeffreys et al., Chronicle, 284). 

41% On the different categories of mystikoi in Malalas, see A.-M. Bernardi, “Les mystikoi dans la chronique 
de Jean Malalas in Beaucamp, ed., Recherches sur la chronique de Jean Malalas I, 5 3—64. 
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a man capable of powerful magic and who claimed falsely to be Christ 
(x.32—4),*” and by the glory of the martyrs."” Visions and powers of 
healing are now held by the Christian heirs of the ancients, just as 
Christian relics have taken over the roles of older talismans, for it was 
the Christian God who inspired all such knowledge when he first gave 
wisdom to Adam and his son Seth (1.1). 

Malalas' vision of the Greco-Roman past prefiguring the Christian 
present is perhaps most explicit in his approach to pagan oracles. Several 
major pre-Christian figures are said to have recognised the Trinity and 
predicted the coming of Christ (Hermes Trismegistos (11.5); Orpheus 
(1v.8—10); Plato (vIr.15) and the Pythian oracles at Memphis (111.13) 
and on the Hellespont (1v.12)). The oracles culminate again with 
Augustus, who when he asked who his successor would be was informed 
by the Pythia that “a Hebrew child ruling as god over the blessed ones bids 
me abandon this abode and return to Hades” (x.5). This and other oracles 
are known to have been in circulation in the sixth century, particularly 
through the collection usually described as the Tiibingen Theosophy, and 
so were certainly not unique to Malalas.”' But set alongside his wider 
approach to pagan history and religion throughout his Chronicle, the 
oracles form part of a coherent vision that saw Christianity as the natural 
continuation of wisdom and beliefs held by the most learned of mankind 
from the beginning of Creation. 

The final religious element that shapes Malalas' conception of his 
Chronicle is perhaps the most important for understanding his original 
aims. But 1 will treat this dimension of his thought only briefly, for here we 
are again indebted to Elizabeth Jeftreys, who in a series of important 
articles has revealed the significance of Malalas almost unique 


+9 For the ancient tradition of Simon Magus, see M. ]. Edwards, “Simon Magus, the Bad Samaritan! in 
M. ]. Edwards and S$. Swain, eds., Portrait: Biographical Representation în the Greek and Latin 
Literature of the Roman Empire (Oxtord, 1997), 69-91. 

Malalas predictably placed particular emphasis on martyrs with Antiochene connections whose cults 
remained influential in his day, including Ignatios (Malalas, Cronographia, ed. Thurn, 208-9 
(x1.10); trans. Jeffreys et al., Chronicle, 146), Babylas (233—4 (x11.3 5); trans. Jeffreys et al., Chronicle, 
165-6), and Kosmas and Damianos (234—5 (x11.36); trans. Jeffreys et al., Chronicle, 166-7). On 
Malalas' use of hagiography and his knowledge of Christian saints and martyrs, see P. Boulhol, “La 
geste des saints et histoire du monde: Ă propos des sources hagiographiques de Malalas' in 
Beaucamp, Recherches sur la chronique de Jean Malalas Î, 103—16. 

On the Theosophy, see further P. F. Beatrice, Anonymi Monopbysitae Theosophia: An Attempt at 
Reconstruction (Leiden, 2001). 
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interpretation of the chronology of the birth and death of Christ.'" 
Immediately following the announcement of Christ's birth, placed as we 
have already seen in the opening section of Book x at the precise centre of 
the Chronicle, Malalas declares that Christ was born in year 5967 from 
Creation and crucified in year 6000 (x.2). The same calculation is then 
repeated in a digression within Malalas” account of the years cE 528/9 near 
the beginning of the reign of Justinian (xvI11.8). Yet in traditional Byzan- 
tine Christian chronography, the birth of Christ was placed in the year 
5500. According to the principle of chiliasm, Christian world history was 
organised into blocks of one thousand years that each corresponded to one 
of the seven days of Creation,"” and so the year 6000 potentially heralded 
the Second Coming of Christ. Fundamental to Malalas is his insistence 
that the year 6ooo is already in the past, and so could not be reached either 
in 491 (the year 6000 in the Alexandrian calendar)”* or in 528/9, despite 
the recurring natural disasters of his times. For Elizabeth Jeffreys, Malalas” 
aim “was to demonstrate that mankind could live unperturbed by fears of 
God's “benevolent chastisement” since the millennium in which they were 
living was that ushered in at the moment of Christ's resurrection, and 
atonement for man's sins: this, indeed, was his motive for writing the 
chronicle'.”* 

Jeftreys” argument is highly compelling. The period on either side of Ap 
oo saw considerable agitation in both Greek and Syriac writers that the 
year 6000 was approaching,'“ and Malalas must be seen within the context 
of this wider debate. As Jeffreys has again observed, however, Malalas own 
views were highly idiosyncratic. The only roughly contemporary source 
that appears to share Malalas” conviction that Christ's crucifixion fell in the 
year 6000 is a fragment from a sermon of Hesychios of Miletus."” 
Hesychios” relationship to Malalas is uncertain and it is equally conceivable 


5* For the argument summarised here, see in particular Jeffreys, “Chronological Structures”, 111—20; 
and E. M. Jeffreys, “Malalas' Use of the Past in G. Clarke, ed., Reading the Past în Late Antiquity 
(Canberra, 1990), 121-—46, restated in Jeffreys, “Literary Genre, 519—21. 

One thousand years corresponds to a single day in the eyes of God, “for a thousand years in your 
sight are like yesterday when it is past, or like a watch in the nighr (Psalms 9o:4 NRSV). 
Malalas entry for AD 491 has been abridged by the editor of our extant Greek manuscript, but 
appears to indicate that there was originally another temporal digression here on the question of 
when six thousand years from Creation would fall. Malalas, Chronographia ed. Thurn, 31718 
(xv.16); trans., Jeffreys et al., Chronicle, 219. 

35 Jeffreys, “Malalas” Use of the Past, 137. 

See W. Brandes, “Anastasios O AIKOPOZ: Endzeiterwartung und Kaiserkritik in Byzanz um 500 n. 
Chr.', BZ, go (1997), 24-63. 

The relevant passage is given in L. Dindorf, ed., Jozrnis Malalae Chronographia (Bonn, 1831), 
lii—liii. 
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that Hesychios could have derived his argument from Malalas or con- 
versely that he was Malalas” source.”* Malalas” emphasis on the year 528/9, 
on the other hand, is entirely unique. Possibly his temporal digression in 
the entry for that year was addressed to the Antiochenes, to reassure those 
who feared that recent calamities, particularly the great earthquake of 526, 
heralded the coming of the end.*” Yet no other evidence suggests that this 
was a major issue at the time,“ and it is notable that Malalas highly 
personalised chronology left no mark on Byzantine millennial debates, 
despite the apparent popularity of his Chronicle for later writers. Here as 
elsewhere, Malalas” interest in millenarianism reflects the climate of his 
age, but his approach is very much his own.” 

All the elements considered in this limited analysis of the religious 
interests of Malalas and his Chronicle have pointed towards the same twin 
conclusions. Malalas was shaped by the sixth-century world in which he 
lived. That world was never as black and white as a number of contem- 
porary ecclesiastical writers would like to suggest, never rigidly divided 
between Chalcedonian and Miaphysite, Christian and pagan. There were 
divisions, as Malalas too attests, over doctrine, practices and concepts of 
religious time and space. But Malalas” essential vision is one of continuity 
rather than conflict, the Christian present emerging from the pagan past 
that was itself under the providence of the Christian God. Through his 
construction of that vision, Malalas emerges as a witness to how a reason- 
ably well-read sixth-century man could interpret his world and its history. 
In many respects he is perhaps more typical than the highly educared 
elite writers such as Prokopios or the ecclesiastical historians such as 
Evagrios on whom we so often focus, and he exerted considerable influ- 
ence on later chroniclers and historians. As Elizabeth Jeffreys has repeat- 
edly emphasised, Malalas offers “a fascinating example of the Byzantine 
mentalite” ot his world.” 

Yet the Chronicle of Malalas is at the same time one of the most deeply 
idiosyncratic works of Byzantine literature. Some of Malalas' apparent 


58 Jeffreys, “Malalas in Greek”, 255, n. 18. 

*% Jefreys, “Chronological Structures”, 118. This seems more plausible than the other interpretation 
proposed by Jeffreys (118-19), concerning the date of Easter Sunday in 528. 

S* “There is no contemporary support for Croke's claim (Croke, “Malalas”, 12) that Malalas' cosmic 
chronology “was considered very important in the 530s, or that millenarian ideas influenced 
Justinian and his presentation of his reign (Scott, “Secret History, 108-9). 

* “The closest parallel to Malalas' contemporary yet idiosyncratic approach is perhaps Kosmas 
Indikopleustes (Scott, “Malalas and his Contemporaries, 78—9), although Malalas' Chronicle 
attained a popularity that Kosmas' Christian Topography would never achieve. 

%2 Jeffreys, “Beginning of Byzantine Chronography', 525. 
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eccentricities may reflect his Antiochene and Syriac background, including 
his interest in pagan oracles and in millenarianism.“” It has also been 
argued that Malalas” emphasis on rituals and oracles rather than theology 
makes him in some sense a representative of sixth-century popular religion, 
just as his simpler and less classicising style made him more accessible 
than the ornate rhetoric of Prokopios. But limited attention to doctrine 
and a knowledge of religion that transcends the narrow canon of patristic 
Christianity does not necessarily equate to “popular”. Malalas” interest in 
the continuity of pagan and Christian history is shared by a number of his 
elite contemporaries; and while he is not always either a clear or polished 
writer, he does derive from the educated classes. Even within the elite, 
moreover, some of Malalas” beliefs appear to remain unique. No other 
extant author compares to his diverse yet selective spectrum of religious 
interests. This is perhaps best attested by the millenarian views that may 
have provided his original motivation, but which, like other peculiarities of 
his work, were to be ignored by the later writers who otherwise so valued 
his Chronicle. In the field of religious studies, as in other fields of Late 
Antique and Byzantine history and historiography, Malalas thus remains a 
puzzle and a challenge. He composed a work that both reflected the fears 
and convictions of his age and expressed his own at times highly personal 
beliefs and values. If we are to exploit fully that text as a source for earlier 
history and as a window into the period in which it was written, we must 
remain aware of these two at times contradictory elements that characterise 
the Chronicle of Malalas. 


Further Reading 


The key primary source is: I. Thurn, ed., Joapnis Malalae. Chronographia (Berlin, 
2000); E. M. Jeftreys, M. ]. Jeffreys and R. Scott, eds. and trans,, 
The Chronicle of John Malalas (Melbourne, 1986). Studies include: E. M. 
Jeffreys, with B. Croke and R. Scott, eds., Studies în John Malalas (Sydney, 
1990); M. Meier, C. Radtki and F. Schulz, eds., Die We/rchronik des 
Johannes Malalas: Autor — Werk — Uberlieferung (Stuttgart, 2016). 


% On this question, which merits further analysis but which I have not had the opportunity to 
examine in detail here, see Croke, “Malalas”, 12-14, and in particular Jeffreys, “Malalas' World 
View. 


CHAPTER 10 


Oikonomia în he FHlymns of Romanos the Melode 
Johannes Koder 


In his role as a poet and creator of hymns or sermons in the form of 
hymns, which he himself sang or recited, Romanos the Melode (c. 485 — 
after 562) sought above all else to impart the faith." According to popular 
belief, he authored more than a thousand hymns.” Of the approximately 
ninety hymns transmitted under his name, around sixty should, in the 
opinion of his twentieth-century editors, be regarded as authentic.” Seen 
from the perspective of literary history, these are to be classified as 
liturgical hymnography. However, they also reflect the theological 
disputes of the fifth and sixth centuries. Indeed, Romanos attempted 
in his hymns to impart the content of these theological issues to the 
faithful present at the liturgy, albeit often in a somewbhat simplified 
manner. Rather than by means of reading, his audience thus received 
Romanos” compositions through listening, a means of transmission more 
typical of liturgical poetry than of any other genre in Byzantine literature. 
Two factors in particular allowed for an enhanced reception of the 
hymns” message: the rhythmical and vocal performance of the cantor 


" Iwould like to thank Leena Mari Peltomaa of Vienna, for her valuable suggestions for improving and 
expanding, this chapter. My gratitude also goes to the anonymous readers for their suggestions. This 
chapter was translated into English by Jonathan Martin, Judith Ryder and Teresa Shawcross. 

* See the Synaxar for October 1st, section 3, in H. Delehaye, ed., Synaxarium Ecclesiae 
Constantinopolitanae (Brussels, 1902), 95—184. 

? Editions: ]. Grosdidier de Matons, ed., Romanos le Melode. FHlymnes, 5 vols. (Paris, 1964-81), with 
French translation; P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, eds., Sancti Romani melodi cantica: Cantica 
genuina (Oxford, 1963) and Sancti Romani melodi cantica: Cantica dubia (Berlin, 1970); 
R. Maisano, ed., Romano îl melode. Cantici, 2 vols. (Turin, 2002), with Italian translation. See 
also ]. Koder, Romanos Melodos. Die Hymnen, îibersetzt und erlăutert, 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 2005-6), 
with German translation. In what follows, I use the edition and numbering of Grosdidier de 
Matons; in the case of the few hymns not included in that edition, I follow the edition and 
numbering of P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis. In his recent work, ]. H. Barkhuizen has translated 
thirteen hymns into English: ]. H. Barkhuizen, Romanos ze Melodist: Poet and Preacher: 
Introduction with Annotated Translation of Selected Poetic Homilies (Durbanville, 2012). Of 
particular relevance are the observations found in his introduction (5-15) concerning the 
linguistic and literary background of Romanos the Melode. 
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(7nelodos) reciting from the ambo, and the active involvement of the 
audience, who sang, the refrain.* 

Romanos paid special attention to the dogmatic teachings regarded as 
orthodox during, the reign of Justinian I, taking heed of the position of the 
emperor on such matters.” Although he himself was not a theologian in the 
modern sense of the word, his work nevertheless provides evidence of his 
familiarity with, and promotion of, the prevailing theological positions in 
Constantinople at the time. 

In his vevre as a whole, Romanos gives central ideological import- 
ance to the redemption of humanity as an integral aspect of the 
Christian doctrine of salvation. God's will to redeem finds its expression 
in the divine oikonomia. Because the notion of oikonomia plays such an 
important role in Romanos poetry, it forms the focus of this chapter, 
which begins with those texts in which the word is explicitly used. The 
term itself, a Greek compound noun, presents diffculties in translation, 
because of the diversity of its theological significance and application. 
Its original, pre-Christian meaning is “management of a household or 
family”, hence: “husbandry, thrife. Further meanings include “arrange- 
ment, regulation, plan, administration, stewardship, principles of gov- 
ernment etc.” Oikonomia develops into a more complex concept in 
carly Christian and early Byzantine ecclesiastical literature. For the 
purposes of this chapter, the following /emmarza given by Lampe, 
supported by numerous textual references, should be especially noted: 


+ ]. Koder, “Romanos Melodos und sein Publikum: Zur Einbeziehung und Beeinflussung der Zuhărer 
durch das Kontakion', AnzWien, 134 (1999), 63—94, and Koder, “Imperial Propaganda in the 
Kontakia of Romanos the Melode, DOP, 62 (2008 [2010]), 275—91. 

On this, see P. T. R. Gray, “The Legacy of Chalcedon: Christological Problems and their 
Significance' in M. Maas, ed., The Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian (Cambridge, 
2005), 21538, esp. 227-35; ]. van Oort and O. Hesse, eds., Christentum und Politik in der Alten 
Kirche (Leuven, 2009); K.-H. Uthemann, “Kaiser Justinian als Kirchenpolitiker und Theologe', 
Augustinianum, 39 (1999), 5-83. On Justinian's ecclesiastical policies (until 5 36): ]. Speigl, “Formula 
lustiniani, Kircheneinigung mit kaiserlichen Glaubensbekenntnissen (Cod. Iust. I,1,5-8), 
Ostkirchliche Studien, 44 (1995), 105-34; H. Leppin, Justinian: das christliche Experiment 
(Stuttgart, 2011), 92—106, 181-911, 293—315. 

See ]. Koder, “Positionen der Theologie des Romanos Melodos, ArzWien, 143 (2008), 25-56; 
]. Koder, “Romanos Melodos' in C.-G. Conticello and V. Conticello, eds., La /heologie byzantine et sa 
tradition 1l1 (m-vm s.) (Turnhout, 2015), 115-96 (with further bibliography). 

LS], 1204b. A detailed treatment can be found in G. Richter, Oifonomia: Der Gebrauch des Wortes 
Oikonomia im Neuen Testament, bei den Kirchenvătern und în der theologischen Literatur bis îns 20. 
Jahrhundert (Berlin, 2005), esp. 6-31 on the pseudo-Aristotelian Oikonomika and the Septuagint, 
and 33—48 on the New Testament and the early Christian community. 
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“dispensation, arrangement, government, adaption of a means to an 
end, prudent handling of a situation”.* 

The semantic development of o;konomia in Christian theology has long 
been a central topic in scholarly investigations.” This term has been shown 
from the early patristic period onward to have been used to designate the 
activity of God and of the Trinity, and of heavenly beings and powers, but 
also to designate human activity, particularly that of the holders ofecclesiastic 
office. For the purposes of this chapter, two connotations of oifonomia need 
to be emphasised. The first of these was associated with the manner in which 
God works upon his creation, specifically through his son's relationship to 
humanity: Christ's incarnation, his death on the cross, and his resurrection. 
This exegetical approach to the doctrine of salvation finds its fullest expres- 
sion in the teachings of Irenaeus of Lyons, which have been studied in detail 
by Gerhard Richter.'” Of special interest for this chapter is the role in divine 
oikonomnia that lrenaeus — as early as the second century — attributes to the 
Virgin Mary. In the context of Christ's death on the cross, lrenaeus depicts 
the Mother of God as the “paraclete”, who, as a married virgin, counteracts 
through her “virgin obedience' (parmenike bypakoe) to God the “virgin 
disobedience” (parzhenike parakoe) ot that other married virgin, Eve.'" 
Her preeminent role is then confirmed in Proklos' famous Marian 
sermon, in which the author speaks of the connection between Eve 
(“the door of sin”) and Mary (the gate of salvation”).'” In the same vein, 


3 GW.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961), 940b-43a, C & D; no addition to these 
meanings in E. Trapp, W. Hârandner, ]. Diethart et al., Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grăzităt, 
besonders des 9.-12. Jahrhunderis (Vienna, 1994—2011), 1108a. A detailed presentation of the 
semantic development of the term in the period under consideration îs given in H. Thurn's 
thesis, Orkonomia von der friihbyzantinischen Zeit bis zum  Bilderstreit:  semantologische 
Untersuchungen zur Wortfamilie (Munich, 1961). 

Of seminal importance in this regard: Richter, O;konomiz, and F. Schuppe, Die pastorale 
Herausforderung: Orthodoxes Leben zwischen Akribeia und Oikonomia: theologische Grundlagen, Praxis 
und Okumenische Perspektiven (Wiirzburg, 2006). See further H. Karpp, Textbuch zur altkirchlichen 
Christologie: Theologia und Oikonomia (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1972); esp. on Gregory of Nyssa: R. ]. Kees, 
Die Lehre von der oikonomia Gottes în der Oratio catechetica Gregors von Nyssa (Leiden, 1995). 

Richter, Oikonomia, 116—35. 

ToU Kupiou ... &voxepadoiwow Tis Ev T& 6VAw yevoutvns 1rapokofis Să Tîis Ev TG GUAGW UTIaKOTIS 
1rowmoautvou, Kai Tîjs egorroTrnoecos Ekelvns Aueions îv 2nrarnân kax&s î vrravâpos 1rapdtvos 
Eva Să Tîijs GAnBeias înv eunyyeiiodn kaAGs Ure To &yyEhou 1) Urrovâpos rrap8tvos Mapia. 
L. Doutreleau, B. C. Mercier and A. Rousseau, eds., /rente de Lyon. Contre les herâsies, livre 5 (Paris, 
1969), vol. ui, 249—51 (5.19.1). 

kai rvAnv owTnpias 6 TexBeis rhv 1râdoi Tîis &uapTias EGeigev Qupov Orrou yăp 6 pis Si Tîis 
1rapakofis Tov îov Evexeev, Exei 6 A6yos Bi Tîjs âuofis eioeAdoov Tov vaov EwvorrAoTnoev. E. Schwartz, 
ed., Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum (Strasbourg, 1914), 103 (1.1.1), also 107; compare to L. M. 
Peltomaa, “Die beriihmteste Marien-Predigt der Antike: Zur chronologischen und mariologischen 
Einordnung der Predigt des Proklos”, JOB, 54 (2004), 77-96, and Peltomaa, “Towards the Origins of 
the History of the Cult of Mary, SP, 40 (2006), 75-86. 
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in the Aka/bistos Hymn Mary is greeted as the “restoration of the fallen Adam” 
and “redemption of the tears ofEve.” 

Rather than show any uniform linear semantic development, these 
writings of the various Church Fathers emphasize, to varying degrees, 
the two opposing terms /heo/ogia and oikonomia.'* While the Cappadocian 
Fathers do not make any connection between /eo/ogia (i.e. their explan- 
ation of the relationship between the divine persons of the Trinity) and 
God's o;konomia (the way in which God works in the world in the 
concrete form of his son), * John Chrysostom uses the two terms fre- 
quently and sees no need for an explanation of their dogmatic significance, 
perhaps because he regards it as self-evident. He relates Christ's o;konomiz 
principally to Christs “earthly life, in which humility is emphasised”.'* 
He also identifies it “in the actions of the apostles”, explaining it as “the 
close engagement and care which becomes, as synharabasis, the central 
theme in ecclesiastical oskonomia *."” Cyril of Alexandria (378-444), a 
theologian in the tradition of the Cappadocians, is noteworthy because 
he strictly adheres to the terminology of the “incarnation” (sarkosis, sarx) of 
the Jogos, and avoids speaking of Christ as “human” (an7bropos).'* 
Romanos, in contrast, uses both expressions.'” Cyril differs from earlier 
writers, however, in that he defines “becoming flesh' as Penosis or Penosis 
oikonomike, a definition subsequently adopted by other fifth-century 


13 xoipe, roU 1reoovros A8&u î) &v&kAmois-/ xofipe, râv Sakpucv Tîis Evos î) AUTpooo1s, Akathistos 
Fymnos, in C. A. Trypanis, ed., Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica (Vienna, 1968), 30 (1.8-9). 
See also Romanos, Flymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, vol. 11, 90—2, 100 and 110 (X1.3, 10 and 18); 
vol. IV, 450 (xu1.20). 

Richter, Oikonomia, 215%. esp. 311, which summarises the development of the meaning of the two 
terms; also 450—2. 

Ibid., 323—35. 

Ibid., 358. See also T. N. Zeses, AvBpcorros non H6ouos ev Tm omovouia ou Geou nară Tov 1spov 
Xpvosorouov (Thessalonike, 1971). 

Richter, Oikonomia, 359. 

For more on this: Richter, Oifonomia, 359-425, esp. the summary: 417ft. On oikonomia 'suited to 
the fleshi, or “suited to humanity” in Markellos of Ankyra, who lived only a few generations earlier, 
see the summary in A. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche, vol. 1, Von der 
Apostolischen Zeit bis zum Konzil von Chalcedon (Vienna, 1979), 422%. 


XpioTos yăp Ex Tlaptvou owuaTrouTa! 6s &vOpuo1ros, 
8s kai rov A5&u &voxodtoas eîde rhv &păv Ex Tîis rrop8tvou. (Romanos, Flymns, ed. 
Grosdidier de Matons, vol. 1, 154 (xu1.23.3—4)). 
Mimis ovv Toy XproToi Tv 1rcupăv str wIoU &vOpoorrou 
&vepeorros yăp 5 Xpioros kai Osos 7v. (Ibid., vol. 1v, 226 (xxXxv1.19.1—2)). 
Tov auT&v ovv Xpiorăv EmoTâueda Vidv Eva, 
&ua Oeov Te kai &v&pcorrov, 
Tî &v&pxw păv puoei &Oăvarov, 
urroueivavra 8 9&varov Tîj capi. (Ibid., 504 (xLr11.4.1—3)). 
See also below, ibid., so2 and ș20 (xLur.1 and 16); vol. v, 138 (xviu.Pro.1). 
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theological authors."” Of these, Theodoret of Cyrrhus (c. 393—466) should 
be singled out as an innovator: Theodoret not only connects o;konomia with 
the divine plan ofsalvation, he also regards it as having already existed before 
the Creation, and therefore as the foundation of the Creation itself." 

In addition to having these connotations, the word o;konomia is employed 
by clerics and monks in Byzantine theological texts in opposition to akribeia 
(exactness”, “discipline”, “precision”). ” Florian Schuppe shows that evidence 
of this meaning is attested as early as the third and fourth centuries. Patristic 
texts testify to this use of osonomia in the sense of departure from the normal 
treatment of the weak that is associated with zkr;beia. From the fifth century 
at the latest, the term begins to denote limited and exceptional accommoda- 
tion of particular persons who have fallen away from the Church, in cases 
where such an accommodation could serve the well-being of the Church as a 
whole." This meaning, of o;konomia is increasingly obvious in the context of 
monastic penitential practices, taking the meaning of a loving relaxation of 
monastic discipline (syn/karabasis) that enables the return of someone who has 
gone astray; this easing up imitates God's love ofhumanity (phi/antbropia). * 
This second connotation of o/konomia is only of minor significance for 
Romanos. ” The Justinianic Code itself does not yet use the term v;konomia 
in this meaning, although the expressions epie;keia and phi/antbropia are to 
be found,'“ which could be regarded as corresponding to o;konomia in 
imperial and ecclesiastical legal terminology. ” 


** For example, Theodoret of Cyrrhus, “Qpzestiones et responsiones ad orthodoxos” in ]. C. T. Otto, ed. 


Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum (Jena, 1880), mw, 2—3 (1.7) and 22—3 (17.7); and Justinian, 
“Edictum rectae fidei' in R. Albertella, M. Amelotti, L. Migliardi and E. Schwartz, eds., Dre 
dogmatische  Schrifien Iustinians, second edition, reprinted as Legum Iustiniani imperatoris 
vocabularium (Milan, 1973), 146; see Richter, Oikonomia, 377-81 and 419—20. 

Richter, Oikonomia, 433—5; see P. B. Clayton, ]r., Zhe Christology of Theodoret of Cyrus: Antiochene 
Christology from the Council of Ephesus (431) to the Council of Chalcedon (451) (Oxtord, 2007). On 
the attitude of Ephraim the Syrian (c. 300-73) towards the concept of the economy of salvation, see 
Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus, 519—27. 

LS], 5 sa; less helpful is Lampe, Parristic Greek Lexicon, 64b. 

Schuppe, Pastorale Herausforderung, 111f£., esp. 140-1. *4 Ibid., 142. 

"The term zkribeia occurs only once (and its appearance is not certain, on textual grounds), in the Second 
Hymn to the Forty Martyrs, where the following is said (Maas and Trypanis, eds., Canzica genuina 496 
(58.2.6)): ouroi &upifoAcov Țâxpipeias SS&oxalorţ, ouror voooivros &ei icvrar. ]. Grosdidier de 
Matons, Romanos le Melode et les origines de la potsie religieuse ă Byzance (Paris, 1977), 241—2, considers 
this hymn authentic, although it should be observed that his assessment of the authenticity of the 
hagiographical hymns (217-42) is based primarily on form rather than content. 

R. Schoell and G. Kroll, eds., Justinian, Novellae, în Corpus Iuris Civilis, vol. m (Berlin, 1954), 
711-14 (cxiv). Prooimion et passim: “forbearance, gentleness' and “love towards men, “clemency, 
mercy!. See Lampe, Pazristic Greek Lexicon, 523a and 1475b-6b. 

As in Richter, Oikonomia, 515—23. See also H. S. Alivizatos, Die Oikonomia: Die Oikonomia nach 
dem kanonischen Recht der Orthodoxen Kirche (Frankfurt, 1998). 
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An attempt to find an English equivalent for Romanos use of the term 
oikonomia that is uniform and yet does justice to the various contexts in 
which it appears in his hymns leads to a compromise translation as “plan 
of salvation'.”* When Romanos uses the word o;fonomia explicitly, he does 
so with an emphasis on its first group ofassociative meanings. This occurs in 
the following hymns: “On the Samaritan Woman” (H.19), the first and 
fourth hymns “On the Resurrection” (H.40 and 43), “On the Ascension” 
(H.48), “On Farthquakes and Fires (H. 54) and “On the Beheading of the 
Forerunner' (H. 38M.-Ir.).” Romanos foregrounds Christ, the second 
person of the Holy Trinity, in his hymns by means of the ever-present idea 
of oikonomia as “plan of salvation', an understanding which he sometimes 
states expressly, sometimes merely implies."” This may be explained by the 
fact that, during Romanos” lifetime, Christological, rather than the earlier 
Trinitarian, themes dominated theological discussion. In Romanos, there- 
fore, the dominant second divine person often speaks expressly in the name 
ofthe Trinity, and by doing so, he expresses the salvific activity of the Trinity 
as a whole, which is made manifest in the activity of Jesus Christ in the here 
and now. 

This is clearly stated in the prooimion and the first four verses of the 
fourth hymn “On the Resurrection” (H.43), which include Romanos 
lengthiest exposition of dogma.”' At the beginning, the faithful (“we”) 
confess that they have found eternal life in Chrisv's voluntary death on 
the cross. This is also the central theme of the hymn: 


In your free death we found eternal life, 
almighty, sole God of all things! 

For through your holy awakening 

you summoned all things back, merciful one.** 


*5 Bor the discussion of the full range of meaning, see: Richter, Orkonomia, 684ff. 


*9 “To this can be added the (probably falsely attributed to Romanos) H.80, “On the Martyr Stephen, 
Maas and Trypanis, eds., Cantica dubia 143 (80.12.45): 


TaptoTnoas XpIoTou 1răoav oikovouiav 
Ev OOuOTI AUTĂV vw GvoANepREvTa. 


You bore witness to Christ's entire plan of salvation, 

how he was received bodily above. 
In a number of hymns based on the Old Testament, however, a certain reticence is observable in 
this respect. 
See the commentary of Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Melode. Hymnes, vol. IV, 5o1££. 


31 

32 See Se , A 4 

Tov oov Exovontov Bâvarov înv &&varov supouev, 

1avroSwvaue koi uâve Tv GAwv Qet 

OU yăp Ev TÎ OETTTÎ) Oou Eytpoei 

1r&vras &vexoAtoc, oiripueov. (Romanos, Fyrmnes, ed. Grosdidier de 
Matons, vol. 1v, 500 (xLur.Pr.1—4)). 
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The faithful recognise (H.43.1) the ineffability and the incomprehensibility 


of the mystery of oikonomia, and that the saviour 'remains consubstantial with 
the Father and with us. They recognise him as “one from both”, who remained 
what be was and became what be was not, having taken flesh from the immacu- 
late Virgin. Truly both God and man — rather than merely these in appearance — 
he, one and the same, took suffering upon himself in his okonomia: 


O our saviour, the mystery of your plan of salvation, 

is ineffable and incomprehensible. . . 

Both God and Man in truth, not in fantasy, 

one and the same, you took suffering upon yourself, 
according to the plan of salvation 

in order to give freedom from suffering to mortals.** 


Romanos” dogmatic position as expressed in the first four stanzas of H.43 
corresponds to the edicts of Emperor Justinian published in 533 and 55 1."* For 
this reason, it has been assumed that the poem dates to shortly after 551 — that is 
to say, to the period around the Council of Constantinople of 553.” Later in 
the poem — as in the earlier hymn “On the Presentation in the Temple" — 


iii TO puoTipiov Tis os oikovouias, & ocoThp înv, &ppaoTĂv E0TW, 


GKOTEÂNIITOV. . . 

kai Qeos &v GAândeia kai âvâpwrros ou povrooia 

eis 6 aurâş kaTeBteco TO 1râos oixovoula, 

iva Tâv 1ra8&v Bwons Tois porois 2AeuGepiav. (Romanos, /Iymnes, ed. 

Grosdidier de Matons, vol. 1v, 502 (xLrir.1.1—2, 7-9)) 
34 L. Dindort, L. M. and M. Whitby, eds. and trans., Chronicon Paschale (Liverpool, 1989), 635%. 
Details and further evidence can be found in Maisano, Cantici, vol. 1, 5779, notes 4—10. See 
Uthemann, “Kaiser Justinian”, 34fF£. 
Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos, origines de la pocsie religieuse, 243. There are striking parallels with 
the Justinianic hymn “The Only-Begotten Son, composed in 53 5-6, i.e. immediately following the 
final separation from the Miaphysites. On this, see Uthemann, “Kaiser Justinian”, 38-48, edition in 
W. Christ and M. Paranikas, An/ologia Graeca carminum Christianorum (Leipzig, 1871), 52. Lines 
1-5 of'the Justinianic hymn in particular bear comparison with Romanos, F/yrmnes, ed. Grosdidier 
de Matons, vol. iv, 500-41 (xLui1), esp. with stanzas 1 and 3. 
The feast of the bypapante, or “meeting, celebrated forty days after the birth of Christ, when the 
Holy Family encountered Symeon in the Temple. The elderly Symeon spoke these words to Mary 
(Romanos, Hymmnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, vol. n, 188-90 (xrv.12.5—9)): 


35 
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Tov oraupoupevov &Aho. Oeov ptv knpusouow, &AAoi 6E 1r&Âuwv ăvpoorrov, 
oi &oefeias kai evoepeias Tă SOYuOATA KIVOUVTAL: 

Koi OUP&vIOv TIvEs uEV UTTOTITEUOCUOI TO O&UA, 

lo. pavraoiav: ETepoi DE 7rAWw Ek V0U TI]v C&PKA ĂpUXOV 

Kai ETepoi EuWpUXov ... 


Some will proclaim the Crucified One as God, others as man. 
The teachings of impiety and of piety will come into conflict. 
Some will hold his body to be heavenly, others an illusion. 
Others again that he received flesh without a soul from you, 
and others (Aesh) with a soul. 
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Romanos refutes heretics who interpret Paul incorrectly,”” claiming that 
Christ did not take on flesh from his mother: In the manner of what is 
heavenly, they claim, / so too are all heavenly things.'"** This corresponds to 
the accusation that the heretics have denied the “true incarnation of the 
divine Logos from the holy ever-virgin mother of God Mary," an accus- 
ation that Justinian levelled at Eutyches (CJ 1 1.6.8), and, more generally, at 
the “enemies of the truth”, in 533; he repeated it more strongly in the EZicrum 
rectae fidei ot 551.* Justinian's edict reproaches those who had strayed from 
the true faith because they had excluded, even rejected, o;fonomia, and 
denied the incarnation.*" 

The fourth hymn “On the Resurrection” makes it clear that Romanos 
Christology is based fundamentally on the concept of divine o;konomia.*” 
Further evidence of this can be found in all his Christological hymns whose 
subject-matter are the Crucifixion, the Descent into Hades and the Resur- 
rection. The idea is particularly prominent in the hymn “On the Triumph 
of the Cross (H.38), although it is not made explicit. Even his first hymn 
“On the Resurrection”, which may have been composed as early as 526, 
deals with the idea of osfonomia. În this hymn, the “other' Mary explains 
gently to the apostles Peter and John why it was not they but the women at 
the tomb who were first permitted to learn of the resurrection: 


37 “As was the man of dust, so are those who are of the dust; and as is the man of heaven, so are those 
who are of the heaven.” 1 Corinthians 15:48. Translation, RSV. 

Oios y&p, pnotv, EoTuw 6 E1roup&vios, / ToioUToi £iow oi Erroupâ&wioi 1r&vres (Romanos, Flymnes, ed. 
Grosdidier de Matons, vol. 1v, 520 (xuur.16.4—5)). 

Tv Ex Tăs &yias GenrapOtvou Beorokou Mapias GAndwhv o&prwow roi 9eoi Aoyou, B. W. Frier, 
S. Connolly, S. Corcoran et al., eds., 7he Codex of Justinian: A New Annotated Translation, trans. 
F. H. Blume (Cambridge, 2016), vol. 1, 28—9 (1.1.7.11). 


trad St kai 1 Ev &vOpoorr6Tmri Tears kai râs ka? Aus ovoios îi SAwo1s eiokekomoTai 61 


38 


Tou Eyew 'oroapkooutvnv”, 1rovo&o?woov xoAauivnv ăfBov tourois UITTEoTNOaVvTES. TOY yăp 
ExBă&AAovros Tv oixovopiav Kai &pvoupăvou Tv o&prwow îv T6 Eykodeioda Brkaicos, 
&poapouutvou Tv uiv Tiis edelos GvOpoorrormros. Justinian, FEdictum rectae fidei, 136 
(78).27-33. See Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Melode. Hymnes, vol. 1W, 520-1 (n. 1). In the 
second hymn “On the Epiphany, Romanos returns to this theme (Fiymzes, ed. Grosdidier de 
Matons, vol. n, 280-2 (xvI1.9)): ouk oup&wov oua), referring indirectly, through his choice of 
words, to the “Phantasists” (ou povraţue?a cs 1roAAoi) and Docetists (6 Bokâwv yăp si&tvoi) as 
enemies of the faith. The former denied that Christ's body was created, and were often associated 
with Arians by their opponents. A range of different groups can be brought together under the term 
“docetist; what they have in common is that, in part influenced by dualism, they regard the 
incarnation and suffering of the Lord as only appearing to have taken place. 

The terms o&preois and oeoapreputvn are found in Justinian only in the Contra monophysitas, in 
Albertella, Amelotti, Migliardi and Schwartz), eds., Drei dogmatische Schrifien Iustinians, second 
edition, 6-78, and in Edictum rectae fidei, 130-683, esp. 136. 

Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos, origines de la potsie religieuse, 263—4, 271-7; A. de Halleux, 
“Hellenisme et syrianite de Romanos le Melode: A propos d'un ouvrage recent, RHE, 73 (1978), 
632-—41, esp. 638; see also A. Korakides, 'H 7repi 700 A6you BeoAoyia râ&v novraniav Pouavoă To 
MeAw5oi (Athens, 1973). 
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You initiates of the Lord, truly passionate lovers! 

It is not as you suspect, 

so persevere and do not lose heart! 

What happened was part of the divine plan of salvation, 
by which the women, who were the first to fall, 

should be the first to see the Resurrected One.” 


The “Hymn on the Ascension” (2n4/epsis) is another instance of the use of 
the term oikonomia. As in the case of the fourth hymn “On the Resurrec- 
tion”, this hymn too begins with a programmatic prayer: 


You have completed your plan of salvation for us 

and united the things of the earth with the things of heaven. 
You have been raised to glory,** Christ, God, 

but in no wise through separation; rather, you remain, 
calling to those who love you: 

I am with you, and no one is against you!” 


This passage emphasises that o;konomia is the basis of the union between 
the heavenly and earthly, as it was earlier during the incarnation and is now 
during the ascension (an4/epsis). Later in the text, o;konornia is connected 
specifically with the birth of Christ from the Virgin: 


He rules over the angels, and through the angels, 
He who came from the Virgin proclaims his loving plan of salvation.** 


43 , zi 1, 1 a va , 
Mvoreu Tou Kupiou kai Svrws 9epuoi tpaoTai, 


un &s UrroAauf&wnTe, 

GA Urouelvare, un &Bupeire 

T& y&p yev&pevov oikovoula 

îva oi yuvofikes Cs 1rpâTol 1re0ovoau 

i5coo1 1rpâToi Tăv &vooT&ra. (Romanos, FIymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, 
vol. Iv, 490 (x1.6.6-11)) 

+4 See the hymn to Christ in 1 Tim. 3:16. 

ii Tv urrtp Auâv rrânpeooas oikxovouiov 

Koi T& ETTi yîs EvW)0As TOis OUPOVIOIS 

&veAnepâns Ev 56€n, XproTt 6 Oeos, 

ov5auoev xowopi(ouevos, AA uevoov GĂGOTATES 

oi Po Tois &yorrboi oe 

"Eye imi pe? Up xoi ouBeis ra upâv. (Romanos, Flymnes, ed. Grosdidier de 
Matons, vol. v, 138 (xviur.Pro.1)) 

e &yyehov Seorrele ati 5 &yyeAov yvopiţe / Tăs piiavBpoorrous oixovouias 6 &voTellas Ex Tis 
rapâtvou (Ibid., 164 (xLvin.15.7-8)). The connection of “loving oitonomia”  (literally, 
“philanthropic) with Chrises birth from the virgin Mary can also be found in Gregory of 
Nazianzos, Apologetica, PG 35.433: Kai ytyove Komw6v uuoThpiov î Trepi T6v meodvra 5 
GareiBeav Ex provâpworrias oixovopia. Mă roiro yEvvnois kai IlopBevos: Să ToUTo p&TvN Kati 
Bneeey ... 


4 
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This expression corresponds to an interesting sequence in the hymn 
“On the Samaritan Woman”, which was recited on the fourth Sunday after 
Easter — that is, ten days before the Ascension of Christ: “They found him 
in conversation with the woman, he who had come and had been born on 
earth from the Virgin, in accordance with the plan of salvation.”* In this 
text, Romanos relates his understanding of o;konornia to the idea of the 
integration of the 7Peotokos into the plan of salvation, which had become 
particularly prominent since the Council of Ephesus (431).** It is unsur- 
prising, that, in Romanos” conceptualisation of salvation, John the Baptist 
is assigned a key role alongside Mary. It is his task, as the “one who comes 
before” (prodromos, “forerunner”), to proclaim after his death the immi- 
nence of salvation to those who have been waiting in the underworld since 
the fall and the expulsion from paradise. This proclamation can be read in 
the hymn “On the Decapitation of the Forerunner”, the text whose content 
marks the transition from the Old to the New Covenant: “The awe- 
inspiring beheading of the forerunner was in accordance with the divine 
plan of salvation, so that even to those in Hades he might preach the 
coming of the Saviour.'” 

From these examples, we may deduce that the first meaning of 
oikonomia — God's will to save humans — takes obvious precedence in 
the hymns. Indeed, Romanos often expresses God's will using the lexical 
field of bou/e (boulemna, boulesis, boulomai), which combines the meanings 
“deliberation”, “plan”, “counsel, “purpose, “decision” and “will.” 
This becomes particularly clear in the second “Christmas Hymn”, in 
which Romanos gives the Mother of God a prominent intercessory role. 
The relevant stanzas are presented as a dialogue between Mary and her 
newborn child, to whom she pleads for the salvation of Adam and Eve 
and their descendants: 


+7 ouv&prdov eUpov T& yuvaic Tov EA86vra 


koi TexBtvra 2k rrapBtvou 27ri yîjs oikovopig. (Ibid., vol. 1, 350 (X1x.21.2—3)). 

On Mariology in Romanos, see F. Migliori, “La figura di Maria Vergine e Madre di Dio negli Inni 
di Romano il Melode'”, Theortokos, 15 (2007), 37-76. 

“H roi Tlpo&p6uou v5ogos âirorouh oikovouia yEyove Tis ein, / îva oi Trois îv “Adm ToY 
owTîipos Knpu6n Thv EAeuow (Romanos, Fymnes, eds. Maas and Trypanis, vol. 1, Cantica 
genuina, 294 (2Pr.1-2)). This report corresponds to what is said about the Prophet John, 75 
ehos T&v 1rpopnTâv, in chapter 2f. of the Descensus Christi ad inferos in the Acts of Pilate, ed. C. V. 
Tischendorf, Evangelia apocrypha, second edition (Leipzig, 1876), 324-6. 

See, Lampe, Parristic Greek Lexicon, 302a—3b. Romanos uses the noun /belema less frequently, and 
almost always in connection with human actions, including their negative aspects (620b-21a); this 
is the case with an internal monologue in the “Second Hymn to the Ten Virgins”, into which a 
dialogue between Christ and his soul is embedded (Romanos, Flymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, 
vol. v, 314—16 (11.13). 


48 
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When the unblemished one brought these prayers 

before God who lay in the manger, he granted them forthwith. 

He explained in the following way: 

“O mother, both for your sake and through you I save them. 

Had I not wished to save them, I would not have dwelt in you, 

would not have shone from you; nor would you have heard “my mother”!*" 


In response to Christ's words regarding the perfection of his incarnation, 
Mary reiterates: 


What you are going to accomplish, that I wish now to learn. 
Do not hide from me the plan you have had from eternity!'” 


In response, the Lord prophesies his death on the cross and resurrection: 


I am defeated by the love which I have for mankind... 
Hanging on the cross, you will weep [for me] as one dead, 
but you will greet me when I rise, 


O full of grace!"? 
Christ responds in turn: 


All these things will happen to me according to my will; 

and the cause of all these things will be the favourable disposition 
which from of old until this day 

I have, as God, shown towards humans, seeking to save them."* 


"Os 5: TorauTas Beoeis 1rpooTyoyev î) &uouos 

Oz kewtvoo Ev p&Tvn, AoBov euQus Urreypașpev 

EpPunveUwV Tă EOX&TOS, PNOIV 

“O uâjrep, ai Bă ot kai Bă oo ol aUToUs. 

Ei ui o&oon TovTous h8eAnoa, ouk &v îv 00i OKnoa, 

OUK &v EK 00U EXOuWo, OUK ăV HIJTNP MOU ÎJKoUOOS. 
(Romanos, Hymmnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, 

vol. 11, 104 (X1.13.1-6)) 


This is an interpretation of John 1o:7f£., in which Isaiah 7:2 is cited. On the unusual dialogue form 
included in the internal monologue, see H. Hunger, “Das “Enthymem” in der liturgischen Dichtung des 
frihen Byzanz in T. Schirren and G. Ueding, eds., Ţopzk 4nd Rhetorik (Tiibingen, 2000), 93—101. 


» “O ueAAeis TeAeiv Ti EOTI BeAw vuv ua0eiv 
u kpuwns Euoi iv Gr” oiâvâs cou BouAnv. 
(Romanos, FJymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, 
vol. 11, 106 (X1.15.7—8)) 
Nukpon Si 7ov 1r68ov 6v Exo 1rpos Tov &vOpoorrov. . . 
Kpeu&pevov Ev oToup& kai GakpUoEIs os BavovTa, 
GAN GOTO pE &VOOTĂVTA, Î] KEXApPIToouEvn. 


(Ibid., 108 (x1.16.1, 9—11)) 


“OAcov 6E rouTov Ev 7reipa Pouinoe uou yevnoouau, 

oi 1r&vTrov ToUTwv aiTia 61&0£o1s yevnjoeTo 

îv Ex 1r&Aou Ecos &pTI 

1rpos Tous &vOpoorrous E1redeităunv ws Oeos, o&oon ÎnTâv. 


(Ibid., 108 (x1.17.1—4)) 
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In this way, Romanos understands the plan for the salvation of humanity 
to have been a part of the plan of creation from the very beginning; the 
process of salvation is completed in the incarnation of Christ, the second 
divine person of the Trinity. The plan of salvation is an integral element of 
Romanos hymns even when he does not use the term oifonomia to 
explicitly refer to this idea.” 

It would appear from this that the second patristic usage of oikonomia, 
as a term placed in opposition to gkribeia, is relatively unimportant for 
Romanos. Indeed, this meaning of oikonomia is barely mentioned or can 
be identified only indirectly in his hymns."* At this point, however, the 
hymn “On Farthquakes and Fires” must be discussed, for it includes both 
meanings of oikonomia mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. In this 
poem, Romanos attempts to situate a historically documented list of 
catastrophes within God's plan of salvation, drawing clear parallels 
between, as well as harmonising, divine and imperial power.” The hymn 
was composed on the occasion of the rebuilding of St Sophia in Constan- 
tinople, which had been destroyed by fire during the Nika Riots of 532. 
The new church was consecrated on 27 December 537. 

At the beginning of the poem, Romanos elucidates the ways in which 
God, as a healing physician, seeks lovingly to bring sinners to repentance, 
but at the same time requires a willing and receptive disposition from them: 


He, the good ruler, gives to all 

great gifts of grace; 

But he wants those gifts to be requested, in order to accustom 
his servants to bring their requests to him, the ruler. 5 


Similar examples can be found in the hymns “On the Holy Lights (ibid., vol. n, 238 (xv1.2)), “On 
the Marriage at Cana (vol. n, 314 (Xvu.15)), “On the Lepers (vol. m, 362 (xx.1)), “On the 
Suffering of the Lord (vol. 1v, 180 (xxxv.14) and 222 (Xxxv1.16)), “On the Great Canon” (vol. Iv, 
260 (xxxvI1.23)) and “On the Resurrection” (vol. 1v, 514—16 (XLi.12)). 

The second connotation of okonomia is indirectly implied only in the “Hymn to the Prophet 
Elijah”, in which Romanos describes the “re-education” of Elijah, who is stubbornly insistent on the 
punishment of sinners, but is brought by God from zkribeia to oikonomia when God sends the 
hungry prophet to the widow in Sarephtha, who is starving together with her children, to ask her for 
food. When the prophet then witnesses the death of the widow's son, he relents (thereby giving 
oikonomia precedence over akribeia), praying to God (ibid., vol. 1, 334 (vu.26.3—8)). 

57 On the content of this, see ]. Koder, “Climatic Change in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries? in P. Allen 


and E. M. Jeffreys, eds., The Sâxth Century: End or Beginning? (Brisbane, 1996), 270-385. 
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Tlăoi utv Soopeiren os SeoTroTns &yaos 
ueyăda Tă XapiouaTra 
9cAa 5: aireioBou Tăs xăpiras iva ouvedion 
Tous oiktTas ToU 1rpooptperwv Thv 6Enow ToUTWw Os GEOTIOTI. 
(Romanos, Hymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, 
vol. v, 472 (1rv.2.3—6)) 
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Romanos next refers to an event in the Old Testament as an example of 
God's plan and design — the punishment of the Israelites for their worship 
of the Golden Calf while Moses was receiving the Ten Commandments 
(H.54.3—4: Exodus 32) — and then he adds a further example from the 
New Testament: 


It was certainly also in accordance with the plan of salvation, 
what the Canaanite woman experienced: 

that the Creator refused to heal her daughter. 

Inwardly the Lord is loving; outwardly he is angry.” 


After these examples from the Old and New Testaments, the hymn of 
repentance continues by listing further attempts by God to educate 
humankind through catastrophe, including the Nika Riots, which resulted 
in countless dead and the burning of St Sophia, at which point, however, 
God's mercy prevails. Here, Romanos does not use the word oionomia 
since the point does not need to be laboured further: 


Those who feared God stretched out their hands to him 

pleading for mercy from him 

and an end to the evils. 

With them, as is fitting, the emperor also prayed ... 

When God heard the voice of those who cried out and of the emperors, 
he granted the city his loving mercies.“” 


Justinian and Theodora began immediately to rebuild the new church 
of St Sophia, and Justinian is said to have exclaimed on the occasion of 


5 Since the text of Codex P, mreiyero, does not seem to make sense in this context, the current 
translation is based on the reading of Grosdidier de Matons, who suggests a more more plausable 
Garetirero, Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Melode. Hymnes, vol. v, 476, app. crit. and n. 1: 


"Ayav îv oikovouIkâv 
kai TO Tîjs Xavovaios, 
Srurep Peporrevew 
&rreirrero 6 kriorns Tv duyartpa Thy ouriis: [Matthew 15:21-8] ... 
"Ev5odev 6 BeorroTns piivOporros, E6w0ev opyihos. 
(Romanos, Hymmnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, vol. v, 476 
(urv.5.1—2, 5)) 


The adjective oikonomikon is used for metrical and syntactical reasons, and not to indicate any 


meaning divergent from that of o;konomia. 
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Ozov oi SeoTes XxEipos EGETEIVoVv AVUTĂ 
2Nenuoovvnv EE0ITOUVTES TTAp' AUTOU 
Ko TGV KOKGV KOTETTAVOIW. 
Zuv TouTois BE sikOTooS ETTEUXETO kai O BoorAevwv. 
(Ibid., 490 (urv.18.2—5)) 
“Oe 6t îlkouoe cos pooviis Tîis Tov kpatovrov Kati T&v PoorAeuovTov, 
oi EBcoke Tâ &oTe! Tous priavOporrous oikTipuovs. (Ibid., 490 (Lrv.19.1—2)) 
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the dedication ceremony: Praise God, who found me worthy to accomplish 
such a work. I have surpassed you, Solomon!” "Then, from stanza 18 
onwards, divine and earthly oikonomia are brought together: the divine 
plan of salvation and the earthly renunciation of zkr;beiz correspond to 
the pbi/antbropia of God in heaven and that of the imperial couple on 
earth. The hymn contains an exhortation to all the faithful to pray for 
the emperor, for the citizens of Constantinople and for the clergy, 
which is then followed by Romanos own closing prayer. Generally, 
alongside the specific reference to “earthly' o;konomia discussed above, 
Romanos” hymns feature other uses that are not explicit but are never- 
theless significant: these are connected with particular circumstances 
that prompt the renunciation of akribeia.“” This leads to a continuous — 
but often implicit — presence of both meanings of o;konomia: that is, of 
those denoting both God's activity in relation to Creation, and human 
departure from zkribeia. 

Rather than through the written word, Romanos” hymns transmitted 
their ideological and religious propaganda predominantly through recita- 
tion, thereby making no demands on the reading ability of the audience. 
The use of vocal and rhythmical methods conveyed with particular 
effectiveness matters that were, both formally and stylistically, also com- 
municated by a lively use of the dialogic form. Papyrus fragments demon- 
strate how far-reaching this form of ecclesiastical and imperial propaganda 
was: dated to the second half of the sixth century/beginning of the 
seventh century, they can possibly be placed within the lifetime 


$. Acta T& Be Tâ xorowoavTi ue Toroyrov Epyov Grroreltooi 'Evikxnoă ce, Zohouwv, Diegesis peri 
tes Hagias Sophias, c. 27, in T. Preger, ed., Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum (Leipzig, 
1901), vol. 1, 105; see G. Prinzing, “Das Bild Justinians I. in der Uberlieferung der Byzantiner vom 
7. bis 15. Jahrhundert, Fonzes Minores, 7 (1986), 89-92; A. Berger, Untersuchungen zu den Patria 
Konstantinupoleos (Bonn, 1988), 421; and ]. Koder, “Justinians Sieg iiber Salomon”, in L. Bratziotes, 
ed., Ouuiaua orn uvrun rns Aaonapivas Miroupa (Athens, 1994), 135—42. 

“2 An expression typical of this use can be found in the “First Hymn to the Ten Virgins”, in which 
Christ uses two examples in support of his request that not too high a value be given to z/ribeiz 
(Romanos, Flymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, vol. nr, 356 (xxx1.24.5—8)): 


I reject those who keep the fast without compassion, 
and accept rather those who eat, but with compassion. 
I hate those virgins who are inhumane, 

and honour the married who love their fellow humans. 


&pvoUuai TOUS vNOTELAV PUĂGTTOVTAS NETĂ GOTTĂOYXVIAS; 

kai 1rpoo5txoueu St uă&AAov Tous to0ovros peTă EVOTIAAYXVIAS 
1rapOtvous 5t mo dvTos &rravâproTrous, 

gpiovâpoorrous SE Tu yeyaunKoTAS. 
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of Romanos himself. They certainly confirm that Romanos hymns 
circulated as far as Egypt.” 

Oikonomia and the complex of ideas surrounding this term expressed 
one of the core values of Byzantine society. Romanos the Melode 
employed the word in his hymns to bring the faithful closer to under- 
standing two fundamental concepts: the divine “plan of salvation' and 
the related doctrinal judgements of the emperor and the church of 
Constantinople. Romanos, almost inevitably, dealt with the former 
meaning of o;konomia far more than with the latter, especially when 
following the Church's liturgical year, and in particular in relation to 
the High Feasts. 

Romanos” hymns cited in this chapter also clearly demonstrate that 
Mary, as the 7Peotokos, had come to play a central role as an intercessor 
no later than the conciliar decisions of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon 
(451). In this context, mention should be made of the szichera 
“On the Birth of Chrise (H. 83), which appear under the name of 
Romanos the Melode in the manuscripts, and are associated either 
with the Feast of the Birth of Christ or with its prefeast (25 or 24 
December)."* These works can be attributed to Romanos the Melode 
with a high probability;“” regardless of the question of their authorship, 
these sfichera can be taken as a very early example of liturgical 


63 See ]. Koder, “Anmerkungen zu dem Romanos-Papyrus Vindob. G 26225”, JOB, 53 (2003), 236, 
and Koder, “Romanos der Melode: Der Dichter hymnischer Bibelpredigten in Dokumenten seiner 
Zeit in H. Froschauer, ed., Fin Buch verândert die Welt: Alteste Zeugnisse der Heiligen Schrifi aus der 
Zeit des friihen Cbristentums în Agypten (Vienna, 2003), 59-71. 

Rainer Stichel proceeds on the assumption that Romanos composed this “zum Vortrag wăhrend der 
Weihnachtsprozession von Jerusalem nach Bethlehem” (for use during the Christmas procession 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem”; see R. Stichel, “Die musizierenden Hirten von Bethlehem: Die 
Bedeutung der  mittelalterlichen — slavischen  Ubersetzungsliteratur fir die byzantinische 
Lexikographie' in W. Hârandner and E. Trapp, eds., Lexicograpbica Byzantina (Vienna, 1991), 
249-—82, esp. 267. 

Romanos, FIymnes, eds. Maas and Trypanis, vol. n, Cantica dubia, 16471 (no. 83) regard the 
attribution of this hymn to Romanos as spurious (p. xiii), since it does not follow the form of a 
kontakion (hence the description Stichera in the manuscripts: that is, verses inserted into the 
recitation of the psalms). It has come down to us only in the “Western” manuscript tradition — a 
weak argument, as | demonstrated some years ago. Grosdidier de Matons, however, has included it 
among the authentic hymns (Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Melode. Hymnes, vol. n, 131-61. 
(no. 13)), for the reason that the z/krostic Bis (AINOZ TATIEINOY POMANOY EIZ TA TENEOAIA, 
“Praise by the humble Romanos on the Birth”) attributes the work to Romanos. The resonances 
with the Aazhistos FHlymn and the evident internal parallels with Christmas Hymns 10 and 11 are in 
any case noteworthy. 
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hymnography in which the idea of oikonomia, without being made 
ip 66 
explicit, permeates the entire text. 


Further Reading 


The key editions are: ]. Grosdidier de Matons, ed., Romanos le Melode. Flymnes, 5 
vols. (Paris, 1964-81); P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, eds., Sancti Romani 
melodi cantica: Cantica genuina (Oxford, 1963) and Sancti Romani melodi 
cantica: Cantica dubia (Berlin, 1970). Studies include: G. Richter, 
Oikonormia: Der Gebrauch des Wortes Oikonomia im Neuen Testament, bei 
den Kirchenvătern und in der theologischen Literatur bis îns 20. Jabrhundert 
(Berlin, 2005); ]. Koder, “Romanos Melodos und sein Publikum: Zur 
Einbeziehung und Beeinflussung der Zuhărer durch das Kontakion”, 
AnzWien, 134 (1999), 63—94. 


66 Passages where the sense of “plan of salvation” is particularly clearly expressed are Romanos, F/yrnes, 
ed. Grosdidier de Matons, vol. n, 150 (xu1.19.3—4); vol. ur, 86-90 (XX01.1—4), 110—14 (XXIV. 1-4); 
vol. Iv, 32—6 (3xx11.2—4) and 72—4 (XXX. 3—4)). 





CHAPTER II 


Qvotation and Allusion în Symeon 
the New Theologian 


Manolis S. Patedakis 


Symeon the New Theologian (c. 949-1022) was born, according to his 
hagiographer Niketas Stethatos, to noble parents in Galate, a village of 
Byzantine Paphlagonia.' Ar a “tender age, probably between six and eight 
years old, his parents sent him to Constantinople into the care of his 
grandparents who held a position in the palace. There, he was entrusted to 
an elementary schoolmaster (ypauuorioTis) and received his primary 
education (1rporroudeio). In accordance with the hagiographical topos, 
the future saint devoted himself to his studies without behaving in 
a childish way and made good progress. In later years, he trained as a 
shorthand scribe and a calligrapher. However, as he had not received 
a secular education (8upa8ev) nor studied rhetoric (A6you 6mropikod), 
he lacked a “Hellenised tongue” (EEeAAnvio8îivaa rhv yAGTTav). Material 
that was not Christian (E68ev) and therefore harmful he had only 
“touched with the tips of his fingers”, as he had restricted his studies to 
the safer subject of grammar (ypouuorih). Since Symeon had moved 
to Constantinople as a child, he certainly would have had the opportunity 


" This paper is written in honour of Professors Elizabeth and Michael Jeffreys. No words can express 
my gratitude to them. Elizabeth, as a supervisor, always patiently and willingly supported my work at 
Oxford. They kept their office and home open, were the kindest and wisest organizers of our weekly 
seminar, and shared generously their time and knowledge. They remain a source of inspiration, 
especially when writing on an author, who partly expressed himself in political verses — the topic to 
which Michael and Elizabeth themselves have also greatly contributed. 

For Symeon's Viza, see: |. Hausherr, ed., G. Horn, trans., Un grand mystique byzantin. Vie de 
Symton le Nouveau Theologien (949—1022) par Nicetas Stethatos (Rome, 1928). See also the recent 
edition based on more manuscripts, and the translation into Modern Greek and English, in: S. P. 
Koutsas, Nupra roă XrmBărou Bios nai 1roAreia Toă Ev &yiois 1raTpos fiu Zuuecbv To Nou 
Oeo5you (Athens, 2005) and P. H. Greenfield, 7he Life of Saint Symeon the New Theologian 
(Cambridge, MA, 2013). For a brief modern account of Symeon's life, see: H. ]. M. Turner, 7he 
Epistles of St. Symeon the New Theologian (Oxford, 2009), 1-6 and ]. Koder, “O Zupecv o Ntos 
GeoA6yos kai o Upvo! Tov” in A. Markopoulos, ed., Teooepa xeiueva ya 7mv 1roinon Tov uuechv 
ou Nou Qso?8you (Athens, 2008), 2—7; on Symeon's literary production see: ]. Koder, Tari 6 
Zupeoov 6 Ntos OeoAyos Eypape Tous Uuvous Tov”, Nea Estia, 160 (2006), 806-19. 

> All the above details are narrated in Stethatos, Vie, eds. Hausherr and Horn, 2—5 (1-2). 
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to continue studies at an advanced level had this been felt to be appropri- 
ate. However, after primary school, his paternal uncle (who was also a 
high official in the imperial chamber), seeing that Symeon “excelled most 
people in beauty',* attempted to introduce him to the emperor and into 
the palace. Symeon was unwilling but he yielded under his uncle's pres- 
sure: he embarked on a professional career in the palace, was honoured 
with the oflce of spa/arokoubikoularios, and became a member of the 
senate.” After the abrupt death of his uncle in 963, Symeon apparently 
persisted in his new career for several years, until he retired from public life 
to Stoudios monastery, probably for political reasons.” These would 
explain Symeon's withdrawal from school in order to assume an office in 
the palace, while later he seems to have abandoned his education together 
with his political career to enter Stoudios monastery.” 

The hagiographer Niketas Stethatos is quite explicit in his narration as 
to the levels of learning Symeon achieved in school, as well as to the point 


For a discussion on the structure of education in Symeon's times, see: A. Markopoulos, “De la 
structure de Pecole byzantine. Le mattre, les livres et le processus €ducatif in B. Mondrain, ed., Lire 
et ccrire ă Byzance (Paris, 2006), 85-96. On the levels of Byzantine education, from the primary 
(arporreu5eia) to the secondary encyclical stage (2yxyMo), see, also: A. Markopoulos, “Education” in 
E. M. Jeftreys, ]. Haldon and R. Cormack, eds., The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 
2008), 785—95. 
Stethatos, Vie, eds. Hausherr and Horn, 4 (3.1-—6): O Toivuv 1pos 1roTpos auTou feios os îpa 
KGAAE OGuATES kai Gpou6TnT! T6v 1roAA&v auTĂv BiopipovTa... see with the autobiographical 
reference by Symeon himself to the youngster Georgios in: B. Krivocheine, ed., ]. Paramelle, trans., 
Symeon le Nouveau Theologien. Catechtses, (Paris, 1963—5), vol. 11, 366 (xxu1.24—8): opoâos T6 idei 
ai povraoi656€s 76 Te oxfjua kai rd 10os xoi 76 Pădoua KEKTNUEVOS, os EK TOUTOV KO UTTOANWE1S 
1rovnpăs Exew Twvă$ is aUTOv, TOUS TO E6wo0ev uovov BĂETroVTAS TTEPIKGĂUUUA Kati KOKGS KPivOVTAS 
Tă GAAOTpLa. 
Stethatos, Vie, eds. Hausherr and Horn, 4 (3.9—11), also in p. Lxxxrx and Symeon, Cazecheses, eds. 
Krivochcine and Paramelle, vol. n, 370 (xxu.70—2): Thv y&p îutpov oikou 7rpoioTaTo Tv 
TaTpikiov Tiwvbs kai îv T& 7rodario Ka EkdoTmv TIpoNpXETO, ppovrilov Tâv T& Pio 
&puolâvrov ..., where Symeon refers to himself as having held another post, probably held after 
his uncle's death, as “a supervisor in the house of one of the patricians'. 
]. A. McGuckin, “Symeon the New Theologian (d. 1022) and Byzantine Monasticism' in A. Bryer 
and M. Cunningham, eds., Mount Amos and Byzantine Monasticism (Aldershot, 1996), 18—20; see 
M. Bazzani, Autobiographical Elements in Symeon the New Theologian: Modes and Causes of Self- 
disclosure in the Writings of the New Theologian”, BS/, 64 (2006), 222—4. 
The narration in A. Kambylis, ed., Symeon Neos Theologos. Hymnen (Berlin, 1976), 148—51 
(xvn1.133—225) on Symeon's resistance to the evil Pharaoh might refer to such a set of 
circumstances after he had abandoned his office to enter monastic life. A further insight is offered 
in: Turner, The Epistles, 2, who comments on the possibility that Symeon in the above passage refers 
to his deliverance by God from the sexual immorality in the court of the emperor Romanos II; see 
Symeon, Catecheses, eds. Krivochcine and Paramelle, vol. ur, 332 (xxxvr.28-39/Euch. n). 

An alternate edition of the hymns of Symeon is by ]. Koder, eds., ]. Paramelle and L. Neyrand, 
trans. Symeon le Nouveau Theologien. Hymnes, 3 vols. (Paris, 1969-73); however, I use Kambylis' 
text for this article. 


a 
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at which that formal education ended. Symeon had just started in the 
secondary level when he was forced to relinquish it for a provisional career 
in the palace, which he temporarily accepted. However, the description of 
the early years of Symeon's life accords well with Niketas intention to 
conform with the hagiographical /oczs communis that the saint did not have 
any schooling experience beyond the primary stage, and that he did not 
receive any secular education. It is important to be aware of these supposed 
limits to his education before examining any aspect of his technique as an 
author that reveals his knowledge, literary training and inspiration. În this 
chapter, after presenting Symeon's education and study experience, | will 
focus on one of the merits of his literary production — which continued 
right up until his death in 1022, in both poeuy and prose: that is, the 
technique by which he incorporates sources of inspiration from other texts 
in his own writings. 


Monastic and Divine Knowledge 


All major studies based on Niketas” narrative in the Viza and Symeon's 
own autobiographical references agree that his educational background 
and learning experience were the fruit of a so-called “monastic education.” 
This term implies an education in biblical and patristic texts, as well as 
other independent study that would be possible within the intellectual and 
liturgical milieu of a monastery. In the case of Symeon, at just fourteen 
years of age, after the sudden death of his uncle, ” and having already 
embarked on a state career, Symeon attempted for the first time to enter 
Stoudios monastery. This was the milieu that played a significant and 
formative role in his learning. 


% The manuscript tradition of Symeon's works is very wide. His edited works consist of fifey-eighr 
hymns, thirty-four instructive sermons (karmxnoeis), fifteen theological and ethical treatises, about 
three hundred short theological chapters (Exarovr&5es), twenty-four alphabetical chapters, and four 
letters. 

H. ]. M. Turner, St. Symeon the New Theologian and Spiritual Fatherhood (Leiden, 1990), 37-39; 
H. Alfeyev, Sz. Symeon the New Theologian and Orthodox Tradition (Oxtord, 2000), 13-42; F. M. 
Fernândez Jimenez, £/ humanismo bizantino en San Simeon el Nuevo Tedlogo: la renovacidn de la 
mistica bizantina (Madrid, 1999), 5-12. A useful, up-to-date account of secondary literature on 
Symeon can be found in: A. Markopoulos, “Vergâttlichung und Erlâsung. Versuch einer Lektiire 
des Hymnos Nr. 13 von Symeon Neos Theologos' in K. Belke, E. Kislinger, A. Kiilzer and M. A. 
Stassinopoulou, eds., Byzantina Mediterranea, Festschrift fiir Johannes Koder zum 65. Geburistag 
(Vienna, 2007), 43 5-6, n. 2—6. See also the modern Greek translation of the same article with some 
changes: A. Markopoulos, “Otwon ka owTmpia. ATrOrrepa aV&yvwoons TOU UMVOU Ap. 13 TOU 
Zuuecv rou Ntou Geodsyov' in Markopoulos, ed., Tzooepa ueiueva, 62—4, n. 3—4. 

*9 Stethatos, Vie, eds. Hausherr and Horn, 4-6 (3.13—4.12). 
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As already mentioned, Symeon soon became a proficient shorthand 
writer and a calligrapher, who would “write very finely and would please 
anyone seeing his letters'.'' He had undertaken this task as his main 
handiwork as a monk (2py&xerpov) in the Stoudios monastery, home of 
one of the richest monastic libraries in Constantinople, as well as of a well- 
run and well-known scriptorium. Therefore, it is reasonable to think that 
he subsequently gained significant writing and reading experience by using 
and copying codices.!* 

According to the Viza, Symeon also dedicated himself to conversing 
(copiAe) with the divine Scriptures and reading lives of famous past 
ascetics.* As is clear from his writings, he had certainly read hagiograph- 
ical works such as the Vizae of Anthony, Sabbas, Futhymios and Arsenios 
as well as of holy women such as Pelagia, Mary of Egypt, Iheodora, 
Euphrosyne and Xene.'* "There are numerous further concrete examples 
of Symeon's diverse readings. In a passage acknowledged to be autobio- 
graphical,” he narrates (in the third person singular) how the youngster 
Georgios was guided in his ascetic readings by his spiritual father, Symeon 
Eulabes (EiAaBhs), * who gave the novice a book of the Spiritual Law by 
Mark the Hermit. Further in the same passage, Symeon points out the 
three chapters that he, as a young man, gleaned from that book and 


** Ibid., 4 (2.17—19): ev kai răAMoTra T& T&v Toxuypăpov îv Ppaxei TG Xpovw KaTOPOOKOS 
opoia yp&pew lov meu&mkev, cs T& UT” Ekelvou ypoptvra Pipiia 1oToUToI CAPS TO 
hey6pevov; see 38 (27.1-3): Mer& 5 Thv &w&yvoow ÂTTETo TOU EPyoxEipoU yp&pov T&S 
StArous T&v BeorrvevoTov ypapăv' 7] yăp &yav supus ypăpov, os 15oviis 1rânpodoBai 1râvra 
Tov T& Enelvou Bherrovra ypâuuara. All English translations of quoted passages are mine. 

"The studies mentioned in note 8 describe the intellectual and educational milieu of the Monastery 
of Saint John the Forerunner at Stoudios, and make some interesting remarks on its organisation, 
Alfeyev, Sz. Symeon, 13—16, esp. 15: “Be that as it may, the rule indicates that monks could borrow 
at least one book each at the same time: if there were seven hundred or a thousand monks in the 
monastery, how many books must there have been in the library? For an attempt to reconstruct the 
library of the Stoudios, see: N. Eleopoulos, 'H frB:o6iun ai 76 BiBHoypapinov Epyaorriprov Tîis 
Moviis r&v SouSiou (Athens, 1967), and the older study by O. O. Volk, “Die byzantinischen 
Klosterbibliotheken von Konstantinopel, Thessalonika und Kleinasien', unpublished PhD thesis, 
Munich (1955), 80-91. As a rule, general studies on Byzantine libraries mention only briefly the 
library of the Stoudios. See, for example, the most recent: N. G. Wilson, “Libraries” in Jeffreys, 
Haldon, and Cormack, eds., Oxford Handbook, 820-5. 

Stethatos, Vie, eds. Hausherr and Horn, 36-8 (26.20-2); compare to 34 (24.9-10) and 84 
(62.11-13). 

Symeon, Cazecheses, eds. Krivocheine and Paramelle, vol. 1, 422—4 (v.559-72); vol. n, 16, 18, 
20 and 22 (VI.40, 71, 90, 96 and 102—3); vol. ui, 170 and 216 (xx1x.75—7 and Xxx.271—2). See 
Turner, Si. Symeon, 51; Alfeyev, St. Symeon, 132—5. 

Krivochcine and Paramelle, Symeor /e Nowveau, vol. n, 366, n. 1; M. Hinterberger, 
Autobiographische Traditionen în Byzanz (Vienna, 1999), 234-7 and the detailed article by 
Bazzani, “Autobiographical Elements, 221—42. However, evidence on his education is not 
evaluated in either study. 

i Symeon, Catecheses, eds. Krivochcine and Paramelle, vol. n, 366 (xxu.29—38). 
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planted deep into his own heart. ” His hagiographer Niketas Stethatos 
mentions the same episode, adding that this volume also included the 
work of Diadochos of Photike.'* Another book mentioned in the Viza is 
the “classical” ascetic work called the K/imax by John Sinaites, which 
Symeon found while searching in his ancestors' library, during a short 
visit to his homeland.'” He embraced it and memorised the following 
passage: “the detachment from senses is the mortification of soul and the 
death of mind before the death of body'."” Other scholars have traced 
cross-references from patristic texts (or their exegetical tradition), ascetic 
writings, canonical literature and fbori/egia. Influences from Gregory of 
Nazianzos, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, Maximos the Confessor, 
pseudo-Makarios and pseudo-Dionysios have been attested in the titles, 
quotations and ideas of Symeon's works." 

Apart from contact with Christian literature through reading, Symeon 
was further educated by the rich aural experience as a regular listener of 
church services. This is clearly attested in the scant information that 
Stethatos provides for us: “he would never sit when the Holy Writ was 
read, but after entering, one of the chapels of the church he would stay 
unmoved listening to readings and shedding a flood of tears on the 
ground. * 'The importance of the liturgical ritual for Symeon should not 
be underestimated, although, to the writer's present knowledge, it has not 
been directly addressed before. 

As Stethatos summarises, all who knew him were impressed by 
Symeon's judgement and rhetorical skills (ouvtoa koi rois A6yo1s), for 
he surpassed everyone in wisdom and knowledge (ooșias kai yvoooecos). 
Concurrently, Symeon's contemporaries wondered “how could he be so 


Ibid., 366 (xxn.38—51). The first chapter dealt with the attention paid to one's conscience. The 
other two are based on a similitude and a passage from the gospels (Luke 18.38): “The one who 
yearns for the divine operation of the Holy Spirit before fulfilling the orders is similar to a slave who 
asks for his freedom immediately after being bought for a bargain with silver. The one who prays in 
bodily form without yet having spiritual knowledge resembles the blind man, who was calling “Son 
of David, have mercy upon me”. 

Stethatos, Vie, eds. Hausherr and Horn, 6-7 (4.15—19). "9 Ibid., 12-13 (6.21—4). 

Ibid., 12-13 (6.32-—4). The passage is the heading of ch. xvui of Sinaites edition (PG, 88.932B). 
About the influence of John Sinaites on Symeon's texts, see: Turner, St. Symeon, 45—6. 

Turner, S. Symeon, 39-51; Alfeyev, St. Symeon, 52-63, 127-32; M. Scorsone, “Gli "Epoores Bio: di 
Simeone il Nuovo Teologo: ermeneutica di un'intitolazione apocrifa'”, Medioevo Greco, o (2000), 
191-6; |. Afentoulidou, “O: uuvor rou Zuuecv rou Ntou OeoAdyou. Zxtoeis Tov ETTIypOApeV HE 
Tous Uuvous, Byzantina, 22 (2001), 130-1; ]. Koder, “Der Titel der Hymnensammlung des 
Symeon Neos Theologos, Pa/aeos/avica, 10 (2002), 215—21. 

Stethatos, Vie, eds. Hausherr and Horn, 38-9 (28.5—7): 05 y&ăp îxăânro T&v Beloov 
&varywwokoutvov ypapâv, GAN eis îv Tâv To vaci £ioepxouevos eukTmpicov ÎOTATo &OGĂEUTOS 
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wise and knowledgeable and a teacher of the others, when he had received 
no secular education?"* Stethatos argues rhetorically that “inasmuch as 
God wrought His disciples and apostles wiser than all the wise men and 
rhetors, so Symeon, by virtue of his intense ascetic life, became the teacher, 
even for those who spent a long life struggling to attain virtue; the 
astounding responses in his epistles are a proof of that fact. * According 
to another opaque passage from his Viza, * Symeon was raised to the rank 
of didaskalos when he was ordained a priest. Thus he was promoted to a 
higher ecclesiastical dignity, possibly due to the outstanding level of his 
Christian education. 

Indeed, Symeon was highly esteemed for his erudition amongst his 
contemporaries. A case in point illustrating, this was his heated dispute 
with Stephen of Nikomedia, which was revealed to be a debate about real 
Christian knowledge and sanctity, in both written and spoken word.” As 
revealed in Symeon's fourth epistle, an educational dimension certainly 
existed in their discussion on true wisdom; ” that is the argument partly 
was on whether education can lead to wisdom. The nature of wisdom had 
been one of Symeon's constant concerns, for in his writings, and on many 
occasions, he castigated the “wise' men of the lay world and expressed his 


2 


S 


Ibid., 30-1 (20.4-7): 2550N aur& kai A6yos Exei?ev copios kai yvodoecos, os 1râwTas fouu&lerw 21ri 
Tfj ouvtoei kai Tois Adyois aVTou kai oYToo Atyew EKTTÂNTTouEvoUS" “1r68ev î) TOIAUTI TOUT VOȚIA 
oi yveois 1reudelav uh ueuaâmkâTi Tv 0upo8ev;”; 1445 (105.7-8). See the self-assessment of 
Symeon in Flymns, 448 (vu.3—4): ou y&p oi5as pou 16 &oGevts ro A6you / kai &utToxov 
ua8moecos is E6co, as well as 59 (111.1 5—16): 'O Excov Ga Grove &kovero, vo 6Am8&s pruara 
&ypauu&Tou. 

Ibid., 30-1 (20.12-—18): is roooiov yăp Uwos auT5v î ouvrovos &oKnois 5! GAtyou &voSpaueiv 
GITEIPyYAGATO, (OS UTEPEA&OOL KO AUTOUS TOUS EyXpovioOAvTAS &v Tois GyGo1 Tijs &peTîis kai 
yevtodou Tovrwov Ekeivov Bi5&okadov KaTă TOv uEyav AaviNA Tov TIPOIITNV, Kai TOUTE 
yvooeToi 1ră&s 6 PouAuevos 26 cv 1rap' Ekelvoov EpooTOuEvos GwTEypașev aUTOIS kai TOS 
EmoToAcis KoTErANTTev Wreppodlsvrws awrous. For two short letters of Symeon, see his Vie in 
132—5 (Stethatos, Vie, eds. Hausherr and Horn, 96) and 136-9 (99). See also the recent edition: 
Symeon, The Epistles ed. Turner. 

Ibid., 40-1 (30.3—6): php Toivuv NikoAdou Toi Xpuooftpyn ToU TTATPI&PXEU Kati TEV HOVAXGV 
ou &yiou Mâpovros is Tov Bpovov Gwvâyerai 5I500KOAMKOv Kai iepeus XEIpoTovEiTaL O 
ouMeiroupyos Tâv &vo» Buv&uecov. 

We can infer the existence of a debate from several relevant texts. These include Symeon, Hymmner, 
ed. Kambylis, 168—86 (xx1) (în the form ofa letter on “how you separate the Son from the Father”), 
and the Fourth Epistle of Symeon “about the self-appointed teachers (Symeon, 7he Epistles, ed. 
Turner, 138-81). In addition, there are several passages from Stethatos, Vie, ed. Hausherr and 
Horn, 102-9 (75.1-78.20), where the debate and all of Symeon's responses are described; at 
108—33 (79.1-95.23), the debate continues after Symeon is accused of worshipping his spiritual 
father, Symeon Eulabes, as a saint; at 144—51 (105.1-7.27), and finally Symeon's apology to the 
second accusation in front of the patriarch. 

Alfeyev, St. Symeon, 39-40. 
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opinion with regard to real wisdom."* Stephen, a highly ranked and well- 
educated prelate, considered it a provocation to receive criticism from a 
monk, especially on theological and canonical matters, or issues regarding 
learning. However, he was compelled to respect Symeon's education as 
being sufficiently advanced to get involved in a theoretical debate 
with him. 

Although Symeon is depicted as not having an advanced secondary 
(encyclical) education, there are numerous references that confirm his 
liturgical reading, copying and rhetorical activities. The discrepancy 
between presentation and evidence accords well with traditional hagio- 
graphical topoi that Niketas was promoting: namely, that the saint imi- 
tated the model of Christ in the process of acquiring knowledge. ” The 
audience is expected to react with wonderment as to how a man ignorant 
of secular learning could be competent in matters of theology; wisdom in 
this case is attributed to Symeon's overwhelming mystical experience of the 
Divine Grace.*” Niketas certainly intended to extol the main character în 
the Viza, and to show that his hero, through îmizazio Christi, fulfils the 
paradox of being capable in rhetorical attainments despite his lack of a 
formal education. 

The present chapter begins by approaching the issue of Symeon's 
learning. As has so far been pointed out, this complex issue has been 
perplexing, and leaves plenty of room for interpretation in sources and 
modern scholarship. McGuckin, in a paper on Symeon's luminous visions, 
justifiably sees in him “a man who was trained rhetorically (despite Niketas 
Stethatos” fumbling attempts in the Vizz to underplay this aspect of 
Symeon's skill) and who uses his technique and his knowledge (particularly 
of the scriptures) to telling effect in the process of constructing his religious 
autobiography'.”" “This particular modern scholar leaves open the 


2% See the elaborate simile likening knowledge to a treasure chest in: Symeon, Cazecheses, eds. 


Krivochcine and Paramelle, vol. un, 34—48 (xxrv.1-186). For a further insight on the subject, 
see: Koutsas, Nara Tod Zr7nâ&rov, 50, n. 1; 122, n. 23. 

Niketas” phrasing (see above note 23) resembles the passage from John 7.15: E8aupaţov owv oi 
'lou5oio! Atyovres" 1r&s oUTos yp&uuara oi5ev ut ueuoOmkos. See the interpretation in Alfeyev, 
St. Symeon, 16: “Even when a certain hagiographical source mentions an “unlettered” monk, it does 
not usually mean that he was not able to read: the author only wishes to emphasize that his hero did 
not obtain his wisdom from books, but directly from God. 

Stethatos, Vie, eds. Hausherr and Horn, 48—9 (36.11—14). 

]. A. McGuckin, “The Luminous Vision in Eleventh-century Byzantium: Interpreting the Biblical 
and Theological Paradigms of St. Symeon the New Theologian' in M. Mullett and A. Kirby, eds., 
Work and Worship at the Theotokos Evergetis 1050-1200 (Belfast, 1997), 121-2. Likewise, for a 
higher rhetorical esteem of Symeon's writings, see the analysis of the employment of metaphors and 
imagery in: A. P. Kazhdan, “Das System der Bilder und Metaphern in den Werken Symeons des 
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possibility that Symeon had at least begun professional training and even 
obtained a higher education before becoming a monk. 

Arguing in the same direction, the question of whether Symeon 
obtained a greater amount of education than Niketas attributes to him 
remains open. Moreover, it is evident that prior to his monastic training; 
Symeon was certainly familiar with the works of the “Hellenes”, or classical 
pagan authors, even if only on an introductory level. Although he is aware 
of their authority, their works were not in his scope of knowledge and 
wisdom. In his First Ezhical Discourse, a work in which he examines the 
nature of the heavenly mysteries, he says that “Hellenic speech” is on 
sensible things, namely, that pagan treatises can be understood because 
their content is conceived through human senses, but their narrations are 
futile, and they also talk about futile things.” Real wisdom emanates 
neither from the sensual world nor from texts which relate to it.'* Despite 
his rhetorically attested deficiency in secular learning, Symeon wrote with 
efficiency, productivity and originality, although not according to profane 
literary conventions, but rather those of one educated in the Christian 
textual tradition. 


The Text Behind the Text: Originality in Symeon's Writing 


A good idea of the intertextual content in Symeon's works can be gauged 
from the indices of allusions included in all critical editions of his 
writings.”* "They demonstrate that he primarily uses passages from the 
Scriptures and from patristic literature, and less often also references from 
ascetical and  hagiographical texts, canons, church services, and 
hymnography. This paints a picture which accords with Symeon's reading 
and learning experience as already described. In only a few cases have 


“Neuen” Theologen' in P. Hauptmann, ed., Unser ganzes Leben Christus unserem Gott 
Uberantworten (Gâttingen, 1982), 22139, reprinted in A. P. Kazhdan, Amzhors and Text în 
Byzantium (Aldershot, 1993), xui. For a literary analysis of Hymns XI and xvir, see: 
Markopoulos, “Vergâtilichung und Erlâsung, 439-41 = Markopoulos, “9toon kai ocoTnpio', 
72-6, and F. Conca, L'inno 17 di Simeone il Nuovo Teologo', Azz; della Accademia Pontaniana, 
49 (2000), 139—50. 

3 ]. Darrouzes, ed. and trans., Symeon le Nouveau Theologien. Traites theologiques et cthiques (Paris, 

1966-7), vol. 1, 278-80 (1.94-—103). 

See the sections below, which refer to “the myth of the prisoner and apazbeiz (impassibility). 

34 Symeon, Traites theologiques et erhiques, ed. Darrouzes, vol. 11, 461-76; Krivochcine and Paramelle, 
eds., Symeon le Nouveau, vol. 11, 359-83; Koder, Paramelle, and Neyrand, eds., Symton le Nowveau, 
vol. nr, 313-28; Kambylis, ed., Symeon Neos, 550-638; ]. Darrouzăs, ed. and trans., Chapitres 
theologiques, gnostiques et pratiques (Paris, 1996), 213—16. 
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editors discerned allusions to classical texts.”* However, originality in 
Symeon's use of other sources does not lie in the mere citation of or 
allusion to a passage from another author. Interpreting Symeon's Literary 
production and writing technique according to his own definition of 
wisdom, it will become clear that the author selected influential passages 
from other sources (the Bible, hymnography, even classical texts), inserted 
and expanded them into his poetry and prose. 

Let us begin by describing the main patterns by which Symeon quotes 
passages from other texts. In some cases he clearly denotes a single passage 
by naming the author of the source he uses (i.e. Paul, Peter, or Gregory of 
Nazianzos).** In most other cases, he does not mention the author's name, 
but he simply cites one or more consecutive passages, a common way for 
quoting, throughout his writings. The citation of continuous quotations 
can function as a launch pad for the idea that he is about to expound.*” În 
another instance, he composes a metrical version of a scriptural passage.”* 
However, the above techniques occur when the connections with his 
readings are straightforward, and it is easy to define and identify their 
provenance. 

In the more advanced level of Symeon's originality in using his sources, 
he draws his original idea from a passage, usually the Scriptures, and then 
he further develops and enriches it. On occasion, he may expand upon an 
idea, image or allegory so as to develop further what the initial source has 
already established. A good example of this technique comes from 
Symeon's allegorical description of escape, likening it to that from the 
biblical Pharaoh. It is found in a hymn where an autobiographical detail 
about Symeon's own life is presented as a token of the acts of Divine Love, 
or the light of the Holy Spirit.” Similarly, the Gospel parable of the 
merchant of the precious pearl is extended into a long narrative, depicting 
the real search for the Kingdom of God (Hymn xv11.537-84, 702, 825). 
The symbol of the precious pearl corresponds with the main idea in this 


% Turner, St. Symeon, 39, n. 11 and A. Alexakis, “Mopeohoyits rapornpoeis orhv Eyxh Muorikri 


5 îs 2rrodetron T& Tlvejua T& “Ayiov 6 aură 1rpoopâv To Zuuecov Toi Ntou QeoAyov, in 
Markopoulos, ed., Tzoozpa uelueva, 39. 

Symeon, Hymnen, ed. Kambylis, 122 (xvun.294); 345 (xu.29); 92 (xurr.21); Symeon, Erica/ 
Discourses, ed. Darrouzts, vol. 1, 204 (1.129), 206 (1.12) and 208 (1.28); vol. n, 20 (1v.185) and 
308 (x.687-8); and Symeon, Cazecheses, eds. Krivochcine and Paramelle, vol. 1, 370 (1v.686); vol. n, 
378 (xx11.179); vol. n, 182 (Xx1x.214—5). 

Symeon, Hymnen, ed. Kambylis, 102—3 (xv.22—43); 156-7 (X1x.111-45); 165—6 (XxX.198—211); 
315—17 (XXXVI. 1-52). 

Ibid., 122—3 (xvi1.292—310) on the well-known passage about love from 1. Cor. 13. 

Ibid., 148—51 (xvuur.140-222). See, above, n. 7 and Bazzani, Autobiographical Elements, 230. 
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hymn that only the Divine is desirable. In another case, based on a phrase 
from St Paul (Eph. 5.16, 26oyopa(âuevoi Tov Koip6v)*” quoted both in the 
title and the main text of his oration, Symeon structures a prolonged 
allegorical discussion about the successful merchant who takes advantage 
of his “chance” and gains profit (Symeon, Erhica/ Discourses, vol. 1, 384 
(x11.1-2 and 145): 386-—8 (x11.24-80)). This image is compared in the 
latter part of the work with spiritual life. 

From the above first group of examples, it is clear that Symeon is not 
innovative in his technique of quoting from the Scriptures. He merely 
adheres to the patterns found in the patristic, exegetical and ascetical 
traditions.*' Nonetheless, his “bright individuality lies in the specific 
textual choices he employs, and in the way in which he combines them 
with further quotations. He develops them into images, finally expanding 
the passages in new metaphorical and allegorical contexts.*” 'Therefore, 
while his allegorical register may begin with a symbolic interpretation of 
biblical passages, it extends up to connecting them as examples with 
certain aspects of his mystical experience of the Divine Light, as will be 
further explained in the course of this chapter.” 

Seen from this viewpoint, not all citations have the same value in 
Symeon's works. Some simply support the idea or ideas conveyed in a 
small passage, while others inspire the idea(s) of longer passages, of a whole 
work, or of the core of the author's mystical experience, the presence of 
Divine Light. Hence, a chosen passage can underpin a whole poem or 
prose work, and the main idea of this work will depend on that parallel 
textual usage and the technique involved. În the main body of this chapter, 
an analysis of selected extensive parallel usages will attempt to verify 
Symeon's allusive technique concerning texts that functioned as inspir- 
ation for his writings, but which are not clearly identified. 
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See the relevant discussion in: Kazhdan, “Das System”, 229. 

Alfeyev, Si. Symeon, 52—3, 55-61. As an example of such an approach concerning Gregory of 
Nazianzos, see: K. Demoen, Pagan and Biblical Exempla în Gregory Nazianzen: a Study in Rhetorics 
and Hermeneutics (Turnhout, 1996), esp. 233—88. 

Alfeyev, St. Symeon, 61; Kazhdan, “Das System”, 223. 

This is made quite clear through the main biblical paradigms with which McGuckin connects 
Symeon's visions of God: McGuckin, “The Luminous Vision, 100-4. See, also: Alfeyev, 
St. Symeon, 63-72, and the analysis in D. Krueger, “Homoerotic Spectacle and the Monastic 
Body in Symeon the New Theologian' in V. Burrus and C. Keller, eds., Zoward 4 Theology of 
Eros: Transfiguring Passion at the Limits of Discipline (New York, NY, 2006), 103—6. For the notion 
of the rhetorical term rop&Seryua / exemplum in Gregory, see, also: Demoen, Pagan and Biblical, 
35—206. 
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FHymnography 


The mystical prayer of Symeon,** which was placed at the front of the 
collection of his hymns, is an invocation to God and to the Holy Spirit,” 
as the title declares ([.1—2). In the first paragraph God is continuously 
invoked in a repetitive sequence of more than twenty-five imperatives in 
the form 2A8£ (“come').*" This is not a mere coincidence: the same impera- 
tive to the Holy Spirit appears once in a much briefer invocation, the 
prayer BaoiAză oupâwie (O Heavenly King), recited by a priest at the 
beginning of every church service.*” In addition to this, other sections of 
Symeon's mystical prayer find analogies in the same common service 
prayer, such as the phrasing alluding to a royal context at the end of the 
first chapter (l.14—17), which corresponds to the notion of the address, 
O Heavenly King. In Symeon's invocation, God is named as the “nameless 
treasure” (âzarovâuaoTros 8noaupos, |.4), while in the prayer He is called 
“the treasure of the good” (6 6noaupâs râv âya8&v). Moreover, Symeon's 
“true light (70 ps 70 &An8wov, 1.3) corresponds to the phrase “the spirit of 
truth” (76 7rvedua 7fjs &AnBeias). However, most striking is the similarity in 
wording between the beginning of the third paragraph in Symeon's prayer, 
“Lord, encamp în myself (Zvoxrvooov, Storrora, 2 âuoi, .37-8) and the 
phrase “camp in ourselves' (oxrvoooov & pi) of the Baorzi oupăvie 
prayer. It is thus evident that Symeon does not compose his invocation 
by literally following the brief service prayer, but that he bears it in mind 
when he develops his own, more elaborate rendering.** 


+1 Symeon, Ilymnen, ed. Kambylis, 42.4—-44.56; ]. Koder, ed., ]. Paramelle and L. Neyrand, trans., 


Symeon le Nouveau Theologien. Hymnes, Vol. 1, 150.1—154.56. 
* McGuckin, “Symeon the New Theologian”, 188. 
1% For the origin of this imperative from ancient Greek hymns and prayers, as well as from Syriac texts 
of the third century ce, see: Alexakis, “MoppoAoyikEs TrapoTnpnoeis, 5 1—2. 
D. Apostolike, ed., “2po5y1ov 76 Meya (Athens, 1977), 4; 27, 39, 45; 100, 136, 158: Booiei 
ovpâvis, Tlop&xânre, To Tlveiua Tîis GAndeios, 6 1ravraxoU Topo Koi Tă TT&VTA TTÂNPEV, O 
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9nooupos Tâv &yaB&v ati Zooîis xopnyos, EABE kai oxmvwoov îv îuiv Kati kad&proov Tuâs Gro 
1r&ons knAi6os” oi oâoov, Ayo96, rs wux&s fue. This prayer opens all services of day and night, 
the mmesonyktikon (midnight service), the matins, the hours, the vespers, and the apodeipnon. It is 
also significant that the invocation of the BaozAză oupâvie is sung as an i4iomelon at the beginning of 
the canon during the Sunday Pentecost service, when the church celebrates the visitation of the 
Holy Spirit, as well as a doxastikon in the vespers of Pentecostal Monday, when several invocation 
prayers to the Holy Spirit are also read; see: D. Apostolike, ed., levrmoorăprov (Athens, 1959), 
103, 210-—3. 

+5 A. Alexakis has recently analysed the structure and content of this very elaborate prayer and has 
convincingly grounded its possible relation with ancient prayers and hymns, rhetorical theory, as 
well as early Christian fathers such as Gregory of Nazianzos. See Alexakis, “MopgoAoyits 
TapaTNpNoEis, 37-60. 
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The next passage concerning the creation of the world and Adam, in 
Symeon's First Emical Discourse, can be aptly labelled the Negazion of 
Creation, as it relates the reaction of Nature against Adam after he 
committed the Original Sin: 


Therefore, after he (Adam) was expelled from paradise, all the creation 
created by God from non-existence,*” upon seeing [this], was not willing to 
submit to the transgressor anymore; the sun did not want to shine, the 
moon did not bear to light, the stars did not choose to appear to him, the 
springs would not buzrst forth anymore; the rivers did not want to flow, and 
the air thought in secret to retract itself and not give breath to anyone 
whom it [the air] would fall on; the beasts and all the animals on earth, as 
they would see him [Adam], deprived of the previous glory, having despised 
him, all together immediately went rough against him; the sky as if justly 
was somehow moving to fall down over him and earth did not bear him on 
her back anymore."* 


The editor of the text admits difticulty in identifying a textual source for 
this passage.”" It may be argued, however, that the answer to this matter 
lies with hymnography. Specifically, several hymns sung on Holy Friday 
refer to all creation, which reacts in a similarly negative way at the sight of 
the Passion of Christ.”” In addition to the Holy Friday Hymns, the 
hymnographical focus of the Zyrophagos Sunday services (on the last day 
before Lent) lies mainly upon the Original Sin and the Expulsion from 
Paradise. Here the zroparia describe the reaction of Nature after Adam's 
disobedience in a manner that resembles Symeon's narration above." 


+9 Compare the phrasing in the original with the phrase in the prayer of the Anzphora (&&ov ai 


Sincnov) from John Chrysostom's liturgy, ou 2 roy uh 3vros eis TO eivou huăs rrophyayes: in F. E. 
Brightman, ed., Liturgies, Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1894), 384. 

Symeon, Erhical Discourses, ed. Darrouzes, vol. 1, 190 (1.66-77): Toryapoăv Kai EgeA96vra ToU 
apadsioou auTov 7răoa î) KTio1s, î) Ure Qeou rapaxBeioa Ex Toi u ăvros, eooauEvn, OUKETI 
UroTroyivou 16 1rapafâvr EBovieTo" O îjMos Aduwpoi ou îBeAev, î] oeANvn păvon oUKk Epepe, Tă 
ăoTpa 6pijvau ToUTw 0UX sidovTo, oi 1rnyoi Bpuew ok EueAhov' oUK EBovAovTo pEew oi TTOTANOI, 
E" Eaurov tuehtra 6 &hp ovoraitivai kai ui) Bodvai TG TTPOOKEKpOUKOTI &VATTVoT: Tă Onpia Kai 
măvra Tă da Tis yâs, yuuvoBeivra Toirov Tis 1rpwonv feaoâueva 506ns, karappovhoavTra 
oUToU, Erpoxuvânoav &irovra ev0Us kaT auTov: 6 ovpoavâs kaTarreoeiv Bikaicos ETT' OUTĂV 
oiovei 11005 KekivnTo Koi 7) Yî| ETTi TOU VODTOU PEpEI TOUTOV OUK EOTEyE. 

5 Ibid, n.1. 

Tpieiov (Athens, 1960), 427: see the oikos from the matins of Holy Saturday: 'O ouvtxov Tă 
1r&vTa E1ri ZTaupoy &vupw?n, kai Opnvei rr&oa 1) Kriois, royTov Bhrrouoa Kpeuăuevov yuuvov ETri 
TouU GuAov, 6 îjMos T&s &kTivas GrEkpuwe, kai TO ptyyos oi GoTEpes GrrefăovTo, î yîi 6E ov 
1ToMA& TG pofw ouvexoveiTo: 1] fădaooa Epuye, kai ai 1rerpou Biepphyvuvro: uvnueia SE 7roAă 
dveoxSmoov kai oouara ytpnoav ... "This passage follows the less vivid description from the 
Gospels: Luke 23.44—5; Mathew 24.29; Mark 13.245. 

Ibid., 65, see in the vespers the Joxastikon: (Eis rhv Arhv): “HAos &Tivas Ekpuwev, ) oEANvn ov 
ois &oTpois sis aiua uererpârrn, pn Eepisov, Bouvoi 2rp6uagav, 5 Tlop&Beoos Ekheio?n ... 
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The common subject between the passage from the First E/ical Discourse 
and its hymnographical equivalent, that is the Negation of Creation in 
reaction to the Expulsion from Paradise, supports the interpretation that 
Symeon could have drawn the original idea from a hymnographical 
context and subsequently expounded it into his allegorical prose-version. 
Hymnography gives to Symeon short individual structural ideas which he 
develops into a prose passage and a unified long allegory about the 
Negation of Creation. 

In addition to the examples stated above, which show the rich hymno- 
graphical production of the Orthodox Church as a direct source of inspir- 
ation for Symeon, in other cases images in Symeon's passages come from 
the Scriptures or through sources which themselves are based on scriptural 
narrative. Hymn XXIxX describes in 270 verses the mystical experience of 
the Divine Light, which is God's appearance to His beloved and His 
departure which causes pain to man, who strives to regain the unique 
unification with Him. God appears to Symeon in his locked cell and calls 
him to repentance (v.1—53). The narrator's heart basks in the overwhelm- 
ing experience of the Divine Light in front of God Himself. When he 
realises that God is running away, he starts chasing Him, as a hound would 
chase a hare. When finally God draws away and hides Himself (v.54-65), 
Symeon sits and mourns his loss: &AA” 2 4 supe6rv rorra / naBel6uevos 
28pryvovv (v.63—4, “] sat and mourned at the place where | was”). 

If the reader searches for antecedents of this mourning, two biblical 
passages present themselves: the aftermath of the eviction of the first- 
formed from paradise in Genesis, and the psalmic lament of the deported 
Jews by the banks of the rivers of Babylon. In both cases, the feeling is 
similar to that of Symeon who is deprived of something precious, the light 
and sight of God. 

Since Genesis (8.7—24) does not include any lament of Adam and Eve 
after their expulsion, it is reasonable to surmise that Symeon draws this 
image from the exegetical tradition.”* It is worth mentioning, here that 
both Symeon and his hagiographer, Niketas Stethatos, have employed the 
same phrasing (derivatives from „aBefuevos £8prjvovv) in two other 
passages, where the expulsion of Adam and Eve from paradise is men- 
tioned.'* As already noted, hymnography of the Zyrophagos Sunday 


5+ Alfeyev, St. Symeon, 56, n. 667. 

35 Symeon, Carecheses, eds. Krivochcine and Paramelle, vol. 1, 400 (v.281—4): Ego ovv roi rrapoBeioou 
TrepuraroivTes kai kadel6uevoi, uereutiovTo, ExAcnov, E9pnvouv, TO TTpoowTrov ETUTITOV, ETlAov 
oupoves EouTâv râs Tpixos, Thy ExuTâv oxAnpokapSiov &rroxAcu6uevoi; ]. Darrouzes, ed., Nicetas 
Stethatos, Opuscules et Lettres (Paris, 1961), 172.69: oi cos Ekeivos yuuvov Tîis Toi Oeou x&piros 
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revolves around the broader theme of the expulsion from paradise,'“ where 
the specific theme of Adam's mourning is a /ocus communis.” 'Thus this 
mourning of Adam, which is absent in other texts, may be more clearly 
interpreted when compared to its hymnographical alternatives. 

In yet another reference to Adam's mourning (from a prose text on the 
virtues of ascetic life), Symeon says: “And still, if you have seen Christ but 
he has not yet offered you to drink of his cup, prostrate yourself. Wail, 
importune, lament, beat your face, as Adam did once, and pluck the hair 
of your head'."* Here Symeon associates the mourning of Adam upon 
being denied paradise with the lament of the man who has seen Christ but 
was later deprived of the view of Him. This strengthens the connection 
between the motifs of mourning Adam and the lamenting person who is 
deprived of God in Hymn xxIx (v.63). 

The lamentation scene in Hymn XXIX also has a second biblical analogy 
referenced above, the psalmic mourning of the exiled Jews by the rivers 
of Babylon. Psalm 136.1 is narrated in a similar way: “By the waters of 
Babylon, there we sat down and there we wept, when we remembered 
Zion. It is worth mentioning here that this psalm is sung in the matins 
each Sunday during the 7riodion period (that is, the period of three weeks 
before the beginning of Lent) to which 7yrophagos Sunday belongs."” 
The Psalmic text exhorts Jews to repentance and lamentation for what 
has been taken away from them. It is sung during the particular period of 
the Zriodion which predates the major period of contrition, that is, Lent, 
standing, as a reminder to repenting Christians, who should lament their 
sins like the Jews of the Old Testament. 

Therefore, although it appears to be difficult to pinpoint the 


exact provenance of the overall mourning theme in Hymn XXIX, 


£ouTov &weron kai Tis &%ovărou Tpuqiis ToU eo E60pioTov kai TOU TTapaGEIOOU TOVTOU 
GarevavTi kadeZouevov kai 9pnvojvra sUpnoeI ... 
5% Mother Mary, ed., F. K. Ware, trans., The Lenten Triodion (London, 1978), 39. 
Apostolike 7pre5rov, 65 (oxastikon in the vespers) 'Ex&fhoev A5ăp, &rrtvovri Toy Ilapoeloou, oi 
Thy i5iav yupvoow 9pnv&v 5upero; 66 (Aposticha, Doxastikon) 'EgeBAN8m A5ău Toi Tlapabeioou, 
Să Tâs Bpooewos* 10 kai kaelouevos ârrivavTi Tovrou w6upero oAoAulwv, EAeewf) TÂ poovij; 68 
(oikos in the matins) Ex&oev Ady Ge kai EkAauoe &rrtvavTi Tîjs rpueiis Toy TlapaBeioou, xEpoi 
Turrroov T&s yes, oi EAeyev; 69 (in the Synaxarion of the day) 5 5: Gurtvovr KoOuevos EkAcus, 
Sowv &yaB&v toTEpnTou ... 
Symeon, Erhical Discourses, ed. Darrouzăs, vol. n, 182—4 (vi1.385—8). 
The psalm, in an elaborate and slow melismatic genre of the po/ye/eos, is sung after the second stance 
of kathismata in the matins. See Mother Mary and Ware, Ze Lenten Triodion, 153. Lt is also 
important to stress that the structure of the hymns for the whole period of 7riodion owes its 
formation to the Studite tradition of the ninth century; see 41-3, and E. Wellesz, A Fistory of 
Byzantine Music and Hymnography (Oxford, 1961), 141. 
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verse 763 in particular conveys a call to repentance which echoes the 
above-mentioned sources — the hymnographical and biblical narratives 
about mourning and loss. 


Bible 


In the same Hymn XXIX, the deprivation of the sight of God proves short, 
as the Lord appears again before the prostrating and bewailing man. Then 
a vivid scene of chase develops between the two (v.66-118), with imagery 
unfolding in a striking fashion. Now, the narrator proceeds to pursue Him 
in order to catch Him again. When he succeeds, he leaps to embrace Him 
(v.69—70), and tries to reach Him and grasp the edges of His clothes 
(v.74—5), yet the Beloved departs once more. Verbal and adverbial words 
referring, to eager motion are abundant in the twenty-octosyllable verses 


throughout this scene: &verridowv ... &puov 5pă&goodcu ... Epeuyev ... 
TG&Xos, ETpExov ... £UTOvws' ESpPaoo6uNVv ... pOăvowv: ioraTro 

GPITTATO ... KOTEGIWKOV ... GTTIOVTOS EPXOHEVOU, KPUTITONEVOU, 
POIVOHEVOU ... OUK EOTP&PNV Elis TOUTIIOW: ... OUK EvE6WKO TOU 
TPEXEW ... TT&OŢ) HOU ÎoXUi ... 1T%07 pou Guvouei ... ETjTovv ... TTEpl- 
eoxârrovv (v.69—89) (| was jumping ... urging to grasp ... He was 
departing ... in haste, | was running ... vigorously; | was grasping ... 


catching; He was standing ... He was flying ... I was pursuing ... while 
He was leaving, He was coming, He was hiding, He was appearing ... 
] did not turn back; ... I did not give up running... with all my might... 
with my strength . . . | was asking, .. . seeking around). This major scene in 
the poem describes in detail a hide-and-seek struggle between the two 
persons; man pursues God in a way that recalls two human beings chasing 
each other. Therefore, probably an analogous intertextual context recalls 
this scene in Symeon's hymn. 

To continue with the hymn's syllogism: as despair overwhelms the 
human lover, he does not know what to do or whom to address; he is 
seeking in the narrows and crossroads, asking everyone for information 
(v.89—92).“ At this point, the hymnical context recalls the scene of the 
search for the Beloved in the biblical Song of Songs (3.1—3), with this 
underlying, reference to love as a motivation for the chase. In the next few 
verses the narrator discards the possibility that any logic or knowledge 
could assist in the search for his beloved (v.96—104; compare to v.107-8). 


se T&s 6B0Us 1repieok61rovv / kai pparyuous, TĂ 1roU poveiror: / 2rrÂnpovunv Te Bokpuwv / oi TOUS 


râvraş 2rmpoTev; Luke 14.23. 
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The passage from then on deals with the idea of the loss of the lover, and 
transfers man's longing for union with God to an amatory context.“" Verses 
like kai opo&poi rap5ias 1râvou (v.106, with a vehement pain of heart), 
58ev Bherroov uou Tov 1r680v (v.115, whence seeing my longing), 8Aos 8 
wo &p&0n, 8Aos SA uoi îvo6n (v.128-9, He entirely appeared to all of 
myself, He was all unified to all of myself), lead to the final stage of Divine 
Love, the climax of the hymn. The majority of the remaining verses read 
more like an interpretation than a hymn to God, on the paradox of how this 
mystical unification with Symeon has become possible (v.130—314). This is 
a paradox that will have no explanation in logical (sensual) terms. 

The hallmark of Divine Love, only implicit in the first section of the 
hymn (where the reference to the canticles has been identified), culminates 
in the last section: “desire kindles desire and fire feeds flame; still, with me it 
is not like this, but (it is difficult to say) the excess of my love extinguishes 
my love; for, | do not love as much as I want, and I consider myselfas having 
no love of God at all; as I demand incessantly to be loved, as much as I want, 
I even lose the love of God thar 1 had, what a wonder!“” Derivatives from 
Epoos, &yârrn and especially 1r68os are used nineteen times in this hymn's 
final section (v.312-69), thus transforming it into a pure love poem. 
A transformation into a hymn of Divine Love is evident throughout this 
highly original passage, which commences with the key quotation from the 
amatory book of the Canticles (3.13). Even if-we were to judge only from 
the number of cross-references in Symeon's works to the Song of:he Songs,” 
Hymn XXIX is unquestionably deeply inspired by this book of the Bible. 

Hymn Xv narrates in 264 verses how the incarnation of Christ from the 
root of David has given grace to the human body, down to the last of its 
members. În the first section, Symeon admits his contemptible and lowly 
state through many quotations taken from St Paul (v.1—44). In the 
extended passage which follows (v.45—107), he extols the attributes of 
the Godhead and the role of the divine dispensation which raised a man 
from the house of David to an adopted son of God (v.108—34). Up to this 
point, the hymn develops merely introductory ideas, in comparison with 
the more innovative elements that come hereafter. 


$! For the connection between the running of lovers in Symeon with the Song of he Songs and its 
exegetical tradition see, also: McGuckin, “Symeon the New Theologian”, 195-6. 

1r680s yăp 1r68ov Gwâcrrre! / kai 76 1rUp pepe! Thv phSyo- / îv poi 8 ouk toi oWToos, / GAA& (17655, eiTreiv 
ouk Exo) / Epooros T6 VrrepBedAov / optvvuoi răv Epcoră nou: / ou îp65 y&ăp 8oov Belo, / roi Aoyitouoa 
un8' SAcos / poora Geci kexrtiodou: / Exânirev 8t xoptoToos / roi îpăv ue, 60ov BA, / 1rpooarr6Ae kai 
8v eixov / Epcora 8eoy, & Boipa . .. Symeon, Flymmnen, ed. Kambylis, 263 (xxrx.3 16-28). 

63 Alfeyev, St. Symeon, 54; Turner, St. Symeon, 41. 
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In the following sections, Symeon repeatedly forewarns his readers that 
he is going to tell them about things that are fearsome and awe-inspiring 
(PpIkT& ... PPIKT& ... Urrtp EKTTÂMEIW ... PpIkTOTEpO, v.138—41). He 
proceeds by asserting that all parts of the human body become Christ-like, 
even the foot and the hand (v.142-7). To his mind, this is a reality and not 
a blasphemy: “thus the bodily parts of any of us will become members of 
Christ and Christ will become our members and He will make all the 
disgraceful members graceful by adorning them with the beauty and glory 
of His divinity” (v.151-4).** The reference to disgraceful (&oxiuova) and 
graceful (evoxnuova) parts (pen) of the human body certainly alludes to 
the relevant passage from St Paul (1 Cor. 12.22-5).” This concept can 
already be found at the beginning of the hymn.““ 

Deification of all parts of the human body is explained in great detail in 
the following verses (v.155—205) in a plain yet provocative way. Accord- 
ingly, all bodily parts, both graceful and disgraceful, even a man's glands, 
become Christ-like;7 whereby they partake of a veritable divine inter- 
course and wedding, as the choice of wording declares: orrepuo ... £v 
ouvovoia 8eia ... ouvevoiTa! ... y&uos ... uiyvuron ... Ve” ABoviis... 
EvoUTon (v.172-8, “semen ...in a divine intercourse ... wedding ... 
copulates ... under pleasure ... is united). Symeon defends these radical 
concepts by the following rhetorical argument: “I also tell you; see Christ in 
the womb; and consider that (He was) in the womb and He slipped out of 
the womb from whence my God passed through and came out (v.196-8). 
Borrowing his ideas from St Paul, who says that “we honour more the 
dishonoured members of the body and that the disgraceful members have 
more grace”, Symeon describes here the union between man and God in 
purely erotic terms. It is obvious that in the present hymn he had adopted 
St Paul's concept and applied it to his own context.“ 


%4 ai oUro uEm &rrovTa Ev6s Duâv Ex&o'ou / um XpioToi yevhoovroi kai XpioT5s Duv utn / kai 


Trâvra Tă &oxhuova evoxhuova Tromoei / K&AMa Be6Tnros aură xorakoouv kai 568. 

1 Cor. 12.22—5: &AA& 1roMA uădov T& Bokoivra ufân ToU owuaTos &odeveoTepa UTIAPXEW 
Gvarykoi& 2orw kai & BokoUuev &TIHOTEPA ElVOL TOU OGOUATOS, TOUTOIS TIHĂV TTEPIOCOTEPAV 
Trepirideuev, kai T& &oxhuova Auâv evyoxnuoouvnv TrepiovoTipav Exei, T& 5 eVoXNuova HG 
0vU Xxpeiov Exer. GrĂA& 6 Be0s ouvextpooev TO Oua, TG VOTEPOUuEvw TTEplovoTEpav B0US TIT, va 
uh 1 oxioua Ev T& OWUATI, GAA& T6 aUTĂ UrrEp &ĂANAcv uEpiuv65ow Tă MEAN. 

Tou ocuaros 1rodAv &oxnuoowmv (Symeon, Flymnen, ed. Kambylis, 102 (xv.19). 

£is y&p TroĂA& yw6uevos £is &utpioros uevei, / uepis ExdoTn 8E auTbs 6os XpIoT6s UTT&PXEI: / Tr&VToS 
ov oUeos Eyvokas kai Bârudv uou Xprorovi / oi Bâdavov- (ibid., 106-7 (xv.159-62)). 

In his Four Erhical Discourse on dispassion, in an extended section (Symeon, Erhica/ Discourses, ed. 
Darrouzts, vol. 1, 34-52 (1v.369-615)) Symeon likened the complete spiritual stature of Christ 
with the members of the human body. Amongst them, he grants a special honour to genitals: 
“members and genitals that should be covered are the unceasing prayer of mind, the inner pleasure 


65 


66 
67 


68 
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Having elaborated upon the notion of the disgraceful parts of the 
human body, Symeon substantiates his radical argumentation by present- 
ing the example of his spiritual father, Symeon Eulabes. “Saint Symeon the 
Pious, the Stoudite; he felt no shame (oux 2rrnoxywvero) in seeing the 
bodily parts of any man, either to see somebody naked or to be seen naked 
by anybody” (v.207-10).“” This passage can be fully understood as a word- 
for-word reference to Genesis (2.25). Before the fall, Adam and Eve “were 
both naked and they were not ashamed!.” In two further instances in his 
prose works, Symeon refers to the nudity of the first-formed, although 
there he focuses on the situation in which they found themselves after they 
were aware of their nakedness. In the first case, Symeon says that Adam 
“tasted the (fruit from the) tree and obtained a sensible way of seeing, and 
having, realised and seen passionately the nakedness of his body, he was 
justly deprived of all good things”;”' whilst in the second, which is a 
comment on the same incident, he says that Adam and Eve were not 
ashamed until “after the (original) sin and the transgression and after being 
out of paradise and being deprived of God and having dropped their divine 
glory, then as it was written “Adam knew his wife and she conceived””.” 

In these two passages, the reader encounters four derivatives from the 
same root as the word for passion (1r&8os), i.e. 2urra0âs ... 2urra0âs ... 
2urra0ii; 1r&8ous. Using similar terminology, Symeon also refers to his 
spiritual father, Symeon Eulabes, in Hymn xv: he claims that Symeon was 
not ashamed of nudity because he had attained the state of impassibility 
(&r&8erov), the same word found in v.220 of the hymn which 


that is born by the shedding of tears, the joy of heart and her ineffable consolation”: Mean oi uspia 
G EykaAurrTeo0cu xpecov, î) &OXAsIirTos EUXI KATă VOUV, Î] EK Tis XUOES TE BakpUwV EyyIvoutvn 
A8urns, A xap& râs kapBias kai î) &paros TovTns 1rop&kAmois (34 (1v.375—8)). For a further 
analysis and interpretation of Hymn xv as 'a sexed image of the glorious body of the monk, see: 
Krueger, “Homoerotic Spectacle', r06-12. 

oUToos Eytvero Kai viv tv Trois 2ox&Tois xpovois / 6 Zuueov 5 &yios Eviopis 6 Zrou8irns: / oUTos 
ou Errmoxuvero utAn 1ravros &vOpoorrou / ou5E yuuvous Twăs Spăv 05 yupvos 6păodar: 
(Symeon, FHymnen, ed. Kambylis, 108 (xv.206-9). Alfeyev, Si. Symeon, 247; the author 
compares Symeon Eulabes with holy fools, who would also not mind being seen naked, however 
without equating him with a holy fool. Turner, Sz. Symeon, 62—4 and Bazzani, Autobiographical 
Elements, 229, n. 35. 

Gen. 2.25: oi Hoav oi Bo yupvoi, Koi OUK OXUVOVTO. 

Symeon, Erhical Discourses, ed. Darrouzes, vol. 11, 404 (X111.49—52): ... ToU GUNou EyeuoaTo Kai, 
aio?nrâs &voBAewos, Eurra0âs Tre Tv yuuvoow ToU owuaTos ayrou Qeao&uevos kai i5%v, 
GarâvTrov toTepnOn Giaiwos Tâv GyoB&v ... 

Symeon, Carecheses, eds. Krivochcine and Paramelle, vol. ur, 58 (xxv.104-—8): GMA per& Thy 
G&uapTiov Kai Tv opăfaoiv oi ueră TO E6w yevtoda To mapadeioou koi ToU Oeou 
yupvodivon «ai râs aurou 0eios 506ns G1romeoeiv, TOTE, Os YEyporrToL, «Eyvoo A5ău Th 
yuvoika ayToY kai oudafouoa ETeke». 
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characterised Adam and Eve while still in Paradise.” This is why Symeon 
the New Theologian, when referring to Symeon Eulabes, employs an 
indirect allusion to Genesis (2.25). 


Classics and Patristics 


Allusions to hymnography and the Bible motivate us to look for similar 
equivalents from classical literature. While this source material is not 
readily noticeable in Symeon's texts, in a few of his allegories well-known 
examples from classical texts can be recognised. 

In Symeon's First Erhical Discourse there is an extended description of 
how man experiences God. This metaphorical narration can be named “the 
Allegory of the Prisoner'.”* The author commences by addressing the 
following question to his virtual dissidents: “how do you not blush to 
inquire about and teach those matters, which you do not know, as if you 
have already become rich in things beyond ourselves and you have been 
appointed as our teachers from the heavens?”* Subsequently, he proceeds 
by arguing on the issues, such as the divine knowledge and the union with 
God experienced by saints, when their mind is altered and snatched away 
from the world of the senses (l.319—39). 

The allegory of the prisoner is developed into four parallel pairs of 


comparison: 


“Qs yăp 5 (1.339)... oyrw kai 6 ([.445).... (For like the one who... such 
is also the one who ...) 


Kai o8orrep Exeivos ([.351) ... oyre 5h kai 6 (1.358)... (Exactly as that 
man who ... so is also the one who...) 


Kai &orrep 1râAw (1.363) ... Tv aurâv Tpârrov (1.373) ... (Likewise 
again ... in like manner ....) 


73 Alfeyev, St. Symeon, 25 3—4. For the meaning of refera and that of “spiritual senses' in the writings 
of Symeon see the philosophical approach in S. Ramphos, Aio9mo:s &$upcwpos. Oroyvwoia 
TrowmTIK OT6v Tpiro Uuvo Toi &yiou Zupecov TourrikAmv Ntou Oeohsyov' in Markopoulos, ed., 
Ttooepa neiueva, 92—3, 95—9. 

Symeon, Erica Discourses, ed. Darrouzăs, vol. 1, 296-302 (1.319-415). In addition to the 
translation in French by the editor, see the English translation of this passage in: A. Golitzin, 
trans., St. Symeon the New Theologian. On the Mystical Life: The Ethical Discourses. vol. 1: The Church 
and the Last Things (Crestwood, NY, 1995), 74—7. On the same allegory see also: S. Ramphos, 
“H 1roHireia rod Neov QeoAyou: Ilpoioropia nai &ycovia rod Neou 'EAAnviouoă (Athens, 1981), 55—7 
and C. Barber, “Symeon The New Theologian: Seeing Beyond Painting) in C. Barber, Conresting ze 
Logic of Painting: Art and Understanding în Eleventh-Century Byzantium (Leiden, 2007), 35—43. 
A more detailed analysis of this allegory is prepared by the writer of this text in order to be published 
soon in a separate article. 

75 Symeon, Erbical Discourses, ed. Darrouzăs, vol. 1, 294 (1.3047). 
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Kai xaârrep avis (1.378) ... our poi vâa kai (|.384—5) ... (Moreover 
by the very same way ... likewise think also ...). 


A prisoner from birth (6 &ar& ytvwmoeos, 1.339) is bound in a dark and 
gloomy prison, illuminated only by the flickering light of an oil lamp. He 
remains unaware of all things that exist outside the prison, that is, the 
visible world and the creatures of God. Hence, he is likened to the man 
who is bound in the dark prison of worldly senses (1.339-50). But when a 
hole is opened on the prison's roof, he can suddenly see the ether of the 
sky, and becomes stunned by the briliant light, unknown to him before. 
In like manner, the one who suddenly beholds the spiritual light, feels as if 
he has been set free from the shackles of passions and senses (1.35 1-63). As 
the prisoner gazes often at the opening above, he becomes familiar with the 
sight of light, and is no longer surprised by it; a man's soul undergoes a 
similar change after being initiated into the spiritual light, when his 
astonishment disappears, and he considers that something more perfect 
and sublime exists beyond (1.363-77). The prisoner becomes aware of his 
incarceration and the existence of wonderful things beyond his confine- 
ment because of this light, even when he is not fully able to understand 
this. Only after he is cast out of the prison can he see the full light, as well 
as all things and everyone imbued by it; likewise, the one who has detached 
himself from the needs of flesh leaves behind all worldly matters and 
beholds the Divine Light (1.378-87). 

Symeon's allegory of the prisoner has already been connected to Plato's 
“Allegory of the Cave” (Rep. 514a—20a), although modern scholars would 
only credit an indirect debt to the classical text, “ as they do not adequately 
ascertain to what extent Symeon was aware of Plato's passage. În my 
opinion, there is strong evidence that Symeon was not ignorant of the 
famous passage from Plato's Republic. First, we can link Symeon's allegory 
to a passage by Gregory of Nazianzos, according to which the soul rejoices 
and moves propitiously to her Lord, having abandoned the current life as if 
it were a grievous jail.”” Notably, a further metaphor referring to the sun 


7% Darrouzăs, Traites theologiques, 296, n. 1; Golitzin, St. Symeon, 74 n. 5; see B. Krivocheine, Dans la 
lumitre du Christ: Saint Symeon le nouveau theologien, 949—1022, vie, spiritualite, doctrine 
(Chevetogne, 1980), 183—4, 369-71; Ramphos, 'H 7roArreia roi Nou Qeo5yov, 58: on the 
contrary Ramphos states that Symeon's “Allegory of the Prisoner' is an ironic version of Plato's 
“Allegory of the Cave, — maybe overturning it? — thus in a polemical tone Symeon judges similar 
intellectual attempts by his adversaries. 

F. Boulenger, ed., Gregoire de Nazianze. Discours funebres en | honneur de son frore Cesaire et de Basile 
de Cesaree (Paris, 1908), 46-7 (xx1.2): Bauuaoiav iv ABovhv îlBeron kai &yAAeTon Ko TAecos 
xwpei 1rpos Tov EauTiis deomoTnv, corep Ti GeouwTipiov XaAETTOv Tov Evraida fiov 
Garopuyoioa . .. 
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(1.342, 369-73, 389-—90) is incorporated in Symeon's wider allegory. The 
metaphor of the soul's incarceration in the mortal body and the allegorical 
equation of the sun to God are also encountered in Symeon's Hymn 
xxvil. 95—102.7% Of course, this metaphor of the sun was first employed 
by Plato (Rep. şo7b-509c).”” According to Gregory of Nazianzos, “sun is 
for the sensible, what God is for the spiritual, one of the strangers (pagans) 
said',"” a passage which is quoted verbatim by Symeon in yet another 
work.*" In this context, it is clear that Gregory alludes to the Platonic 
metaphor of the sun and to Plato himself by stressing the phrase, “one of 
the strangers said”. Furthermore, Symeon shows that he is aware of the 
allusion from Gregory of Nazianzos by stating “and Gregory the Theolo- 
gian says so'. Symeon in his turn has further built upon the mediated 
knowledge of Plato that Gregory of Nazianzos offers. 

However, Symeon has added two unprecedented details to his allegory 
of the prisoner. First, the notion of the sun acquires a novel significance 
through the introduction of a negative element, thereby giving the sun a 
double meaning. Whilst positively, as in Plato, the bright allegorical sun 
beyond the prison is likened to the light of God,"” the real-world sun, 
marked in a negative way, is likened to the illusionary oil-lamp of the dark 
prison."? Second, Symeon refers to an imprisonment from the man's 
birth." By this, he probably means that we are born in our flesh, thus 
we remain in our bodies as congenital prisoners. 

Despite these minor differences or additions, Symeon's concept of the 
soul's torment in the dark prison of the flesh is a close parallel to Gregory's 
allegory which, in turn, in all likelihood has a Platonic origin. It is rather 


8 1 sa Ti 1 ea - Pa d Și n + D 
7 TOUTWO VUVI GE AeirrovTol HOVO, OTI KPOTOUVTAL / TWO OWHOTI KOL OKETIOVTOL KOI KOĂUTITOVTAI, 


oiuor, / cos topo: îv pulakfi Tov îAov Spâvres / kai Tăs &KTivaş Tăs AUTEU 51 61rîjs eioiovoas, / 
ai ui Suv&pevor aurăv SAov karavofioci / î xambeiv Tîjs pulokiis E6co0ev yeyovores / î 
TrapokuwavTes Tpoves &rmiBeiv is &tpa. For the connection between the First FErhica/ Discourse 
and Hymn xxvil as well as for the wider use of the metaphor of the sun in Symeon's works, see: 
Kazhdan, “Das System, 224, 237. 

For a further connection between Plato's “metaphor of the sun” and the usage by Symeon, see: 
Ramphos, “Aio6no:s S&Wucopos, 98—9, 118. 

âp ]. Barbel, ed., Gregor von Nazianz. Die fiinf theologischen Reden (Diusseldort, 1963), 122 (30.1—2): 
Totiro tv aiofnTois îMos, rep 2v vonTois 9e6s, En Tis Tâv &AhoTpioov. It is worth mentioning that 
Gregory also employs the same allegory in other works of his: PG, 35.10844; PG, 36.364B. 
Symeon, Erhica/ Discourses, ed. Darrouzts, vol. 11, 308 (x.688—9o): Ilepi rourou yăp kai 6 BeoA6yos 
ovTo Aeyei ['pnyopios: «“Orrep tori Tois aioânrois fjMos, ToUTo Tois vonTois Oeos.y 

Ibid., vol. 1, 296 (1.342): ph si5&s Sri ps MAakov 2orw E8co9ev; 298 (1.369): Sv rporrov kai îrri 
Toi hAiou ytyovev Ep îuăs. 

Ibid., vol. 1, 300 (1.389—90): Auyvioiov E ps T6 Toi fAlou Aoyiţou uoi pe5s, E6co0ev BE TOUTOU TO 
GvekĂSÂNTOV. 

Ibid., vol. 1, 296 (1.339): 6 Gură yevwnoews tv oxoTewi koi lopwoT&TN Ev pUNOKĂ; 379: TO 
yevvnoews aUToU K&derpâis. 
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likely that Symeon is aware of both the Platonic allegories, namely, that of 
the Sun and that of the Cave. Yet, it is also clear that Gregory of Nazianzos 
acts as an additional medium, and it is interesting to see how Symeon 
grafis them in his writings. 

Some other allusions support the idea that Symeon is probably aware of 
classical texts. In a chapter of his Cenzuriae, he regards the consecutive 
generations of saints as a golden chain, in which each saint is bound as a 
single link to an unbroken sequence: “Saints coming after the preceding 
saints, generation after generation, and getting, attached to them through 
the work of God's orders, are equally enlightened by them, having received 
the grace of God by participation, and they become exactly as a golden 
chain (xpuof &Auo's), each of them being joined with the previous one, 
being bound together by their faith and their acts and their love, so that 
they are and they have become one chain, as God is one, that cannot be 
easily broken." This simile possibly alludes to the well-known passage in 
the //jad Ul. 9.19—27), where Zeus addresses the gods and goddesses using 
the reference to a golden chain. This pair of words (oephv xpuoeinv, 
II. 9.19) has been used both in classical and in Christian literature, by 
Lucian and Gregory of Nazianzos among others, so that it has become a 
locus communis through the centuries."* 

Another instance can be found in the rather long Hymn xxx, which 
analyses the purification of the soul by the fire of the Divine Spirit. In three 
different passages of this hymn (v.368—72, 391-—5, 420-—4), Symeon says 
that after he had been deprived of the vision of God, he remained like a 
being enclosed in a large earthenware jar. More specifically, in the first 
passage he relates that sitting in the middle of my tent, as being confined 
in a basket or a jar, | was crying, | was lamenting greatly without secing 
outside'."7 Consequenily, after he has recovered the vision of God, he says: 
“having seen Him I was stunned, being, confined in the house and enclosed 


85 Symeon, Centuriae, in Darrouzăs, ed., Chapitres theologiques, 122 (U.11—19): ATĂ y&p T&v 
mpohafovrov &yiwv oi kară yeveăv Koi yeveăv Să Tîis Tv EvroAv ToU OeoU Epyooios 
EpxOuEvo &yloi, ToUToIs KoAAGWuEvoL, Ouoiws Ekeivois EXâprrovTau, Thv ToU QeoU x&pw 
ouB&vovTes koTă uEBeâw, koi GoTrep Tis yivovrai Xpuofi GAvoIs, kafeis TouTov dvTEs yovăTIov 
îv Ex&repos TG 1rpohafâvri Tî 1riore. kai Tois Epyois Ko Tîj &yârrm] ouvBovuevos, 65 evo pia 
ayTovs kai yiveodou oeipăv 8v &vi r& Oe un Buvautvnv Toxews Siappoyîjvan. See P. McGuckin, 
trans., Symeon the New Theologian: The Practical and Theological Chapters and the Three Theological 
Discourses (Kalamazoo, 1982), 73, n. 3. The same idea of the saints' union without a reference to a 
golden chain is analysed in Symeon, Ezhica/ Discourses, ed. Darrouzes, vol. 1, 224—36 (1.1—102); 
MceGuckin, “Symeon the New Theologian”, 183, n. 11. 

Revelations 45:18; Gregory of Nazianzus, Poemaza istorica, n. De se ipso, PG 37.979A. 

ai kaOmuevos tv ufo / Tis onvfis Gorrep îv On / îi &v 1ri0 kekAeoutvos / ExAanov, E9pvouv 
oe65pa / Egcoev Acos ph BAcrroov: Symeon, Fymnen, ed. Kambylis, 278—9 (xxx.368—72). 
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in the jar and being in the middle of the darkness, | mean, in between 
heaven and earth!.** Nonetheless, he could not understand how it was 
possible “to see Him, and to be seen by Him; I have seen Him again having 
suddenly entered inside the house and the jar and being united 
ineffably.*” The motif of the enclosure in a jar is repeated several times, 
and it might be a reminiscence of the famous story about the philosopher 
Diogenes.” Another possible allusion could be the “earthen vessels 
referred to by St Paul (2. Cor. 4:7). 

Lastly, from the beginning of Hymn xxviu (on the revelation of the 
operation of the Divine Light to those who practise the virtuous life), 
Symeon expresses a will to remain enclosed in his cell, having no contact 
wbhatsoever with the outside world (v.1-—15), so that he would be able to 
fulfl his insatiable appetite to behold his Lord (v.16-64). The profundity 
and the tangibility of this mystical experience — both in his cell and in his 
soul — makes him liken it to a treasure that he keeps hidden in his bosom 
(v.62-—4). Nobody, not even a robber, can either pull it out or snatch it 
away, even if he kills its bearer (v.66-7). And even ifa robber searches the 
bearer's purse and garments or loosens his belt, the search will be in vain; 
even if the robber cuts his belly open and gropes around within it, he will 
not be able to find or catch Him (v.69—72). For He is invisible and 
intangible and untouchable (v.73—4). And God, the very object of 
Symeon's ardent desire is finally named, “the something, o wonder, the 
nothing (ou n), for it does not have any name.” This last verse recalls the 
answer of Odysseus to the Cyclops after he blinded him (0d.1,364-7): 'my 
name is nobody” (ou7:s). Similarly God in Symeon has no name; He can 
be called “something”, and in a wonderful way, also, “nothing. 

Be this as it may, the reader notices again that Symeon prefers to employ 
his allusions in a cryptic way, rather than pointing explicitly to a textual 
context that he had in mind. Thus we are usually left puzzled about the 
provenance of several images that seem to have come from other textual 
contexts. 


58 ay i5av t6eeouBnomy / 2v oixia koBepyutvos / kai îv 1ri?a» kekAeiopEvos / oi ToU OKGTOUS GV Ev 


utoc, / oupavoi kai yîjs ooi Arya: Ibid., 279 (xxx.391—5). 

res &v BAerroo, 1res ue Bere: / eidov 1râdw Tourov tv5ov / Tfis oixiaş kai ToU 1ridou / SAov aipvns 
yeyovâTra / EvooBtvra Te &epăoTos (ibid., 280 (xxx.420—4). L.260, 279); McGuckin, “Symeon the 
New Theologian”, 194, n. 52. 

For the presence of the philosopher in the early Christian fathers, see: D. Krueger, “Diogenes the 
Cynic Among the Fourth Century Fathers, VigC/r, 47 (1993), 29-49. For the reference to the 
abiding of Diogenes in the jar, see: H. S. Long, ed., Diogenis Laertii Vitae philosophorum (Oxtord, 
1964; repr. 1966), 6.23.1921. 

T5 Ti, & 9auua, T5 ov i: Sopa yăp ou Exe Symeon, Hymnen, ed. Kambylis, 246 (xxvIi1.77). 
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While not exhaustive, this chapter has studied representative allusive 
techniques in Symeon the New Theologian's works. It begins with an 
examination of his primary, encyclical and monastic education in order to 
get some idea about his rhetorical and literary training. The degree of his 
familiarity with wider textual traditions is difficult to prove and not easily 
revealed, yet his ability as an author cannot be disregarded. Although we 
find little evidence to support the notion that Symeon was well-versed in 
classical literature, he certainly was well-read in the Christian classics, that 
is, the Scriptures, patristic and ascetic literature, hymnography and 
hagiography. 

The main body of the chapter contains a number of examples studying 
the techniques by which Symeon refers to other texts. He often declares his 
learnedness in the Scriptures, making, references by verbatim quotation or 
naming, the source and/or its author. References to non-verbatim sources 
of inspiration are less easy to discern, for he employs a concept or an idea 
rather than a specific passage in order to build it into a new allegorical 
scene or narrative. Using this technique, his allusions do not appear in the 
form of mere quotations. They usually comprise the central expanded idea, 
an inspiration or a concept around which a section or a whole work will 
revolve. 

Regardless of the origin of his allusions, Symeon principally intends to 
share his mystical experience.”” He feels compelled to explain to his reader 
the spiritual (vonr6s) presence of God and His Light in sensual (oio8n6s) 
terms, thus he employs examples from the real world for this purpose. 
Many of these examples, which are allegorical and rich in their imagery, are 
inspired from other texts, as shown above, and their initial ideas are 
expanded by the author into a much longer allegory or scene which is 
Symeon's own original contribution. Very often their source is difficult to 
discern. În an analogous “mystical' technique, Symeon allows his reader, 
contemporary or modern, only to suspect the alluded text, without per- 
mitting him to read the exact reference from the more recent or more 
antique textual past. His images are so vivid and his narration so artful that 
the original idea is always further underlined through the new creation of 
the author.” 


% Primarily, Symeon's mystical experience motivated him to write. Secondarily he felt the necessity to 
describe it to his brothers. See, Koder: “Mori 6 Zuuecov, 815—18 and Koder, “O Zuuecw o Nos, 
9-11. 

9 Special thanks to the anonymous reviewezrs and Vangelis Zournatzis for their suggestions during the 
composition and revision of this article. 
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Further Reading 


The key texts are: P. H. Greenfield, 7Pe Zfe of Saint Symeon the New Theologian 
(Cambridge, MA, 2013) and A. Kambylis, ed., Symeon Neos Theologos. 
FHymnen (Berlin, 1976). Important studies include: C. Barber, “Symeon 
the New Theologian: Seeing Beyond Painting in C. Barber, Contesting 
the Logic of Painting: Art and Understanding in Eleventh-century Byzantium 
(Leiden, 2007), 23—59 and A. Markopoulos, ed., Tzooepa ueiueva ya Tr 
7roinon rou Zuyecbv rou Nou Oeo?Syou (Athens, 2008). 


CHAPTER 12 


Scriptural Citation in Andronikos Kamateros 


Alessandra Bucossi 


In 1982, Northrop Frye described the Bible as “The Great Code' for the 
decryption of western literature and culture." It is a truism to say that 
the same “Great Code” is the key also to understanding much of Byzantine 
literature.” However, when we approach a complex piece of medieval 
Greek writing, we should remember that contemporary readers were 
certainly expected to be able to decipher encoded texts or, better, to display 
familiarity with a code that could allow them to fully understand a text 
and its concealed implications. In this context, the Sacred Arsenal” by 
Andronikos Kamateros is a good example of how the Bible can function as 


* N. Frye, The Great Code: The Bible and Literature (London, 1982). 

* Some valuable contributions, particularly on the usage of biblical quotations: R. Maisano, “La 
funzione letteraria della Bibbia nei testi bizantini” in xxe Congres International des Etudes 
byzantines-Pre-Actes (Paris, 2001), vol. 1, 38-46; R. Maisano, “Funzione letteraria delle citazioni 
bibliche nelle preghiere dei contaci di Romano il Melodo' in N. Grisanti, ed., AZ contemplandam 
sapientiam: Studi di filologia letteratura e storia în memoria di Sandro Leanza (Catanzaro, 2004), 
369-77; R. Maisano, “La funzione letteraria della Bibbia in Niceta Coniata' in A. Garzya, ed., Spirito 
e forme nella letteratura bizantina (Naples, 2006), 47-64. In the wake of the seminal article by 
Riccardo Picchio, “The Function of Biblical 'Thematic Clues in the Literary Code of “Slavia 
Orthodoxa”, S/avica Hierosolymitana, 1 (1977); 1-31, a number of publications of great interest 
have appeared in recent years by Slavist scholars on the literary function of biblical quotations, for 
example M. Garzaniti, “Bible and Liturgy in Church Slavonic Literature. A New Perspective for 
Research in Medieval Slavonic Studies” in ]. A. Alvarez-Pedrosa and S. Torres Prieto, eds., Medieval 
Slavonic Studies. New Perspectives for Research. Etudes slaves medicvales. Nouvelles perspectives. de 
recherche (Paris, 2009), 127-48; M. Garzaniti, “Sacre scritture ed esegesi patristica nella Vita di 
Metodio' in A. Bartolomei Romagnoli, U. Paoli and P. Piatti, eds., Flagio/ogica. Studi per Reginald 
Gregoire (Fabriano, 2012), 385-92; M. Garzaniti and F. Romoli, 'Le funzioni delle citazioni bibliche 
nella letteratura della Slavia ortodossa' in M. Garzaniti, A. Alberti, M. Perotto and B. Sulpasso, eds., 
Contributi italiani al xv Congresso Internazionale degli Slavisti (Minsk, 20-27 settembre 2013) 
(Florence, 2013), 12156; C. Diddi, Le “chiavi tematiche bibliche” nel contesto della tradizione 
retorica e letteraria europea', Srudia Ceranea, 3 (2013), 11-28; F. Romoli, 'Le citazioni bibliche 
nell'omiletica e nella letteratura di direzione spirituale del medioevo slavo orientale (xn-—xnr sec.), 
Mediaevistik, 27 (2014), 119—40. 

ODB translates the Greek title Hiera Hoplorheke (leps &rrAo8hm) with “Sacred Panoply” (see s.v. 
“Kamateros'), however since this translation can be confused with the title of the well-known text by 
Euthymios Zygabenos, “Dogmatic Panoply, I prefer to encourage the usage of the title “Sacred 
Arsenal”, or even better the Latin translation “Sacrum Armamentarium”. 
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a code that veils and mystifies an open polemic. Moreover, it shows how 
biblical quotations could be used as a rhetorical tool to extol the role of the 
Byzantine emperor in the church and, therefore, be a powerful expedient 
in boosting imperial propaganda.* 

Andronikos Kamateros was neither an orator nor a preacher, or at least 
our sources do not describe him as such. Rather, he was a nobleman active 
at the Constantinopolitan court during the second half of the twelfth 
century,” and, most certainly, an eminent man — he had the dignity of 
sebastos” as well as the senior offices of epi ton deeseon (1155), eparchos 
of Constantinople (1157-61)% and megas droungarios tes viglas (1166).” 
In all probability, he had ar least a general understanding of rhetoric — 
Tzetzes, while discussing Hermogenes” and Aphthonius' Progymnasmaza in 
his Chilia,” reters to some “demeles litteraires *"" he had with Androni- 
kos — but, as far as we know, he did not write orations or homilies. If he 
had not composed, by imperial order, the voluminous Sacred Arsenal, * he 
would be a little-known twelfth-century megas Jroungarios, despite the fact 
that his noble origin had made him a second cousin to emperor Manuel 
Komnenos on his maternal side and the father of the future empress 
Euphrosyne Doukaina Kamatera (floruit 1169-1210), who married 


My argument in this chapter is essentially based on my DPhil thesis (“Prolegomena to the critical 
edition of Hiera Hoplotheke — Sacred Arsenal by Andronikos Kamateros”, University of Oxford 
(2006) and, therefore, reflects that stage of my studies and maturity. If 1 had to write the same 
chapter today, it would certainly be different; what would be exactly the same would be my 
gratitude for my DPhil supervisor Elizabeth Mary Jeffreys. For a more extended study, see my edițio 
princeps of the Sacred Arsenal: A. Bucossi, ed., Andronici Camateri Sacrum Armamentarium: Pars 
prima (Turnhout, 2014). 

]. Darrouz&s, “Les documents byzantins du xue siecle sur la primaute romaine”, REB, 23 (1965), 
72-38; ]. Spiteris, La critica Bizantina del primato romano nel secolo XI1 (Rome, 1979), 177-94; 
A. C. Cataldi Palau, 'Arsenale Sacro di Andronico Camatero: Il proemio ed il dialogo 
dellimperatore con i cardinali latini: Originale, imitazioni, arrangiamenti”, REB, 51 (1993), 
5—62. 

On the appellations used to address Kamateros, see M. Griinbart, Former der Anrede îm 
byzantinischen Brief vom 6. bis zum 12. Jabrhundert (Vienna, 2005), 195. 

]. Darrouzăs, ed., George et Demetrios Tornikes: Lettres et discours (Paris, 1970), 140-1, no. 16. 
(henceforward Darrouzes, Tornikes). 

A. Meineke, ed., Joznnis Cinnami Epitome rerum ab loanne et Alexio Comnenis gestarum (Bonn, 
1836), 210 (henceforward Kinnamos, Epitome); 1. Sakkelion, ed., Tlorpazrj B1BAo08r4n (Athens, 
1890), 316. 

S. N. Sakkos, 'O Tlarrp uov ueizeov uou Zori: ăpi5es nai ouvo5oi nară Tov 1B' aiâva (Thessalonike, 
1968), vol. 1, 154 (henceforward Sakkos, Erhesis). 

P. M. Leone, ed., Joannis Tzerzae Historiae (Naples, 1968), 370 (1x.656); 438 (x1.211). 
Darrouzts, Tornik&s, 44, n. 70. 

On the dating of the Sacred Arsenal, see A. Bucossi, “New Historical Evidence for the Dating of the 
Sacred Arsenal by Andronikos Kamateros, REB, 67 (2009), 111-—30. 
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Alexios III Angelos around 1169.'* The Sacred Arsenal, on the contrary, 
remained a very influential theological compilation until the fifteenth 
century. * |t was read, copied, and refuted by the most famous Byzantine 
theologians, amongst them Blemmydes,'* Bekkos,'“ Bessarion,'7 and 
Mark Eugenikos.'* 

Since a critical edition of the Sacre Arsenal has only recently 
appeared,'” it is useful to present the structure of the text briefly. * 
Kamateros” literary monument is a theological compilation made up of 
wo dialogues between the emperor and the Latin and Armenian envoys 
that are reported to be verbarim transcriptions of the events, and of two 
voluminous anthologies. “The text is introduced by an epigram composed 
by George Skylitzes," followed by a prologue and a proem. The first half 
of the Sacred Arsenal is dedicated to the Latin church and contains a 
dialogue on papal primacy and the procession of the Holy Spirit, a 
prefatory exhortation “addressed to those who say that the all-holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father and the Son”, two vast anthologies — the first one 


"3 K. N. Sathas, ed., Bibliotheca Graeca Medii Aevi (Venice, 1872-94; reprint 1972), vol. VII, 414; 
E. L. Vranouse, Tlp6oratis roy avrorp&ropos MavouhA A' Kouwmvoi Urrtp Tîis &v Tl&Tuc Movis 
"lo&vvou roy Osoh5yov, in Xaprorriprov sis Avaor&oiov K. 'Oph&v5ov (Athens, 1965-8), vol. ui, 
95-6; D. 1. Polemis, 7he Doukai: A Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography (London, 1968), 131; 
].-L. van Dieten, ed., Nicerae Choniatae Historia (Berlin, 1975), 455; K. Varzos, 'H yeveaoyia T&v 
Kouvnv&v (Thessalonike, 1984), vol. 1, 727. For prosopographical notes, see Polemis and Varzos. 
See A. Bucossi, “The Sacred Arsenal by Andronikos Kamateros, a Forgotten Treasure in A. Rigo and 
P. Ermilov, eds., Byzantine Theologians. The Systematization of their Own Doctrine and their 
Perception of Foreign Doctrines (Rome, 2009), 33—50. 

M. Stavrou, ed., “Le premier trait€ sur la procession du Saint-Esprit de Nicephore Blemmyd&s: 
presentation, €dition critique et traduction annotâe', OrChrP, 67 (2001), 80-4. 

John Bekkos, Refizaziones adversus Andronici Camateri, viglae drungarii, super scripto traditis 
testimoniis de Spiritu Sancto animadversiones, PG 141, 396-613. 

17 Bessarion possessed a copy of the Sacred Arsenal, today Venetus Marcianus Graecus 158 (coll. 515). 
E. Mioni, Bibhiothecae Divi Marci Venetiarum codices graeci manuscripti, (Rome, 1981), vol. 1 
Thesaurus Antiquus, codices 1—299, 2301. 

John Plousiadenos, Josephi Metbhonensis Episcopi Responsio ad libellum domini Marci Eugenici 
metropolitae Ephesi, în quo Marcus quid de sacrosanta Florentina sentiret exponit, PG 159, 1092; 
and John Plousiadenos, Discepratio de differentiis inter Graecos et Latinos. Et, De Sacrosanta Synodo 
Florentina, PG 159, 967-8. 

The fullest version of the text is preserved in two manuscripts: M = Monacensis graecus 229, 
thirteenth century; and V = Venerus Marcianus graecus Z. 158 (coll. 515), first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. 

A more detailed description and analysis of the contents of the Sacred Arsenal can be found in 
A. Bucossi, “Dialogues and Anthologies of the Sacred Arsenal by Andronikos Kamateros: Sources, 
Arrangements, Purposes in C. Mace and P. Van Deun, eds., Encyclopaedic Trends în Byzantium: 
Proceedings of the International Conference held in Leuven, 6-8 May 2009 (Leuven, 2011), 269—84. 

Full text and translation in A. Bucossi, “George Skylitzes' Dedicatory Verses for the Sacred Arsenal 
by Andronikos Kamateros and the Cozex Marcianus graecus 524, JOB, 59 (2009), 37-50. See also 
A. Rhoby, Zur Identifizierung von bekannten Autoren im Codex Marcianus graecus 524, 
Wledioevo Greco, 10 (2010), 167-204. 
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is a compilation of patristic passages and the second of syllogisms — an 
allocution that follows the patristic anthology and a final epilogue. The 
second half of the text, dedicated to the Armenian church, broadly follows 
the same pattern. 

In the prologue, Andronikos Kamateros refers to himself as the compiler 
of the Sacred Arsenal rather than its author. He in fact describes the role he 
played in the composition with these words: 


The emperor laid the care and solicitude for these upon the aforementioned 
sebastos, because this [sebastos] was near him at that time and attended the 
dialogues, but after having enjoined him initially to note down the dia- 
logues, to compile the [anthology of] quotations, to set forth notes after 
each quotation, of which the greater and the more obscure part he himself 
virtually dictated to him in his own words, and to prepare the syllogisms, 
this [sebastos] [at the end] was only useful for the composition of the 
proems, addresses and epilogues."” 


From this passage it is clear that Kamateros does not ascribe paternity of 
the Sacred Arsenal to himself and that he wants to pay homage to his 
emperor by denying his own intervention. However, the very last sentence 
of the passage states clearly that at least some sections of the Sacred 
Arsenal — proems, addresses and epilogues — were composed by him. 
This contribution analyses some of those parts of the text that the 7pegas 
droungarios Kamateros claims are his own work in order to explore how he 
uses biblical quotations as a rhetorical tool that extols his emperor, Manuel 
Komnenos. Indeed the following analysis explores how Andronikos embel- 
lishes the canvas of his text with endless biblical allusions; he links one 
biblical reference to another, one passage to another, hinting at the original 
context from which these passages have been excerpted. Key, and unmis- 
takably recognisable, words of the Bible are modified and adapted to the 
new context, but also, and even more interestingly, these same words 
modify and adapt the text to fit into a context that is suspended between 
the reality of the twelfth-century reign of Manuel Komnenos, the Gospel 
events and teachings, and the order of the eternal Christendom. This 


** "The English translation is mine and will appear in the Liverpool University Press series 7rans/ated 
Texts for Byzantinists. Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 14.31-40, T& &nhotvn oepaoT& Tv 1repi 
ToUTwv âvEGero ppovTiBa Kali HEPIHVOV 60 TTOPIOTOANEVO TNVIKAUTA TOUT KO GKPOGUEVO TGV 
SahEgeoov' VroBiuevos aUT& 1rpOTEpov Tv Te Tâv BIOAEGEOV OUYYPAPIV, Tv TGV XPNOEWV 
1rapexBoAnv, Thv Tis Ep Ek&oTI T&v Xxphoeov EmoTaoias Ekeomw, cv T&s 7rAelous oi 
ypipwbeoTtpas avTros awroAeţei oxeB0v TIpOs TOUTOV GTTEOTONG&TIOE, Kali TĂV TEV OUĂĂOYIONGV 
METOXEIPIO1V' TOUTOU TTPOS HOVNY TĂV TOV TTPOCIHlWV; TEV TTPOCPONUE&TAV KO TEV ETTIAOYOV 
YPARNV XPNOINEUOAVTOS. 
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procedure is a kind of Proustian madeleine: every quotation summons up a 
new quotation and the complete picture becomes clear only once the 
reader recognises every single allusion. To take another metaphor, this 
contribution follows Ariadne's thread through the labyrinth of Kamateros 
thoughts and the biblical quotations or allusions that he inserts. Through 
this analysis of two sections of the texts: the Proem and the Prefatory 
Exhortation, | attempt to unveil the multifaceted message that the Szcreg 
Arsenal is intended to convey. 


The Proem of the Sacred Arsenal 


The proem of the Sacred Arsenal is composed of two main sections. The 
first extols the emperor's orthodoxy, the second reports how after numer- 
ous meetings with representatives of other churches and faiths, Manuel 
Komnenos asked Andronikos Kamateros to compile an “arsenal” of biblical 
and patristic passages in support of the Greek interpretation of some 
Christian doctrines. The first, eulogistic, section is of course the most 
interesting for our analysis and, therefore, the only one analysed in this 
contribution; indeed it is in this section precisely that Kamateros uses the 
Bible as a code to encrypt his anti-papal message most extensively. * 

“A lion will roar and who will not be frightened?"* This biblical 
quotation from the Book of Amos introduces immediately the main reason 
for which Kamateros wrote his vast work: the emperor had issued an order. 
The command is sacred because it regards God, and furthermore it is 
significant because it was given by the great emperor Manuel Komnenos. 
The beginning of the proem compares the emperor with Peter. His heart is 
enflamed with love for God like that of the coryphaeus of the apostles; ” 
his heart is upset like that of Peter when he draws his sword against the 
guards of the chief priest.'“ These are the first images of the praise of 
Manuel, an emperor so great to be described not only as an apostle, but 
even as the chief of the apostles. As Paul Magdalino has already pointed 
out by highlighting the resemblance between the images inserted in the 
Sacred Arsenal and in the opening of the Edict of 1166, the references to 
Peter are particularly characteristic of the imperial propaganda of Manuel 
Komnenos. ” The emperor in fact, Magdalino states, “was ultimately 


3 Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 16.1-18.63. 24 Ibid., 16.1 = Am. 3:8. 25 Ibid., 16.8—10. 

*6 Ibid., 16.10-16 

*7 C. Mango, “The Conciliar Edict of 1166, DOP, 17 (1963), 317-30; ]. Gouillard, Le synodikon de 
POrthodoxie: Edition et commentaire, 7M, 2 (1967), 216-26; P. Magdalino, The Empire of 
Manuel ] Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), 287-8. Sakkos, Ekrhesis, 167-73. 
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concerned to impress the Christian world, and especially the Latin world, 
as the ruler of Christian unity'."* Therefore, as we shall see with the rest of 
the text, Kamateros chooses Petrine and Pauline images, typical also of the 
papal rhetoric, to exalt the role of the emperor as the supreme protector of 
the universal Church. 

Coming back to the proem, if attention is paid to the parallelism 
between Peter and the emperor, the content of the first part of Sacred 
Arsenal can be found în nuce. One sentence is particularly meaningful: 
“drawing the sword of the Spirit, that is to say, the words of God emanat- 
ing from his lips.” The image of the emperor drawing the “sword of the 
Spirit is used because the Fi/joque question, that is the discussion on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, is the main subject of the first dialogue. Even 
more interestingly, the verb used by Kamateros in the sentence “the words 
of his lips emanated from God" is not chosen by chance; indeed 2x7rop- 
evsoou (to “proceed” or 'emanate”) is the technical term used in theology to 
describe the procession of the Holy Spirit.'” As the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father, so the words of God proceed from the emperor; therefore, 
Kamateros inserts right at the beginning of the proem the best justification 
for Manuel's intervention in the definition of dogmas. 

There is, however, another noteworthy point to be added. The quota- 
tion from the Letter to the Ephesians is revealing of the nature of Sacred 
Arsenal because in that same letter Paul invites his readers to “put on the 
full armour of God'.*" This is the passage that inspires the titles of the 
Dogmatic Panoply (Panoplia dogmatike) written by Zigabenos for Alexios 
Komnenos and, although in a synonymous form, of the Sacred Arsenal; 
therefore, it is clear that the series of references to spiritual “weapons” are 
also allusions to the titles of these Komnenian masterpieces. 

The description of the emperor's enemies that follows could represent 
more than a general description: each of these sentences arguably contains 
a very particular reference. Kamateros writes: 


28 Magdalino, Empire of Manuel 1, 291. 

*9 Kamateros, Sacre Arsenal, 17.10-12, Kăvreu8ev EAxovros Tv ToU TlveuuaTos H&XAIPAV, Tă TEV 
auroi SmAovâri XeiAtoov Ekrropeuueva Toi Qtoi fhpara. Cf. Eph. 6:17, oi Th u&xoupav To 
1rveuuaroş, 6 2o1w îiua Oeoi. It must be noted here that the same reference is found in the Edict 
of 1166 in Sakkos, Ekrhesis, 168.3—4. 

3* John 15:26. > Eph. 6:1, îvâvoao8e Th 1ravorrAiov Toi Osoi. 

For a comparison between the Dogmatic Panoply and the Sacred Arsenal see A. Bucossi, 'Andronico 

Camatero e la zizzania: sulla politica ecclesiastica bizantina in etă comnena' in F. Burgarella, 

F. D'Aiuto and V. Ruggieri, eds., Ortodossia ed eresia a Bisanzio (ec. IX—XI1): atti della 1X 

Giornata di studio dell Associazione Italiana di Studi Bizantini, Pontificio Istituto Orientale, Roma, 

5-6/12/2008 = RSBN, 47 (2010), 357-71. The text of the TlavorrAia 5oyuaruwa can be found in 

PG 130. 
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[The emperor] whose heart is inflamed with love for God and with zeal for 
Him and through Him, like Peter the chief of the apostles, and therefore 
drawing, the sword of the Spirit, that is to say, the words of God emanating 
from his lips, smiting the hearing of the people who serve the chief priest of 
shame, Satan, and who are so proud of vain [words] against Christ, and who 
are walking în the depth of error and in the darkness of falsehood, and who 
are coming, as against a thief, against the one who on the same day opened 
Paradise to the thief, and with the swords of the heresies that cut off these 
people from the universal Church, and using the cudgels of dogmas that are 
completely without fruits and are dry because of impiety, [and] are useful 
only for the rightful sevenfold lighting of the eternal fire against them." 


In the parallel with Peter discussed above, it is possible to detect an allusion 
to the polemic about the primacy of Rome, since Kamateros seems to 
imply that it is the emperor and not the pope who is the guarantor of 
the Faith, and it is the emperor that now must be seen as the chief of the 
apostles. Although perhaps a more problematic reading, one could even 
identify the “chief priest of shame, Satan'** in this passage as the pope 
himself. Indeed, a closer reading of the metaphor seems to suggest that 
for Kamateros it was the pope, as chief priest, who sent his guards 
(the cardinals) with all their arsenal of wrong dogmas against Christ (the 
Orthodox faith). When then Andronikos refers to those “who are so proud 
of vain [words] against Christ," he may well be referring to the Arme- 
nians, because they are more concerned with Christological issues than the 
Latins, while those “who are walking in the depth of error and in the 
darkness of falsehood' could be Muslims.'* In fact, in a later passage, 
Kamateros, praising the successes of Manuel in convincing, representatives 
of other faiths, refers to the latter as “those who are extremely practised in 
the deceptive superstition of the Ishmaelites and Persians and who are 
known as those who guide these peoples towards destruction'.”” In the 
light of this interpretation, the sentence “who are coming, as against a thief, 
against the one who, on the same day, opened Paradise to the thief 
probably sums up the situation,'* whereby the thief represents all the 
enemies of the Orthodox church (Latins, Armenians and Muslims), while 


33 
35 


Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 16.8—22. 34 Ibid., 16.13—14, T& Tis aioxuwns &pyiepei Zor&v. 
Ibid., 16.14—15, Kevă kaT& XproToi ppuaTTouEvev. 

Ibid., 16.15—16, k&v Tâ Pasi ris 1rA&vns Kai Toi wWevous OKOTG TTOpEevouEvwV. 

Ibid., 19.88-—90, Tois rhv T&v 'louoniir&v kai Tlepo&v AaorrA&vov 9pnokeiov &kpoos EENOKNKOO1, 
&kelvoov 65myoiîs is GareAnov xpnuarilovoiw; cf. B. Kotter, ed., Die Schrifien des Johannes von 
Damaskos, 1v, Liber de haeresibus. Opera Polemica (Berlin, 1981), 60.1 

Ibid., 16.16—17, Kâri Tv ovOmuepov &voisovra 6 AmoTii Tov 1rapăbeoov cs Emi AmoTiv 
EpxopEvoov. 
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the Greek church is the only true body of Christ, which, as Christ, forgives 
sinners who recognise their error. 

The passage continues with another reference to weapons, but this time 
the impious weapons of the heretics. The weapons are “the swords of the 
heresies that cut off these people from the universal Church'.*” Does 
Kamateros intend here to refer to the Latins, against whom this kind of 
accusation is usually made? And he says “the cudgels of dogmas that are 
completely without fruits and are dry because of impiety [and] are useful 
only for the righrful sevenfold lighting of the eternal fire against them," is 
he talking about the Armenians and the Muslims, who will be condemned 
for not having accepted the Truth? "The syntax of the entire passage is 
highly complicated. "The entire following long laudatory sentence depends 
on the phrase “when the order is about God and is sacred, and it is [given] 
by such a great emperor”:*" the genitive BoorAteos (“of the emperor”) will be 
repeated again and again, creating a long passage without a full stop, a long 
anaphora: “such a great emperor ... emperor to whom, as to the chosen 
instrument ... an emperor by whom through his fear ... an emperor to 
whom, because of his manifold virtues. .."** 

The description of the opponents depends on a series of plural genitive 
participles: “of the people who serve the chief priest of shame, Satan, and 
who are so proud of vain [words] ...** who are walking in the depth of 
error and in the darkness of falsehood ...** who are coming, as against a 
thief,” followed by another series of plural genitives, this time depending 
on the passage “with the swords ... and using the cudgels”,* “of the 
heresies that cut off these people from the universal Church ...*” of 
dogmas that are completely without fruits and are dry because of impiety* 
[and] are useful only for the rightful sevenfold lighting of the eternal fire 
against them.” This usage of plural genitives one after the other creates a 


3 
40 
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Ibid., 16.17-19, per& paxoipâv Tv râs KoPoAKis ExkĂNOlAS GTTOTEHVOUOGV TOUTOUS QiPEOEGV. 
Ibid., 16.19—22, kai 6UAcv T&Vv &K&prroov 1r&vTn Koi Kpaupeov Tîis &oepeios Boyu&rev Tâv eis 
ov5tv &Ao XPnNoIMEevOvTwV TOVTOIS, GAA î 1rpos uovnv Th Sikotiay KOT' OUTĂV TOU CticoviIOU 1TUPOS 
ETTTOTTĂSOIOV EKKAUOW. 

Ibid., 16.7, 6re repi Osoi kai Beiov 70 ktheuoua kai PoorAtwos TnAIKOU. 


+ Ibid., 16, BaotAtcos rnăiou [1.8] ... PaorAteos & kară TO Tfis Exhoyfis okeuos [1.23] ... 6 Si roi 
Seiou poPou [1.26] ... PoonAteos & Si Tăs roridas &perăs [l.32]. 
% Ibid., 16, râv 16 Tîis oioxvvns &pyiepei Zor&v Bouhouutvoov [|l.13—14] ... kevă ppuarroutvoov 


(Ul. 14-15]. 

Ibid., 16.15—16, kâv 16 PaBei rîis 1rA&vns kai ToU weU5ous OKOTG TTopEVouEVV. 

Ibid., 16.17, E7ri Amoi Epxoutvoov. 1 Ibid., 16.17 and 19, peră poxeupâv and £WAoov. 
Ibid., 16.18—19, râ&v Tis kaBoAijs ExkAmoias &1roTeuvouoâv TOUTEUS APtOEwV. 
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Ibid., 16.19—20, T&v &k&prroov TrăvTn Ko Kpoupov Tîjs &oepeios Boyu&Teov. 
Ibid., 16.20-1, r&v eis ovBtv ăAAo XpPnoIueuvTwv. 
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deliberate confusion between the opponents and their weapons, so in the 
end the final impression is that the real enemies are the heresies and the 
wrong dogmas that lead to eternal damnation. 

The second parallel adduced in the proem gives a clear explanation of 
why the emperor has to fight as Peter: it is because he, as Paul, is concerned 
with the fortunes of the Church, and with its unity, [And also this order is 
from] an emperor to whom — as to the “chosen instrument,” the mouth 
of the Lord, the herald of God, Paul — belong continuous “solicitude for all 
the churches”' and anxiety for their union'.”” But Kamateros adds a 
further Pauline parallel: 


And moreover [an emperor] by whom words unheard by cars and that do 
not enter the hearts of men were heard, because he was lifted up, through 
his fear and his desire of God, to the height ofall virtues and thus drew near 
God. Wherefore the mysteries of God were often proclaimed by him to us 
in many unwritten public speeches no less than in private audiences.”* 


Here Kamateros recalls a passage from 1 Corinthians, “However, as it is 
written: “What no eye has seen, what no ear has heard, and what did not 
enter the heart of a man”, these are the things God has prepared for those 
who love him."”* If we continue reading the First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, we can understand better the meaning of the entire passage. The 
“things that God has prepared” and that “no eye has seen..." are the 
“mysteries of God” that He reveals by his Spirit. Consequently, it is clear 
that the emperor, when he proclaims the “mysteries of God,” is inspired 
by the Holy Spirit and, therefore, that his doctrinal interpretations 
are absolutely orthodox. 

To sum up what has been said so far, the emperor, when he is 
metaphorically described as Peter, has the characteristics of a holy warrior, 
the ability to prepare a Sacred Arsenal and the readiness to fight; but in the 
parallel made with Paul, the central characteristics are his care and his 
concern for the Church and his inspiration by the Holy Spirit. If my 


Acts. 9:15. 5 2 Cor. 11:28, 


Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 16.23—17.25, Paoitos 6 kaTă TO Tîis 2nAoyîjs ouedos, d ToU Kupiou 
oToua, Tov Beornpuka TlaiAov, Sinvekhs î 7râv EunÂnoiăv 1rao&v uEpmuva Kai. î ppovTis TĂs 
TOUT(WV EVUOVEWLŞ. 

Ibid., 17.26—31, uăAAov niv ov 6 Bă Toi Belou p6fou kai 1r68ou 7rpos Wwos &pOtvri 1roo&v 
&peTâv, oUTw Te Oe 1rAnoiăoovTI, âvmkovoTra ptv Tois woiv Gwvâpoorrivois Te kapSious ui 
&vaBaivovra îkovo?noav phuaro' 10 koi 1Tap' aUTOU 1TOĂĂGKIS ÎMiv CuXvois uEv GypăpoIs 
&nunyopious, oux îirrov 5t k&v oievTriors, oi xornyytA6n uuoThpia. 

1 Cor. 2:9, AAA& o8os yeyparrror” "A 5p0aAu6s ouk si6ev oi oUs ouk îlkouotv ai 2rri rapBiav 
&vOpoxrou ouk âvefn, & îiroiuaoev 6 Oeos Tois &yOTTEOIV AUTOV. 

55 1 Cor. 2:1, KoTayyEAAGV Uuiv 6 uuorhpiov Toy Osoi. 
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interpretation is correct, what could be more clearly anti-papal than this 
proem? The Roman argumentations are completely reversed. The pope is 
described as the “chief priest of shame, Satan” and the emperor is the 
successor of Peter and Paul. 

The third time the noun fooieus ('emperor') occurs, the emperor is 
likened to “the son of thunder':** [And also this order is from] an emperor 
to whom the wisdom of God granted an appropriate heart because of his 
manifold virtues and the purity of mind, soul and body, and allowed him 
to draw on an abundance of wisdom to satiety, as indeed [he did], like the 
son of the thunder, he himself often thundered dogmas of theology and 
orthodoxy."”” John, the beloved disciple of Jesus, identified with John the 
Evangelist, John the Theologian, is by antonomasia the “son of thunder”, 
and therefore the emperor is compared here with the highest authority in 
matter of procession of the Holy Spirit. However, this is not the only 
identification of this section. "The passage in fact opens with a very brief, 
but unmistakably direct, reference to Solomon; the words xuua coșias 
(abundance of wisdom”) indeed recall immediately the xuua kapSios 
(largeness of heart) that God gave to Solomon.” From these two refer- 
ences it is clear that Kamateros is insisting on Manuel's rheological 
wisdom, representing it through the allusions to Solomon, the wisest of 
kings, and John, who was not only the theologian par exce/lence, but also 
the Evangelist who wrote most extensively on the Holy Spirit. 

Peter, Paul and John -— the fighter, the preacher, the theologian; the 
chief of the apostles, the trumpet of God, the son of thunder — the opening 
of the Sacred Arsenal could not have been more complete. The description 
of the emperor through these parallels cannot leave any doubt about the 
role that Kamateros ascribes to him and the impact that imperial power has 
on the Church. The conclusion of the long praise of the emperor repre- 
sents its highest point:"” 


Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 17.36, Bpovrijs vidv; Mc. 3:17. 

Ibid., 17.32—37, BaotAtos, & Bă Tăs 7romilos &perăs kai Thy ToY voU kai Tis Wuxfis kai ToU 
owuaTos kaBapornTa To oikeiov oTîjdos âviiev î Tou Oeou ooșio, kai XUNO Vopias Eis KOPov 
Garapuoaodou BEBcoke' kai utvro! ko GITNPUCATO, Koi KaTă Tov Tis BpovTis uiov, Geohoyias Kai 
aUTos kai 6p%o5osias rroAA&kis EBpovrnoe SoyuaTa. 

Cf. 1 Regnorum (Masoretic text) [1 Kings] 5:12, koi ooșiov rroMAnv op8po kai xuua kapBias cos 7 
&upos î 7rapă Thy 9ăAaooov; 11 Reg. 5:9. Same quotation in Sakkos, Ekresis, 161. 

Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 17.38—47, Ai ară T&s xpuoăs uEpas Tis AUTOKP&TEPES &PXÂIS TOUTOU 
ouykpoTnbeioou, kai &AAou utv Buo 6E Tews pEyioroi ovwvodoi, kai roUTrov utv Tîis 6pdodoţios 
UrepaomoTv kai 1rpouaxov Exouooi, Tv 6 ExkAmoiav Gewâs oaheuBeioov ESpăooooi Koi 
oTnpifaooi, Tv AeyopEvov u&pTupes Grrapăyparrror ou yăp sioi AoMoi 0UBE AOyoL TOUTOU, 
&v ouxi ai eoovai cos Beiou hkovodnoov xai 25Ex9noov. “O9ev xoi rpos 1răoav rîv yîiv 26îA0ev 6 
p8oyyos auToi, Tă 5t PhuaTa 1TPOS Tis OiKOUNEVNS TĂ TTEPATA. 
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The [synods] assembled during the golden days of the reign of this emperor 
and [especially] the other two great synods [assembled] up to this time, 
because they had him as defender of orthodoxy and champion, and because 
they soothed and settled the Church that was dreadfully storm-tossed, are 
witnesses not to be missed of what has been said: for zhere are not speeches or 
words of this [man] of which he sound îs not heard and accepted as holy. 
Whence /is voice spread all over the earth, [his] words to the ends of the 


world.” 


I strongly believe that the two synods Kamateros mentions here are the one 
concerning, the sacrifice of Christ, which ended in 1157, and the other 
dealing with the sentence from the Gospel of John, “The Father is greater 
than T', which ended in 1170." These two synods in fact resolved the most 
important theological quarrels of Manuel's reign, “they soothed and settled 
the Church that was dreadfully storm-tossed”. However, there is another 
point to add: if ] am right and the two synods are 1157 and 1170, it means 
that Kamateros suggests here that his text should be interpreted as a kind 
of apologetic writing in response to the charges of heresy raised against 
Manuel. In fact, Manuel was blamed for exactly these synods,” and it is 
exactly for these synods that Kamateros praises him, as “defender and 
champion of orthodoxy."” In addition, it must be noted that this is the 
first passage in which Kamateros inserts, although with forms slightly 
adapted to the context, a long biblical quotation (Psalm 19:3—4). Indeed, 
until this point there have been only allusions, parallels, metaphors and 


%0 Ps. 19:3—4. 

*: “The identification of the synods is not certain. Jean Darrouzăs, in his article published in 1965 
(Darrouzts, Les documents byzantins, 73—4), states: “Andronikos gives us important information 
which reduces the margin for the dating; in fact when he composed his preface the emperor had just 
presided over two important synods. They are the two assemblies of 30 January and 18 February 
1170 (V. Grumel and V. Laurent, Les Regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, 1: Les actes des 
patriarches, Jăsc. 11 et 111: Les regestes de 715 ă 1206, 2nd edn. revised and corrected by ]. Darrouzes 
(Paris, 1989), nos. 1109-—10.); because in no other near circumstances, since 1166, are there two 
synods presided over by the emperor.” Personally, I do not see any reason why we should suppose 
that Kamateros refers to these assemblies. The passage quoted before does not allow us to identity 
those two synods with two assemblies of the same synod. It could also be possible that Kamateros 
was referring to the two major synods summoned by Manuel during his reign: the one concerning 
the sacrifice of Christ, which ended in 1157, and the other dealing with the sentence from the 
Gospel of John “The Father is greater than T, which ended in 1170. On the other hand, it could 
even be that Kamateros did not consider at all the synods held in 1170, because the great synod on 
the passage from Saint John could be considered concluded with the Edict of 1166. 

It must be recalled that, according to Kinnamos, the deacons of Saint Sophia were so upset by 
Manuel's pro-Latin interpretation of the passage from the Gospel of John 14:28 “The Father is 
greater than T' that they even stated that they were sure that “if not now, later, after his death, the 
emperor will surely be subjected to anathema”. Kinnamos, Epizome, ed. Meineke, 254—5. 
Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 17.40-1, Tăs Spdo5ogias VrrepaomoTiyv kai 1rpouaxov. Cf. Ps. 30:3; 
70:3. 
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key words but not fully developed sentences. Therefore, we could say that 
a kind of climax develops through the praise of the emperor: playing 
Peter's role, he fights against the heresies; playing Paul's role, he cares for 
the Church unity; and, as “son of the thunder”, he himself intervenes in the 
life of the Church, even clarifying theological matters during the last two 
great synods. În this way the justification of Manuel's behaviour as 
epistemonarches"* is complete. Manuel is called by God and he has the 
right to intervene. Moreover, because he learns directly from God, he can 
also bypass the tradition and the authority of the Church and proclaim his 
own interpretation of orthodox theology. 

I use the word epistermonarches here with the “theological” connotations 
that the term acquired during the reign of Manuel Komnenos."” Examples 
of this evolution can be found in Eustathios of Thessalonike and Theodore 
Balsamon,“” who seem to have linked the role of epistemonarches very 
closely to that of 4idaska/os, connecting the imperial duty of maintaining 
the ecclesiastical order (discipline) with theological expertise (knowledge of 
God). It is clear that in Kamateros' text 2mioThun indicates the imperial 
duty of defending the internal order of the Church as well as incorporating 
what Job Iasites, a century later, defines as “the manly nourishment that is 
“the full initiation into the dogmas'.” Thus Manuel is presented as having 


% It must be noted that this term does not appear in the Sacred Arsenal. The best contributions on the 
term and its meaning during the eleventh and twelfth centuries are R. Macrides, “Nomos and 
Kanon, on Paper and in Court in R. Morris, ed., Church and People în Byzantium (Birmingham, 
1990), 61-85, especially 63—4; and Magdalino, Empire of Manuel 1, 248-55. In addition, Paul 
Magdalino argues also that “since the monastic context was without direct relevance or resonance for 
her subject, her [Anna Komnene] usage can be seen primarily as a reaction to the church's flattering 
reference to Manuel's “artful and epistemonarchic wisdom” — a reference which, like Anna's, 
applied to an emperor, and exploited the non technical, literal sense of the word by playing on 
the association of rExwn and Emorhuny, P. Magdalino, “The Pen of the Aunt: Echoes of the Mid- 
wwelfth Century in the A/exia7 in T. Gouma-Peterson, ed., Anna Komnene and Her Times (New 
York, NY, 2000), 32. 

Compare to the sentence “fvrExve kai EmoTrnuovapxikâ copie in G. A. Ralles and A. Potles, eds., 
Zuvrayua Tâv Oeiov nai iepeăv navâvav (Athens, 18529; repr. 1966), vol. v, 309, With artful and 
epistemonarchic wisdom” used to describe Manuel's behaviour at the synod that deposed the 
patriarch Kosmas II in 1147, trans. from Magdalino, “Pen of the Aunt, 32. 

G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest: The Imperial Ofice in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2003), 254—5 and 
265—6. 

See Job Iasites” explanation of the role of epistemonarcbes from the Rep written to the imperial 
Tomos ot Michael VIII: “This role of epistemonarcbes is given to him because he is recognised as 
pious and most Christian: it is his duty, therefore, to repay to his mother the church the cost of his 
education, to protect her and support her with great gratitude in exchange not only for the milk she 
gave him, the basic institution in piety, but for the bread he has eaten, that of piety, in full initiation 
into the dogmas, the manly nourishment. But the very great Pope, not being pious, how is he going 
to guide us with the required science (knowledge)?, this translation is taken from Dagron, Emperor 
and Priest, 255. 
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a full theological knowledge that allows him not only to be protector of the 
Church, guide, good shepherd, new Moses, new Peter, but also to have a 
full theological knowledge that forces him to be a theologian, 4idaska/os, 
“guardian of orthodoxy.”* We could say, therefore, that Manuel possessed 
and exercised the full power of imposing over the Church not only an 
epistemonarchic guidance (traditionally the power of managing church 
leaders and transforming canonical decrees into imperial laws), but also 
that particular epistemonarchic guidance that is theological and dogmatic 
and through which he could impose his own interpretation of dogma. 

The laudatory part of the proem concludes by recalling the emperor's 
piety, orthodoxy and care for the reunion of the two divided branches of 
the universal Church: 


[But] before everything and above all, his apostolic and pious zeal for the 
orthodoxy and concord and union of the churches and the combination 
and healing up and complete cicatrisation of the limbs and the portions that 
have been divided for a long time from the one head of the Saviour, | mean 
Christ, with Him [again].”? 


The Prefatory Exhortation of the Sacred Arsenal 


If the proem can — with some restrictions — be interpreted as an anti-papal 
tirade, on the grounds that the references to Peter and the “chief priest of 
shame, Satan” sound quite outspoken, the exhortation “addressed to those 
who say that the all-Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son” 
expresses Kamateros” ideas quite clearly. This exhortatory speech. is 
addressed to the cardinals, or better, to the Roman Church in general, 
and is designed to introduce the anthology of patristic quotations that 
follows the dialogue. Kamateros invites the opponents of the Greek 
Church to abandon the Fi/iogue and to trust the guidance of the 
emperor. He starts again by describing the voice of the emperor as a 
“thunderclap”, as the God-inspired trumpet recalling the images used in 
the proem: “You have heard a grandiloquent imperial dialogue which has 
resonated from the Heaven like a thunder-clap ... You know the holy 
power that has came from the imperial mind of the ruler .. . through the 
golden and God-inspired trumpet, | mean, through the most charming 


8 Definition from Magdalino, Empire of Manuel 1, 316. 

%9 Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 18.57-63, pd râvrav xai Vrtp 1râvra, răv uirtp Tîis &pdoBoţias kai 
Tis Tv ExKÂnoI&v Ouovoiaş Te Kai Eviooews, Kai TÂs TGV Tîls pls KepoAfis ToU ZwoTîpos, Ey 
XpioToy, SiaoTăvTov ExTroĂaI HEpâbv Koi MEA 1TpPOS aUTNv CUvapHoyis Kai Cuupuias Koi 
CUVOUĂWOEWS, STTOOTOMKOV ToUToU (îjAov kai EvQeov. 
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tongue of the ruler."”” He then goes on, saying, “Nevertheless, if you have 
the ears of those who hear, so that you become conveyors of the blessing to 
those who speak to you'.”' Here Kamateros recalls Matthew 13:16-17, 
“But blessed are your eyes because they see, and your ears because they 
hear. For 1 tell you the truth, many prophets and righteous men longed to 
see what you see but did not see it, and to hear what you hear but did not 
hear it.” He is promising the cardinals that, after having listened to the 
teaching of the emperor, they can become new apostles and bring blessings 
and salvation to the world. It is only the emperor, in fact, who can 
announce “the mysteries of God”; the passage of the proem analysed above, 
which describes the emperor as the only one “by whom words unheard by 
cars and that do not enter the hearts of men were heard”, can also be 
recalled here.”* Therefore, the underlying message remains the same: only 
the emperor has the right understanding, and only he is the source of 
Truth for the Church. 

The next section recalls again a passage from the Gospels (Matthew 7:7 
and Luke 11:9-13), where Jesus assures his disciples, “Ask and it will be 
given to you; seek and you will find; knock and the door will be opened to 
you. But Kamateros' version is slightly different; he says, And if asking 
you really wanted to receive, and enquiring to find, and if you pray that 
doors be opened when you knock'.”* Therefore, it is clear that Kamateros 
is insisting on the fact that the cardinals, having received a clear explan- 
ation of the right dogma from the emperor, should now follow the Truth. 
In my view, this is a complaint about the behaviour of the Roman church; 
Kamateros indeed sounds surprised by the fact that even a clear demon- 
stration does not convince the cardinals to correct their theological 
mistakes. 


Ibid., 79.1-10, 'Hkovoare Tfis oia Bpovriis oupav68ev rorappoyelons kai T&s UHETEPaS ui HOvoVv 
Gko&ş &ĂA& kai Srovoias 7repikTuTrmo&ons ueyodopovou Booiiis BroAt6ecos, 60 uT) uOvov Ex TOU 
Tlorpos cos rrapehăfere, &AA avdopereos KG Toi Yioi Tijv TOU 1ravayiou ÎlveUuOTOS EKTTOPEUOIV 
Soyuari(ovres' Eyvoore Beiav Suvapuwv E6eABoioav ToY Tv SAwov &vâpoorrivoov vowv aUTOKP&TOPOS 
BooiikoU voos Bă Tîis xpuoni&Tou kai QEOTTvEVOTOU OGÂTIVyos Tis AAHUPOTĂTNS, Pui, 
YĂOTTNS TOU OUTOKP&TOPOS. 

Ibid., 79.17-18, “Oueos 2ăv &kovovrov Ta kEkTnoBE, iv oUTw Kai uakaplouoi Tois 1TP0s Uuăş 
A&yovoi yivno8e 1rpâ$evor. Compare to uokapouoi 1rpoţtvois in B. Pruche, ed., Basile de Cesarte: 
Sur le Saint-Esprit, second edition, revised and augmented (Paris, 1968), 286.11 (vI.13.11). 

Mt. 13:16-17, Mox&pioi oi spaAuoi Sr BAtrrovow, kai T& ETA Uuâv ÎTI &koVvovow. Auhv yăp 
Myo Upiv 67 1roMhoi 1rpopiirou oi Bionoi Erreduumoav i6eîv & BAtrrere kai ouk eiSav, kai GKoUoo 
G GKOVETE Kai OUK ÎNKOUCOV. 

1 Cor. 2:9. 

Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 79.19—80.20, airotvrtş Te hoPpeiv &An8&s 20£Anre, kai (nrouvTes eUpeiv, 
Gvoryîivai Te Kpovouo1wv Upiv G$10UTE. 
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Then he continues in his usual way of connecting sentences as he 
follows the thread of his thought. He connects the image of the door that 
will be opened to those who knock”” with that of the door of salvation of 
John ro:1-16. These are the key sentences of John's passage: 


I tell you, one who does not enter by the door into the sheepfold, but 
climbs up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. But one who 
enters in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep. The gatekeeper opens the 
gate for him, and the sheep listen to his voice ... I am the door. If anyone 
enters in by me, he will be saved, and will go in and go out, and will find 
pasture. 'The thief only comes to steal, kill, and destroy ... I am the good 
shepherd. I lay down my life for the sheep .. . I have other sheep, which are 
not of this fold. I must bring them also, and they will hear my voice. They 
will become one flock with one shepherd. 


Kamateros writes: 


Behold the rhetor”“ and star of the holy churches of God, the great 
emperor, wise defender of orthodoxy who has opened many doors to you, 
and especially that of salvation, through which he who enters will be saved, 
instructs you to enter through these doors and having found and received 
painlessly what is sought, to cease clambering through the other gate” that 
is the addition to the Holy Creed.” 


The interpretation here is as follows: the cardinals must be sure of what 
they want; they had the chance to understand the right belief about the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, since the emperor, answering their ques- 
tions, showed them the Truth: the door of salvation. What is striking here 
is that the emperor is being depicted as the gatekeeper mentioned by Jesus. 
We cannot avoid connecting this gatekeeper with the most famous 
Gatekeeper: Saint Peter, to whom Jesus said: 1 will give you the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven."”” Therefore, if the emperor is identified with 


7. 


a 


Mt. 7:6-8; Lc. 11:8—10. 

Cf. "Akoue, TlaiAc, r&v ExkAnoi&v ueyalopwvorare pîirop in B. Flusin, ed., Sint Anastase le Perse 
et Ihistoire de la Palestine au debut du vile siccle, (Paris, 1992), vol. 1, section 7, line 19; TlayAos 6 
T&v t0vâv B&okaos kai Bijreop Tâv Ekkimorăv Sorpvoioş in ].-L. van Dieten, ed., Nicerae 
Choniatae Orationes et epistulae (Berlin, 1972), Oration 17, 182.22. 

Joh. 1o:1, Authyv &uy Atyo Upiîv, 6 un sioepx6uevos Bă fis Bupos eis rhv ovANv T&v 1rpopăToov 
&M &vafaivesv &MAox68ev Exeivos kAIrTns EoTiv kai AmoTns. Same passage quoted in the Edict of 
1166, in Sakkos, EPrhesis, 167.20. 

Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 80.20-—8, 1roMăs uuiv i50u 9upas, 1rpo 5 aurâv Ti ocwrnpiov 5 îs ei 
Tis siosAeuoeroi owOnoerou, Savoigas 6 Tâv Gryiwov EkkAnoIGv ToU Osoi Phrop koi PWOTIp, 6 
uEyas râs opdo5oţias vrrepuoxos 0eooogos îmuâv PaonAsus eioeABsiv Să TOUTOV TTPOTPETTETOL Kati 
TO înroupevov G1rovws eupovras kai Aafovras rrovoooai rrore Toi 6 &AAns &vafaivev Tâs T& 
Seiwo Sna5T ouuBoAcw 1rapevTeBeions 1rpoo0kns. 

Mt. 16:17-19. 
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Peter, what is this if not anti-papalism on the part of Kamateros? The 
emperor has the power to open the door of salvation. The role traditionally 
attributed to Peter (in the Byzantine as well as in the Latin tradition) of 
being the way to salvation, because he was the first to recognise Jesus as 
God, is here attributed to Manuel. Furthermore, Kamateros writes, “cease 
clambering through the other gate, that is, the addition to the Holy 
Creed'.*” For some cardinals who certainly knew the Gospel by heart this 
sentence would not have been a compliment. Jesus in fact says, “One who 
does not enter by the door into the sheepfold, but climbs up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber.” So, if my interpretation is correct, it 
is as if Kamateros is here challenging the reader with some rhetorical 
questions: who is this robber if not the pope who abuses his role in the 
Church by occupying a place that was supposed to belong to the emperor? 
Who is this robber and thief if not the Roman church that wants to have 
primacy over the Constantinopolitan church? However, Kamateros does 
not stop here; let us examine the following and concluding part. The final 
judgement concludes the section dedicated to the Latin church: Kamateros 
recalls Matthew 25:3 1—3: “When the Son of Man comes in his Glory, he 
will sit on his throne in heavenly Glory. All the nations will be gathered 
before him, and he will separate the people one from another as a shepherd 
separates the sheep from the goats. He will put the sheep on his right and 
the goats on his left.” Kamateros writes: 


Because you will not be followed by the sheep worthy ofa place on the right 
hand, sheep who have a good shepherd, the emperor, [who] goes before 
them and guides [them] to the pasture of salvation; be yourselves ready to 
enter through these gates into the sheepfold, and becoming one flock under 
one great shepherd, listen to his voice, and directed by the pastoral pipe of 
his words, feed yourselves with pleasure on the dogmas of salvation 
and drink the rightness of the Faith.” 


This is the highest point of the praise for the emperor, depicting the emperor as 
Jesus. Indeed this description reaches an exceptionally high point: not only is 
the emperor the guide, and the protector of the Church — a role normally 
attributed. to him by the Byzantine church, and to the pope by the Latin 


%0 Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 80.26-8. 

5: Ibid., 80.28—37, 5. un 6 &xodou?noouow uuiv ră Tîjs 6etăs oT&oecos G&Gouueva TTpofoTa, KOAOV 
ExovTra ToiEva TOv OUTOKpăTopa! Kai ToUTWv EuTTpooGev 1ropeuouEvov Koi TTPOS vouîV 
S5nyodvra owTrhpiov, ă T&v ToouTwv Toivuv dupâv eis Thv Tv 1rpof&Trov avi eioehBeiv 
kai ayroi 1rpoduunânre Kati uia 1roiuvn yevouevoi Ugp' Evi TĂIKCD TTOuEvI, TîjS AUTOU poovils GKOVETE" 
Ko TÎ| TTOIMOVTIKÎ TâV AOywov TOUTOU TpETrOuEvoL OUpiyyi Tptpeoe ue% ndovis Tă owTNpia 
Soyuara kai 1rivere kai Tv 6poTouiav Tis TrioTE0s. 
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church — not only is he a shepherd, a father of the Church and the vicar of 
Christ — again, these terms are customarily used to describe both the pope and 
the emperor — he is also the reincarnation of Jesus. He is described by the words 
that Jesus applied to himself: “the good shepherd”, the “one great shepherd” who 
guides the sheepfold with his voice and feeds them with his body and blood. 
Indeed Kamateros” words are chosen carefully: “feed yourselves with pleasure 
on the dogmas of salvation and drink the rightness of the Faich."*” We surely 
cannot be wrong to recognise here a reference to the Last Supper. 

Kamateros then concludes with a final harsh invitation: “And, indeed, 
remaining faithful to the things transmitted by these great divinely inspired 
heralds and, before these, by the Saviour himself, do not wish to alter the 
eternal rules that our Fathers set out;"* consider in fact what you have been 
taught directly from the Saviour himself about the procession and the 
mission of the all-holy Spirir!'*+ 


Conclusions 


The passages we have analysed are not homiletic, or at least not in a strict 
sense. We can certainly state that Kamateros was more influenced by 
religious writings than by the high-level rhetoric of, for example, 
Eustathios of 'Thessalonike; yet we cannot define the Sacred Arsenal as a 
homily. It is clear that Kamateros was familiar with the Fathers of the 
Church — or at least he had to become familiar with them because of 
the Sacred Arsenal — but the passages analysed are still distant from 
Patristics. However, we can try to define these passages, to say something 
more about his way of composing his text and the tradition and the 
environment by which this text is influenced. As Magdalino pointed out 
in his study of Manuel, there is a close similarity between the rhetorical 
register of the Sacred Arsenal and the official documents of the Church 
redacted under Manuel's reign. The points of contact between the official 


52 Ibid., 80.367. 

53 Prov. 22:28, pu peroupe Bpia oicvia, & EBevro oi 1rorepes oou. It is interesting to note that the same 
allusion to the Book of Proverbs is reported by Choniates to be part ofa reply by the emperor to the 
Pope written around 1167-8, “un Bosoeis Erpo» Thv 6$av cov” ypâ&poov 763 Târg, “unBE TTOTEPOV 
Spa uETonpe, uT) ros TO GrrpourdeuTov VOTEpov EpPyo1s AUTOIS OITOIOV EOTIV ETTIyVOUS TIVIKAUTA 
TANTTn Thy Wuxhv peroutAw i Thy ToU EikOToS GĂyOoplOV, OTTOTE TO KOKOV TTAVTĂTTOOIV 
&BepânreuTrov” (Choniates, Flistoria, 200); Maisano, “La funzione letteraria della Bibbia in Niceta 
Coniata, 59. 

Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal, 80.37—43, vai uhv kai Trois 1rapă Toowv Beopopov Knpukev, 1Ip 5 
auT&v 1rapă Toy ZwoTripos ayTou, 1rapa6oleiow îuutvovTes ui BEheTe ueToiperv & oi TroTEpes Nu 
E9evro oiwwa Gpio' GpăTe yăp Ti Trap' aUToU Toi ZwTîjpos suus 1repi Tîjs TOU 1ravayiou 
Tlvevuaros EkTropevoews Kai Tis arrooToiiis Ex616&oxeo0e. 
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synodal records of the “Father is greater than I' controversy, especially 
the Eicr ot 1166, and the text of Kamateros highlighted throughout this 
contribution certainly confirm Magdalino's notes: 


In its combination of official documentation, patristic florilegium, and 
imperial encomium, the Sacred Arsenal clearly belongs to the same tradition 
as the Ek/hesis of 1166. Lt may provide the clue to the concerns which led 
Manuel to take such a strong stand in the “Father is greater than I 
controversy. It raises the suspicion that in his dealings with his own clergy, 
as in his dealings with foreign theologians, Manuel was ultimately con- 
cerned to impress the Christian world, and especially the Latin world, as the 
ruler of Christian unity ... Certain features of the Eder — the claim to 
Constantine's inheritance in the infizu/atio, and the flattering reference 
to Saint Peter in the opening lines of the prooemium — were undoubtedly 
made for western consumption.” 


Having, recalled Magdalino's words about the common milieu, | would 
conclude with some further considerations. Kamateros' text is an example 
ofa kind of imperial/ecclesiastical rhetoric, which is perhaps best defined as 
“epistemonarchic rhetoric', chosen and promoted by Manuel at a time 
when his intervention in the life of the Byzantine church became stronger, 
but also at a time when the universal role claimed by the papacy risked 
collision with Manuel's understanding of his own role as emperor. 
Magdalino righily called attention to Manuel's intention “to impress the 
Christian world, and especially the Latin world, but I would suggest 
enriching his explanation with an interpretation that also takes into 
account Manuel's concern with Byzantine “domestic affairs”. | would say 
that his imperial propaganda is certainly designed to impress the West, 
with its continuous references to Petrine and Pauline passages for example, 
but it is also designed to impress the internal opponents of Manuel, who 
did not favour his pro-Latin attitude, through the more or less veiled anti- 
papal message of the writings that he commissioned. Indeed, it seems to be 
highly likely that the insistence on Manuel's orthodoxy, especially against 
the Latins, and the choice of the topics themselves — against Roman 
theology and the Christological heresies — are signs that the Sacred Arsena/ 
can be understood as an apologetic writing to excuse Manuel's behaviour 
in the “Father is greater than I' affair. The analysis of the passages pre- 
sented, read against the background of the contemporary situation in 
Constantinople, prompts one to consider also the possibility that the 
whole text was written to demonstrate and defend Manuel's orthodoxy, 


85 Magdalino, Empire of Manuel I, 291. 
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especially from the accusation of being too openly pro-Latin. "The church 
of Constantinople was demonstrating her uneasiness with the approval of a 
Latin interpretation of Christological dogmas and the imperial imposition 
of them; therefore, it was entirely to Manuel's benefit to show himself to 
be very orthodox on the questions of papal primacy, procession of the 
Holy Spirit, and Christology. In this context, Kamateros' rhetoric and his 
shrewd ability to embroider his text with biblical quotations were certainly 
an effective tool to boost the imperial propaganda of Manuel Komnenos. 


Further Reading 


The main text is: A. Bucossi, ed., Andronici Camateri Sacrum armamentarium: 
Pars prima (Turnhout, 2014). Introductory scholarship includes: G. Dagron, 
Emperor and Priest: The Imperial Ofhce în Byzantium (Cambridge, 2003); 
P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 
1993); ]. Spiteris, La critica Bizantina del primato romano nel secolo xii 
(Rome, 1979). 
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CHAPTER 13 


Aristocratic Family Narratives în 
Twelfth-century Byzantium 


Peter Frankopan 


The A/exiad of Anna Komnene is one of the most interesting and enig- 
matic of Byzantine sources. The text provides a detailed narrative com- 
mentary on the reign of Emperor Alexios I Komnenos, from just before his 
accession to the throne in 1081, up to his death thirty-seven years later, in 
1118. The account poses a great many questions, from the bias of the 
author (the daughter of the eponymous hero) to the scope of the work, 
which sees some topics covered in exhaustive length, but others entirely 
ignored. 

Perhaps the most important question, however, concerns the proven- 
ance of the material that makes up the A/exiad. Where did Anna Komnene 
get her information? What primary sources were available to her, and how 
did she use them? Is it possible to detect individual accounts that the 
author used or relied on in detail, or filleted for facts, details and infor- 
mation? The sheer length and scale of the text suggests that Anna was able 
to draw on a substantial archive. If so, what conclusions can we make 
about how this was assembled? Given the prominence and significance of 
the Alexiad, it is surprising that there have been so few attempts to examine 
the composition of the text or to identity the blocks on which it was built. 
Jakov Liubarskii wrote an excellent article on the sources of Anna 
Komnene's history, in which he sought to address precisely this question, 
but this is one of only a very small handful of efforts to explore what kind 
of material Anna had at her disposal and where it came from. That 
Liubarskii's essay still provides the most useful guide to the architecture 
of the A/exiad is telling about the state of modern approaches to this text." 
What Liubarskii did not address was how Anna gathered her evidence, or 
whence she gathered it; rather, he was primarily concerned with detecting 
references in the A/exiz4 and suggesting different types and forms of 


" 1. Liubarskii, “Why is the Alexiad a Masterpiece of Byzantine Literature? in R. O. Rosenqvist, ed., 
erucbv: Studies Presented to Lennart Ryden on his Sixty-Fifih Birthday (Uppsala, 1996), 127-41. 
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evidence that the author was able to use, from chrysobulls to letters and 
other official documents. The Russian scholar either thought this question 
of provenance unimportant, or felt he could provide no useful answer to it. 

The issue of the origins of the information in the A/exia4 finally entered 
mainstream scholarly debate following a provocative paper given by James 
Howard-Johnston at the Belfast symposium in 1989 which was subse- 
quently published some years later. Howard-Johnston does not look at the 
issue of the constituent elements of Anna's history apart from in the 
broadest terms, but rather focuses on developing a crucial hypothesis that 
the author relied heavily on her husband, Nikephoros Bryennios, not only 
as a gatherer of information, but as an editor for a good deal of the material 
that appears in the text.” Howard-Johnston's argument is important not 
just for considering whether Bryennios really was a significant contributor 
to the A/exiad, but also for opening up the issue of where Anna — or, for 
that matter, Bryennios — found the material that makes up the account of 
the reign of Emperor Alexios | Komnenos. Neither Anna nor Bryennios 
can surely have been useful witnesses, at least for the first years of Alexios” 
rule: Anna, we know, was born in 1083, and therefore she can be ruled out 
as an eye-witness for at least the first decade of her father's emperorship;” 
while we do not know when Bryennios was born, the fact that Anna 
repeatedly refers to her husband's death in 1138 as premature suggests that 
he too was born around the start of Alexios” reign in 1081, and not much 
carlier.* 

In other words, then, regardless of whether Howard-Johnston is right to 
see Bryennios playing a key role in the composition of the A/exiz4, there is 
a long way to go in identifying the provenance of the facts, stories and 
details that appear in the text. As Liubarskii noted elsewhere, there are 
several documents that are reproduced in full — a letter sent by Alexios to 
Henry IV of Germany; a chrysobull extending executive powers to Anna 
Dalassene, the emperor's mother; and the “Treaty of Devol of 1108, that 
marked the agreement between Alexios and the Norman leader 


* ]. Howard-Johnston, “Anna Komnene and the A/exiz/ in M. Mullett and D. Smythe, eds., A/exios 
1 Komnenos — Papers of the Second Belfast Byzantine International Colloquium, 14-16 April 1989 
(Belfast, 1996), 260-302; see also his chapter in the present volume for a discussion of the sources 
used in the A/exiad. 

For Anna's birth, see D. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, eds., Annze Comnenae Alexias (Berlin, 2001), 
vol. 1, 183—4 (vI.viii.1—2), and A. Kazhdan, “Die Liste der Kinder des Alexios 1 in einer Moskauer 
Handschrift (GIM 53/147) in R. Stiehl and H. Stier, eds., Beizrăge zur Alten Geschichte und deren 
Nachleben (Berlin, 1970), vol. n, 234. 

For biographical details for Nikephoros Bryennios, see B. Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins de 
IAlexiade: analyse prosopographique et synthese (Louvain, 1980), 22432. 
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Bohemond, following the latter's assault on Epiros; there are also refer- 
ences to decrees and letters in the A/exiz4, some of which are drawn on 
extensively enough to assume that the author had sight of the original 
documents. "These would all appear to be “official” documents of one kind 
or another, which Anna (or perhaps her husband) had been able to 
procure, copy or borrow from an archive of some sort that had retained 
them for one reason or another.” 

The purpose of this chapter is to look at a possible undetected narrative 
source for the Alexia, and to suggest that the author of the text was able to 
draw on a history of the Palaiologos family that focused specifically on the 
figure of George Palaiologos. Palaiologos was a leading figure during the 
reign of Alexios I, holding important positions, such as that of ozx of 
Dyrrachion during the Norman attacks of the ro80s on Byzantium's 
western flank.“ 'The hypothesis is made difficult by the fact that no such 
source survives. However, it will argue that a narrative centred on George 
was written and that this was used in the composition of the A/exiad. 
Furthermore, the chapter will try to show how this source was used by 
Anna Komnene, thereby providing some insights into the editorial process 
behind the A/exiad itself. A by-product here will be to reach some conclu- 
sions about the likely shape and scope of the Palaiologan source by 
considering what elements of this hypothetical source appear in the 
Alexiad. Narrative history writing in Byzantium is dominated by the 
imperial rather than the aristocratic — that is to say, by history written 
about the emperor (positive or negative), but rarely, if ever, focusing on the 
great families of the empire. By identifying a history about George Palaio- 
logos, and not about the emperor, therefore, we will be laying some 
preliminary groundwork to re-evaluate the canon of Byzantine secular 
literature, at least in the Komnenian era. 

Suspicions that Anna had had access to a source centred on the figure of 
George Palaiologos are raised in the first instance by the comment made by 
the author that this individual had made a singularly important contribu- 
tion to the Alexia. În a passage setting out the reliability of her account as 
a whole, Anna Komnene explains her own diligence in gathering material 
and editing it in a way that was both even-handed and faithful to her 
father's deeds. The sources that she cites are generic, not literary in 


* Grant of powers to Dalassene: Komnene, A/exias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, ror£. 
(1a1.vi.4—8.44-95). Letter to Henry IV: ibid., 112fF£. (11.x.3—8.66-34). Treaty of Devol: ibid., 
413—23 (xun.xii). |. Liubarskii, “O6 ucrounukax “Anekcuanbi” AHHbl KoMmHuHoă', VizVrem, 
25 (1964), 99—120; also Howard-Johnston, “Anna Komnene and the Alexiad”, 278f. 

S On George Palaiologos generally, see Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins, 99—105. 
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aspiration or execution; rather, she says, she drew on simple accounts by 
soldiers who had served with the emperor.” 

She does, however, single out one individual: George Palaiologos. 
According to Anna, she had personally heard her uncle, George, discussing 
the past with her father, the emperor, on many occasions. Anna states that 
her recollections of these conversations formed, if not the backbone of her 
text, then at least an important part of it.“ As the author goes on to say 
shortly after, in addition to the humble musings of war veterans, conver- 
sations which she had had with her maternal and paternal uncles (roupou 
TTATPOŞ kai Tv 1rpOş TroTpos kai urjTrpos îuoi Beicov Akmkoew 1TOĂA&K1Ș) 
were central to the composition of the text.” Anna's comments about her 
sources need to be taken with a pinch of salt, for there is plenty of material 
whose provenance is not acknowledged. For example, she says nothing 
about the official documents that can be identified in the text, many cited 
in full. Nor does she mention her debt to Psellos, even though the 
borrowings from this text are substantial — including one lengthy passage 
that is lifted verbarim.'” Nor does she note her use of Bryennios writings 
in this section of the text, even though she refers to his works on several 
occasions, and indeed borrows from her husband heavily in her accounts of 
the revolts of Roussel de Bailleul, Nikephoros Bryennios (the elder) and 
Nikephoros Basilakes." 

The explanation, surely, is that Anna avoids noting the use of other 
materials here as her main motivation in this passage is not to provide a 
comprehensive list of sources, but to underline her credentials as a reliable 
guide to her father's reign. Anna's is a trustworthy source, is the implica- 
tion, because the author was personally acquainted with, and related. to, 
the protagonists, and furthermore was familiar with the honest, nuts-and- 
bolts testimony of good, decent soldiers. În this context then, it is curious 
that Palaiologos — and no one else — is singled out by the author. ” 

The reference to George is not enough alone to develop a hypothesis 
about a Palaiologan family source. Nevertheless, the attribution of a key 
role to this individual is significant because of the profile that he enjoys 


Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 452 (xrv.vii.7.64—74). 

Ibid., 451 (xrv.vii. 5.45f£.). 9 Ibid., 425f. (xxrv.vii.7.77££.). 

Ibid., 1o7fE. (ur.viii.6—10), with footnotes. For details of these parallels and other passages 
corresponding to Psellos, see also A/exzzs, vol. 1, 266f£. 

For Roussel de Bailleul, see ibid., 11-17 (1.i=iii); for Nikephoros Bryennios, ibid., 18-27 (1.iv-vi); 
for Nikephoros Basilakes, ibid., 27-34 (L.vii—ix) (all with footnotes giving the parallel passages). See 
also Howard-Johnston's chapter in this volume. 

Anna also notes the contribution of her maternal and paternal uncles, without naming them, Ibid., 
452—3 (xv.vii.7.75—8). 
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throughout the text, where he is one of the substantial supporting, cast of 
characters who appear alongside the eponymous hero Alexios I. Anna 
Komnene regularly lists the names of Byzantine military commanders, 
confidants and rivals of the emperor in her account. Individual acts of 
valour — such as in the case of Kamytzes, whose bravery is recorded at 
length — likewise also appear regularly in the course of the text. '* 

Inevitably, some figures enjoy greater profiles than others. These can be 
essentially divided into characters with primary and secondary importance. 
While the latter feature in brief, for example usually simply being listed as 
being, present at a key moment, those in the former category have rather 
more developed roles. Figures such as Tatikios, the czeszr John Doukas, 
Manuel Boutoumites, Constantine Katakalon Euphorbenos and others 
too feature at the heart of one or more episodes — leading the knights of 
the First Crusade across Asia Minor, regaining the western coast of Asia 
Minor or dealing with the troublesome Latins following the establishment 
of the Crusader states. * 

George Palaiologos is certainly to be included in the first rank of 
characters in the A/exiad. Indeed, he is perhaps the figure who enjoys the 
highest profile of all in the text. We learn of his dispatch to Dyrrachion in 
1081. * We are told about the role he played in the defence of that town 
against the Normans of Robert Guiscard.'* His command of troops 
against the Pechenegs in the ro8os is described, as is his narrow escape 
following the disastrous assault on Dristra. 7 We find him protecting a key 
town during a Cuman invasion in the mid-ro9os.'* We find him giving 
advice to the emperor about tactics. ” And we see him fiercely defending 
Alexios against an ambitious and arrogant crusader soon after the spectacu- 
lar recovery of Nicaea. ” 

Taken together, then, the careful singling out and acknowledgement of 
Palaiologos by Anna, and the visibility of this individual in the text are 
significant. At the very least, we can conclude that the author was well- 
supplied with information about her uncle's life — although how she knew 
so much about Palaiologos is unclear. It is possible, of course, that Anna 
had listened attentively to George's musings as she was growing up, and in 


For Kamytzes, see ibid., 444fFf. (xrv.v.4—7.24-71); 448—9 (xrv.vi.3—6.29-75). 

On Constantine Katakalon Euphorbenos, John Doukas, Manuel Boutoumites and Tatikios, see 
Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins, 62—5, 138—45, 1815 and 287-92. 

Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 111 (111.îx.4.34—9). 

*€ Ibid., 120-—36 (Iv.i=vi). '7 Tbid., 215f. (vu.iv). *8 Ibid., 286 (x.ii.6.43—7). 

Ibid., 129 (1v.v.3.8f.); 205 (vi.ii.3.64—7); 210 (Viliiii.4.11—31). 

Ibid., 329f. (xr-iii.2.54-64). 
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the first decade of the twelfth century when we know Palaiologos was 
alive." However, a more logical and plausible explanation is that Anna had 
access to written material which either focused on George, or in which this 
individual had a prominent role. 

We can take this further too, by stretching out what we learn about 
Palaiologos in the A/exiad. George is particularly prominent in Anna's 
coverage of the Norman attacks on Epiros in the early 1080s, a time when 
pressure on the empire was acute — and when Palaiologos” bravery played a 
vital role in repelling the fearsome attacks of Robert Guiscard. He also 
features extensively during the wars against the Pechenegs, most notably 
during the ill-fated expedition against the Danube. As the campaign 
turned into a fiasco, George becomes the focus ofa lengthy passage relating 
his flight from Dristra in the mid-r08os. The dream sequence that follows 
would neither seem to be part of a military record, nor an episode which 
would have been recorded in archives of letters, correspondence and 
ofhcial documents which were presumably kept in Constantinople.”” 

Moreover, while the fact that George plays an important role in Anna's 
coverage of the Norman attacks may be consistent with the quality of her 
sources for Guiscard's assault on Byzantium, what the author actually 
says about her uncle should prompt us to question exactly where she had 
drawn her information. It is less that Anna notes the counter-measures 
which Palaiologos took in defending Dyrrachion and the surrounding 
area that is striking here, and more that she records thoughts he is 
supposed to have had and things he is supposed to have done, * espe- 
cially instances of his personal bravery, * and specific advice he gave to 


** Regarding, George's survival into the twelfth century, see Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins, 104 

where the date of his death is given as between 1119 and 1136. George is mentioned in the Life of 

Cyril Phileotes, E. Sargologos, ed., La vie de Saint Cyrille le Philtote, moine byzantin (Brussels, 

1964), 237. Skoulatos gives “around 1110” as the date of this episode (Les personnages byzantins, 

104). The nature of the text makes such dating in any case schematic, but the indications are that 

the episode should in fact be dated somewbhat earlier. Phileotes died in 1110. În the text, the episode 

with George precedes the second visit of Alexios to Phileotes, which Sargologos dates to 1105 (IL 

vie de Saint Cyrille, 40). In any case, rather clearer evidence for placing George's death some time 

into the twelfth century is cited: George is not listed amongst the deceased in the 7ypifoz of the 

monastery of Kecharitomene (1119), but is found in the obituary of the Pantokrator (1136) 

(P. Gautier, “L'obituaire du typikon du Pantocrator, REB, 27 (1969), 235). 

Komnene, Alexis, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 215—16 (vu.iv.1—3). 

Palaiologos not only reinforced the town's defences, but visited these constantly, during the day and 

at night, ibid., 120 (1v.i.1.16-19); George's initiatives to thwart the Norman assault on the walls are 

reported in detail in ibid., 128 (1v.iv.6—8.49-75). 

?+ George worked tirelessly to frustrate the Normans from within Dyrrachion and indeed led at least 
one sortie from the town. He had shown exceptional bravery, and been wounded in the clashes, 
continuing fighting, even after an operation which left part of an arrow still embedded in his head, 
ibid., 127 (1v.iv.3 1-40). 
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the emperor. * We can draw one of two conclusions from this: either 
Anna was using reports which went into detail about these matters and 
which commented on Palaiologos” valour and his cunning; or alterna- 
tively, the author of the A/exiad invented these in order to add colour to 
her narrative. While superficially it might seem plausible that the flour- 
ishes about Palaiologos are zopo;, stylised episodes or short rhetorical 
exercises, this in fact raises other awkward questions. Why did George's 
courage need to be underlined at specific points in the text, and not 
elsewhere, and why was the heroism of other figures not similarly noted? 

The logical answer here is that the details on Palaiologos' bravery are not 
made up, or based on hazy conversations she had overheard, but rather 
that she had been able to draw on a source that recorded George's 
achievements at Dyrrachion. This in itself would be consistent with the 
profile of the A/exiad as a whole, and with the coverage of the Norman 
attacks on Epiros specifically, where there is ample and obvious evidence 
that Anna Komnene had been able to draw on a wide range of written 
material, from official documents (in the form of letters to Henry IV and 
perhaps from Leo Kephalas, and of a summary of privileges granted to 
Venice), to narrative sources from southern Italy — including those of 
Geoffrey Malaterra and William of Apulia.”“ The fact that this section of 
the Alexiad is clearly based on a rich tapestry of written accounts means 
that identifying another source, albeit previously unknown, focusing on 
the achievements of George Palaiologos, would not come as a surprise. 

There are a further two reasons to suspect the existence of an account 
centred on Palaiologos and to establish use of this by the author of the 
Alexiad. These come from two other sections of the text where attention is 
fixed firmly on this individual. Anna provides a detailed account of the 
disastrous expedition against the Danube region in the mid-ro80s when 
the Byzantine army was routed by Pecheneg steppe nomads after launch- 
ing an ill-judged attack on Dristra. The assault descended into chaos. The 
imperial forces scattered, with the emperor barely managing to escape with 
his life, reaching safety with great difficulty before ransoming soldiers who 
had been captured by the Pechenegs. 


*5 Reports from or about Palaiologos appear at ibid., 122 (1v.ii.1.65-72); 127-8 (1v.iv.4-48-9). He 
gave sanguine advice to the Emperor, ibid., 129 (1v.v.2—3.95—10). 

20 p. Frankopan, “Turning Latin into Greek: Anna Komnene and the Gesta Roberti Wiscard?, 
JMedHist, 39 (2013), 80-99; P. Brown, “The Gesta Roberti Wiscardi: A “Byzantine” History? 
JMedHist, 37 (2011), 162—79. 

*7 Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 208—14 (vliiii.1—10). 
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The author then suddenly shifts her attention to George Palaiologos, 
and reports how he too had found safety in the wake of the flawed attack 
on the nomads."* Palaiologos is the only character whose fate is recorded at 
any length. This passage contains a dream-sequence — of which there are 
no other examples in the Alexiad. Under the intense pressure of pursuit, 
Palaiologos had a vision that is reported at length: George imagined 
himself in the company of Leo, bishop of Chalcedon. This figure, dressed 
in priestly robes, appeared from nowhere, offered Palaiologos his horse, 
and promptly disappeared. George then made good his escape. ? It is not 
just the vision that is highly unusual, for we also can pick out editorial 
intervention în this passage. The bishop in question had been a thorn in 
the emperor's side, complaining bitterly about the expropriation of church 
treasure which had helped fund Byzantine resistance against the Normans 
and which had been done again, in contravention of a solemn agreement 
not to do so, by Alexios in the mid-ro08os."” Leo's criticisms had been a 
profound embarrassment for the emperor, who eventually silenced the 
cleric by having him tried and then exiled.”" Perhaps not surprisingly, 
therefore, Anna notes in this part of the A/exiad that Leo was an ignorant 
man, with a worrying lack of knowledge of religious affairs. According to 
Anna, Leo had not the slightest grasp of basic Christian doctrine.”” The 
barbed comments about Leo of Chalcedon in the passage on George's 
escape are therefore not entirely unexpected. However, they are problem- 
atic in so far as they contrast sharply with what else we learn in the passage 
dealing with Palaiologos” escape from the Pechenegs. After all, vision or no 
vision, Leo is given credit for saving George's life by offering him a horse 
on which to escape.** More telling still is that it is noted here that George 
viewed the clergyman with affection and considered he was a man of 
outstanding virtue ('zeixerro 5: Toy &v5pos 6 TloAoroAdyos &ei Kati Bra- 
pepâvroş ETiua Bd 16 1repiov AUTâ Tis &peTtis)).'! The contradictions 
here in the attitudes to Leo are best explained, therefore, as a manifestation 


*5 Ibid., 215—16 (ViLiv.1—4). 9 Tbid., 215 (ViL.iv.1.57—62). 

3% On Leo in the Alexia, see ibid., 144ff. (v.ii.4—-6.16-58). For the text of Alexius” chrysobull, 
detailing the restoration of confiscated ecclesiastical property and promising to refrain from such 
actions in the future, see V. Grumel, “L'affaire de Leon de Chalcedoine. Le chrysobulle d'Alexis ler 
sur les objets sacres”, Eres Byzantines, 2 (1944), 126-33. 

Ibid., 145 (W.ii.6.50-4); See also I. Sakellion, “Documents inedits tires de la bibliothăque de 
Patmos. 1: Decret d'Alexis Comnene portant deposition de Leon, metropolitain de Chalcedoine”, 
BCH, 2 (1878), 113. 

** In Book v, Anna criticises particularly Leo's inability to engage in logical argument (ibid., 145 
(v.ii.5.40f.)), while in Book vi she emphasises his lack of understanding of religious matters (ibid., 
215 (vul.iv.1.62—5)). 

Ibid., 215 (vu.iv.598£.). 54 Ibid., 215 (vi.iv.1.66f£.). 
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of two hands at work: one, Anna's, providing negative comments about 
Leo of Chalcedon; the other, praising the cleric for his virtue. 

The hypothesis that Anna is drawing on a source relating Palaiologos 
achievements is consistent with other elements from this passage in the 
text. The author goes on to note the outstanding leadership that George 
displayed on finding a contingent of one hundred and fifty Byzantine 
soldiers, who were exposed to danger; he showed enormous courage 
leading them into bautle with Pechenegs, showing no regard to his own 
safety; his sealed his men's support by the solemn giving of oaths, under- 
lining their solidarity; and he persevered against overwhelming odds, and 
in spite of the fact that both he and his horse were wounded. All these are 
events, descriptions and metaphors which we would expect to find in an 
encomiastic account centred on George Palaiologos — including the way he 
finally reached safety, where he was nursed back to health by a kindly 
widow."” 

Even the way this passage is brought to a close shows Anna putting her 
source to one side. Thus, having reported how her uncle found safety, the 
author says that these were the things that had happened to Palaiologos 
(GAAă Toaira uăv ră 76 Todonol6ya ouuireodvro')."“ Lt was time, in 
other words, to change the subject. This serves as a good indication that 
Anna had set to one side one slab of material which she had been working 
from, in order to turn to another. 

The same editorial process is at work in a second passage in the text, 
where the focus once again rests unerringly on George Palaiologos. On this 
occasion, the narrative even goes so far as to quote Palaiologos, and, 
moreover, to do so in direct, rather than reported speech. Again, then, 
this would be consistent with a source written with George as the central 
character. Palaiologos plays a prominent role in the A/exia4 's coverage of 
the build-up to the Komnenoi coup of 1081, which brought Alexios to the 
throne. It was Palaiologos who took the women of the family to safety; it 
was Palaiologos who intercepted an envoy from Emperor Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates to Nikephoros Melissenos at a crucial moment during the 
Komnenoi's preparations;'* it was Palaiologos who gave the signal for the 
storming of the Kharisian Gate, which allowed the Komnenoi and their 
supporters to get into Constantinople;"” and it was Palaiologos who spoke 


5 Ibid., 215f. (vi.iv.2—3.70-92). 3 Ibid., 215 (Vi.iv.4.92f.). 
37 Ibid., 69f. (1.vi.1—3.30—55). 3% Ibid., 82f. (u.xi.1—5.12-65). 39 Tbid., 81 (11.x.3.90—2). 
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up decisively for Eirene Doukaina, Alexios” wife, after the young general 
had taken the imperial capital.“ 

The ubiquity of George Palaiologos is a striking feature of Anna's 
coverage of her father's usurpation. But what is most telling here, at least 
with regard to the identification of a Palaiologan source, is what we learn 
from these passages beyond noting George's presence at key events, which 
might of course have been known to Anna from elsewhere. It is that the 
content of the passages where George appears corresponds closely with 
what we would expect to find in an encomiurm dedicated to this individual. 

It is not just that the account of the Komnenoi coup makes great play at 
the steadfast loyalty shown by George Palaiologos. Nor even that George's 
bravery is noted on more than one occasion. Most revealing is the use of 
speech in this section. Time and again, Anna purports to quote her 
uncle.*' “This may be a device on the part of the author. However, it 
should be noted that while direct speech is used occasionally by the author 
of the A/exiad in the history of Alexios” reign, it is not used with anything 
like the regularity with which it is deployed in this part of the text. 
Crucially too, the fact that it is only Palaiologos' comments that are 
quoted, and not those of any other figure, should cause us to pay close 
attention here to the question of what Anna's source or sources must 
have been. 

If the close focus on George is suggestive of a source that had this 
individual as its central character, then so too is the type of information 
about him which appears in this part of the A/exiz4. Palaiologos is 
prominent in the account of Alexios” entry to Constantinople and his 
seizure of power. Moreover, he repeatedly appears playing a decisive role. 
It was George who ordered the entry into the imperial capital; it was 
George who intercepted the envoy who had been sent to the Komnenoi's 
principal rival at the time, Nikephoros Melissenos; it was George who 
commanded the fleet during the coup, with his contribution, once again, 
being crucial to the success of the coup; and it was George who assured the 
coronation of Firene Doukaina alongside Alexios, when this had seemed 
in doubt. 

Indeed, Palaiologos emerges from the account of the putsch of 
1081 with a role more prominent than that of any other figure, certainly 
greater than the emperor's elder brother, Isaac Komnenos, and greater even 
than Alexios himself. According to the A/exi44, George took the Komne- 
noi women and their relatives to safety, himself deciding on the 


+ Ibid., 89 (urii.1.78—84). + Ibid., 70 (u.vi.3.5 5£.); 82f. (u.xi.3.38—50); 89 (urii.1.82f.). 
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appropriate location where they would be sufficiently protected in case the 
insurrection went wrong.*" Palaiologos too was responsible for gathering 
funds and protecting, these for the duration of the coup — and presumably 
disbursing it to the auxiliaries, mercenaries, troops and supporters who had 
cast their lot with Alexios and his brother.” 

George's visibility in the account of Alexios” seizure of the throne, the 
fact that his interventions during the coup were not only timely but 
decisive, and the extensive use of direct speech attributed to Palaiologos, 
all point to the fact that Anna Komnene was well supplied with infor- 
mation about this figure, and was not just relying on memories of conver- 
sations which her uncle had had with her father or other family members 
many years after the events in question. The level of detail provided makes 
any hypothesis that Anna's coverage relied purely on memory difficult to 
sustain. Moreover, the passages relating to Palaiologos have a difterent feel 
to the rest ofthe narrative; had she depended on the recollection of stories, 
there would have been rather parallels across the text since she could be 
expected to draw on conversations in other contexts also. 

What makes the argument about the existence of and Anna's depend- 
ence on a non-extant Palaiologan source more credible still is the treatment 
accorded to Nikephoros Palaiologos, George's father, in this part of the 
text. According to the Alexiz4, Nikephoros had been a supporter of 
Emperor Nikephoros III Botaneiates and had been entrusted by the latter 
with an important command position in the eastern part of Asia Minor."* 
In each occasion of his appearance in the account of the Komnenoi coup, 
the portrayal of George's father is extremely flattering — one which would 
not be out of place in a family history. 

On the first occasion, Anna does little more than mention that there 
were fears amongst Alexios” family about whether George himself could 
be trusted. After all, it was noted, his father Nikephoros was close to 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates.** Ar face value, this reference may seem 
innocuous, if not counter-productive: bearing in mind that any work 
focused on George would have been written towards the end of that 
individual's life — more likely in the twelfth rather than the eleventh 
century, and certainly well after Alexios usurpation — the comment of 
the elder Palaiologos” allegiance to Botaneiates (and therefore not to the 
Komnenoi) is surprising. However, as the Komnenoi emperors were 


+ Ibid., 69f. (u.vi.3.49—52). 4% Ibid., 7o (u.vi.3.5 5-8). 
+1 P. Gautier, ed., Nicephore Bryennios. Histoire (Brussels, 1975), 239 (u1.15.12—13). 
+ Komnene, A/exias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 69 (u.vi.2.35—8). 
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shortly to learn, loyalty to the sovereign was a quality that could not be 
relied on — even from the closest members of the imperial family itself, to 
say nothing of other members of the Byzantine aristocracy.*” In other 
words, Nikephoros' allegiance to Botaneiates — described in fact as intense 
devotion — may mask a nuanced praise of George's father which was 
designed to show the steadfastness, resolve and reliability of the Palaiologos 
family to the ruler, in contrast, that is to say, with other aristocrats of this 
period. 

The comment about Nikephoros' loyalty is repeated shortly afterwards 
in the A/exiad. According to Anna's account, even until the last moment, 
Nikephoros Palaiologos was rallying troops with which to oppose the 
usurper.”” Indeed, the elder Palaiologos sought to continue his opposition 
to Alexios and his followezrs even after Nikephoros III himself had given up 
hope. It was with a heavy heart, then, that George's father laid down his 
arms (“6 5: SuoovaoxeTâv Sus Grţier).* 

The emphasis and stress laid on Nikephoros Palaiologos” personal 
qualities would naturally be more consistent with a family source, where 
his resolute support of the doomed regime reflects well on this individual, 
showing him as a man who was not prepared to put his own interests first 
and to be an opportunist at a time of crisis. And this observation can be 
extended further by closely following what else the 4/exiaZ has to say here. 
For in addition to the underlining of Nikephoros” steadfastness comes 
praise too of his ability and generalship. Thus, Anna reports him as urging 
the doomed Botaneiates to let him lead Varangian troops (“Tous G1r6 Tâs 
Oovins vhoou Papf&pous”) against the usurpers. With these alongside 
him, the elder Palaiologos felt that he would have no difficulty in resisting 
the Komnenoi attacks and, moreover, would succeed in expelling them 
from Constantinople altogether.” It is difficult not to be astonished by 
this comment. What the author of the A/exia4 is saying, in effect, is that 
Nikephoros Palaiologos was a superior commander to Alexios Komnenos; 
that the barbarians from Thule would and could have outclassed the 
military support gathered by Alexios and his brothers; and that the success 
of the Komnenoi required little to de-rail it. It is not the eponymous 
hero of the Alexizad who is well-served by this passage, therefore, but 
Nikephoros Palaiologos himself. 


46 See P. Frankopan, “Kinship and the Distribution of Power in Komnenian Byzantium', EHR, 72 
(2007), 1-34. 

+7 Komnene, A/exias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 84 (11.xi.7.80-4). + Tbid., 84 (u.xi.7.88). 

4 Ibid., 84 (u.xi.7.82f£). 
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There is one final reason to suspect that Anna had had access to and 
drawn from a source that focused on the Palaiologoi. We learn from the 
Alexiad of the final effort made by Botaneiates to save face before he was 
deposed. The Emperor Nikephoros approached the Komnenoi, offering to 
adopt Alexios as his son, invest him with the imperial dignity and not only 
share power with him, but hand over full power to him, retaining only 
ceremonial duties.'” This offer was flatly opposed by the czesar, John 
Doukas.”! It is significant that the offer to the Komnenoi is recorded at 
length, suggesting that the source of this evidence must have been closely 
involved either in the transmission or the reception of the message and 
offer to Alexios. Indeed, not only are the detailed terms of Botaneiates” 
offer set out in full, but they are recorded in direct speech. It comes as little 
surprise, then, to find that the conveyor of the proposal to the Komnenoi, 
and the individual who is quoted at length, is none other than Nikephoros 
Palaiologos.”” 

There are good grounds then to suspect that Anna Komnene was able to 
use an account centred on the Palaiologos family. And in fact, Anna's 
editorial technique allows us to speculate about the form that it took: the 
author either lifted passages uncritically and in bloc, as in the case of the 
comment about Nikephoros” prowess in 1081 where a section has pre- 
sumably been copied word for word; or more clumsily, such as when the 
author intervenes to add a barbed comment about Leo of Chalcedon's 
ignorance, which jars with the praise this figure had received only a few 
lines earlier in the text. In this instance, the author opened the seam of her 
material to interject a personal opinion. 

In turn, this provides the outline of what Anna was working from. 
The account at her disposal evidently focused on more than one member 
of the family, rather than a work solely praising George Palaiologos and 
recording his deeds — suggesting that the author was likely using history 
that focused on the wider Palaiologos clan. The role of the work seems to 
have been to stress the service that the family played in Byzantium in the 
late eleventh century, both under the Komnenoi and under the previous 
regime of Nikephoros III Botaneiates. It sought to stress that the family 
did not only have responsibilities and duties in the imperial capital, but 
across Byzantium as a whole. This can be seen from the passing reference 
to Nikephoros Palaiologos' role in Mesopotamia, but above all from the 
careful record of his son, George, serving in every major military arena in 


59 Ibid., 84f. (n.xii.2.96-09) and 85 (u.xii.3.18—23). 5 Ibid., 85 (u.xii.3.23—8). 
5 Ibid., 84 (u.xii.1.95f.) and 85 (u.xii.3.13f£.). 
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the first two decades of Alexios reign — fighting the Normans, the 
Pechenegs, and the Cumans, as well as being present in Asia Minor during 
the passage of the First Crusade on its way to Jerusalem. 

Anna borrowed liberally from this account, selecting episodes and 
details she deemed useful, and rejecting the rest. This is why there is 
nothing in the A/exizd about other aspects about the Palaiologoi, such as 
their estates, family, or legendary piety, recorded so vividly in the life of 
St Cyril Phileotes: the author was not interested in showing the qualities, 
characteristics or generosity of the family as this was secondary to her focus 
on her father, his exploits and his reign.”* Such was the tightness of Anna's 
attention that key events from Alexios” reign are ignored altogether: a very 
major victory scored over the Pechenegs in the early 1080s, for example, is 
not even mentioned in the Alexia. The reason for this was almost 
certainly because it had been gained not by the emperor, but by Gregory 
Pakourianos.”* 

We can see the author using precisely the same technique elsewhere in 
the A/exiad, where she cannibalises a text, keeping what she wants and 
discarding what she does not. This is how she treats Michael Psellos” 
Chronographia, extracting, its account of Isaac | Komnenos' campaign 
against the Pechenegs in the rosos word-for-word, but leaving, aside 
everything else as superfluous to her portrayal of Komnenian rule.” 

There is, then, a further observation to make here concerning Anna's 
use of her Palaiologan source, for it is of some importance that we 
understand why the author chose to include this material in the first place. 
It is possible to detect a pattern here, a method and a way in which the 
author used the material that was available, for none of the borrowings are 
coincidental. Rather, they are selective and carefully chosen. In the case of 
the passage from Psellos, Anna's borrowing allowed her to stress that her 
father had an imperial pedigree, because his uncle had held the throns; it 
also allowed Anna to establish that emperors in general, and Komnenian 
emperors in particular, had a track record of taking the threat posed by the 
steppe nomads seriously, an important observation given criticisms of 
Alexios” handling, of the northern frontier which lay behind the massive 


53 See above, note 21. 

54 P. Frankopan, “A Victory of Gregory Pakourianos Against the Pechenegs, BS/, 57 (1996), no. 2, 
2783-81. 

55 Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 107%. (ur.viii.6-10). See also above, 
note 9. 
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rebellion of the aristocracy immediately before the First Crusade.'“ 
And using the work of the polymath Michael Psellos was a subtile way 
of suggesting, that great authors wrote about great emperors — a neat way to 
showcase Alexios as well as the A/exiaz. 

So why did Anna draw on her Palaiologan source? Again, Anna's 
borrowings are not coincidental. În the case of the account of the defence 
of Dyrrachion during the Norman attack of the early 1080s, Anna includes 
details of George's bravery for good reason: to deflect blame from Alexios 
for one of the biggest military fiascos of his reign. În 1081, faced with the 
Norman invasion, Alexios had decided to launch an all-out attack on 
Robert Guiscard, with catastrophic results. Soundly defeated in battle, he 
then saw Dyrrachion itself surrender to the enemy force. Little wonder, 
then, that he was roundly criticised in Constantinople afterwards, and his 
reputation suftered a shattering blow.*” Palaiologos” prominence in Anna's 
coverage of the Norman assault is to be explained as part of the author's 
wider aims here: that is, to defend Alexios by showing that Dyrrachion had 
been adequately reinforced, well-protected and well-led during the 
Norman assault, and, furthermore, that George Palaiologos had done all 
in his power to save the town, sustaining near life-threatening injuries in 
the process.'* 

The conspicuous reference to Palaiologos' bravery following the 
doomed assault on Dristra has the same intention. It shows that in spite 
of the repulse from the Danube region, the Byzantines did not retreat 
isnominiously. Rather, Anna uses the example of her uncle to highlight his 
heroism, and, by extension, to salvage some pride for the imperial military 
generally and for her father in particular from an otherwise embarrassing 
episode that had seen the emperor confidently march north, assuming an 
easy victory was his for the taking. It is no surprise, then, that Anna notes 
that the emperor himself was wounded on both occasions — in the retreats 
from Dyrrachion in 1081 and from Dristra a few years later."” It is in this 
context that she turned to her Palaiologan source: to draw out a better 
picture of two crushing setbacks that reflected poorly on Alexios. Having 


s p. Frankopan, “Expeditions Against the Serbs in the rogos: the A/exi24 and Byzantium's Northwest 
Frontier on the Eve of the First Crusade, Br/garia Medievalis, 3 (2012), 385—97. 

Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 183 (v1.vii.7.67-74); also 143 (v.i.5.55—60). 
This is particularly emphasised: see ibid., 127 (1v.iii.4.31—40). 

For Alexios" exploits towards the end of the battle and during the retreat from Dyrrachion, ibid., 
135—8 (1v.vi.8.64—1V.vii.5.71). Anna describes Alexios being slightly wounded in the battle, 135 (Iv. 
vi.8.75-8), but repeatedly emphasises how close Alexios came to danger. For Alexios injury on the 
retreat from Dristra, see 214 (VIl.iii.12.47-50). 
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extracted what she needed from this material, she abandoned the source, as 
what else it said was of limited value for the task at hand, namely showing 
Emperor Alexios | Komnenos in the best possible light. 

Explaining why the author drew on the source so heavily for her 
coverage of the coup of 1081 is more complicated. It may well be that 
Anna simply had less information to hand for the backdrop to the 
Komnenoi seizure of power, and therefore took the opportunity to rely 
on an account dealing with her uncle and his family. After all, Anna raided 
the writings of her husband, Nikephoros Bryennios, for the build-up to 
Alexios” entry to Constantinople: although Bryennios' history does not go 
as far as the usurpation of the Komnenoi, he does outline negotiations 
between the rivals seeking to take the throne from Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates.“” That Anna borrows extensively from her husband's account 
and also on our Palaiologan source might be taken to suggest the profile of 
the sources that she had at her disposal.“" Quite why Anna may have had 
limited information for her father's coup and relied heavily on a narrative 
account focusing not on Alexios or his brother Isaac, but on George and 
Nikephoros Palaiologos, is not clear. However, the wanton destruction 
caused by the Komnenoi's supporters provides one possible explanation as 
to why there were no other accounts for Anna to use: it is not hard to 
suppose why records of the troops' behaviour in 1081 might have been 
suppressed or destroyed, not least given the embarrassing submission of 
and appearance by Alexios before the Synod soon afterwards to atone for 
the behaviour of his troops.“” An obvious alternative, of course, is that the 
carnage which accompanied Alexios” entry to Constantinople was such 
that the author had to find material with which to pad her account, 
thereby allowing her to devote appropriate space in the text to her father's 
accession while eschewing further detail about the accompanying scenes. 

It is of some significance too, then, that a careful reading of the A/exizd 
would appear to confirm not only that the author was well informed 
about the Palaiologoi and had a dossier of information centred on 
George and Nikephoros, but that this material took the form of a written 


“0 Book 1v of Bryennios deals with the activities of Alexios, Nikephoros Bryennios, Nikephoros 
Melissenos, Basilakes, George Palaiologos and others. See Bryennios, Fiszosre, ed. Gautier, 258—311. 

S* For Anna's borrowing from Bryennios, see above, note 10. 

“ Anna Komnene comments specifically on the appalling scenes which accompanied the entry of the 
Komnenoi into Constantinople in 1081, and on her father's subsequent penance, Komnene, 
Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 98—100 (u1.v.2—6.52—9). John Zonaras also stresses the 
carnage caused by Alexios supporters; M. Pinder and T. Biittner-Wobst, eds., Joznnis Zonarae 
Annales et Epitome Historiarum (Bonn, 1841-97), vol. n, 741—2 (XvI1.23). 
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account — likely a history specific to this family. Having outlined the 
preliminary stages of the assault on the capital by the Komnenoi and their 
allies, Anna explains that the rebels reached the city walls before riding on 
to the monastery of the Kosmidion. At this point, declares Anna, the 
narrative will be broken so that she can clarify matters (“oi y&p, îva 
uero&uy 1roos Em6imynooiunv kai oaptorepos îpiv 6 A5yos poi). 

The coverage then breaks off to provide two lengthy anecdotes. The 
second takes the form of a detailed explanation of how John Doukas came 
to join the Komnenoi, bringing with him a quantity of gold that he had 
expropriated from a tax colector.“ The first, however, centres on George 
Palaiologos. The fact that it contains direct speech is a useful pointer that it 
is based on a written source, as is the fact that the quoted speech is that of 
George Palaiologos — setting him as subject and principal, rather than 
object or agent.“ It is worth noting too that while comments attributed to 
George are provided here, no other individual is quoted in this passage, 
directly or indirectly — which might again be taken as a useful indicator of 
material that was Palaiologos-centric. 

The frictions between George Palaiologos and his father are even 
recorded, with doubts, feelings and concerns referred to and elaborated 
on. Personal exchanges between father and son are reported in indirect 
speech, with the differences of opinion berween the two men also noted.““ 
Even the views of George's mother-in-law are mentioned in this part of the 
Alexiad, as is an elegant account of her beauty, while Palaiologos' concerns 
for her and for his own wife are also recorded.” Finally, the advice of 
where the best place for the womenfolk to seek refuge is reported, as it is 
stressed that it was the elder Palaiologos' advice that turned out to be 
crucial.“* 

It seems likely that this close focus on the Palaiologoi is the result of 
Anna's access to a written source. The high level of detail and the nature of 
the information — complimentary, insightful and always informative — 
lifted by the author of the A/exiz4 points to a now-lost account of the 
exploits of one of the great aristocratic families of the middle Byzantine 
period. Moreover, the fact that it is not just George Palaiologos who is 
mentioned, but other family members too, including leading female 


* Komnene, A/exias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, vol. 1, 69 (u.vi.1.30f.). 


+ Ibid., 7of£. (u.vi.3—9.54—29). $ Ibid., 70 (u.vi.3.5st.). 

Ibid., 83f. (11.xi.6.65—80), records the sea-borne exchange between Nikephoros and his son at the 
time of the Komnenoi coup. 

Ibid., 60 (u1.vi.2—3.38—49). %8 Ibid., 70 (u.vi.3.51£.). 
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figures, suggests that the focus of the account was on the Palaiologoi more 
generally — rather than on the figure of George alone. 

Family histories were surely commissioned in the middle Byzantine 
period by aristocratic patrons, recording, the lives and deeds of illustrious 
ancestors in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to be read out and 
performed at family and social gatherings, though examples of these are 
few and far between.” In many ways, this is the missing link in Byzantine 
literature from this period: while we are rich with accounts of the reigns of 
emperors and those of saints, there are almost no surviving histories that 
showcase aristocratic (rather than imperial) patronage, though there are 
other ghost accounts, like the Palaiologos source, that can be identified 
through patient detective work.” 

That individuals such as George Palaiologos — who served empire and 
emperor with distinction, and who stood at the summit of Byzantine 
society through his close kinship with Alexios, and at the apex of the 
imperial military by virtue of his command positions — would have 
recorded their achievements would hardly be surprising; if anything, it 
would be more surprising if they had not done so. 

The fact then that accounts such as these have not survived is not in 
itself a surprise, given the differential both in importance with saints” lives 
and accounts of imperial reigns. It was highly likely that family histories 
would be lost over time. For one thing, they would not have been 
preserved in those great archives that weathered centuries of change, 
namely the monastic archives, which meant that their chances of survival 
were slim. Additionally, accounts about previous generations, even in very 
illustrious families, would eventually have become less relevant. Docu- 
ments about forefathers generations past would have been curios but no 
more, unless of course the individuals in question were emperors, abso- 
lutely at the heart of government rather than immediately next to it, as the 
Palaiologoi were. 

Nevertheless, magnates in Byzantium evidently did have an eye on 
preserving, their names for posterity — as is clear from the number of 
non-imperial monastic foundations established in the empire. That the 


* M. Mullerr, “Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople in 
M. Angold, ed., The Byzantine Aristocrac), IX—XI111 Centuries (Oxford, 1984), 173-201; P. Magdalino, 
The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), 339—53; A. Kaldellis, Fel//enism în 
Byzantium. The Transformation of Greek Identity and the Reception of the Classical Tradition 
(Cambridge, 2007), 23 5-7. Also see Frankopan, “Turning Latin into Greek”, 12. 

79 L. Neville, “A History of Caesar John Doukas in Nikephoros Bryennios's Material for FHistory?, 
BMGS, 32 (2008), 1683-88. 
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iypika of at least some of these institutions make a point of recording 
the achievements of the settlor is therefore significant — in other words, 
underlining both the desire for, and the act of, record-making.”" 

The aim here has been to unstitch a small seam in Anna's narrative 
account. By arguing that the author was able to rely on a Palaiologan 
account relating, to this period, not only has it been possible to explain one 
element of the historiography of the A/exia4, but also to provide some 
insights into the detail and accuracy of Anna's account. As such, then, it 
can perhaps serve as a useful blueprint for how we might try to approach 
this source in other ways — to identify other written accounts and other 
sources, and to learn more about the editorial process behind Anna's great 
history. It brings implications too about aristocratic patronage and image 
within Byzantium, about the ways in which magnates wished to portray 
themselves, the sort of qualities and characteristics that were highly valued, 
and the ways in which ros could be won. 

In this sense, therefore, we might profitably look to sources like Digenzs 
Akritis, so brilliantly edited and translated by Elizabeth Jeffreys, for other 
ideas about non-imperial secular writing in Byzantium.!” When it comes 
to medieval Greek literature, there is still much to be done if we are to 
understand complex sources properly. 


Further Reading 


The key sources are: D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, eds., Arpae Comnenae. 
Alexias, 2 vols. (Berlin, 2001); P. Gautier, ed. and trans., MVicephore 
Bryennios. LHistoire. Introduction, texte, traduction et notes (Brussels, 1975); 
M. Pinder and T. Biittner-Wobst, eds., Joannis Zonarae Annales et Epitomae 
Pistoriarum, 3 vols. (Bonn, 1841-97). Study: ]. Howard-Johnston, “Anna 
Komnene and the Alexiad' in M. Mullett and D. Smythe, eds., A/exios 
I Komnenos — Papers of the Second Belfast Byzantine International 
Colloquium, 14-16 April 1989 (Beltast, 1996), 260-302. 


7* The Typika of Michael Attaleiates, Gregory Pakourianos and George the Cappadocian provide 
three examples of prominent individuals recording, their achievements alongside their donations to 
endow monastic foundation: ]. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero, eds., Byzantine Monastic 
Foundation Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving Founders” Typika and Testaments, 
(Washington, D. C., 2000), esp. vol. 1, 333—7; vol. n, 522—7; vol. 111, 991—3. 

7 E. M. Jeffreys, ed. and trans., Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 
1998). 


CHAPTER 14 


Historiography, Epic and the Textual 1 ransmission 
Of Imperial Values: Liudprand's Antapodosis 
and Digenes Akrites 


Giinter Prinzing 


One of the open questions in research on the middle Byzantine epic 
of Digenes Akrites is that concerning the identity and historicity of the 
emperor who paid a memorable visit to young Digenes on the eastern 
frontier of the empire.' This question appears to have little connection 
with issues of the interface between oral and written traditions, unless we 
think more carefully about the nature of the sources that need to be 
examined in order to answer it. The initial textual recording, of history 
occurs at the point of transition from the purely oral form of transmission 
to the stage when a story is first set down in writing. Once written down, 
however, the text does not stop mutating, since it can still be read in 
various ways, not merely by silent reading to oneself (which could be 
accompanied by a process of copying or note-taking), but also by reading 
aloud in front of an audience (which would allow listeners to make a 
mental note of the contents, which can then be recounted from memory). 
From there, the text can be transmitted still further, whether orally or in 
writing, whether abridged or expanded, perhaps as a transcript or a 
paraphrase of the version that has been received.” That medieval sources 
come down to us with such a complicated, stratified past becomes clear 


" I would like to express my gratitude to the editors, Teresa Shawcross and Ida Toth, for their kind 
support, their many suggestions for improving the text, but also their forbearance. Once more I am 
obliged to John M. Deasy (Mainz) for the translation. 

Still useful as a general introduction to the subject is H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Volksliteratur (Munich, 1971), 63—97, 81-2. For a more recent overview of the research about the 
Digenes epic, see E. Trapp, “Digenâs Akrits in H. L. Arnold, ed., Kindlers Literatur Lexikon, 
(Stuttgart, 2009), vol. vi, 603—4 and C. Cupane and B. Krânung, 'Geschichten von der Grenze”, 
in F. Daim, ed., Das Goldene Byzanz und der Orient (Schallaburg, 2012), 15 5—69, especially 164-—8. 
See also H. Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen în Byzanz. Die byzantinische Buchkultur (Munich, 1989), 
90-2 and 124-7; C. Holmes, “Written Culture in Byzantium and Beyond: Contexts, Contents and 
Intepretations in C. Holmes and ]. Waring, eds., Literacy, Education and Manuscript Transmission în 
Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden, 2002), 1-31; M. Mullett, “No Drama, No Poetry, No Fiction, No 
Readership, No Literature” in L. James, ed., A Companion to Byzantium (Malden, MA, 2010), 
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from the first of the main sources considered in this chapter, a passage 
from the Antapodosis of Liudprand of Cremona, the well-known cleric, 
statesman and historian.” Written around 960, it reports a legend from the 
carly life of the later Emperor Romanos I Lekapenos (920-944) that was 
circulating in Constantinople,* probably in a written rather than an oral 
form, and was then picked up by Liudprand during his first visit to 
Constantinople which he undertook in 949/50 in his capacity as an 
ambassador of Margrave Berengar II of Ivrea.” The second passage to be 
examined comes from the intricate verse epic Digenes Akrites, whose 
anonymous compiler(s) (7. c. twelfth century) also seem(s) to have relied 
on information coming, at least partly, from tenth-century chronicles and 
works of historiography from Byzantium. 

Of the main Greek versions of the Digenes epic contained in manu- 
scripts G (Grottaferrata: Cod. Cryptoferrat. Z.a.XLIV, late thirteenth or 
carly fourteenth century) and E (Escorial: Cod. Scorial. gr. 496 [Y-rv-22], 
lare fifteenth century), only the former reports in Book Four, the section 
known as the “romance” of Digenes Akrites, details about the emperor's 
visit.” In addition, allusions to the encounter are also to be found in the 


229-38, here: “Readership” 233-8; and E. Bourbouhakis, “Rhetoric and Performance in 
P. Stephenson, ed., 7he Byzantine World (London, 2010), 175—87. 

On Liudprand (and his works) see: E. Karpf, 'L(iutprand) v. Cremona” in Lexikon des Miztelalters, 
vol. v (1991), col. 2041-32; P. Chiesa, 'Liutprando', in Drzionario Biografico degli Italiani 65 (2005), 
298-303; R.-]. Lilie et al., eds., Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit, Zweite Abteilung 
(8567-1025), (Berlin, 2013), vol. 1v: Landenolfus (7 24269) — Niketas (4% 225701), Liudprand, 
24745; 240-2 |hereafter PmbZ 11]. Most recently on the Anrapodosis, R.-]. Lilie et al., PmbZ. 
Prolegomena (Berlin, 2009), 173—5; T. Haye, “Liutprand von Cremona in Arnold, ed., Kindlers 
Literatur- Lexikon, vol. X, 221; and S. Penn, Liutprand of Cremona in G. Dunphy and C. Bratu, 
eds., The Encyclopedia of the Medieval Chronicle (Leiden, 2010), 1034. 

On Romanos 1 and his reign see ]. Shepard, “Equilibrium to Expansion (886-1025) in ]. Shepard, 
ed., The Cambridge EHistory of the Byzantine Empire, c. 3500-1492 (Cambridge, 2008), sos—11; Lilie 
et al., PmbZ 11 (867-1025), vol. v: Niketas (4 25702) — Sinapes (f 27088), “Romanos |. Lakapenos, 
4 26833, 578-93, see also below footnote 25. 

M. McCormick, “Liutprand of Cremona in A. Kazhdan et al., eds., ODB, vol. n, 1241-2, stating 
with regard to the content of the Anzzpodosis: “Despite muddled chronology, its anecdotal account is 
rich in Byz. data. Descriptions of events before Liutprand's lifetime derive from oral sources — 
possibly in Constantine VIT's milieu — or lost written sources shared with surviving Byz. historians. 
On the legend reported by Liudprand, see the text referring to footnote 27 below. 

E. M. Jeffreys, ed., Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 1998), 
12433 (G 1v.971-1089); on the manuscripts, xviii—xxiii; on the textual tradition, xxiii—xxvi; on 
the relationship between G and E, xxvi—xxx. See also E. Trapp, ed., Digenes Akrites. Synoptische 
Ausgabe der ăltesten Versionen (Vienna, 1971), 228, 230, 232, 234, 236 (G 1v.971-1089); on the 
Grottaferrata version, 33—7; and on the Escorial version, 37-41. On the “Romance of Digenes 
Akrites' as part of the whole epic, see Beck, Geschichte, 79-85, and Jeftreys, ed., Digenis Akritis, 
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tradition of manuscripts A (Athens: Nat. Library 1074, produced on 
Andros in the mid-seventeenth century), T (a lost Trapezuntine manu- 
script of the sixteenth century) and P (Thessalonike: University Library 27, 
produced on Chios in 1632): these manuscripts form the basis on which 
E. Trapp, after excluding manuscript O (Oxford: Lincoln College 24, 
produced on Chios 1674), which also belongs to this group, has recon- 
structed version Z by means of compilation.” The above-mentioned 
problem of the emperor's identity arises because the manuscripts mention- 
ing the emperor's visit give him different names. In G, he is Basil,” in Z, 
Romanos.” This has led to a difference of opinion in scholarship of 
whether the historical emperor to whom reference is made should be 
identified as Basil I or II, or (perhaps more likely) Romanos 1 or IV.” 

According to version G, the following incident took place at the end of 
the emperor's visit: 


Niroxwpeiv BouAoevos, Atoov TIS EK TOU &AOOUS 
E6eA8oov BieTrT6No€ TOUS uET” OUTOU TTAPĂVTAS 
(17oAd0i y&p AtovTes eioiv 2v Exelvo) TÂ TOTI) 

oi 1rpos puyhv 6E oi aUTOS 6 BoorĂEUs ETPOTTI. 

“O 5: 7roiâs 1rpos Tov Atovra VTroSpauwv eu8Ews, 
1ro50ş auTou 6pa$&puevos &vos Tv STo8iwv, 
&1roTwo$as ioxupâs koi Tîj y kaTrappăgAs 

vekpov auTOv GrredeiGe TrâvTwv 6uoU BAĂETIOVTWV. 
Tourov kpaTâv Ev Tî xepi, KaBârrep Tis TOV TrT&Ka, 


I 


Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 229, 231, 233, 235 (Z v.2301-77, especially 2334-77) and on the 
various versions; 13-15 (Oxford version), 16-22 (P-version); 22—3 (Trebizond-version); 24—6 
(Andros [-Athensl-version); 26-33 (version Z). On the passage with the emperor's visit, see 
30 and (more detailed) 58-62. Concerning Z, see Jeftreys, ed., Digenis Akritis, xv—xvi, XXI, XXIV, 
but also the reviews of Trapp's work by H. Eideneier, “Review of E. Trapp, Digenes Akrites, Siidlost- 
Forschungen, 31 (1972), 515—19 and, in more detail, by M. ]. Jeftreys, “Digenis Akritas Manuscript 
Z”, Dodone, 4 (1975), 163—204. 

Digenis Akritis, ed. Jeftreys, 124 (G 1v.972—7): Toia ră raropâwuara 6 PaoiAeus âxovoas / 5 
nwkodra Tv &pxhv Tois 6couoiois Bitrroov / BoaoiAeros 6 eUTuxns koi uEyas TpoTraIoUXOS, / 6 Kai 
ouv8âwas ue Eauroy Tv BaoiAeov 56$av / (Eruxe yăp xară Tlepocv 1roi&v Thy Exorparelav / &v 
Exelvois Trois uEpeow 2v ois 6 1roâs Srfjyev), oi uo9&v..., and 125: “When the emperor heard of 
these achievements, / the emperor who at that time exercised authority over the Romans, / Basil the 
fortunate and the great winner of victories, / who interred the imperial glory with himself, / (for he 
happened to be on campaign against the Persians / in the regions where the boy was living) / — when 
he learnt....! 

Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 229 (Z V.2301-03): “Qoovroos kai 5 Booileus 5 ptyas Tâv Poooicov, / 
"Poopav6s 6 1ravEUTUXNS K” &pioTos TporraioUxos, &kovov T&' (“Likewise also the great emperor of 
the Romans, Romanos, the most fortunate and best winner of victories, when he heard... ). 

N. Oikonomidts, “L'"'epopee de Digenis et la frontiere orientale de Byzance aux Xe et X1e si&cles”, 
TM, 7 (1979), 387, and P. Magdalino, “Digenes Akrites and Byzantine Literature: the Twelfth- 
Century Background to the Grottaferrata Version” in R. Beaton and D. Ricks, eds., Digenes Akrites: 
New Approaches to Byzantine Heroic Poetry (Aldershot, 1993), 6, 10-12, 14. 
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1rpos Baorita îlveyke «At$or,» AEyoov, «kuvîyw 

ToU oou oikETou, Btorrora, 1 oou Onpeubtvra.» 
Koi 1râwvTes E&errA&ynoov EvTpouoi yEyovOTES, 

Thv UrrepăvOpoTrov aUTEU ÎOXUV KATOVOOUVTES. 

Koi Tă&s xeipas 6 BoorAsus TTpos OUPOAVOV EKTElVOS, 
«A6ga 001» Epn, «BEOTIOTO, TTOIMTĂ TV GTTĂVTWV, 
571 ue karngilwoas ToroiTov &v5pa BAtwpon 

Ev TÂ TTapoUON yeveă î0xXupov Trapă TTAVTOS.» 

Koi 1hv Sop&v Tou AtovToş E1rap?fjvon keAeuoas 

Koi rAeioTas 1rpos TOv BauuaoTOv ETTOIEL UTTOOXEOEIS: 
&AAmAous &oraţouevoi, UTrexwpovv euBEcos 

TTpOs Tov OTpATOv 6 Poorieuş, 6 6E 1rofiş 11pos Tv KOPnv. 


While he was wanting to withdraw, a lion came out of the grove 
and terrified those who were present with him 
(for there are many lions in that place), 
and even the emperor himself turned in flight. 
But the boy immediately ran up to the lion 
and seized one of its back legs; 
he shook it vigorously, dashed it to the ground 
and showed that it was dead as everyone watched. 
Holding it in his hand as you would a har, 
he took it to the emperor. “Accept, he said, 
“your servant's prey, lord, hunted for you." 
And all were amazed and terrified 
as they became aware of his superhuman strength. 
The emperor lifted his hands to heaven, 
“Thanks be to you; he said, “Lord, Maker of all things, 
because you have found me worthy of seeing 
in this present generation a man of this sort, whose strength surpasses 
all others.” 
And ordering the skin to be stripped from the lion, 
he made very many promises to the marvellous youth. 
They embraced each other and immediately withdrew, 
the emperor to the army and the boy to the girl." 


In this context, it is important that Digenes, just before killing the lion, 
had also succeeded in taming a wild horse, thus accomplishing two 
tremendous, if not superhuman, heroic feats during his meeting with the 
emperor.* This is significant because quite similar deeds, the taming of a 
horse or, in one variant of the story, of a wolf, were also attributed to 


"1 Digenis Akritis, ed. Jeftreys, 130-1 (G 1v.1066-86); Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 234 (G 1v.2017/ 
1066-2037/1086). 

"> Digenis Akritis, ed. Jelreys, 130-1 (G 1v.1054-65); or Digenes Ahrites, ed. Trapp, 234 (G 1v.2005/ 
1054-—2016/1065). 
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Emperor Basil |. Henri Gregoire (d. 1964) once drew the conclusion from 
this similarity that “the legends surrounding Basil served the compiler of 
the Digenes epic, who worked between 928 and 944, as his model.” 

Two of the four relevant passages come from the Viza Basilii, the 
emperor's biography, most probably commissioned by Constantine VII's 
anonymous “ghost writer' and incorporated in Book Five of this pro- 
Macedonian historical work, the so-called 7Peophanes continuarus. This 
section reports that Basil (who would later rule as Basil [) was the only 
member of the entourage of Emperor Michael III to succeed in recapturing 
the emperor's horse, which had fled during a hunt, by leaping fearlessly 
onto the animal.'* Greatly impressed by this performance as well as by 
Basil's other outstanding qualities, the emperor soon appointed him pro- 
tostrator. ? A further episode recounts that when, during a hunting party 
with the emperor at the so-called Philopation (near Constantinople), a 
huge wolf appeared, throwing nearly all into a state of panic, Basil made a rush 
at it, hurled the emperor's battle mace at the beast, and split its head open. To 
quote the episode's central passage: “While the attendants of the hunt were 
noisily scaring up the game, a wolf of truly prodigious dimensions leaped out 
of the thicket, sending nearly everyone into a state of panic and confusion. 
Basil rushed forward against the beast, hurled the imperial bardorkion <at it> 
from behind, struck the animal's head in middle and split it in wwo."'€ 

The third and fourth passages come from Book Four of the so-called 
Genesios, which also dates from the time of Constantine VII, and was 
written on his orders. The passage from chapter 26, describes how Basil, 
the newly appointed groom of the imperial stables, broke in one of 
Michael III's horses. He leapt onto the wild animal, as Alexander had 


13 P. Schreiner, “Das Herrscherbild in der byzantinischen Literatur des 9. bis 11. Jahrhunderts”, 
Saeculum, 35 (1984), 141 and 146 (summarising here Gregoire's results in one sentence). See in 
H. Gregoire, Apzour de [Epopee Byzantine (London, 1975), 487 and 495 (11), 300 (1v), and 425 (vI). 
[. Sevtenko ed., Chronographiae quae Theophanis continuati nomine fertur Liber quo Vita Basilii imperatoris 
amplectitur (Berlin, 2011), 13* and 50-3 (>uu.1-23); |. Bekker, ed., Theophanes Continuatus, Ioannes 
Cameniata, Symeon Magister, Georgius Monachus (Bonn, 1838), 230-1. (C. Mango convincingly 
commented on the question of Constantine VIT's authorship, which was most recently also treated by 
P. Magdalino, "Knowledge in Authority and Authorised History: the Imperial Intellectual Programme of 
Leo VI and Constantine VII in P. Armstrong, ed., Az7orizy în Byzantium (Farnham, 2013), 200-7. 
Chronographiae quae Theophanis continuati”, ed. |. Sevtenko 52—3 (xu1.23—9); Theophanes 
Continuatus, ed. Bekker, 231. 

Chronographiae quae Theophanis continuati”, ed. I. Sevtenko 54—5 (XIV.1—10); Theophanes 
Continnatus, ed. Bekker, 232. The quoted passage: 54.5—10: “Bopupou 5: K<1>vouptvou rd 
T&v ouurÂnpouvrov TO kuvnytolov, E6£%opev Ex Tîis VAns Aukos 1rauueyedtoraTos, OTE Oxe50v 
1râvras Borrrontivoi koi eis rapoxnyv Eurreoiv. Spunoas 5E or” vro 6 Baoileros, oi Piwos 
26omoev To Baoiikov BapBoukiov, ETUXEv TOU Ompiou KOATă TO HECOV TÎs KEpOATIS Kai TAVTN 
E5rxoT6unoev. 


a 
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once onto Bucephalus, and reined it in to the astonishment (and alarm) of 
the bystanders. He then enjoyed numerous marks of favour, was conse- 
quently appointed patrikios, adopted by the emperor, and finally made 
co-emperor. ” But according to the fourth passage, contained in chapter 
40, Basil, after becoming emperor, allegedly killed on the hunt a giant 
deer, and another time a wolf. '* 

All this is well known to Digenes research: previous attempts to explain 
the origin of the text with a plausible but inadequate analysis of the 
historical facts have been met with justified scepticism over the years. This 
applies especially to the answers put forward to the questions as to how and 
in what circumstances the text that has come down to us in its multiple 
versions was originally constructed.'” Yet, this does not imply that all 
proposed solutions are misleading or that they z prior; have to come to 
nothing; often enough, in fact, they have stimulated further research, by 
revealing and advancing new horizons of knowledge.” 

One such attempt, which has not yet received adequate attention, is 
Trapp's argument for giving, priority to Romanos 1 as the identity of the 
emperor who is supposed to have encountered Digenes. " Trapp has based 
his argument on a number of chronological and historical considerations 
that include the following; 


(1) the identification of several central characters in Books One to Three 
of version G, ” including those of Digenes' paternal grandfather, 
Chrysoherpes or Chrysoberges and of Ambron, the emir's 


17 


A. Lesmueller-Werner and I. Thurn, eds., Joseph; Genesii Regum libri quattuor (Berlin, 1978), 78—9 
(1v.26.42—52). A. Kaldellis, trans., Genesios. On ze Reigns of the Emperors. Translation and 
Commentary (Canberra, 1998), 97-8. German translation: A. Lesmiiller-Werner, ed., Byzanz am 
Vorabend neuer Grosse ... Die vier Biicher der Kaisergeschichte des Ioseph Genesios. Ubersetzt, 
cingeleitet und erklărt (Vienna, 1989), 116. See A. Kazhdan and A. Cutler, s.v. Basil I, in ODB, 
vol. 1, 260, and R.-]. Lilie et al., eds., PmbZ. Erste Abreilung (641-867). 1. Band: Aaron (% 1) — 
Georgios (4 2182) (Berlin, 1999), Basileios 1, 4 832, at 278. 

Lesmiiller-Werner and Thurn, eds., Josephus Genesi, 89 (1v.89-92); Kaldellis, trans., Genesios, 111; 
Lesmiiller-Werner, trans., Byzanz am Vorabend, 129. 

Digenis Akritis, ed. Jettreys, xvi—xvii, xxxi and xxxviii. 

See Beck, Geschichte, 68—9 and 74-—8, and Jeffreys, ed., Digenis Afritis, xvii—xviii, xviii, and xxx—xli, 
especially at xxx—xxxii, xxxvii—xxviii and xli. 

Trapp, ed., Digenes Akrites, 59 and especially 60-1, where he states (61): “Accordingly it is clear that 
Digenes' encounter with the emperor occurred already in the period of Romanos I, as Kyriakides 
had previously pointed our (in S$. P. Kyriakides, “Gregoire Henri. Inscriptions historiques 
byzantines. Ancyre et les Arabes sous Michel Ie Ivrogne (Byzantion iv 437-468), Aaoypapia, 10 
(1929), specifically 652—4). 

Therefore in the so-called “Lay of the Emir (see Beck, Geschichte, 71-9; Jeftreys, ed., Digenis Akritis, 
xxvii), whose prototype one should probably date to shortly before 944, according to Beck, 
Geschichte, 78. 
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grandfather — the former with “Chrysocheir, the leader of the 
Paulicians”, and the latter “with Omar of Melitene who died in bautle 
against the Byzantines in 863; 

(2) the “hero's theoretical date of birth after 900; 

(3) the “fact that Andronikos Doukas, who had fallen out of favour with 
Leo VI in 907, has been recognised as Digenes' grandfather on his 
mother's side”; 

(4) according to G 1v, vv. 56 and 1050, the emperor, who ... had 
banished Digenes” grandfather ... can no longer here [sc. in 1050, 
G.P.] even be considered as being the emperor who restituted the 
confiscated estates'. * 


Based on these findings, Trapp arrives at an important conclusion: 


A further indication of the misrepresentation of the emperor's name [i.e. 
from Romanos to Basil, G.P.] to be found in G is provided by the fact that 
this version is also subject to a Literary influence of which nothing is to be 
found in Z. It concerns the description of the taming of a wild horse, 
which, as Gregoire has established, was borrowed from 7heophanes cont. 
230-—1, where Constantine VII reports it with regard to the later Emperor 
Basil. But Digenes' second deed as well, namely the slaying of a lion of which all 
persons present were terrified, probably bas its model in the account found în 
the same historical work [230-1, my emphasis], which reports that while 
hunting Basil had brought down a huge wolf of which everyone was 
similarly terrified. One clearly recognises how easily the reference to this 
historical report could also bring about a change in the emperor's name 
from Romanos to Basil.'* 


Although until now no relevant source has been identified that expressly 
refers to Romanos I rather than to Basil I, the aforementioned text by 
Liudprand of Cremona may fill that lacuna."” In Book Three, chapters 24 
and 25 of his famous Antapodosis (“Retribution” or “Tit for Tar), Liudprand 
gives an account of an anecdote (or tale) about Romanos I Lekapenos and 
his fight with a lion."* 


“3 Trapp, ed., Digenes Akrites, 60 (with all quotations). However, the identification of Digenes 
maternal grandfather, called Antakinos in G 54 (or Andronikos in Z 1317) with Andronikos 
Doukas, is not absolutely proved, see Beck, Geschichte, 72 (with footnote 3) and Jeffreys, ed., 
Digenis Akritis, 388 (name index): her comment on Antakinos (exiled by the emperor Basil), given 
here, but also on 125 (footnote to Lr.971-1086) on the identification of the emperor in this section 
with Basil (i.e. Basil | or II, see 389) does not take Trapp's remarks into account. (The same applies 
to Trapp's following observations, see Jeffreys, ed., Digenis Akritis, xxxvii—xxxviii and xlvii). 

*+ Trapp, ed., Digenes Ahrites, 61. *5 See footnote ș and the text, to which it refers. 

*% "The most important studies on this text with regard to our topic are: ]. Koder, Liutprand von 
Cremona und die griechische Sprache in ]. Koder and T. Weber, eds., Liuzprand von Cremona în 
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In Paolo Chiesa's edition of Liudprand's Opera omnia, the original text 
of this passage extending from chapter 24 to 25 reads as follows: 


(77) 24, Nunc autem quoniam imperatoris Pouavoi mentio facta est, quis 
fuerit qualiterve ad /380 imperii culmen pervenerit, hic non absurdum mihi 
videtur inserere. 25: Imperante Leone, Constantini huius genitore, Pouavos 
imperator iste, quamquam 1rroxos, ab omnibus tamen xpnoios habebatur. 
Erat autem ex mediocribus ipsis qui navali pugna /385 stipendia ab imper- 
atore acceperant; qui cum saepius et iterum es 1nv uaxmv nonnulla 
xpnoiorara faceret, a sibi praeposito adeo ernm0n, 6roos 1rpoTokapaBos 
fieri mereretur. Quadam autem nocte dum exploratum Saracenos abiret, 
essetque eodem in loco palus atque arundinetum non modicum, contigit 
leonem /390 ferocissimum ex arundineto prosilire cervorumque multitudi- 
nem in paludem dimergere unumque corum capere sibique ventris rabiem 
mitigare. Pouavos 5£ Tov &uTwv wopov axouwv eGerilaoev opoGpa: putavit 
enim Saracenorum multitudinem esse, qui se conspectum fraude aliqua 
vellent perhimere. Op&povu /(78) 395 5: BoBecos exurgens, cum diligentis- 
sime cuncta consideraret, conspectis vestigiis euEws quid hoc esset agnovit. 
Leone itaque in arundineto commorante, Pouavos Grecum ignem, qui 
nullo praeter aceti liquore extinguitur, undique per arundinetum iactare 
praecepit. Erat autem in arundineto acervus arundinibus /400 plenus, in 
quem leo confugiens illo est ab igne salvatus: ventus quippe contraria 
ex parte flans ignem, ne ad acervum usque perveniret, amovit. Romanâs 
praeterea post ignis extinctionem uno tantum cum assecula, ensem solum 
dextra, sinistra autem pallium gestans, locum omnem peragrans lustrat, si 
forte os /40$ ex eo vel signum aliquod repperiret. lam vero cum in eo esset, 
ut nichil inveniens repedaret, quid hoc monstri esset, quod acervus ille sit 
ab igne salvatus, studuit visere. Cumque duo propter assisterent secumque 
rebus ex nonnullis confabularent, leo cos tantum audivit, quoniam quidem 
ob caligantes oculos /410 1rapa 76 karrve videre non potuit. Volens igitur 
leo animi sui furorem, quem ab igne conceperat, in hos evomere, saltu 
rapidissimo, qua illorum voces audierat, eos inter prosiliit. Roman6s vero, 
non ut suus assecula pavitans, sed ea potius mente consistens, ut, etsi fractus 


Konstantinopel. Untersuchungen zum griechischen Sprachschatz und zu realienkundlichen Aussagen în 
seinen Werken (Vienna, 1980), 1-70, and W. Berschin, Greek Letters and the Latin Midale Ages: 
From Jerome to Nicholas of Cusa, revised and expanded edition, trans. ]. C. Frakes (Washington, 
D. C., 1988), 17482, especially 180, where Berschin writes among other things: “Liudprand 
was ... the first and only medieval author to link Latin and Greek in narrative prose. In addition 
Schreiner, “Das Herrscherbild”, 146, H. Hunger, “Liudprand von Cremona und die byzantinische 
Trivialliteratur in E. Konstantinou, ed., Byzanz und das Abendland im 10. und 11. Jahrhundert 
(Cologne, Weimar and Bonn, 1997), 203, A. Kazhdan, “Romanos 1 Lekapenos in ODB, 1806 
(stating there: “A legend attributes his rise to a successful single combat with a lion') and Lilie et al., 
eds., PmbZ 11, vol. v, “Romanos | Lakapenos, 4 26833, 588, with the following remark on 
Romanos fight with the lion: “In Byzantium, it looks as if it later resulted in the formation of 
legends about the early stages of his career. Thus Liudprand, Antapodosis m 25, reports on a 
spectacular lion hunt, in which R. was believed to have put a huge lion to death just with a sword.” 
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caderet orbis, inpavidum /41 5 ruinae ferirent, pallium quod manu gestabat 
leonis inter brachia misit. Quod dum pro homine leo discerperet, Romanâs 
totis hunc a tergo viribus inter clunium iuncturas ense percussit; qui 
dissotiatis divisisque cruribus quia stare non potuit, poenitus cecidit. Leone 
igitur interfecto, Romanos seminecem asseculam /420 suum solo stratum 
eminus vidit, quem et vocare voce praecipua coepit; sed cum nullum daret 
omnino responsum, isdem Romanos /(79) propter cum adstitit pedeque 
pulsans “2yerpe, e1rrev, e ka” raderrope, un popoi! Qui consurgens prae 
admiratione, dum leonis immanitatem conspiceret, non habuit ultra spir- 
itum./425 ESerhooovro 5 1râvTeş Trtpi ToU Pouavoi T&UTA OKOUOAVTEŞ; 
unde factum est ut, tam pro caeteris quamque pro praeclaro praesenti hoc 
facinore, non multo post a Leone imperatore tanto donaretur honore, oTroos 
Tovra Tă 1rAoia in manibus suis essent eiusque iussionibus oboedirent. 7 


This is how Paolo Squatriti renders this passage in his recent translation 
based on Chiesa's edition: 


Now, however, since the emperor Pouavos was mentioned, it does not seem 
senseless to me to insert something here about who he was and how he 
reached the imperial office. In the reign of Leo, father of the present 
emperor Constantine, that emperor Ponovos, although 1rroxos, was con- 
sidered xpnoipos by all. He came from one of those lowly families that took 
pay from the emperor for naval battles; since he often and repeatedly es 7nv 
uoxmv rendered several xpnoiorara, at length he deserved to be made 
eTnudn Sos TrporoapaBos by his commanding officer. On a certain 
night, when he went to spy on the Saracens and in that place there was 
quite a big swamp and reed bed, it happened that a very ferocious lion leapt 
from the reeds and mired a multitude of deer in the swamp and seized one 
of them and with it mitigated the ravenous rage of its stomach. Pouavos 5E 
T&v &uTev wogov akouwv e6eriaoev opo5po, for he thought it was a horde 
of Saracens who, having noted him, wanted to kill him of by some trick. 
Arising, op&pou 8 Paecs when he very carefully thought through every- 
thing, having studied the remains he recognized 2u8£cos what it had been. 
Since the lion was hiding in the reed bed, Pouavos ordered that Greek fire 
be shot throughout the reed bed, which cannot be extinguished by any 
liquid except vinegar. Within the reed bed, however, there was a hillock full 
of reeds, and by escaping onto it the lion was saved from the fire. In fact, the 


*7 P. Chiesa, ed., Liwdprandi Cremonensis Antapodosis, Homelia paschalis, Historia Ottonis, Relatio 
de legatione Constantinopolitana (Turnhout, 1998), 77-9 (u.24—5.378—429). But see Koder, 
“Liutprand”, 61, and tables 2-5, with excellent illustrations of the most accurate manuscript Cod. 
lat. monac. 6388: This is Chiesa's Leihandschrift and basis of his spelling of the Greek words 
interspersed in Anz. nr, 25, see Chiesa, ed., Lindprandi, xcix. With regard to his (Koder's) correct 
rendering of the Greek words and passages in Anzzpodosis 111.25, one should correct the following 
misspellings of them in the above quotation 77.383, Xpnoiuos (read xpnoinos), 77.386: 
XPNOINOTATA (XPNOIWOTATA), 77.392 Woqpov (wW6eo0v), 77.393 opoâpa (oq65pa) and 79.422—23, 
&8Me ka! raderrope (&9Ae kai raĂETrope). 
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wind, spreading the fire in the opposite direction, removed it from the area, 
preventing, it from reaching, as far as this hillock. So after the fire was out, 
Popovos, criss-crossing the whole site with only one servant, holding only a 
sword în his right hand and in his left hand a cloak, checked to see if by 
chance he might find a bone of the lion or any trace of it. Indeed, as he was 
at the point when he could go back, as he had found nothing, he decided to 
see by what prodigy it happened that the hillock had been spared by the 
fire. And when the two fellows sat down nearby and were chatting about 
many things among themselves, the lion only heard them, as it could not 
see because of its watering, eyes rapa 16 xorrvos. And as the lion desired to 
spew forth onto them the rage of its spirit, which it had conceived because 
of the fire, with a very quick leap toward where it heard their voices, it 
appeared in their midst. Romanos was not quaking like his servant, but 
rather evaluating the situation in his mind, so that, even if the world should 
fall apart, the wreckage would leave him fearless; he cast the cloak that he 
held in his left hand between the paws of the lion. And while the lion tore it 
to shreds as if it were a person, Romanos struck it from behind with his 
sword with all his strength, between the joints of his hindquarters; and since 
the lion could not stand with disjointed and divided legs, it slowly fell. 
Once the lion was dead, Romanos saw his servant prostrate on the ground, 
half dead, and he began to call him with a loud voice; but as he gave no 
response at all, the same Romanos stood next to him, and, kicking him with 
his foot, “Eyerpe, eurrev, “BAe k& raderrope, un popoi! Upon rising, when 
he saw the immensity of the lion, he was breathless with admiration. 
EserrhooovTo 8 1râvreş 1râp. Toy Pouovoi T&UTAa OKOUOAVTES; whence 
a little afterwards it came about that, both for other deeds and this out- 
standing deed, very great honor was accorded to him by the emperor Leo, 
OTros TavTa T& 7rAoia were entrusted to Romanos hands and obeyed 
his orders."* 


It is very likely that this text, for which there is no parallel in Greco- 
Byzantine literature, especially not in the historiographic and chronicle 
literature about Romanos I Lekapenos, was, despite its preservation only in 
Liudprand's Anrapodosis, in fact Byzantine in origin. The story undoubt- 
edly represents an anecdote from the biography of Emperor Romanos 
I that Liudprand may himself have read in Constantinople during his first 
journey to the city, probably in the environs of the palace. Alternatively, 
this tale could have been related to him orally by his father or even his 


25 'p, Squatriti, trans., Țhe Complete Works of Liudprand of Cremona. Translated with an introduction 
and notes (Washington, D. C., 2007), 120-2; concerning the Graeca here, see n. 26. Squatriti's 
translation of the text's Greek passages, given in footnotes, is in two places incomplete: in 120 n. 27 
“very” should be inserted before “terrified' and n. 36 should be “honored by being appointed captain” 
to render also the words 6rroos 1rporoxapafos; at the same time the superfluous word “made” before 
ernu?n in the main text should be deleted. 
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step-father, who for their part had also undertaken missions to Byzantium 
during the reign of Emperor Romanos I, in 927 and 942 respectively, on 
behalf of King Hugh of Italy (927-47). But even in this case they might 
have brought it back from the Byzantine court in written form. Be that 
as it may, the original version of the Romanos anecdote, as Koder has 
conclusively shown, had been written in Greek and therefore it very 
probably reached Liudprand (and possibly before that, his father or step- 
father) in this format rather than by word of mouth during his (or their) 
stay in Constantinople."” 

Even if this anecdote has gone almost entirely unnoticed in the debate 
concerning the identity of the emperor who visited Digenes, it must never- 
theless be pointed out that, in addition to Schreiner, Hunger, Kazhdan 
and Berschin, Evelyne Patlagean has also referred to Liudprand's text 
in her article “De la chasse et du souverain”. Here, Patlagean mentions 
Digenes” successes at hunting (or rather, at slaying beasts), but does not 
make any link between the Romanos anecdote as transmitted by Liud- 
prand and the text concerning Digenes.*” It therefore has to be stressed 
that the documentary evidence from Liudprand forms the missing, link 
between Trapp's thesis (based on the material from his version Z of the 
Digenes epic) and the historiographical Greek tradition, which is otherwise 
silent about any successes at hunting by Romanos Lekapenos. As a result, 
Trapp's thesis on the priority and authenticity of the name Romanos in the 
context of the emperor's visit gains in probability, even if it cannot be 
regarded as definitive.” 


*9 See n. 5 above. With regard to the use of Greek in the Anrapodosis Koder, “Liutprand”, is very 
instructive: his chapters “Glossary”, 40-51 and “Summary”, 58-61, show that Anrapodosis 11.25 (but 
also Antapodosis 1.10-—11) is not only especially rich in individual Greek words, but also in Greek 
sentences or sequences of words, because only the Anzapodosis chapters just mentioned contain 
lengthier narrative passages about emperors Basil I, Leo VI and Romanos I. This observation leads 
him to the following important conclusion: “There would therefore have been pieces of information 
which Liudprand had at his disposal in writing, that may be less representative of the spoken 
language of the tenth century, but are rather closer to the historiography (chronicles) of this epoch” 
(61). This was accepted by Hunger, “Liudprand”, 197-8. With regard to the appearance, function 
and use of Greek in Liudprand's work, especially in the Anzzpodosis see also: Berschin, Greek Lerrers, 
180; Chiesa, ed., Limdprandi Cremonensis, xvi—xvii, xlvii, liv-lvi, Ixii— biv, bexii— xi, bexviii, xcv, 
xcix, and Squatriti, trans., Complete Works of Lindprand of Cremona, 16-17. 

E. Patlagean, “De la chasse et du souverain', DOP 46 (1992), 258-9. Also A. R. Littlewood, 
“Gardens of the Palaces in H. Maguire, ed., Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington, 
D. C., 1997), 28. Also Schreiner, “Das Herrscherbild”, 146, Hunger, 'Liudprand', 203, and for 
Kazhdan and Berschin above n. 22 and 23. 

In addition, one may here point out the structural similarity of the anecdote in Liudprand's text to 
the accounts in the Viza Basifi or in Genesios: the description of the special achievement of the 
“hero” precedes a reference to the reward by the commander or the emperor. 
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At this juncture it is tempting and perhaps not entirely inappropriate to 
enter the field of speculation, and to propose the following hypothetical 
scenario: if Romanos I had succeeded in establishing his own dynasty,” 
and in the aftermath an author comparable to Constantine VII had written 
a version of Vita Romani Î, not only would the story of the vanquished lion 
have been included in this biography, but it would have possibly also 
found its place in Byzantine court historiography. Had this happened, we 
would probably find the name of Romanos instead of that of Basil in the 
passage about the emperor's visit in Book Four of version G of Digenes. 

In this chapter, we have examined two stories, the first of which, that of 
Digenes' fight with the lion during the emperor's visit as given in G 1v, 
shows a close textual relationship to the Viza Basikiz, the history of the 
so-called Genesios, and also to Liudprand's anecdote. However, the issue 
becomes more complex when the textual evidence from this group is 
compared with the episode of the taming of the wild horse and Digenes' 
fight with the lion from version G 1v. În the first instance, Basil is said to 
have accomplished his great feats at court. He not only tames the wild 
horse in the presence of the grooms, but also vanquishes the giant wolf and 
kills it in the presence of Emperor Michael III and his entourage while 
hunting. Romanos, on the other hand, allegedly fights the lion somewhere 
along the Byzantine-Arab frontier, perhaps in south-east Asia Minor, 
apparently in a territory controlled by the navy. This follows from both 
Romanos I's promotion to the rank of the admiral of the fleet (as intimated 
at the end), and from the episode about Romanos, the lion, the reed bed, 
and the Greek Fire.** Romanos is accompanied by just one man who 
proves to be timorous; in other words, Romanos could not expect much 
help from him. Despite the obvious differences, these accounts have some 
features in common: they show both Basil and Romanos occupying rela- 
tively humble positions at the time of their feats, and being rewarded with 
immediate boosts to their careers in the aftermath of their great accom- 
plishments, which eventually resulted in their elevation to the Byzantine 
throne. If one compares the character of Basil as depicted in the Viza Basi/ii 
and Genesios with that of Romanos as he appears in Liudprand's anecdote, 
one can see that the spectacular hunting or taming successes of both future 
emperors are basically interchangeable. Both men's great deeds ultimately 


3* See O. Kresten and A. E. Miller, Samrherrschafi. Legitimationsprinzip und kaiserlicher Urkundentitel 
in Byzanz în der ersten Hălfie des 10. Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 1995), 77 and H. Hunger, Zum 
Dynastieproblem in Byzanz, AnzWien, 131 (1994), 276. 

33 On the Greek fire, see most recently ]. H. Pryor and E. M. Jeffreys, 7he Age of APOMON. The 
Byzantine Navy ca 500-1204 (Leiden, 2006), 60731. 
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meet with the same success, and become equally important as core ele- 
ments of the staged imperial representation of hunting; as such, they all, 
but especially the slaying of the lion, point significantly to both men's 
special power, courage and boldness. Moreover, since the days of David 
and Saul (cf. 1 Samuel, 17:34—7) such a deed, all the more so if it is 
followed by a further similar one, could be understood as qualifying each 
man who proves capable of performing it (or them) to become ruler (or 
emperor respectively).** This finding is vividly illustrated by the tenth- or 
eleventh-century Byzantine ivory casket from Troyes, which is kept in the 
treasury of the cathedral there, and is regularly shown in exhibitions. In the 
catalogues of the most recent exhibitions, it is described as a “casket with 
emperors and hunters' (New York 1997) or 'carved box with emperors 
riding and hunting” (London 2008).** Particularly interesting for us is 
the iconography of the imperial hunting scenes on the two side panels: 
one shows the killing of a boar with a lance by a hunter accompanied by 
three hounds; the other depicts two hunters on horseback, one of whom 
is clearly an emperor slaying a lion with his bow and arrows, while the 
other hunter raises his sword to defend against the beast. Owing to the 
lack of additional clues (such as, for instance, inscriptions), it is impos- 
sible to identify the emperors depicted here more closely solely from the 
iconography.'* 

However, things are somewhat different in the case of the ivory 
“Casket with Warriors and “Mythological Figures”” from the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York, that has moved increasingly into the focus of 
research because of the exhibition 7Pe G/ory of Byzantium: Art and Culture 
of the Middle Byzantine Era, AD 8433-1261.” Thus, recently Helen Evans 
in a well-founded, convincing, contribution reached the interesting 


*4 1 wish to thank Teresa Shawcross for kindly drawing my attention to this passage in the OT. See 
A. Stamatios and A. Weckwerth, Lăwe in RAC, 23 (2010), col. 257-86, in part B. n. c. 
(Heidnisch. In der Kunst. Lăwenkampf u.-jagd als Herrscherpropaganda”), col. 265, and in part 
C. 1. b.a. ((Jiidisch. b. Symbolik. 1. Altes Testament. A. Positiv), col. 269 (the author is Stamatios 
alone in both cases) 

See H. C. Evans and W. D. Wixom, eds., 7he Glory of Byzantium: Art and Culture of the Middle 
Byzantine Era AD 843-1261 (New York, NY, 1997), 204-6, no. 141; R. Cormack and 
M. Vassilaki, eds., Byzantinm, 330-1453 (London, 2008), 125 and 397, no. 67 (E. Dauterman 
Maguire), each with further references; the following references may also be added: K. Wessel, 
“Kaiserbild' in RBK, 3 (1978), col. 805-6, C. Jolivet-Levy, L'image du pouvoir dans Part byzantin ă 
Pepoque de la dynastie macedonienne (867-1056), Byzantion, 57 (1987), 455; and H. Maguire, 
“Art and Text in E. M. Jeftreys, ]. Haldon, R. Cormack, eds., he Oxford Handbook of Byzantine 
Studies (Oxford, 2008), 725. 

Evans and Wixom, eds., G/ory of Byzantium, 204-6, no. 141; Cormack and Vassilake, eds., 
Byzantium, 330-1453, 125 and 397, no. 67. 

Evans and Wixom, eds., G/ory of Byzantium, 232—33 n0.155. 
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conclusion that, as regards the figurative decoration on the casket, the 
content ofall those panels mounted on the top and on both long sides refer 
to various sections of the Digenes Epic.'* Only the image of the enthroned 
emperor in the “far left panel on the left side” refers directly to our topic. 
With reference to the opening part of the scene with the emperor (that has 
not been dealt with in more detail here above), Evans sees in the emperor 
depicted “not a generic depiction of imperial authority, but the emperor 
Basil, whose visit to Digenis is described at the end of Book 1v'.*? 

It is possible to agree with this conclusion insofar as the panel with 
the enthroned figure here should indeed probably refer to precisely the 
emperor visiting Digenes. However, the results of this present study now 
suggest that when trying to identify this figure more closely, one should 
not restrict oneself to the Emperor Basil (| or Il) mentioned in the text, but 
in this case also take an emperor by the name of “Romanos”, in particular 
Romanos I, into consideration.* 

A comparison of texts about emperors” successes at hunting with the 
text about the emperor's visit to Digenes shows that the latter puts such 
propagandistic imperial displays of hunting ability into question and there- 
fore carries a different message: Because Digenes had eftfortlessly parried 
the lion's attack and rescued the emperor, who did not know how to 
defend himself and wanted to flee in terror, he, the hero, had out- 
performed the emperor. As a result, the emperor not only appeared just 
as powerless and feeble as he had proved to be against the lion, but also his 
prestige as a hunter was, so to speak, transferred to Digenes. He was now 
effectively confirmed in his authority as unchallenged lord of the empire's 
borderland district which the emperor had granted him by a chrysobull to 
rule over just shortly before the lion appeared.*' Interestingly enough, 
Digenes, who was himself endowed with the gift of ruling, as follows 
from his victorious fight with the lion and other heroic deeds (see above, 
p. 338), did not even think of taking advantage of the emperor's current 


35 H. C. Evans, “Digenis Akritis and a Middle Byzantine Rosette Casket in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in G. Buhl, A. Cutler and A. Effenberger, eds., Spăzantike und byzantinische Elfenbeimwerke 
im Diskurs (Wiesbaden, 2008), 97-09 (with Fig. 6). I would like to thank Ida Toth for kindly 
drawing my attention to this article. 

3 Evans, “Digenis Akritis”, 102. + Ibid. 

+ 1. Sevăenko, “Constantinople Viewed from the Eastern Provinces in the Middle Byzantine Period”, 
Ukrainian Studies, 3—4 (1979-80), 712—47 (repr. in I. Sevtenko, Ideology, Letters and Culture în the 
Byzantine World (London, 1982), 734: “Finally, toward the end of the encounter, a lion appears. 
The emperor takes flight, Digenis Akritas does not. Intrepid, he kills the beast and offers it to the 
emperor, who must have felt sheepish indeed. In this game of one-upmanship Digenis wins hands 
down. See also P. Magdalino, “Honour Among Romaioi: the Framework of Social Values in the 
World of Digenis Akrites and Kekaumenos, BMGS, 13 (1989) 183-218, especially 190-—1. 
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weakness in order, for instance, to play the role of a rebel or a usurper. 
On the contrary: being just as proud and self-confident as prudent and 
modest, he preferred to remain content with this privilege, evidently 
because he still felt himself bound by ties of loyalty towards the “holy 
emperor'.*” Thus the compiler of version G presents Digenes to readers as 
a kind of idealised but powerful aristocratic figure on the periphery of the 
empire: As a man who also was able to address a piece of exhortative advice 
to the emperor Basil during his visit. Provided the latter would “love his 
subjects” and exercise his rule in justice, Digenes, his “servant (or even 
“slave”),*” expressed his wish always to acknowledge or to take into account 
the emperor's sovereignty,*" regardless of whether his name was Basil (1/11) 
or (originally) Romanos (I). 


Further Reading 


The key texts are: E. M. Jeffreys, ed., Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and 
Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 1998); E. Trapp, ed., Digenes Akrites. 
Synoptische Ausgabe der ăltesten Versionen (Vienna, 1971); P. Chiesa, ed., 
Liudprandi Cremonensis Antapodosis, Homelia paschalis, Historia Ottonis, 
Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana (Turnhout, 1998). For an intro- 
duction, see: C. Cupane, and B. Krânung, 'Geschichten von der Grenze” 
in F. Daim, ed., Das Goldene Byzanz und der Orient (Schallaburg, 2012), 
155-69; C. Jouanno, “Shared Spaces: 1 Digenis Akritis, the Two-blood 
Border Lord” in C. Cupane and B. Krânung, eds., Fictiona/ Storytelling în 
he Medieval Eastern Mediterranean and Beyond (Leiden, 2016), 260—84. 


+ Jeffreys, ed., Digenis Akritis, 126 (G 1v.995) (despota agie). 

* Ibid. (G 1v.993) (ton son oieten), translated here as “your servant. On the metaphorical use of the 
term “doulos/slave”, see Y. Rotman, Byzanzine Slavery and the Mediterranean World, trans. ]. M. 
Todd (Cambridge, MA, 2009), 183-8. 

See Jeffreys, ed., Digenis Akritis, 128 (G 1v.1033—41), with the editor's comment 129 (on vv. 1028 
[- zoqr]: “This speech may be seen as a statement of the self-confidence of the magnates of Asia 
Minor, expressing a feeling of both material and ethical superiority over Constantinople and 
the emperor; compare the advice, in the tradition of a “Mirror of Princes ... At another level, 
the speech shows the heroic dominance of the epic hero over even the most powerful figure 
in the “historical! world. See also G. Prinzing, 'Beobachtungen zu “integrierten” Fiirstenspiegeln 
der Byzantiner”, JOB, 38 (1986), 1-31, especially 22—4 and D. R. Reinsch, “Bemerkungen zu einigen 
byzantinischen Fiirstenspiegeln des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts in H. Seng and L. M. Hoffmann, eds. 
Synesios von Kyrene: Politik — Literatur — Philosophie (Turnhout, 2013), 410. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Intertextuality în the Late Byzantine 
Romance 'Lale ot T'roy 


Ulrich Moennig 


The challenge of understanding Byzantium lies in reading it on its own 
terms." Byzantium, on its own terms, claimed to be the Roman Empire. 
Going back to the early Christian exegetic tradition of the Book of Daniel, 
this claim became the medieval Christian equivalent of what modern 
secular societies call ideology. In Chapter 7 of the Book of Daniel, Daniel 
sees a vision of four beasts. Christian exegetic tradition linked this vision to 
the ancient scheme of four world empires. It was the Creator's plan that 
the fourth and the last was the Roman Empire. The Last Judgement was 
expected to come after the fall of the Roman Empire.” The present chapter 
takes as its starting point the assumption that Byzantine narratives about 
the past refer — explicitly or implicitly — to Chapter 7 of the Book of Daniel 
and to the eschatological expectation that the Roman Empire was the final 
period in the history of the world. Given that Byzantine chronicles form a 
narrative, which draws the line from God's Creation to the present state of 
the Roman Empire, all chapters in a chronicle are related to the Roman 
Empire. This chapter presents an early stage of more systematic research in 
Byzantine self-understanding within the frame of Byzantine historical 
fiction. Given that history, according to the Byzantines, was part of God's 
Creation, could it be a subject of fictional writing? 1 will attempt to give a 
preliminary answer to this question by analysing a late Byzantine piece of 
historical story-telling, the 7a/e of 77oy, and will focus on what the author 
might have read as reflected in this work. 


"IL am grateful to a number of colleagues for giving me the opportunity to discuss the questions 
examined in this chapter, among them to Charalambos Messis and Filippo Ronconi (both Ecole des 
hautes ctudes en sciences sociales, Paris) and Kostas Yiavis (Humboldt fellow at the University of 
Hamburg in 2011-13). Kostas Yiavis also made useful suggestions on the English style. 

G. Podskalsky, Byzantinische Reichseschatologie. Die Periodisierung der Weltgeschichte în den vier 
Grofreichen (Daniel 2 und 7) und dem Tausendjăbhrigen  Friedensreiche (Apok. 20). Eine 
motivgeschichtliche Untersuchung (Munich, 1972); E. M. Jeftreys, “The Attitudes of Byzantine 
Chroniclers Towards Ancient History”, Byzantion, 49 (1979), 199-238, esp. 206. 
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The authorial poetics of a text can be studied in many ways. One major 
way involves examining the usage of certain “sources” of narrative content, 
especially material such as topics and themes; this material from the Zale of 
Troy requires more detailed research than I have done so far. Another 
possible line of investigation considers the study of literary models as 
witnessed in the archetypal features of a text, like genre, structure and 
narrative coherence. This chapter explores the archetypal variety of inter- 
textuality and the concept of innovation in literary writing, both of which 
constitute seminal features of Byzantine historical fiction.” The underlying 
question, thus, is not only: which texts did the author read; but also: which 
kinds of texts and literature did the author read? 


Late Byzantine Romance 


In 1261, under Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos, the Byzantines suc- 
ceeded in recapturing Constantinople, after the city had been lost to the 
Latins in 1204. The dynasty of the Palaiologoi was to reign for almost two 
hundred years, until 1453, when the Ottomans conquered Constantinople 
and brought an end to the Byzantine Empire. Despite the weakness of the 
empire, which prompted humiliating diplomatic alliances and also caused 
a number of civil wars, Byzantine art and literature flourished during, these 
centuries. The impetus for innovation regained strength both in factual 
and fictional writing, harking back to the late eleventh and especially the 
wwelfth centuries.* Literature written in the vernacular was especially prone 


? G. Genette, Pafimpsests. Literature in the Second Degree (Lincoln, NE, 1997); 1. 

+ On late eleventh- and wwelfth-century Byzantine fiction, see R. Beaton, 7e Medieval Greek 
Romance, second edition (London, 1996), 70-88; E. M. Jeffreys, “The Novels of Mid-twelfth 
Century Constantinople: the Literary and Social Context in I. Sevăenko and 1. Hutter, eds., 
AETOS: Studies in Honour of Cyril Mango (Stuttgart, 1998), 191-9; E. M. Jeffreys, “A Date for 
Rhodanthe and Dosikles? în P. A. Agapitos and D. R. Reinsch, eds., Der Roman îm Byzanz în der 
Komnenenzeit (Frankfurt am Main, 2000), 127-36; |. Nilsson, Erotic Parhos, Rhetorical Pleasure: 
Narrative Technique and Mimesis în Eumathios Makrembolites” Hysmine and Hysminias (Uppsala, 
2001); P. Roilos, Ammp/hoteroglossia: A Poetics of the Twelfih-century Medieval Greek Novel (Cambridge, 
MA, 2005); P. A. Agapitos, “In Rhomaian, Frankish and Persian Lands: Fiction and Fictionality in 
Byzantium and Beyond! in P. A. Agapitos and L. B. Mortensen, eds., Mezieva/ Narratives Between 
History and Fiction. From the Centre to the Periphery of Europe, c. 1100-1400 (Copenhagen, 2012), 
235-367; A. Kaldellis, “The Timarion: 'Toward a Literary Interpretation” in P. Odorico, ed., La face 
cache de la literature byzantine: Le texte en tant que message immediat (Paris, 2012), 275—88; 
A. Kaldellis, “The Emergence of Literary Fiction in Byzantium and the Paradox of Plausibility in 
P. Roilos, ed., Medieval Greek Storytelling. Fictionality and Narrative in Byzantium (Wiesbaden, 
2014), 115—29. 
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to develop in directions that were both experimental and innovative.” At 
the very centre of this evolution stands the genre of romance.“ This genre 
had been revived in the twelfth century and flourished from the time 
around the turn of the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries onwards in 
the vernacular. 

The genre of romance was subject to constant change, with only a few 
features remaining unaltered. Romance was a genre-in-progress; each new 
text explored the limits of what was acceptable to its readers. The evolution 
of romance in Byzantium's later centuries was characterised by some novel 
combinations of generic features.” Some of these features were relevant for 
style, such as a characteristic verse, the versus politicus, and a system of 
“repeared phrases'.* Obviously, romances were written in a way that they 
were recognisable as such to their readers. And once readers identified a 
text as a romance, they had gained the (implied) information that they 
were reading a piece of fiction. In the course of the fourteenth century 
there was a new development: the anonymous author of the Zale of Achilles 
cast his story as a biography,” a device which up until then was employed 
in a variety of texts outside the realm of fictional writing, among which the 
most prevalent were saints” lives. ” The 7z/e of Achi/les is written as a 
fictional biography, and its biographical arrangement closely resembles the 
structure of an encomium. The 7z4/e of Achilles thus reads as an encomium 


5 Generally on late Byzantine vernacular literature, see H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Volksliteratur (Munich, 1971); E. M. Jeffreys and M. ]. Jeffreys, Popular Literature în Late 
Byzantium (London, 1983). 

For a recent full bibliography on the late Byzantine Romance, see P. A. Agapitos, “SO Debate: 
Genre, Structure and Poetics in the Byzantine Vernacular Romances of Love, SOs/, 79 (2004), 
7-101, especially 9o-ro1. 

U. Moennig, “Literary Genres and Mixture of Generic Features in Late Byzantine Fictional Writing 
in Roilos, ed., Medieval Greek Storytelling, 163-—82. 

“The reasons for this are not fully understood”: E. M. Jeftreys, ed., Digenis Akrizis: The Grottaforrata 
and Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 1998), liv. For a discussion, see: M. ]. Jeffreys, “Formulas in the 
Chronicle of the Morea, DOP, 27 (1973), 163-95; E. M. Jeffreys and M. ]. Jeffreys, “The 
Traditional Style of Early Demotic Verse', BMGS, 5 (1979), 113-39; E. M. Jeffreys, “The Later 
Greek Verse Romances: a Survey” in E. M. Jeffreys, M. ]. Jeffreys and A. Moffatt, eds., Byzanzine 
Papers: Proceedings of the First Australian Studies Conference Canberra, 17-19 May 1978 (Canberra, 
1981), 116-27; E. M. Jeftreys and M. ]. Jeftreys, “The Style of Byzantine Popular Poetry: Recent 
Work" in C. Mango and O. Pritsak, eds., Okeanos: Essays Presented to Ihor Sevienko (Cambridge, 
MA, 1984), 309-43; E. M. Jeftreys and M. ]. Jeftreys, “The Oral Background of Byzantine Popular 
Poetry, Oral Tradition, 1 (1986), 50447; M. ]. Jeffreys, 'H yiwooa Tou Xpoviou Tou Moptos — 
yAoooa pas 1popopiijs rrap&5oons; in H. Eideneier, ed., Neograeca Medii Aevi: Text und 
Ausgabe. Akten zum Symposion Kăln 1986 (Cologne, 1987), 139-63. 

The text is usually referred to as the Achi/leid, which is arbitrary; the title Zale of Achilles is used by 
Beaton, Medieval Greek Romance, 102—4. 

U. Moennig, “Biographical Arrangement as a Generic Feature and its Multiple Use in Late 
Byzantine Narratives. An Exploration of the Field”, Phrasis, 51 (2010), 103—47. 
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of a fictional protagonist. ' "This text also paves the way for another 
innovative feature of the Byzantine romance: its protagonist is the first 
fictional hero named after a historical person — Achilles — to whom he then 
becomes linked by intertextuality.* 


Historical Topics in Late Byzantine Romance 


In this chapter I define a historical person as a person referred to in 
Byzantine chronicles. 1 define as a historical topic in a narrative text 
material familiar to Byzantine readers from chronicles. The most widely 
read chronicle in the Palaiologan centuries was Manasses” Sypopsis chronike, 
a text which features an affnity to romance-like writing (see below, 
pp. 356-7).! 

It is still not clear which text first introduced topics of world history into 
a piece of narrative literature that was consciously written and understood 
as fiction. This raises the question of the generic marker of romance (and, 
implicitly, of fiction): what were the signals for Byzantine readers that they 
were reading a fictional and not a factual text? There is a clear contender 
for the text that may have been the first of this kind: the War of Troy. * 
Dealing with a historical topic within a fictional framework, this piece was 
composed in the thirteenth century. * The Greek War of 7roy is based on 
a French original, a romance from twelfth-century France." It was trans- 
lated into Greek in Frankish Morea.” If the criterion for classifying a late 
Byzantine narrative text as a romance is that it was recognised as one 
within a series of generic romances, then the War of 7roy cannot easily be 
labelled in this way. After all, the story was not organised as the love story 


"* Tbid., 123—5. 

U. Moennig, ed., Die Erzâhlung von Alexander und Semiramis. Kritische Ausgabe mit einer 
Einleitung, Ubersetzung und einem Woârterverzeichnis (Berlin, 2004), 49-50; U. Moennig, Romeo 
und Julia in Byzanz. Oder: Worum geht es eigentlich in der Byzantinischen Achilleis în 
U. Moennig, ed., ... cs deupuara 7roi5as. Festschrifi fiir Hans Eideneier (Berlin, 2016), 121—33. 
The Synopsis chronike is edited by O. Lampsidis, ed., Constantini Manassis Breviarium chronicum 
(Athens, 1996). 

"1 E. M. Jeffreys and M. Papathomopulos, eds., "O TI6Aeuos rîis Tpooă5os (The War of Troy) (Athens, 
1996). 

E. M. Jeffreys, “Byzantine Romances: Eastern or Western? in M. Brownlee and D. Gondicas, eds., 
Renaissance Encounters: Greek East and Latin West (Princeton, N], 2013), 221—37. 

E. M. Jeftreys, “The Comnenian Background to the Romans JAntiquit€, Byzantion, 50 (1980), 
45 5-86. 

E. M. Jeffreys, “Place of Composition as a Factor in the Edition of Early Demotic Texts in N. M. 
Panayotakis, ed., Origini della letteratura neogreca: Atti del secondo Congresso Internazionale 
“Neograeca Medii Acvi” (Venezia, 7-10 novembre 1991) (Venice, 1993), vol. 1, 310—24. 
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ofa central couple. Nevertheless, it displays a high affinity to this genre.'* 
Given that the background of the War of 7roy is Frankish, one could even 
doubt that it is truly Byzantine at all (in the sense that it was not a product 
of Byzantine society). On the other hand, the War of 7roy was obviously 
read in fourteenth-century Constantinople — one could argue that it was 
“Byzantinised” within the process of reception. Some of the late Byzantine 
romances featuring a link to history by topics or motifs show similarities to 
this text. ” This is clearly the case with the 7z/e of Achi/les and the Tale of 
Alexander and Semiramis, and one may ask if these were also known to, 
and used by, the author of'the 7a/e of 7roy."* 

The Zale of Achilles was the first in a new series of texts, which were 
most probably products of Byzantine society (if not Constantinople itself) 
and recognisably inscribed into the genre of romances, and which intro- 
duced a historical topic into this genre. This sub-series consists of the 
following, texts known to us today: 


Tale of Achilles, first half of the fourteenth century" 

Tale of 1roy, second halt of the fourteenth century (approximately) 
Tale of Alexander and Semiramis, second half of the fourteenth century 
Tale of Achilles, Naples version, later than the Tale of Troy * 

Tale of Belisarius, c. 13957 


Novelisation 


A society that considered the course of the world to be predetermined by 
Divine Providence introduced topics of world history into a genre of 
fictional writing, romance. What were the processes that led to this result? 
First, we will have to establish the importance of romance as a genre in the 
fourteenth century. In a stimulating article, Margaret Mullett introduced 


"83 For romance-like elements see E. M. Jeffreys' comment in Agapitos, “SO Debate, 61-3. 

tă Jeffreys, “Byzantine Romances: Eastern or Western?, 226. 

** G. Spadaro, L'inedito Polemos tis Troados e PAchilleide”, BZ, 71 (1978), 1-9; Beaton, Medieval 
Greek Romance, 170-4; U. Moennig, “Kowoi T51roi Tov voTepopulovrivou uuBioTopriuaTos OTn 
Arynon AHe€ăv5pou nai Zeuipauns” in E. M. Jeftreys and M. ]. Jeftreys, eds., Neograeca Medii Aevi: 
Ava&pouin& noi 1rpo5poun&: Approaches to texts în Early Modern Greek (Oxtord, 2005), 259-69. 
The original version of the Tale of Achilles dates later than Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe: Moennig, 
ed., Alexander und Semiramis, 53. 

Beaton, Medieval Greek Romance, 104. 

For the date of composition see W. F. Bakker and A. F. van Gemert, Joropia roi BeHroaplov. 
Kpirinry En5oon Tâv reooăpov Sioonevâwv ue eioaycy1), OXGHa nai yAwoo&pio, second edition 
(Athens, 2007), 42. 
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the Bakhtinian term “novelisation” into the discussion of Byzantine narra- 
tive writing: “In an era when the novel reigns supreme, almost all the 
remaining genres are to a greater or lesser extent “novelised.”"* 

If we recognise “novelisation” in a number of texts, we can take this as an 
indicator that the genre of romance “reigned supreme” in the period under 
consideration. A number of late Byzantine narrative texts feature an 
affinity to the genre of romance: they were novelised (as, for example, 
the Consolation concerning Bad Fortune and Good Fortune, Meliteniotes' 
Poem to Sophrosyne, the Entertaining Tale of the Quadrupeds, the Tale of the 
Hero Donkey). This indicates that romance “reigned supreme after some 
time in the fourteenth century, if not earlier. 

A second question: were there any precursors to Byzantine historical 
romances — narrative texts which dealt with historical topics? Two novel- 
ised texts of the mid-fourteenth century are thematically linked to God's 
Creation and its history: Meliteniotes” Poem zo Sopbrosyne and the late 
Byzantine Life of Alexander, recension *f (= zeta). * Thus, a link between 
romance-like writing and historical topics can be recognised at the latest by 
some point in the fourteenth century (Constantine Hermoniakos' //ja4 
was obviously not written as a romance, because it does not feature any of 
the characteristics of the genre, which were established when the text was 
produced fin Epiros around 13207). 

The first link between historical story-telling and the genre of romance 
might have been established much earlier than the fourteenth century. 
A twelfth-century text that had an affinity to romance (is it a twelfth- 
century example of “novelisation”?) was Manasses' Synopsis chronike, 
the manual for world history par excel/lence in the last centuries of 
Byzantium. ” The literariness of this text has been pointed out by 


*4 M. Mullett, “Novelisation in Byzantium: Narrative After the Revival of Fiction” in ]. Burke, ed., 
Byzantine Narrative: Papers in Honour of Roger Scott (Melbourne, 2006), 1-28, esp. 4—5. 

For the relation of the Poem zo Sophrosyne to the genre of romance see P. A. Agapitos, Aprynois 
MBiorpou nai Po5ăpvns. Kprrinry în5oon Tîjs Siaoneufis a (Athens, 2006), 191-8; for a date of 
composition of the poem, see S. Schânauer, ed., Untersuchungen zum Steinkatalog des Sophrosyne- 
Gedichtes des Meliteniotes: mit kritischer Edition der Verse 1107-1247 (Wiesbaden, 1996). See also the 
following remark of E. M. Jeffreys, Digenis Afritis, xlvi: “Melitiniotis, Eis Thv Zoppoovvnv is a 
difficult case, where dating evidence is partly contradicted by literary analysis. 

On this text see E. M. Jeffreys, “Constantine Hermoniakos and Byzantine Education”, Aco5covn, 4 
(1975), 79109; E. M. Jeftreys, “The Judgement of Paris in Later Byzantine Literature”, Byzantiumn, 
48 (1978), 112—31 (the quotation is at p. 130). 

For the (rich) manuscript tradition, both Byzantine and early modern, of Manasses' Synopsis 
chronike see Lampsidis, ed., Constantini Manassis Breviarium chronicum, Vol. 1, lxxvi—calii. 
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D. Reinsch and I. Nilsson.”* Is it by chance that some of the romances or 
romance-like texts that deal with a historical topic quote Manasses?"” It is 
noteworthy that in vv.1153—5, which refer to the love story of Paris and 
Helen as a cause of the Trojan War, Manasses addresses the personification 
of Eros (as if the text were a romance). He refers to fire in a literal way 
(announcing, the coming end of Troy), bringing to mind at the same time 
the metaphorical fire of love (the metaphor of the fire of love is very 
common in Byzantine romances): 


Evraid& oou TO Troiyviov, Tupavve 1râvTov "Epos, Evraid& oou TO 
Troiywov oi To Tis Ex9pos o1repuo, 80ev &vîwos Arrapăv K&uivov ToU 
TTOAEMOU. 


This is the result of your game, tyrant Eros, this is the result of your game 
and the seed of discord, from which you incensed a huge fire of war. 


Clearly, in the twelfth century a relationship between historical topics 
and novel-like writing had already been established. The process of Literary 
evolution in the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries prepared 
the ground for late Byzantine historical romances. 


The Tale Of Troy 


A further step towards linking historical topics to the fictional genre of the 
romance was made by the anonymous author of the 7z/e of 7roy. The text 
is known under a variety of titles, which may cause some confusion as to its 
identity. The title in the codex pnicus, the Parisinus Suppl. graec. 926, 
reads as follows: “Amynois yevautvn îv Tpoia: “Arras 6 &powouds Eve 
2yivn (freely translated: “Narration about what happened in Troy: The 
whole catastrophe which took place there”). 


*% On romance-like elements in Manasses chronicle, see D. R. Reinsch, “Historia ancilla litterarum? 
Zum. literarischen Geschmack in der Komnenenzeit: Das Beispiel der Synopsis chronike des 
Konstantinos Manasses' in P. Odorico and P. A. Agapitos, Pour une “nouvelle” histoire de la 
literature Byzantine: Problemes, methodes, approches, propositions (Paris, 2002), 81-94, and 
esp. 88: “Der “Romandichter” ... hat jedenfalls in diesem Punkt die Grenzen seines Genos 
“Chronik” iiberschritten;; I. Nilsson, “Narrating Images in Byzantine Literature: the EkpPraseis of 
Konstantinos Manasses”, JOB, şş (2005), 121-—46. 

See e.g. E. M. Jeffreys in Jeffreys and Papathomopoulos, eds., War of Troy, Ixiv-lxv; Beaton, 
Medieval Greek Romance, 168. 

This manuscript belonged to the Saibante collection. See E. M. Jeffreys, “The Greek Manuscripts of 
the Saibante Collection” in K. Treu et al., eds., Sizdiz Codicologica (Berlin, 1977), 249—62. 
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Lars Norgaard and Ole Smith have given it the arbitrary title 
A Byzantine Iliad in their editio princeps.” Demetrios Dedes has named 
the text Arymors râs Tpwă5os, i.e. Tale of Troy in his unpublished 
doctoral thesis, a title derived from the subscription “rehos Tfis Tpo&5os 
(literally: “end of Troy”) in the manuscript.”” Elizabeth Jeffreys refers to 
this text as 7roas;"* Roderick Beaton calls the text the Zale of 7roy 
(obviously after Dedes).** For reasons of convenience, I too will refer to 
it as the Zale of ro. 

The 7a/e of 7roy was written by an anonymous author. Strictly speak- 
ing, for the time being there is no evidence for a date of composition 
except that it was written after the Zale of Achilles (given that it adopts the 
feature of biographical arrangement)”” and before the Naples version of 
the Tale of Achilles (given that this version quotes the Tale of 770). 
Within the context of late Byzantine narratives that combine historical 
topics with romance-like writing, the 7a/e of 7roy marks a new stage of 
development. The outline of its story is based on a historical source, a 
chapter in the Synopsis chronike of Constantine Manasses  (verses 
1108—451);'” at the same time it is inscribed into the genre of romance, 
making it a historical romance. The romance has a central protagonist, 
Paris, whose life is presented from the omina before his birth until his 
dramatic death at the hands of Neoptolemos, Achilles” son. The Zale of 
Troy difters considerably from other texts of its kind, and marks an 
innovative step in the evolution of the genre. In Byzantine romances, 
protagonists are presented as “good heroes. The 7a/e of Achilles, an 
immediate precursor, is even an encomium of its protagonist. Contrary 
to this generic expectation, in the 7a4/e of 7roy Paris is presented as a 
negative protagonist, a villain who causes harm and destruction. Thus, the 
Tale of Iroy is a psogos of its protagonist. 


3 L. Norgaard and O. L. Smith, eds., A Byzantine Iliad: The Text of Par. suppl. gr. 926. Edited with 
Critical Apparatus, Introduction and Indexes (Copenhagen, 1975). 

3 D. Dedes, “An Edition of a Medieval Greek Poem on the Trojan War (Awmyno:s râs Tpwo3os), 

unpublished PhD thesis, University of London (1971); cf. R. Lavagnini, fai di Troia. L Iliade 

bizantina del cod. Paris. Suppl. Gr. 926 (Palermo, 1988). 

See Jeffreys and Papathomopoulos, eds., War of Troy, Ixvi. 

Beaton, Medieval Greek Romance, 107. 

For a full discussion on the relative chronology of the 7z/e of Achilles and the Tale of Troy see 

Moennig, ed., Alexander und Semiramis, 49-61. 

For a new attempt to establish a date of composition see below, pp. 369-70. 

Norgaard and Smith, eds., A Byzantine Iliad, 10; on Manasses' account of the Trojan War see 

Jeffreys, “The Attitudes of Byzantine Chroniclers', 204. 
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Synopsis of the 7ale Of Troy 


While the queen of Troy (anonymous in this romance) is pregnant, King 
Priam sees the same dream three times. His wife will give birth to a 
burning torch. Due to the repetition of the dreams and some other signs, 
Priam decides to discuss his dream with the royal council. According to the 
court's vaticinators, the dream is a prophecy: the unborn child will destroy 
Troy. This is why the counsellors insist that the baby must be killed upon 
birth. But when the boy is born, the king refuses to murder him. The royal 
couple builds a tower to separate the newborn from the world around him. 
The counsellors again insist that the infant must be killed. Priam and his 
wife are forced to put him into a basket, and bring, it to the shore. The 
waves of the sea carry the basket to the island of Lesbos, where a shepherd 
finds the boy and raises him. He names him Paris. Very early Paris proves 
to be a gifted boy both at school and in martial arts. He becomes a 
handsome young man. His beauty rivals that of Aphrodite. Boys of his 
age elect Paris as their leader. One day, while playing, he cuts the car of 
another boy whose parents insist that the case must be examined by the 
king of'Troy. On this occasion, Priam and his wife recognise their son. But 
again, signs point to the inevitable doom. The people of Troy understand 
this and demand that Paris be murdered. The queen and the king, arrange 
that their son is not killed but locked away in the company of twelve other 
young men in the same tower, which they had built when the boy 
was born. 

But destiny cannot be avoided. În the tower, Paris kills a young 
companion. Again there are signs, and the vaticinators confirm their 
interpretation that Paris will destroy Troy, and that he needs to be 
eliminated. He has to flee from Troy in a boat, and that is how — after a 
number of adventures — he comes to Menelaus court. 

At this point (v.463), the narrator changes the focus to Helen. She is the 
most beautiful woman the world has ever seen. The kings of Greece fight 
for her hand. In order to avoid a war, her future husband, Menelaus, is 
selected by lot. Menelaus believes that he cannot protect his marital rights. 
That is why all kings must take an oath: if somebody seduces Helen, they 
all will support Menelaus against the perpetrator. The focus here turns 
again to Paris (vv.579—80). Paris and Helen meet, they fall in love and they 
leave Greece for Troy. Prophetic signs accompany their arrival in Troy. 
The statues shout out that fate cannot be changed: Priam, do not kill your 
son Paris, for what will happen is determined, time is the servant of fate” 
(vv.772—5). 
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The abduction of Helen is the cause of the Trojan War: the kings of 
Greece are obliged to support Menelaus. One of those who arrive at the 
Trojan shore is Achilles, who becomes the focus of vv.795—877, but 
thereafter and until the end in verse 1166 the emphasis will keep changing. 
The Trojan War lasts for more than nine years (vv.878—96). Both sides 
now think that it should be decided by a duel between Menelaus and Paris. 
Paris is no longer the bright hero he was at the beginning of the tale. 
Menelaus, who previously declared himself to be weak, prevails, and it is 
only with the help “of the goddess (i.e. Aphrodite) that Paris manages to 
escape (vv.938—46): 


Paris thrust at Menelaus with his lance onto his breast, 

but Menelaus took no harm from the steel, 

and Menelaus strikes his lance on Paris; 

the lance passes through Paris” shield, and damages his armour. 
Menelaus struck Paris with his sword on his helmet, 

but the sword broke into three pieces. 

Menelaus grabs Paris by his helmet, drags him by the helmev's strap, 
in order to drag him to the Greek ships with great joy. 

But the goddess helped Paris, and the strap snapped. 


In the next scene, Achilles kills Hector with treachery. Priam and his 
sons Paris and Deiphobus think of revenge: they offer Polyxene's hand to 
Achilles. With treachery, too, Paris and Deiphobus assassinate Achilles 
(vv.983-6). Now follows the well-known episode with the Trojan horse 
and the fall of Troy (verses 987-1052). In order to tell the story of Paris” 
death, the narrator starts with an excursus on the funeral and the grave of 
Achilles (vv.r080-104). The ghost of the murdered Achilles demands the 
assassination of the family of Priam, including, Paris (vv.1105-32). Neop- 
tolemus, Achilles” son, kills Priam, Paris, Polyxene and the rest of the royal 
family of Troy on the grave of his father (vv.1133—6). Only now can the 
Greeks return to their homeland (vv.1137-9). The romance ends with a 
lament of Achilles” death (vv.1140-56) and of the vanity of life 
(vv.1157-66). 35 


Sources of the Motifs 


The text raises questions about its Literary sources — sources both in the 
more conventional sense of “the origin of the narrative motifs and in the 


3% "The basis for this summary is my own edition of the text, which I am preparing; verse numbers 
follow the edition of Nargaard and Smith, eds., A Byzantine Iliad. 
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more abstract sense of archetypal intertextuality. The principal source, 
Manasses” Synopsis chronike (Syn), is not followed consistently. The 
anonymous author used additional sources related to the topic of the 
Trojan War and treated his material in a rather free way.*” According, to 
the Zale of Troy Priam (vv.24—5), not Hecuba (Syp, vv.1122—6), has the 
premonitory dream. In Manasses' account, the reason for Achilles” wrath is 
the assassination of Palamedes (Syp., vv.1277-341), while in the 7a/e of 
Troy it is the abduction of Briseis (whom the anonymous author confuses 
with Chryseis) from him (vv.800-—45). The 7a/e of roy introduces the 
story of Achilles disguised as a girl (vv.846-77), elements of which recall 
not only ancient accounts of how Odysseus revealed Achilles” identity on 
Skyros but also Manasses” version (vv.1376-—411) of how Palamedes 
revealed Odysseus” sanity on Ithaca during recruitment for the war. In 
the Zale of 7roy, during, the years of the war Helen is in Troy (e.g. 
vv.908-24), while Manasses tells the version of the Egyptian Helen 
(Syn., vv.1175—208; 1452-65). The author of the 7a/e of 7roy also 
integrates the scene about the duel between Paris and Menelaus, treated 
in Book 3 ofthe J/iz4, into his story. He also makes use of the version that 
refers to Neoptolemus revenge and the death of Polyxene on Achilles 
tomb (vv.1070-9, 1108—32, 1031-8, 1135—7), which circulated in a 
number of texts in the fourteenth century, including the War of 7roy 
(ed. Jeffreys and Papathomopoulos, vv.12361-479). The author also 
introduces narrative units originating, from other romances of love, espe- 
cially the Zale of Apollonios.*” Paris shipwreck (vv.419—52), his arrival in 
Menelaus' place and the evolution of the love story between Paris and 
Helen (verses ș83—685) are a reworking of the analogous scenes from the 
Tale of Apollonios (cf. ed. Kechagioglou, vv.135—248).*' Obviously, the 
author of the Zale of Troy felt free to use his material in quite a creative way 
(the following variants of the traditional narrative material are likely to be 


* R. Lavagnini gives a detailed analysis of the additional sources and of how the author treated them: 
Lavagnini, ] fazti di Troia, 36-57; see also Dedes, “An Edition”, 33—4 and, recently, R. Lavagnini, 
“Tales of the Trojan War: Achilles and Paris in Medieval Greek Literature in C. Cupane and 
B. Krânung, eds., Fictional Storytelling în the Medieval Eastern Mediterrenian and Beyond (Leiden, 
2016), 253: [His [i.e. the anonymous author's] consciousness in belonging to an ancient, glorious 
tradition cannot be denied. 

According to G. Kechagioglou, ArroAAcvios rîis Tupou. Yorepopeoareovines nai vedrepes eXAmvHES 
uoppes (Thessalonike, 2004), the extant Tale of Apollonios was composed in fourteenth-century 
Cyprus (vol. 1, 334-49). The author of course could also have had access to a version of the 
Apollonios, which is not identical to the Tale of Apollonios published by Kechagioglou 
(cf. Kechagioglou, ArroAAcbwos ris Tupov, vol. 1, 354). 

Dedes, “An Edition, 42—4; Lavagnini, 7 fazti di Troia, 31-—2; Kechagioglou, ArroAAcbwos 7îis Tupov, 
3524. 
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inventions of the author of the Zale of Troy: Priam himself sees the dream 
about Paris” devastating future; the scene “Achilles disguised as a girl is part 
of the narrative on Achilles” wrath; Achilles” appearance posz mmorzern is part 
of the story of Paris” death). It is this free treatment of his material that 
makes it difficult to identify the exact sources that the author might have 
used. At this point in my research, I believe that the narrative material on 
the Trojan War is in keeping with the (post-Homeric) versions of the story 
circulating in the Komnenian and Palaiologan centuries, represented by 
Tzetzes' Allegoriai, the anonymous War of Troy and Hermoniakos' I/ad, 
and at some points it comes close to the //j44 itself and, supposedly, to the 
paraphraseis of the Iliad.” 

In some parts, the free treatment of the narrative material in the 7a/e of 
Troy follows set zopoi: the infant Paris” exposure, his seclusion in a tower in 
order to avoid harm and the frequent triple repetition of fatal signs is 
modelled on the “tale of fate';*” the parallels between the stories of Paris 
and Apollonios and the duel between Paris and Menelaus show features 
common to the late Byzantine romance of love; the episode of Paris” death 
also serves as a zopos illustrating how a wicked person deserves a dramatic 
death. Faithfulness, thus, to his sources and their exact narrative content is 
not a major concern of the anonymous author of the Zale of Troy. What 
encourages him to modify the pre-existing narrative material are needs of 
archetypal intertextuality. The author of the 7z/e of Zroy quotes a number 
of texts, or kind of texts, not necessarily only with reference to their 
narrative contents, but also to their more abstract generic features, such 
as elements of structuring, the claim that the story really happened in 
history, and the claim that the story is fictitious. 


Archetypal References and Models 


Since the 7z/e of Troy was first published in 1975, a number of questions 
have arisen about formal aspects of the text. The title refers to a historical 
event — the sack of Troy was understood to be history by Byzantine 
audiences, given that it was a subject in chronicles such as the Sy7opsis 
chronike — but the content is centred on a single protagonist, Paris, until, in 


+ On this kind of text, see I. Vassis, Die Pandschrifiliche Uberlieferung der sogenannten Psellos- 
Paraphrase der Ilias (Hamburg, 1991), 1-32. 
+ For more details, see below p. 368. 
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the course of the tale, Achilles appears as a 'rival' protagonist.** In a 
previous paper, ] tried to give some answers to questions regarding the 
topics of love, destiny, history and death.** Here, my focus is on archetypal 
intertextuality — on what texts the author read in the sense of “What kind 
of texts did he read? 

Previously, 1 referred to the Synopsis chronike as a source for narrative 
content. Here 1 refer to the presence of the Synopsis chronike in the Tale of 
roy as a reference to a genre. The subject of this genre is history. The 
“claim” of this genre is the representation of what happened in the real 
world. 

That the author of the 7a/e of Troy was also a reader of texts that 
belonged to the genre of romance is visible both in “content (see the nod 
to the 7a/e of Apollonios quoted above) and at the abstract level of generic 
features, which include the following; 


(1) in part, the story is organised as the love story of a young and 
beautiful couple; 

(2) the traditional imagery of love, including the metaphor of love as 
paradise, which is a characteristic feature (although not an exclusive 
one) of Byzantine romance; 

(3) the ekpbrasis of the young girl in her palace; 

(4) the young man fighting for his love, including the duel with his 
counterpart (Paris and Menelaus); 

(5) the biographical arrangement first introduced into romance by the 


author of the 7a/e of Achilles. 


The elements of romance in the Zale of 7roy are dominant to such an 
extent that we can reasonably assume that it was composed as a piece of 
fiction, and that it met the expectations regarding the genre of romance, as 
they were created in the course of the fourteenth century. 

At this point we face the following situation: one genre strongly present 
in the 7a/e of Troy points towards a genre of factual writing (chronicle), the 
other genre points towards fiction. 

A third archetypal model for the 7a/e of 7roy is the so-called “tale of 
fate!. "This refers to its narrative thrust. A “tale of fate” is a story that starts 


+1 Especially Lavagnini, 7 fai di Troia, 13—14, observes an organisation in two parts, the first being 
the coherent story of Paris and the second being a sequence of events “con particolare rilievo” on 
Achilles. 

io A Moennig, “Epos, uoipa, oropia, Băvaros. AMorrAekouevoi Beporikoi &6oves on Bulovriwvri 
Im&3o in S. Kaklamanes and M. Paschales, eds., H 7rpâcânyn 7ns apxoidrnras oro Bufavriv5 nat 
veoedAnvună uviorâpnua (Athens, 2005), 73—85. 
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with a dreadful prophecy. Repeated attempts are made to avoid fate, which 
not only fail, but even contribute to the fulfilment of the initial prophecy. 
The story of Moses in the Old Testament, for example, is a well-known 
instance of a “tale of fate. 

Thus, the anonymous author of the 7a/e of Troy had a broad reading 
experience, which is expressed in various features of intertextuality and is 
reflected on various levels of the text. But what was his educational 
background? 


The Innovative Move: the 7a/e Of Troy as a Psogos of its Protagonist 


As I have already written, the Za/e of Troy is structured as a biography of its 
protagonist.“ In that, it follows the model of the 7a/e of Achi/les. 'There- 
fore, the question is whether there is any archetypal difference between the 
Tale of Achilles and the Tale of 7roy that can be considered a conscious 
innovative step in the evolution of romance. 

Byzantine rhetoric provided definitive rules for creative writing with a 
biographical pattern in Menander Rhetor's treatise On Epideictic Speeches, 
more precisely in the chapters entitled “Imperial Oration' and “Funeral 
Speech”. Originally, the chapter “Imperial Oration” related only to encomi- 
astic writing about rulers: “The imperial oration is an encomium of the 
emperor.'*” In the Byzantine period, the rules of both treatises were 
applied to a large number of saints' lives," and to some pieces of historical 
writing,” as well as to a number of texts that describe the lives of historical 
persons (or persons perceived as historical). Texts of this latter kind are 
the various anonymous redactions of the L;fe of Alexander and the 
versions of the anonymous Digenes Akrites, particularly the twelfth-century 
Grottaferrata version and the later version Z.”” 

The author of the 7z/e of 7roy intended to “construct a negative 
protagonist. Thus, the rules of encomizm would not have been of any 
use to him. What he needed were the rules of psogos. But was there any 


1% For a full discussion, see Moennig, “Biographical Arrangement'. 


D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson, eds. and trans., Menander Rhetor (Oxford, 1981), 76-95 (3638-77, 
esp. 368) and 170-9 (418-22). 

T. Pratsch, Der bagiographische Topos: Griechische Heiligenviten în mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (Berlin, 
2005), 402—4. 

Cf. A. Markopoulos, “From Narrative Historiography to Historical Biography: New Trends in 
Byzantine Historical Writing in the 1oth-11th centuries”, BZ, 102 (2009), 697-715. 

On the date of Z, see M. ]. Jeftreys, “Digenis Akritas Manuscript Z, Dodone, 4 (1975), 163-201. 
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theory for writing a psogos? The advice of the rhetors Hermogenes and 
Aphthonios proved to be useful for our author: 


un &yvoai 6£, OT. Kai TOUS WOYOUs TOiS EyKOUIOIS TTPOOVEHOUOW, ÎToi 
KAT £UPNuIouov GvouălovTeş î OT. Tois OAUTOIS TOTIOIS GUPOTEPA 
TTPOGYETALI. 


Do not overlook the fact that they include psogoi (invectives) with encomia, 
either naming it euphemistically or because both use the same topics.”" 


Sioupeiron St (i.e. 6 p6yos) Tois auTois kepodalois, OloTrEp Ko TO EyKGOuIOV. 
It is divided into the same headings.”” 


There is no doubt that the 7a2/e of 7roy features the conventional zopo; of 
biography, but they function in quite different ways. The following 
analysis, which illustrates this point more clearly, is structured by reference 
to Menander:"? 

After a brief prooimion (vv.1—3), the narrator talks about Paris” native 
country, Troy, his family (vv. 4—18; Paris will cause its extinction through 
his praxeis), his birth and the numerous ominous signs and prophecies 
related to his mother's pregnancy (vv.20-9; 36-7; 85-7). Consequently, 
the Trojans attempt to pre-empt what is foreseen in a number of proph- 
ecies, the destruction of Troy caused by Paris. Paris” nazpre anticipates his 
future deeds in the service of Aphrodite (vv.175-80): 


Like the flower in its best moment, the finest day of a rose, 

that is how everybody sees and admires him. 

Painters” hands could not create a more beautiful picture."* 

His brightness rivals the Sun and Venus star. 

Which words are appropriate to write about him, how to praise him, 
his beauty, his grace, his manners and his handsomeness? 


There is reference to his prture in a shepherd's house (vv.154-—8), and to 
his education (vv.165—74). His accomplishments as a young man and an 


H. Rabe, ed., Flermogenis opera (Leipzig, 1913), 15.811; G. A. Kennedy, trans., Progymnasmata. 
Greek Textbooks of Prose Composition and Rhetoric (Leiden, 2003), 81. 

H. Rabe, ed., Aphmonii progymnasmata (Leipzig, 1926), 27.17-18; Kennedy, trans. 
Progymnasmata, 111. 

For a definition of the term zopos and its validity in Byzantine biographical writing, see Pratsch, 
Der hagiographische Topos, 11-12. | refer to Menander, because his treatises go into the most 
detail. I do not have any evidence that the author of the 7z/e of 7roy referred directly to 
Menander. (Cf. Moennig, “Biographical arrangement, 112-—14: “Once the standard structure 
was established, the biographical pattern could also be transferred without direct reference to 
Menander's treatise”). 

1 translate this verse as emended in Dedes” edition. 
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adult are repeatedly mentioned (vv. 191-200; 612-26; 641-5; 6046-53; 
682—4). Paris turns out to be a person of numerous virtues: just as in 
Menander 373.5-8, they are &v&peia (courage), Skoroovwn (justice), 
ooppoovn (temperance), epâvno:s (wisdom). Unfortunately he uses 
them primarily to cause harm, as indeed his zcions show. His justice is 
only noteworthy due to its absence (vv.213—16):”? 


A boy caused an oftence, one of his company, 

and the others give report to Paris. 

He summarily decided to have his ear cut, 

they completely cut off his ear, so that there is no deception. 


His mistress is Helen, the most beautiful woman in the world, but she is 
already married to another man; this may serve as a proof of Paris” lack of 
temperance (vv.698—724):% 


Menelaus, Helen's marvellous husband, wanted 

to leave his city, to visit another place, 

a beautiful fortified place in his possession 

and, as all rulers tended to do, 

to inspect their castles and make provisions. 

He prepared his vessel, so that he embarks and leaves, 

and he ordered Paris to substitute him during his absence, 

to make all provisions needed for his place 

and to be a judge in case ofa legal suit, so that nobody is wronged. 
And then he left to inspect his castles. 

This was the occasion Paris had been looking for, 

this was the opportune moment Paris had waited for, 

what he had been looking for in the sky, and asking for from the clouds, 
and had with sighs phrased to the moon at night. 

He started a sexual relationship with Helen, 

he fulfilled the demands of dreadful Eros ... 

Four months he had joy together with Helen, 

the sweetness of desire, beauty and light. 

Then Helen was pregnant by Paris, 

Paris had made her pregnant, the wife of Menelaus. 


As to courage, it was Aphrodite who saved his neck in a duel against 
Menelaus, and his greatest praxis, Achilles” death, was an act of treachery 
and assassination rather than the result of Paris” martial virtue (vv.977-—86): 


55 Menander Rhetor, ed. Russell and Wilson, Treatises, 88 (375.8—10): “under “justice” you should 
commend mildness towards subjects'. 

5% Ibid., go (376.4-6): “because of the emperor, marriages are chaste, fathers have legitimate 
offspring. 
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And Paris stands at Achilles” right side, 

and Deiphobos at his left, the wicked brothers. 
Achilles was about to embrace them with love, 

Paris and Deiphobos, as his brothers-in-law. 

Achilles had confidence in their great oath, 

he did not know, nor did he expect, their wickedness. 
A deceitful double-edged knife he takes from his belt, 
from the side he rammed into Achilles, 

Paris and Deiphobos assassinated Achilles, 

the marvellous Achilles, the glory of the Greeks. 


By way of a syncrisis, a story about Achilles is inserted into the story of 
Paris” life, and of his death, which is also directly related to this addendum. 
Achilles is not a perfect protagonist either: he seduced Briseis/Chryseis 
against her will, and took her from her family without their consent 
(v.807). He then assassinated Hector with treachery (v.960) instead of killing 
him in a duel. Nonetheless, he is depicted in a much more positive light than 
Paris. Finally, as a result of Paris” actions, the city of Troy is destroyed. 
Lamentation follows, not for the death of Paris but for that of Achilles. 

According to Hermogenes and Aphthonius, encomion and psogos follow 
the same rules. Following this, our anonymous writer modified the newly 
created subtype of biographical-encomiastic romance, and converted it into 
a biographical psogos.”” Most probably, the fact that there was a hagiograph- 
ical model for a negative protagonist, too — a model that employed the same 
inversion of the zopoi of encomion into psogos — was helpful for the author of 
the Ta/e of 7roy.** "This model was the apocryphal Zfe of /udas. 

In his article on the role of Byzantine rhetoric as a theory of creative 
writing, Vasilis Katsaros writes: “Rhetorics .. . clearly break the boundaries 
imposed by genre.'*” This mechanism allowed the rules of biographic- 
encomiastic writing, to be applied to fictitious narrative writing — this might 
have already been the case in the twelfth century with the Digenes Akrites 
(I hesitate to be absolute about Digenes Akrizes, because I think that there is 
no criterion for us to judge if this text was composed and perceived as 


57 1 agree with Lavagnini, “Tales of the Trojan War, 246 n. 49, who states (with reference to 
U. Moennig, “Epos, noipo, 1oropia, 9&varos): “the portrayal [i.e. the portrayal of Paris in the 
Tale of Troy] is ... far more nuanced and sympathetic, Paris actually appearing both as a victim of 
fate, worthy to be commiserated with, and an adventurous young man and passionate lover. 

5% A. Kazhdan, Invective' in A. Kazhdan et al., ODB (Oxford, 1991), vol. 1, 10045: “Elements of 
invective could penetrate even hagiography' (Kazhdan quotes Niketas David Paphlogons vita of 
Patriarch Ignatios as an example). 

5 B. Katsaros, H pnropiri cos “Oeopia Aoyorexvios” rev Butavrwov' in Odorico and Agapitos, 
Pour une “nouvelle” histoire de la literature Byzantine, 95—106; esp. 104. 
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fictional), and in the fourteenth century with the 72/e of Achilles. The Tale of 
Troy is a text written in the tradition of the 7a/e of Achilles, but featuring one 
major difference: in this text, the rules of encomiastic writing have been 
“inverted”, with the result that they function as the zopo; of psogos. It is this 
employment of the zopo; of encomion that convinces me that the author of 
the Zz/e of Troy was well acquainted with rhetorical practice. He mastered 
the rules of both ercomion and psogos, because he was trained to do so: he had 
passed through Byzantine education in rhetoric. 


Two Byzantine Psogoi with Considerable 
Resemblances to the 7z/e Of Troy 


A text ofa different genre, also organised as a psogos and featuring a striking 
resemblance to the 7a/e of Troy, is the middle Byzantine Life of Judas.” This 
text, unfortunately, has survived only in a number of oral versions, written 
down in post-Byzantine manuscripts. Here is a summary of the fe: 

Judas originates from Ischara. His father is Rovel. The night Judas is 
conceived, his mother sees a dreadful dream: the unborn child will destroy 
their tribe. Judas is born, and his mother makes a box, and exposes the 
newborn în the sea. Shepherds find the box and raise the baby. After some 
time, the shepherds bring the child Judas to Ischara where he grows up, 
unrecognised, in his parents” house. His mother gives birth to a second boy, 
whom Judas kills out of avarice. Judas leaves Ischara for Jerusalem. After 
many years, Judas meets his parents in Jerusalem. They do not recognise 
him, and he does not recognise them. In a fight, Judas kills his father. Later, 
he marries the widow — his mother. His wife and mother tells him the story 
of her life. Now recognition takes place. Judas leaves their house and joins 
the company of Christ. The fatal end of the story is well known. 

It becomes obvious, both from similarities in narrative material about 
the exposure of the newborn and structural resemblances, that the author 
of the 7a/e of Troy knew the Life of Judas, and that the middle Byzantine 
Life of Judas was one of the archetypal models of the late Byzantine 
romance: it was the model for structuring the Zale of 7roy as a 'tale of fate. 


S0. All information about the Life of Judas is drawn from W. Puchner, “Europăische Odipustradition 
und griechisches Schicksalsmărchen”, Ba/kS, 26 (1987), 321-49; W. Puchner, Srudien zum 
Kulturkontext der liturgischen Szene: Lazarus und Judas als religiăse Volksfiguren în Brauch, Lied 
und Legende Siidosteuropas (Vienna, 1991); W. Puchner, “Byzantinische und westliche Finfliisse auf 
die religisse Dichtung Kretas zur Zeit der venetianischen Herrschaft: Das Beispiel der apokryphen 
Judasvita in dem Gedicht Ales und Neues “Testament in Panayotakis, ed., Origini della letteratura 
neogreca, Vol. n, 278—312. 
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Both encomium and psogos were subjects in Byzantine education in 
rhetoric. "The relevant exercises are part of the Progymnasmata. The most 
important late Byzantine collection of Progymnasmara is by Georgios 
Pachymeres (1242-1308/10).* Surprisingly, the psogos in Pachymeres” 
collection is a psogos of Paris, titled Yoyos roi Tl&pi5os Ane6&v&pou 
(Invective on Paris, or Alexandros”). 'The narrative of the psogos can be 
summarised as follows: 

Paris originated from Hellespontine Phrygia. His native city was Troy. 
His grandfather was Laomedon, his father Priam. While she was pregnant 
with Paris, his mother saw ominous dreams. That is why the baby Paris 
was given away to shepherds and grew up in bad company. As a young 
man, he cared too much about his appearance. As an adult, he seduced 
Helen from her husband, to whom he was indebted. This was the cause of 
the Trojan War. During the war, Menelaus asked him for a duel. Paris was 
so dreadful that he cannot be compared to any other dreadful person. 

Reading the 7a/e of 7roy as a psogos also gives a solution to the formal 
problem of the introduction of the story and the character of Achilles, who 
becomes a rival protagonist to the central figure of Paris: this is achieved by 
drawing on the heading of syperisis, which is an integral part of a psogos. 

The resemblance between Paris in the 7z/e of Troy and his counterpart 
in Pachymeres' Invective on Paris does not necessarily mean that the 
anonymous author was familiar with this collection of rhetorical exercises. 
But still, the coincidence is striking. It can be taken as proof of how closely 
related Byzantine creative writing was to the practice of rhetorical educa- 
tion — regardless of whether this writing was in learned or vernacular 


Greek. 


A Proposal for a Date (and Context) of 
Composition for the 7ale Of Troy 


Until now there has been no satisfactory proposal for a date of composition 
for the Tale of Troy. Given that the Zale of 7roy represents a stage of 
literary evolution beyond the 7z/e of Achilles, which provides a terminus 
post quem, is there any text which represents a further step in the develop- 
ment of late Byzantine literature, thus providing a zerminus ante quem? 


*: On Pachymeres, see the monograph of S. Lampakes, ed., [ecpy:os Ilaxuuăpns: Ilpoorân&mos nai 
Amaropua€ (Athens, 2004). 

62 C. Walz, ed., Rhetores graeci ex codicibus Florentinis, Mediolanensibus, Monacensibus, Neapolitanis, 
Parisiensibus, Romani, Venetis, Taurinensibus et Vindobonensibus (Stuttgart, 1832), vol. 1, 55 1-96: 
568-72. 
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In the previous sections, focus was on the innovative step from the 
“encomion of the (fictional) protagonist to the “psogos of the (fictional) 
protagonist. Now 1 will focus on the combination of the fictional genre 
of romance and historical topics. The 7z/e of Achi/les features a strong link to 
the topic ofthe Trojan War, but still it is mainly a romance of love. The 7a/e 
of Troy marks a further step in a line of progress towards the evolution of a 
late Byzantine historical romance, given that the love story and the story ofa 
historical event are completely interwoven. The expected next step in this 
evolution would be a proper historical romance. What could reasonably be 
the generic features of a proper late Byzantine historical romance? Most 
importantly, the story would probably correspond to an incident known 
from chronicles. And, given that it would not be organised as the love story 
of a central couple, it probably would lack the rhetoric of love, which had 
been a generic feature of Greek romance since Antiquity. There is such a 
text: the Zale of Belisarius. The story corresponds recognisably to a chapter 
in Byzantine chronicles (see especially Sy7., vv.3145—212). At the same 
time, the narrative material taken from various sources is reshaped in a quite 
free manner.“” As a consequence, | argue that the Zale of Belisarius, which 
dates to 1395, postdates the 7a/e of 7roy. 

In her review of my edition of the Zale of Alexander and Semiramis 
Elizabeth Jeffreys remarks that 1 give very little information about the 
context of the composition of this text, which is an adaptation of narrative 
material which originates in Persian literature.“* There is no concrete 
information about this context, and that is why one has to argue on the 
basis of a line of literary development. The 7a/e of Alexander follows, in 
some (archetypal) respects, the model of the Zale of Achilles, as the Zale of 
Troy does. Treachery is the only significant topic shared by both stories: in 
the Zale of Troy more explicitly towards the end, in the 7z/e of Alexander 
and Semiramis, in its main part. Both works could have been composed in 
similar contexts. 

This leads me to another question: If we accept that zreachery is a topic 
dealt with both in the 7a/e of Troy and the Tale of Alexander and 
Semiramis, are there any other late Byzantine texts which deal with abstract 
topics of human behaviour within a frame of fiction? The 7a/e of Belisarius, 
for instance, deals with erzvy (p86vos). Other fictional texts come to mind, 


6 Cf. the recent analysis by M. Hinterberger, Prhonos. Mifgunst, Neid und Eifersucht în der 
byzantinischen Literatur (Xiesbaden, 2013), 442—55. 

“EM. Jeffreys, “Review of Ulrich Moennig, Die Erzâhlung von Alexander und Semiramis, BZ, 100 
(2008), 870—2. 
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like the satiric 7a/e of he Hero Donkey, which deals with /ypocrisy, or the, 
also satiric, Entertaining Tale of the Quadrupeds, which deals with wicked- 
ness (1rovnpia) (although this needs further consideration). It seems to me 
that, while late Byzantine fiction of the earlier decades of the fourteenth 
century deals more generally with the conditions of human existence, with 
an appreciation of both an ideal life and transcendentalism, the fictional 
texts of the later decades of the century deal with the undesirable features 
of human character and their dreadful results. "The turning point is the 
Tale of Achilles, and more precisely verses 1275-—7 in the Naples version. 
Achilles, in breaking the wall of the paradise of love, upsets a literary zopos. 
The paradise of love may have appealed to people who preferred to flee 
from reality rather than face it (perhaps an appealing idea during the reign 
of Andronikos II), but it could not stand against the experience of the 
empire in decline. Valid for the texts I link to the Za/e of 7roy and 
for the Zale of Troy itself are the following two facts: they all mirror 
Byzantine education, and the authors of the later texts were readers of 
the previous ones. 


Conclusions and an Outlook for Further Research 


One conclusion of this chapter — that the author of the Za/e of 7roy was an 
educated Byzantine — does not come unexpectedly, given that reading 
vernacular literature in terms of literariness and as just another type of 
learned literature (a conscious choice for stylistic reasons”) has become a 
tradition within modern scholarship in Byzantine Studies.“ 

More important is the conclusion that the linkage of historical topics 
and a Byzantine genre clearly marked as fiction is a product of a complex 
evolution within the genre of romance. This evolution took place in the 
course of the second half of the fourteenth century and obviously in the 
very centre of Byzantium or, at least, not far away from it. 

A question for future research is what this evolution of romance may tell 
us about the attitude of the Byzantines towards their own history. Did the 
thirteenth-century Peloponnesian War of Troy, which was widely read by 


*5 A number of those who take part in the discussion about literariness in Byzantine vernacular 
literature contribute to Agapitos, “SO Debate, 7101. With a focus on linguistic features: E. Trapp, 
“Learned and Vernacular Literature in Byzantium: Dichotomy or Symbiosis?, DOP, 47 (1993), 
115-29; M. Hinterberger, “Anucoâns on A6yia AoyoTexvia: BraxcopioTiEs ypouuts kai ouvBETIKoi 
Kpikor in Odorico and Agapitos, Pozr ze “nouvelle” histoire de la litterature byzantine, 153—65. The 
original quotation is in French (“un choix conscient pour des raisons stylistiques”) and is taken from 
Hinterberger's resume, p. 165. 
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the authors of fourteenth-century literature — and perhaps also the epirotic 
Iliad, translated into vernacular Greek by Constantine Hermoniakos — 
intrigue the Byzantines so much that they chose to propagate their own 
narratives about Romanizas using the vehicle of romance, which in the 
fourteenth century “reigned supreme'?“ If the latter conclusion is valid, 
then is the subject of late Byzantine historical fiction Byzantium itself and 
its self-perception as the Roman Empire? 


Further Reading 


The main text is: L. Norgaard and O. L. Smith, eds., A Byzantine Iliad: The Text 
of Par. suppl. gr. 926. Edited with Critical Apparatus, Introduction and Indexes 
(Copenhagen, 1975). For an introduction, see: R. Beaton, 7Pe Medieval 
Greek Romance, second edition, revised and expanded (London, 1996); 
E. M. Jeffreys, “Byzantine Romances: Eastern or Western? in 
M. Brownlee and D. Gondicas, eds., Renaissance Encounters: Greek East 
and Latin West (Princeton, N], 2013), 221-37; U. Moennig, “Epos, 
uoipa, oTopia, 0âvaros. AMoarriekouevor Seuarikoi &$oves orn BulovTiv1) 
lM&5e in S$. Kaklamanes and M. Paschales, eds., H 7pâoânypn 7ns 
apxadrnraş oro Butavriw5 nai veoeAAnvn5 uvâiorâpnua (Athens, 2005), 
73-85 U. Moennig, “Biographical Arrangement as a Generic Feature and its 
Multiple Use in Late Byzantine Narratives: an Exploration of the Field”, 
Phrasis, ş1 (2010), 103-47 and R. Lavagnini, “Tales of the Trojan War: 
Achilles and Paris in Medieval Greek Literature in C. Cupane and B. 
Krânung, eds., Fictional Storytelling în the Medieval Eastern Meditterraean 
and Beyond (Leiden, 2016), 234—59. 


66 : 
Jeffreys, “Byzantine Romances: Eastern or Western?, 231—3. 


PART III 


Communication and Influence 


Educational Practices 


CHAPTER 16 


Late Byzantine School Teaching Through the 


lambic Canons and 1eir Paraphrase 


Dimitrios Skrekas 


This study aims to offer insights into the texts that provided students in 
the Byzantine world with advanced lexical and rhetorical training.' Three 
hymns, the iambic canons attributed to John of Damascus, were among 
the texts that had a prominent place in schoolrooms.” In this chapter, three 
hitherto unnoticed manuscripts with a paraphrase (Parap/brasis or Ilap&- 
ppaois — hereafter Parapbrasis) of these canons are brought to the fore in 
order to shed light on the history of the text's transmission, while a portion 
is edited for the first time and presented in the appendix. 

In Byzantium, the curriculum at the secondary educational level consis- 
ted of a combination of the vr;vizn of grammar, rhetoric and philosophy, 
and the guadrivium of mathematics, music, geometry and astronomy.” În 
the middle Byzantine period, alongside Homer, ancient Greek tragedies, 
comedies, and texts of historians and philosophers, some emphasis was also 
put on ecclesiastical texts.* Students were exposed to the poems of Gregory 


" I wish to express my gratitude to the anonymous readers, as well as to S. Antonopoulos, 
T. Antonopoulou, Fr. M. Constas, A. Giannouli, G. Papagiannis, S. Papaioannou and R. Stefec 
for their useful comments and support. The chapter is dedicated to Professors E. M. and M. ]. 
Jeffreys, and especially to Elizabeth who acted as my supervisor. In 2003, 1 first noticed the 
importance of one of the manuscripts (the Oxoniensis D'Orville 113, see below). When I reported 
this to Elizabeth, she immediately rushed off to the Bodleian Library, consulted the codex, and then 
sent me a message with her thoughts. This moment signified a turning point in my studies at 
Oxford. Elizabeth's support has been and continues to be of special importance. For this, I remain 
profoundly grateful. 

On these three iambic canons (which celebrate three Feasts of the Lord: Christmas, the Theophany, 
and Pentecost) see D. Skrekas, “Studies in the lambic Canons Attributed to John of Damascus: a 
Critical Edition with Introduction and Commentary, unpublished DPhil thesis, University of 
Oxford (2008), forthcoming in a revised form. 

A. Markopoulos, “Education” in E. M. Jeffreys, ]. Haldon and R. Cormack, eds., 7he Oxford 
Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 2008), 788-9; A. Markopoulos, Teachers and Textbooks 
in Byzantium Ninth to Eleventh Centuries' in S. Steckel, N. Gaul and M. Griinbart, eds., Nerworks 
of Learning. Perspectives on Scholars în Byzantine East and Latin West, c. 1000-1200 (Zirich, 2014); 
3-15. 

See S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship în Byzantium (Cambridge, 2013), 
56-63 (on specifically the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos, the most important such text). 
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of Nazianzos,” as well as other poetry, including hymns, among which 
were the iambic canons. Especially during, but also to some extent before, 
the Komnenian period, these canons were taught in schools, and they even 
retained their place in the curriculum under the Ottoman Empire.“ The 
canons inclusion in curricula spanning centuries was not arbitrary, but 
due rather to their theological acuteness and especially to their formal 
stylistic qualities: their linguistic and metrical complexities. They were 
used. primarily to teach students the doctrines of the Church, as well as 
grammar, syntax and language. 

Thus, although the canons were composed in order to be chanted 
during, church services (as indeed they are to this day), their use in schools 
as theological and literary models gave them a “textbook” character that in 
the Byzantine and post-Byzantine periods attracted a considerable amount 
of exegetical activity in the form of special lexica, various paraphrases, 
and detailed commentaries.” Indeed, among all hymnographic texts, it is 
the asmatic canons (rather than other hymnographic genres, such as the 
kontakion, idiomela etc.) that dominated the commentary tradition. 

Within the Byzantine hermeneutical tradition of the three iambic 
canons, the Parapbrasis associated with Mark Eugenikos, the fourteenth- 
century Bishop of Ephesus, are perhaps the least well known. Leo Allatius 
(c. 1586-1669), the scholar who first made use ofa few sentences from this 
Parapbhrasis, probably from a codex in the Vatican Library, attributed the 
Parapbrasis to Eugenikos, following his source. 


5 See C. Simelidis, ed., Se/ecte Poems of Gregory of Nazianzus (Găttingen, 2009), 75—9. 

* See P. Demetracopoulos, “The Exegeses of the Canons in the T'welfth Century as School Texts', 
Diptycha, 1 (1979), 143—57. 

7 See L. de Stefani, II Lessico ai Canoni giambici di Giovanni Damasceno secondo un ms. Romano”, 
BZ, 21 (912), 431-5; also F. Montana, “Dal glossario all'esegesi. L'apparato ermeneutico al canone 
pentecostale attribuito a Giovanni Damasceno nel ms. Ottob. Gr. 248, Sud classici e orientali, 42 
(1992), 147-64 for one glossary and an anonymous paraphrasis of the iambic canon on Pentecost 
from Ottob. gr. 248. F. Montana, “Tre parafrasi anonime bizantine del canone giambico 
pentecostale attribuito a Giovanni Damasceno', Kovinonia, 17 (1993), 61-79 for three anonymous 
paraphrases of the same canon. F. Montana, 'I canoni giambici di Giovanni Damasceno per le feste 
di Natale, 'Teofania e Pentecoste nelle esegesi di Gregorio di Corinto', Koinonia, 13 (1989), 31-49; 
F. Montana, ed., Gregorio di Corinto. Esegesi al canone giambico per la Pentecoste attribuito a Giovanni 
Damasceno (Pisa, 1995), l-lv; A. Giannouli, Die beiden byzantinischen Kommentare zum Grofen 
Kanon des Andreas von Kreta (Vienna, 2007), 14—24; and more recently P. Cesaretti and S. Ronchey 
eds., Fustathii Thessalonicensis exegesis în canonem iambicum pentecostalem: Recensuerunt indicibusque 
instruxerunt (Berlin, 2014), 48*-72*. A. Kominis, [pnyspros Tlăp5os, Mnrporro?irns Kopivou nai 
76 2pyov aUroi (Athens, 1960), 00-23 gives a detailed list and description of commentaries on 
various hymnographical texts. A rather far-fetched reading of the Byzantine Paraphrasis as a 
“philosophical statement is presented in F. Lauritzen, “Paraphrasis as Interpretation. Psellos and a 
Canon of Cosmas the Melodist (Poem 24 Westerink), Byzantina, 33 (2014), 61-74 on Psellos' 
paraphrasis of the Canon on the Holy Thursday. 
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Since Allatius” time no one has fully investigated the manuscript trad- 
ition or the question of authorship of the text. The result has been a 
confusion regarding, the text's attribution that continues to repeat itself in 
the secondary literature.” Allatius referred in his De libri apocrypbis to the 
problem of the authorship of the iambic canon on Pentecost with these 
words: “Gregory Pardos ... and Mark Eugenikos in the commentary on 
the aforementioned canon (on Pentecost) (wrote): “Another similar canon, 


as some people say, by John of Damascus; some others though, by John 


Arklas the monk, and I concur with them”.”? 


Allatius attributed this phrase to Eugenikos, and this ascription has 
never been questioned. This last phrase has been cited, for instance, by 
both Nikodemos the Hagiorite (1749-1809) — the compiler of the FHeorzo- 
dromion (Eopro5pSpiov), which is the main commentary on the canons for 
the great feasts — and Bartholomaios Koutloumousianos (1772-1851), the 
editor of Greek Orthodox liturgical books such as the Menaia (Mnvao) 
and the Pentekostarion (Tlevrnnoorăpiov). * Nikodemos and Bartholo- 
maios took for granted that the Paraphrasis was written by Eugenikos."" 
In fact, the identity of the author is far from resolved. 


% In discussing, the epithet unrporr&p6evov in the ninth ode of the iambic canon on Pentecost, 121, 
Allatius cited the following from the Parzpbrasis: “Also Mark Eugenikos in the Paraphrase (wrote) 
“hail O queen, glory and utterance” (Necnon Marcus Eugenius (sic) in Paraphrasi, xoipors & 
Storowa khtos kai &ovoua). See L. Allatius, De fibris Ecc/esiasticis Graecorum: dissertationes dude 
(Paris, 1645), 280 (reprinted also in: L. Allatius, De /ibris Ecclesiasticis Graecorum, dissertationes et 
observationes variae (Paris, 1646, 280 and 1712, vii)). 

“Gregorius Pardus... et Marcus Eugenicus in Expositione in dictum Canonem: “Erepos Kovov 
Gpoos, 6s Tiwes AEyovoi, ToU &yiou 'lw&vvou Toi Aauaoknvou: Erepoi 5, 'looâwvou uovaXoU ToOU 
ApkA&, ois kai Ey ovvrifeuor in M. Le Quien, ed., Johannis Damasceni Opera omnia (Paris, 
1712), vol. 1, section Ixxix; reprinted also in PG 94, xciv, 185-6. Kominis, [pny6pros Ilăp5os, 
119 argued convincingly that the phrase and I concur with them”, and others similar to it that 
appear in many manuscripts which transmit the commentaries of both Gregory Pardos and 
Eugenikos (Kominis attributes our Paraphrasis to Eugenikos), is but a scribal comment which 
was never uttered by the commentators themselves. Indeed, it is apparent from their works that 
none of them ever expressed any opinion regarding the matter of the canon's authorship. On 
Gregory Pardos, see Montana, ed., Gregorio di Corinto, 2 in the apparatus for variants. 

B. Kralides and P. Philippides, eds., Nikodemos the Hagiorite, Fopro&pâuov, îjro: Epunvela is Tous 
&ouarinous navâvas Tâv Seorroriuâv nai Geounropmâv toprâ&v (Venice, 1836). On Nikodemos, 
see R. A. Klostermann, “Heortodromion, ein Alterswerk des Nikodemos Hagiorites', OrC/rP, 46 
(1980), 446-62 and E. Criterio, “Nicodemo Agiorita” in C. G. Conticello and V. Conticello, eds., 
La teologie byzantine et sa tradition (Turnhout, 2002), 1: 938 with relevant bibliography on 
Nikodemos, 973—8. On Bartholomaios and his work on the edition of the Penrekostarion, see 
D. Stratis, BapBoAouatos KourAouuovoiavos (1772-1851) Bioypapia-Epyoypapia (Mt. Athos, 
2002), 344—50. 

Nikodemos, by mentioning the Greek-Latin volume as his source (in Nikodemos the Hagiorite, 
“Eopro5ppiov, eds. Kralides and Philippides, 553, n. 1), hints at Allatius' Prolegomena: “Regarding 
this iambic canon, we note here all these that we have found in the preface of the Greek-Latin first 
volume of John of Damascus' (Emueioupev îvravda 7repi roi laufikou rourou Kavovoş Exeîva Oro 
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Medieval Interpretations of the Three lambic Canons 


If we are to understand the Paraphrasis and the context in which it 
operated, we need first to review Byzantine interpretations of the three 
iambic canons. The earliest instances of direct quotation are to be found in 
George Choiroboskos” “Erriueprouoi (Epimerismoi) on the Psalms as well as 
in the anonymous 'Erriuepiouoi on Homer.” Within the Byzantine trad- 
ition of teaching, such 'Erriueprouoi aimed to offer both grammatical and 
syntactical analysis of almost all the words in a given text. * At the end of 
the ninth century, a certain Theodosios penned glosses on the three iambic 
canons under the title “Words that occur in the canons of Christmas, 
Theophany and Pentecost given in alphabetical order” (Az&ers Zyueiuevor 
TOi$ HavOoI HaTă OTolxeiov Tîjs Xpioroi | evvnoewos, Tâv Poorov nai Tis 
TlevrmuooTiis).* Around the tenth century, some of these glosses were 


cupouev £is r& 1rpodey6ueva Toy Iponoarivou Tlpoorou Tâpou 'leo&vvou roi Aauaoknvoi). See 
also B. Koutloumousianos, ed., levrnroorăprov xapuSouvov (Venice, 1837), 5: “others (attribute 
this (i.e. the iambic canon on Pentecost)) to John the monk Arklas, with whom I concur (&repoi 5t 
"lco(&vv)ou povaxoi Toi ApkAă, ois kai 2yc ouvri?euon). În all probability both Bartholomaios and 
Nikodemos copied their information from Allatius for they did not reference any more than the text 
cited by Allatius. The Parzpbrasis is mentioned by L. Petit, “Marc Eugenicos in DIC, 9, 1973. 
With the exception of I. Bulovic, M. Pilavakis and N. Constas, who compiled lists of manuscripts 
transmitting Eugenikos' works (|. Bulovic, T6 uvorriprov rîis 2 7îj &yia Tpră5i Siaupioecos Tfis Geias 
ovoiaş nai Evepyelas nara Tov &y1ov Măpnov 'Eptoou Tov EUyewnov (Thessalonike, 1983), 507; M. 
Pilavakis, “Markos Eugenikos's First Antirrhetic against Manuel Calecas Op Essence and Energy: 
Editio Princeps with Introduction and Commentary, unpublished PhD thesis, University of 
London (1987), 122—3; N. Constas, “Mark Eugenikos in Conticello and Conticello, eds., La 
theologie byzantine et sa tradition 11, 438), recent scholarship has not made use of the text of the 
Paraphrasis under discussion. See also E. Mineva, To uuvoypapiud îpyo 7ou Măpnou Euyevinou 
(Athens, 2004), 201. On the life and work of Eugenikos, see D7C, 9, 1968-86; K. Mamone, 
Măpnos 5 Euyewmâs, Bios nai 2pyov (Athens, 1954); K. Mamone, “Erri roi Piou ai Toi Epyou 
Mâ&pkou Toi EvyevikoY, A9mvă, 59 (1955), 198-221; C. N. Tsirpanlis, Mark Eugenicus and the 
Council of Florence: A EHistorical Re-evaluation of his Personality (Thessalonike, 1974), esp. 109-—18; 
PLP, no. 6193, “Ebyewx&s Mâpos (Eugenikos, Markos). 

See W. Biihler and C. Theodoridis, “Johannes von Damaskos zerminzs post quem fr Choiroboskos”, 
BZ, 69 (1976), 397-401. The grammar of George Choiroboskos was “highly popular in Byzantine 
education. C. Theodoridis, “Die Abfassungszeit der Epimerismen zu Homer, BZ, 72 (1979), 1-5. 
Markopoulos, “Education”, 789 and A. Giannouli, “Education and Literary Language in Byzantium” 
in M. Hinterberger, ed., The Language of Byzantine Learned Literature (Turnhout, 2014), 56, n. 17 
for further bibliography. For a recent discussion of Choiroboskos and his dates, see D. D. Resh, 
“Toward a Byzantine Definition of Metaphrasis', GRBS, 55 (2015), 75487. 

For the Epimerismi Homerici and their history, see A. R. Dyck, ed., Epimerismi Homerici (Berlin, 
1983), 3-16. For a general introduction, see E. Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship, A Guide to 
Finding, Reading, and Understanding Scholia, Commentaries, Lexica, and Grammatical Treatises, from 
Their Beginnings to the Byzantine Period (Oxtord, 2007), 27-8; Giannouli, “Education”, 61-—2, esp. 
n. 46, and A. Borovilou-Genakou,'Oi Zrriueprouoi nar& ororxeîov [papua raparnphoeis oh South 
oi oTOv Tporro owv6e0T)s Tous, Butavrwă, 28 (2008), 21-50. 

See Montana, Gregorio di Corinto, li. The name is transmitted as “Theodoros' in some manuscripts. 
See de Stefani, “II Lessico', 57. Editions of the Lexicon: L. Bachmann, ed., Anecdora Graeca (Leipzig, 
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added to various lexica, including the Sozdz and also the Guiana, 
Genuinum and Magnum." * 

The three main commentators on the canons were, however, the 
wwelfth-century authors Gregory Pardos, Theodore Prodromos, and Eusta- 
thios of Thessalonike. In all probability, all three worked as grammazikoi, 
teaching grammar in the schools of the capital.“ A close reading of their 
work on the canons sheds light on how the systematic exegetical tradi- 
tion on these texts developed, originating with the short commentaries 
by Gregory Pardos on a large number of canons (twenty-three in total), 
which were then overshadowed by Theodore's highly significant scholia 
on a smaller number of canons (seventeen in total), and culminating in 
Eustathios” work, a zour de force focused on only one canon.'” Whereas 
Gregory's work shows the inexperience of a youthful author, Theodore's 
commentaries give the impression of an experienced scholar who care- 
fully marshals convincing arguments, while that of Eustathios, written in 
the scholar's seventies, exhibits the wisdom — and idiosyncrasies — of an 
old man. 

Of the three works, the commentaries by Gregory Pardos are the most 
concise and least analytical. Gregory avoids using either long prooimia 


1828), vol. 1, 450-9 (from the manuscript Coisl. 345); ]. A. Cramer, ed., Anecdota Graeca e codd. 
Manuscriptis bibliothecarum Oxoniensium (Oxford, 1835), vol. 1, 473, 25—474, 34 (from the 
manuscript Baroc. gr. 50); L. de Stefani, “Per le fonti dell' Etimologico Gudiano”, BZ, 16 (1907), 
52-68 (from Coisl. 345, Baroc. gr. 50, Laur. 57. 26); de Stefani, II Lessico”, 431—5 (L. de Stefani 
records here variants from Rom. Angel. B. 5.11); G. de Andrâs, ed., “Carta de Teodosio el 
Grammatico (5. 1X) sobre el lexico de los canones de san Juan Damasceno, segtin el codice 
Complutense “Villamil No 30”, Emmerita, 41 (1973); 377-95 (from the manuscript Complut. 
Villamil 30); F. Montana, 'Inizio del lessico di Teodosio Grammatico ai canoni liturgici nel 
Laur. 57.48, Rivista di filologia e di instruzione classica, 123 (995), 193-200 (from the manuscript 
Laur. 57.48 Montana edits the text from A-T); A. Borovilou-Genakou, “Baroccianus gr. 50: 
"Emuepiouoi kară oToixeiov [papik&. Terminus ante quem pour le lexique de Thcodose le 
grammairien (ixe s.) Byzantion, 72 (2002), 265-9 (edition of the text from Baroc. gr. 50), 
JSTOR, www.jstor.org/stable/44172754; A. Borovilou-Genakou, “Emmpepiouoi KoTă OTorxEiov 
ypopi& kai "louBikoi Kovoves Xpiorovytwov, Pooroov kai TlevrnkooTiis, ByzSym, 19 (2009), 
83-97. 

Montana, Gregorio di Corint, li. See A. Nauck, ed., 'lohannis Damasceni canones iambici cum 
commentario et indice verborum” Me/anges greco-romains, Bulletin de |Academie imperiale des sciences 
de Saint-Peterbourg, 6 (1893), 199-223. See also Demetracopoulos, “The Exegeses', 145. 

See R. Browning, “The Patriarchal School at Constantinople in the Twelfth Century”, Byzantion, 32 
(1962), 186-93 and R. Browning, “The Patriarchal School at Constantinople in the T'welfth 
Century, Byzantion, 33 (1963), 19-20, 22—3, as well as Demetracopoulos, “The Exegeses”, 149. 
It is still unclear whether the so-called “Patriarchal School existed as such. On this see B. Katsaros, 
Ico&vwns Kaorauovirns. XuuBoArj on ue?trn Tou Biou, ou Epyou nai Tns e1rox1s ou (Thessalonike, 
1988), 163-207, with extensive bibliography; I owe this reference to A. Giannouli. See also 
1. Nesseris, H Tlon&eia ormv Kovoravrivovroin kara 7ov 120 oicsver, unpublished PhD thesis, 
University of loannina (2014), 17-53. 

17 See Montana, Gregorio di Corinto, lii—liii. 
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before each canon's commentary, or erotapokriseis (EpooTATTOKPIOEIS, 
&rropia-AVo:s)— pairs of questions and answers — preferring instead to 
dwell on the syntactical order of the words in each text, and providing a 
word-by-word paraphrasis of each Pe;rmos and zroparion. He tries to offer 
reliable /ecziones as well as to locate the zeszimoniz from biblical and patristic 
texts that provided the basis for the composition of the canons. He also 
mentions the dogmatic and historical aspects of each of the texts he 
examines. 

While there are many manuscripts containing Gregory's work, those of 
his successor, Lheodore Prodromos, are even more numerous, suggesting, 
thar the latter work made the earlier one redundant and replaced it. The 
distinctive style of Theodore — who had a reputation a century later for 
being, “the first commentator of the canons' as Nikephoros Blemmydes 
writes — is apparent throughout his work.'* Thus, before offering up his 
interpretation, which tends to view theological matters allegorically, Theo- 
dore customarily writes a long prooimion about the canon and the feast it 
accompanies and also uses paired questions and answers in order to clarify 
difficult and obscure phrases, as well as to foster a better reading. ” He 
employs many neologisms — most notably long compound words — and in 
some cases the text has its own prose metre. Specific references against 
interpretations proposed “by some people who stupidly and ridiculously 
interpret and approach” certain phrases in a different way from himself sug- 
gest that he was not unaware of his predecessors and indeed was referring 
here to Gregory Pardos, whose commentaries he may have used.” 


18 “cv îepâv kovâvov mpăros vopnoris (PG 142, 541D). There is uncertainty regarding 


Theodore Prodromos identification (see ODB). On Theodore's commentaries see W. 
Hărandner, ed., 7Peodoros Prodromos. Historische Gedichte (Vienna, 1974), 445. A very poor 
edition, based only on one manuscript (the Roman Angelicus B. 5.11), was begun in 1888 by 
Stevenson and Pitra, but never completed. Theodore's commentary is dedicated to a certain 
Orphanotrophos who encouraged him to interpret the canons. This is Alexios Aristenos, 
Theodore's famous patron, to whom he dedicated a series of poems as well as some letters (PG 
133, 1239-92; Theodore Prodromos, s6a.1, ş6 b. 7, 56 d. 28, 56 t. 2). See also Kominis, 
pnySpios Il&p5os, 114, esp. n. 2. On the history and function of the Orphanotropheion, its 
school and Aristenos' pivotal role there, see T. S. Miller, he Orphans of Byzantiumn: Child Welfare 
în the Christian Empire (Washington, D. C., 2003), esp. 186-8, 193, 200, 205-6, 244-5. 

See e.g. H. Stevenson, ed., Țheodori Prodromi Commentarios în Carmina Sacra Melodorum Cosmae 
Hierosolymitani et Ioannis Damasceni (Rome, 1888), 62, where Theodore Prodromos puts &rropia 
with its Avois in support of'the reading, rrpoor6xrirov instead of TrpooTEKTIOTOV/TTPOTÂTTĂAOTOV. 
Kominis, [pnyspros Tlăp8os, 112. See Theodore Prodromos commentary on Kosmas' canon for 
Christmas, 32: “some have interpreted this in a most foolish and stupid manner, and, to say the 
truth, they have completely misinterpreted it (yeAcm6rara (leg. yeAoi6rara) oi &vomrară (leg. 
&vonT6TaT&) Twes tEnyhoavTo, ai &âmtorepov 5t pâvar, 1rope6nyNoavTo). 
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The third of these commentators, Eustathios, wrote his Exegesis (E€T- 
yno1s, or explanation) of the iambic canon of Pentecost after he had left his 
position as a teacher in Constantinople and assumed the office of bishop 
of 'Thessalonike.”" His was the most extensive treatise ever written that 
focuses on a single canon.” Indicating that the interpretation of the canon 
was “a formidable task” (1rpăyua Buoepyov”), Eustathios adds that this 
work has been neglected by 'all those who very carefully deal with similar 
texts” (“ropewpautvou Tois Tă rorayTra uereA%ovow 2muehtoTrepov”). Yet 
at the same time he engages with his predecessors' work, opening his 
prooimion with an imitation of the preface of Theodore's commentary: 
where Theodore writes, “You seem, O man of God (“Eowos, &vâpovrre 
Toi 80”), Eustathios uses, “You seem, O brother” (”Eoixas, & &5eA9%). 
In all probability the “brother” being referred to here was not a fictitious 
person — despite the author's use of a classic recusatio topos — but rather 
someone who had need of a commentary on this very difticult iambic 
canon. * 

Eustathios examines the canon from a number of perspectives using a 
methodology not dissimilar to that which he employs elsewhere for his 
Homeric Parekvolai (IlapenBohai). * He edits the text, discussing various 
readings and selecting the one he believes to be the most appropriate. He 
provides literal paraphrases of the canon's text. He also emphasises the 
theological doctrine of the Holy Spirit as well as of the Holy Trinity.” 
Finally, he is the first to initiate a discussion of the iambic canons 
authorship, introducing the name of John Arklas as an alternative to 
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S. Ronchey, “Those “W hose Writings Were Exchanged”: John of Damascus, George Choeroboscus 
and John “Arklas” According, to the Prooimion of Eustathius's Exegesis în Canonem lambicum de 
Pentecoste in C. Sode and S. Takăcs, eds., Novum Millennium, Studies on Byzantine History and 
Culture, dedicated to Paul Speck (Aldershot, 2000), 327. 

S. Ronchey, “An Introduction to Eustathios' “Exegesis in Canonem lambicum”, DOP, 45 (1991), 
149. 

Demetracopoulos, “The Exegeses', 145. This practice did not cease even after the fall of 
Constantinople, but remained in use up to the late nineteenth century. Several Mz/emararia 
exist which contain asmatic canons with various epimerisms and paraphrases. See A. Skarveli- 
Nikolopoulou, T& Ma6nuarăpia 7&v 'EAAnvwu&v Exoheioov Tfis Toupnonparias. Ai5aondueva 
usiueva, oXxoAmă 1rpoypăuuara, Si5aurints utdo5ol. Z2uuBoAr or ioropia Tis veoeAAnvuiis 
7roi5eiaş (Athens, 1993), 21—31. 

Long available only in Mai's edition, A. Mai, ed., Spicileginm Romanum (Rome 1841), vol. v, 
161-338 (reprinted in PG 136, 501-754), based on a single manuscript, Vat. gr. 1409 (thirteenth— 
fourteenth century), it may now be read in: Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Exegesis, eds. Cesaretti and 
Ronchey. 

Ronchey, “An Introduction”, 157. See P. Cesaretti, “Eustathios' Commentary on the Pentecostal 
Hymn Ascribed to St. John Damascene: a New Critical Edition”, Svenska Kommitten făr 
Byzantinska Studier Bulletin, 5 (987), 19-22; Ronchey, “An Introduction”, 149-58; Ronchey, 
“Those “Whose Writings Were Exchanged”, 327-9. 
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John of Damascus.'” However, Eustathios' position on the matter is 
somewbhat convoluted: there is a vo/ze-făce, since, despite advancing philo- 
logical arguments in support of Arklas” and not the Damascene's author- 
ship, Eustathios suggests to his readers that they should continue to treat 
the canon as if it were written by the Damascene. ” This is indeed what 
Eustathios himself goes on to do in the body of the commentary proper. 

The didactic character of these commentaries is apparent when we 
observe the phraseology used throughout. Theodore addresses his com- 
mentary to a group of listeners: “You, the listeners who are the most 
attentive, would have complained to the melodist."”* Gregory is more 
explicit, writing: “May we be worthy of illumination, we all who teach 
these texts according to our strength and those who study them for the 
love of God.""” Eustathios” intention in writing a commentary appears to 
have been of a similarly pedagogic nature, since the work was intended for 
a “friend” (eidos) who was also a teacher and who, in all probability, 
required assistance in teaching others the meaning of the obscure Pentecost 
iambic canon. It seems likely that these exegetical texts were first delivered 
as lectures in schools and then, in order to be published, underwent vari- 
ous changes in their style.'” As their rich history of transmission testifies, 
these texts were widely disseminated for use in schools, with manuscripts 
often taking, the form of interlinear glosses above the canons” text. Students 
were instructed on how to translate, paraphrase and interpret the canons 
under discussion. 


The Manuscripts of the Parapbrasis 


Returning to the Paraphrasis, we note that Kominis was the first scholar 
who presented the incipits and desinits of the Parzpbrasis. În so doing, he 
followed Vat. gr. 952 (first half of the fifteenth century).”' Yet the same 
corpus of scholia is preserved in at least three other codices: Vindobonensis 


> See Eustathios of Thessalonike, Fxegesis, ed. Cesaretti and Ronchey, 12-13 (proem 125fF). 


Ibid., 18-19 (prooem 259-80). 

Tăxa St Bieueuwpiuorpnooote T& uedo58 oi vouveytoraroi Tâv &kpoarâv. (Prodromos, 
Commentarios, ed. Stevenson, 77). 

“Hs xaroEcoBeimpuev îis EAA&pipecos, oi re rară Suvapuw TaUTa B1O&oKovTes kai oi OKOTTE pIloBiw 
uovE&vovres. (Pardos, Commentary, ed. Montana, 84.4). 

Demetracopoulos, “The Exegeses”, 144. 

Kominis in fact followed L. Petit in D7C, 9 (1926), 1973. Kominis acknowledges Petit's reference 
to Ambr. M 15 sup, yet — based on the date of the MS according to A. Martini and D. Bassi, 
Catalogus codicum Graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae (Milan, 1906), vol. 1, col. 420-—1 (eleventh 
century) — excludes any possibility of this commentary being identical to the one in Vaticanus 
gr. 238, which he, therefore, regards as codex unicus for the transmission of the Eugenikos 
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Phil. gr. 183 (fourteenth-fifteenth century), Vindobonensis Phil. gr. 34 
(d. 1430) and Oxoniensis D'Orville 113 (sixteenth century). 

Below is a description of these codices: 

Wa Vindobonensis Phil. gr. 183, fourteenth and fifteenth century; 213/ 
220 X 143/150 mm; ff. 274; paper.” The codex transmits miscellaneous 
texts by numerous authors, such as Maximos Planoudes, Synesios, Gregory 
of Nazianzos, John Glykys, Manuel Moschopoulos, Philostratos, Leo 
Choirosphaktes, Michael Synkellos, Makarios Makres, Diodoros, Mark 
Eugenikos, John Eugenikos, and Bessarion. 

The Parapbrasis of the Three lambic Canons is given with interlinear 
glosses and notes in the margins in the following order: 


E. 234'—238": Christmas canon 
ff. 238'—242": Theophany canon 
E. 242'—246': Pentecost canon 


Wb Vindobonensis Hist. gr. 34, 1430; 295 x 210/215 mm; fE. 397; 
paper. Collection of ecclesiastical canons. Matthew Blastares, Anony- 
mous, John IV the Nesteutes, Niketas of Herakleia, Nikephoros, patriarch 
of Constantinople, John of Kitros, Leo VI, Constantine Doukas, Con- 
stantine Harmenopoulos, Philotheos, patriarch of Constantinople, Andro- 
nikos II Palaiologos, Petros Chartophylax, Sisinios II, Theodore Balsamon, 
Athanasios of Alexandria, Photios, Theodore of Stoudios, Neilos Diasorenos, 
John Phournes, and Nicholas Kabasilas. 

The Parapbrasis is transmitted with anonymous interlinear glosses and 
marginal scholia as follows: 


£. 361'v-365': Christmas canon 
fE. 365'—368': Theophany canon 
FE. 368'—371: Pentecost canon 


V Vaticanus gr. 952; first halfofthe fifteenth century; 215 X 140 mm; 
fi. 194; paper.'* Miscellaneous texts by various authors such as Maximos 


commentary. Kominis did not check the text in Ambr. M. 15 sup. which in any case does not 
transmit the same text. 

5 H. Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschrifien der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek, (Vienna, 
1961-94), vol. 1, 291-3. See also R. S. Stefec, 'Zwischen Urkundenpalăographie und 
Handschriftenforschung;: Kopisten am Patriarchat von Konstantinopel im spăten 15. und friihen 
16. Jahrhundert, RSBN, şo (2013), 321. 

5 Hunger, Karalog, vol. 1, 35-8. 

34 Kominis, [pnyâpios Ilăp5os, 118—19. On the dating of the MS see G. Stickler, Manuel Pbiles und 
seine Psalmenmetaphrase (Vienna, 1992), 103 and 169. For a description of the MS see also P. 
Schreiner, “Appendix: bemerkungen zum Vaticanus gr. 952%, BZ, 96 (2003), 56-7. 
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Planoudes; translations of Cato's Gnomai; Manuel Philes' poetical 
paraphrasis on the Psalms. The three iambic canons are accompanied by the 
Paraphrasis, which îs attributed to Mark Eugenikos. The Paraphrasis is 
transmitted in the margins and the copyist notes its brevity by adding the 
following remark: “it has been explained and commented upon in detail by 
various authors, but as it is seen here (not in such detail) it has been 
interpreted by the holiest amongst the monks, Mark, the one truly 
Eugenikos (i.e. noble) in his soul'.*” It is not clear why and how the name of 
Eugenikos is given by the copyist. 


The Paraphrasis is listed as follows: 


E. 18'—23' Christmas canon 
ff. 23'—27" Theophany canon 
E. 28'—33' Pentecost canon 


It is the copyist alone (and not the compiler) who attributes the 
Pentecost canon to John Arklas, “as some people say”, acknowledging that 
he disagrees with the attribution to the Damascene: “as some people say 


(that it is composed) by John of Damascus, while some others by John 


monk Arklas, and I concur with them."€ 


O Oxoniensis D'Orville 113; sixteenth century; 140 X 195 mm; ff. 319 
[plus 4 blank]; paper."” The three iambic canons, various patristic texts by 
John of Damascus, Ps-Dionysios the Areopagite, as well as the dogmatic 


35 £Enym8is utv 1rapă Biapâpov 1rhaTuTepov, &s Spăron 8: îvraida, TTopă TOU TIMIGOT&TOU EV 
uovaxois kup(o09) M&pkou Toi Kai KaT& Wuxhv T BuTI EUYEVIKOU 

cos Tives uEv AEyovow ToU &yiou Iw&wvou Toy Aouaoknvoj, ETepoi SE lw&vvou HovaxoU TOU 
ApxA&, ois koi Ey ouvrideuaa. 

In 1804 the Bodleian Library purchased in an auction a large collection of Greek and Latin 
Manuscripts from the library of Jacques Philippe D'Orville (1696-1751). D'Orville came from 
Amsterdam and taught as Professor of History, Eloquence and Greek there from 1730 to 1742. He 
collected material in order to edit Greek poetry, especially Theokritos and the Greek An:ology. His 
collection after his death passed to his son, and was then taken to London, sold to ]. Cleaver Banks, 
and finally was bought from him almost intact by the Bodleian Library. For MS D'Orville 113, see 
also Catalogue Des Livres De La Bibliotheque De S.A.S. Frederic-Henri, Prince D'Orange, Ec. e. ee. 
(The Hague, 1749), 225.7; F. Madan, et al., A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts în the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford which Have Not Hitherto Been Catalogued în the Quarto Series (Oxford, 
1895-1953); reprinted, with corrections in vols. 1 and vi (Munich, 1980), vol. 1v, 37—150 (nos. 
1687917496), esp. 645 (no. 16991), and A. D. Renting and]. T. C. Renting-Kuijpers, eds., with 
notes on the manuscripts by A. S. Korteweg, 7he Seventeenth-century Orange-Nassau Library: The 
Catalogue Compiled by Anthonie Smets în 1686, the 1749 Auction Catalogue, and Other Contemporary 
Sources (Utrecht, 1993), 193; cat. no. 568. 
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definition at the Council of Florence. In some of the texts there are 
interlinear glosses in Latin. 
The Paraphrasis is given as follows: 


£. 1'—7": the iambic canon on Christmas 
ff. 8'-14: the iambic canon on Theophany 
E. 15'—22": the iambic canon on Pentecost 


This manuscript provides the texts of the three iambic canons with both 
Greek and Latin translations. There are selective interlinear Latin glosses 
followed by: a) something referred to as a parapbrasis (rapâ&ppaois) that is 
found only in the acrostics and Peir7moi (eipuoi) and not in the remaining 
troparia; b) the main body of the Parapbrasis, here called ouvraţis; and c) 
an interpretatio in Latin. Two interesting issues emerge from the study of 
this codex. First, that while the text of the Paraphrasis is similar to that 
found in V, Wa, and Wb, it is referred to as a syntaxis (ouvrais) and 
another text is instead named parap/brasis Urapăppaois) — a text that is in 
fact more like a poetic translation rather than a sypzaxis since the latter is 
usually understood as a word-by-word paraphrastic translation."* Second, 
the Latin translation is that edited by Aldus Manutius in 15012." It is 
almost certain that the same copyist added the Latin text and selective 
glosses at the beginning. When compared with Manutius, however, the 
Greek text has some informative differences. As such, it is likely that 
the scribe took only the Latin section from the printed book, copying 
the remainder from another source that transmitted the canon texts. The 
copyist attributes all three canons to John of Damascus. Although there is 
no precise date for the production of this manuscript, the use of the Aldine 
edition makes 1501—2 a terminus post quem. 

D'Orville 113 is important as the latest witness to the transmission of 
the Parapbrasis. Lt is likely to have originated in a bilingual environment, 
and more research on D'Orville's collection may reveal its provenance. It is 
clear that D'Orville 113 was intended to instruct people on the meaning of 
the iambic canons.* 


38 1rap&ppoo's (in margin) Eyenuins 8 2rr6v uedtoi T& Epuumoa TaUra Upvei rov uiov Toi Osoi, Tv 


GvOposroov Eveka yevvouevov kaTă o&pra Ev Tîj yîi koi &paviţovra T& TTOAAGV OTEvoyuâv Go 

KaKk& TOU K6ouou. AA, & &va, Tous UuwnTăs o&(e TouTev TE îv T6 k6ouw 0Aiwecov. 

A. Manutius, ed., Poerze Christiani veteres (Prudentii Poetae Opera) (Venice, 1501), unpaginated. 

+9 D'Orville 113 comes from the ///ustre School at Breda in the south of the Netherlands. On this 
reformed school, which functioned for just twenty-three years (1646-69), see Renting and Renting- 
Kuijpers, eds., The Seventeenth-century Orange-Nassau Library, 32—3; 45—7, and A. Voss, Reformed 
Orthodoxy in the Netherlands in H. ]. Selderhuis, ed., A Companion zo Reformed Orthodoxy: Brill s 
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The collation of the four codices under discussion reveals that they all 
share more or less the same text. Yet, due to the text's character, namely 
that it is an interpretation of the canons in paraphrastic form, the copyists 
felt free to modify and alter some parts. This is especially true in the case of 
the copyist of V, who does not transmit some of the explanatory remarks 
given in all other codices. 

Wb transmits the best text, although some inaccuracies do occur: see 
e.g. oep&ouiov &OETrTĂv: VETTOV Koi oeBă&omov cett.; (3.14);*' Pioia: 
Piaicos cett. (3.85); 206v: 20vev cett. (3.115) Uuve. os: Yuvmoe cett. 
(3.181). Wa has affnities with Wb and thus should be placed within the 
same family — although it gives some idiosyncratic readings, like &poovov: 
ăg8ovov cett. (3.17). The copyist of Wa consistently omits the o of the 
preposition ps in compound words, like 1rpoAaBov: 1rpooAoBov cett. 
(1.40), 1rpoxadodpoi: 1rpooxadoiuoi cett. (1.73). Usage of 1rpo is not 
uncommon in Wb: see e.g. 1rpoptpew: 1rpooetpei cett. (1.67). Wa not 
infrequenily gives the text in a synoptic way, with omissions of particles, 
and changes of word order and phraseology: see e.g. Srrou 26nvonoev A 
&uapria: rrou KoTrarroAv (leg. kor& 7roAv) EBAoTrnoev, 21rhe6vaoev Î) 
&uapTia O: &rrou £857vOnoe kai ErrAevaoev î âuapTia V: Srrou £E1vonoe 
1rAsioov î) frrAsovaoev î) &uapria Wb (1.68—9). 

V has also some anomalies in orthography (oxovrwovs, 1.132), uses 
abbreviations and condenses certain phrases: see Tois Uuvoioi o£: Tois 1repi 
Tous eious Yuvouş &vaoTpepoutvois cett, (3.4). It also omits certain lines: see 
1.137-9 Ev GĂors. .. ÎjToL Tîv EOPTîV TGV pooTwv cett.; 2.49 BUvaoTGV Kai 
Sonuvoov Wa: kai Suvao'âv Sonuovoov cett.; and 3.18—19 T6 5t oerTrov... 
TourooTiuavrov 8v cett. If Wa and Wb share common characteristics, 
O and V also seem closely related in that they both omit certain notes: for 
instance, at 2.92—4 the scholion on Lycophron's Alexandra is omitted, and at 
116-23: Zny. 'ApioTa ... AE&w. O treats the Parapbrasis in a freer way, 
almost seeming to re-paraphrase the text (28e&oaro 5 1rpoTepov t0Kko00- 
mioutvos: 6 1rpiv tokoTioutvos eidev cett. (1.66). 


Authorship of the Parapbrasis 


Save for the one witness, Vat. gr. 952, all the remaining codices contain 
no indication of authorship, but instead each time transmit the work 


Companions to the Christian Tradition (Leiden, 2013), 139. D'Orville 113 was bought by P. de 
Hondt, bookseller at the Hague, in 1749 and later owned by D'Orville. 

** Unless otherwise stated, numbers 1, 2 and 3 indicate the iambic canons for Christmas, Theophany 
and Pentecost respectively. 
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anonymously. This cannot be coincidental and should alert the reader to 
exercise caution in drawing absolute conclusions about the commentary's 
authorship, since it is not easy to distinguish its writer or indeed writers. 
Thus, tempting though it is to attribute this paraphrase to Mark Eugeni- 
kos, the evidence remains inconclusive and it is more prudent to speak of 
the Paraphrasis as anonymous." 

The author of the Paraphrasis does not mention Gregory Pardos by 
name but does seem to be thoroughly familiar with his work, from which 
the anonymous author draws, but with which he also occasionally dis- 
agrees.* A comparison ofa noteworthy passage in the two texts shows that 
our compiler almost entirely based his text on Gregory, using the latter's 
commentary on the Pentecost extensively. Thus the acrostic of the iambic 
canon on Pentecost: 


Oeioyevts A0ye, 1rveUua Trop&KANTov TrăAv &AAov 
"Ex yevETou KOATrOv Îkas ETTIxX9oviois 
Oi 1rupâs yiwoono. ptpov Beornos &ijAou 
Ziua Tefis puTANS Koi X&pPIv UUVOTIGAOIS. 


Only-begotten Logos of God, You sent from the heart of the Father 
Again to those upon earth another Advocate, the Spirit, 

Bringing, in tongues of fire, the immaterial Godhead's 

Sign of Your Nature and Grace for the chanters. 


is interpreted in the following way by Gregory: 


3. Aoye Osoi kai Tlorpos, 1rpo rrâvrov Tâv oicovov yevvndeis &pevoTows 
Koti Gras cs 6 îuerepos A6yos Ex voi, TO Tlveiua TO &yiov ETreupos iv 
Tois Erriyeiois &vOpoorrois TrăMv GAAov TropăKkÂNTOV ... pEpov QeOTnyTos 
&ulou onueiov Tis i6ios puoews Koi XĂpIv Hiv TOîs 1TEpi TOUS UMVOUS TOUS 
Qeious GvAOTPEPOHEVOIS. 











Logos of God and Father, you, who have been begotten before all ages with 
no change and no passion like our logos from the mind, you sent the Holy 
Spirit to us earthly humans again another advocate ... Bringing, of the 
pure, immaterial Godhead, a sign of His own nature and grace for those 
who are occupied with these divine hymns.** 


For Eugenikos' hymnographical work see Mineva, To uuvoypap6 4pyo. 

See 3.93-95: 60ev 6 uehw56s 1rarpoofevogUuuopepov siTrev aUTĂV TV TTAp&KÂNTEV, CS G&vooTEpO 
OUvTETOKTAL, Kai OU TOV Adyov ToU XpioTou, Ko% & TivEs UrrerApaoi and Pardos, Commentary, ed. 
Montana, 44-2. The text of Gregory Pardos' commentaries as it currently survives has been 
identified as the final text, prepared by the author (Kominis, /pnyâpros Tlăp5os, 94 and 
Demetracopoulos, “The Exegeses, 149). Disagreement between the Parzphrasis and Gregory's 
Exegesis makes it impossible to identity the former as a condensed version of the Latter. 

Pardos, Commentary, ed. Montana, 2—4.3—5. 
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while our compiler gives the following (1 underline the borrowed phrases): 


"0 Adye, 6 îx Oeoi yevwnOeis, Erreuwas Tois 2rrryelo:s &vâpoorrois E T&v 
KOATTov ToU Ilorpos rd &AAov 1rop&kAnrov, TO &yiov Îlveiua, pEpov 
GoTrep Ev yiwooais 1rupos Tîijs &ijdou 9eoTnros onueiov Tîis oîis puotws, 
Koi X&pw îuiv Tois 1repi Tous Qeious UUVOUS GVOOTPEPOHEVOIS. 

















O Logos, who have been begotten from God, you sent to the earthly 
humans from the bosom of the Father again another advocate, the Holy 
Spirit... Bringing, as in flaming tongues of the immaterial Godhead, a sign 
of your own nature and grace for those who are occupied with these 
divine hymns. 


By contrast, our compiler does not seem to make use of either Theodore 
Prodromos (in his Paraphrasis for Christmas and Theophany canons, 
since there is no Parapbrasis on the Pentecost canon by Prodromos) or 
Eustathios (for the Parzp/rasis on the Pentecost canon). 

The compiler's method is primarily concerned with providing various 
testimonia from classical, as well as biblical and patristic texts,” incorpor- 
ating, these into his Parapbrasis. When uncertain, he uses disjunctive 
conjunctions (î, sie), or appends additional notes (see e.g. 2.144; 3.116: 
Znu<eioo:s> or Eny<eioooi>), thus offering, his readers more than one 
option. Furthermore, he frequently utilises explanatory conjunctions and 
particles (such as îyovv, eiT'owv). 


Conclusions 


The Paraphrasis seems to be the last Byzantine product in a series of 
interpretations of the iambic canons. These commentaries go back to the 
Komnenian and even earlier periods, as has been shown above. Although 
we cannot be certain as to when the Parapbrasis was composed, our 
manuscript witnesses point to the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. Both 
its context and the method of its construction leave no doubt of its 
textbook character. The commentator's vocabulary, the interlinear glosses 
above the canons” texts as well as other interpretative notes, which are 
always found in the manuscripts transmitting, the text of the Paraphrasis, 


+ For an example concerning, a classical text, see the end of the Paraphrasis of the 1st troparion of 
the 6th ode on the Theophany: EiAnrrrou 5t 7& 2 Trois 1rportpois Buoi oTiXois E TOU AUk6Ppovos 
1repi 'HpoxAtous AtyovTos 8v ExăAovv Eeivoi rpitorrepov (L. Mascialino, ed., Lycopbronis Alexandra 
(Leipzig, 1964), 33-5). From one concerning a religious text, see the Paraphrasis of the 1st 
troparion of the 3rd ode on the Theophany canon: 'O 2upurevoas 1pâTepov TĂ KTloe TOv 
9&varov, oxnuanofeis sis puow naroupyou nai 1rovnpoi fnpiou, ToU Îpews, ETTIOKOTEITOIL 


(Gen. 3.1). 
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hint at schoolroom usage. Given the primarily theological nature and the 
high linguistic register of the text of the iambic canons, it is likely that the 
Paraphrasis was written for teachers and/or students. Finally, it is worth 
noting, that despite the fact that the surviving testimony regarding the text 
of the Parapbrasis is rather limited, since it is transmitted in only four 
extant codices, the work's indirect impact was widespread, largely due to 
its ascription to Mark Eugenikos and its connection with the thorny issue 
of the authorship of the iambic canon on Pentecost. 


Further Reading 


The main texts: P. Cesaretti and S$. Ronchey, eds., Fystai; Thessalonicensis exe- 
gesis în canonem iambicum pentecostalem: recensuerunt indicibusque instru- 
xerunt (Berlin, 2014); D. Skrekas, “Studies in the iambic canons attributed to 
John of Damascus: a critical edition with introduction and commentary”, 
unpublished DPhil thesis, University of Oxford (2008). Studies include: 
C. G. Conticello and V. Conticello, eds., IL 7hologie byzantine et sa tradi- 
tion, 2 vols. (Turnbout, 2002-15); P. Demetracopoulos, “The Exegeses of 
the Canons in the Twelfth Century as School Texts”, Diprycha, 1 (1979), 
143—57. 


Appendix 


It is beyond the scope of this chapter to offer a complete critical edition of 
the Parapbrasis ot the three iambic canons. Instead, what is given here is a 
proekdosis of the ninth ode of the iambic canon on Pentecost. The text of 
the canon comes from Skrekas, “Studies in the Iambic Canons”, 38—9 and 
the Conspectus Siglorum reters to the complete edition of the entire text of 
the Parapbrasis, which 1 have prepared for publication. Verbatim quota- 
tions from the iambic canon are given in italics. 


CONSPECTUS SIGLORUM 
CODICES 


Wa Vind. Phil. gr. 183 xiv—xV 
Wb Vind. Hist. gr. 34 1430 
vV Var. gr. 952 xv 

O Oxon. D'Orville 113  xvi 


Abbreviationes: Apparatus Criticus 


acr. acrostichis 

add. addidit, addiderunt 
al. manus, alia manus 
appar. apparatus 

cett. ceteri 

cf. confer 

cod(d). codex, codices 
cont. contacium 

et seg. et sequuntur 
heirm. heirmus 

in marg. in margine 

lin. linea 
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om. omisit, omiserunt 
scr. scripsit 

trad. tradit, tradunt 
trop. troparium 


Editionis Selectio 


'Q5n e 
Eipuos 

Xoipois, ăvaooa, unTpoTrăpOevov kAEos: 

“Arrav y&p euSivnrov eudaov OTOua 

Pnrpevov ou otva o: uerrew G&Elwos* 

TAvypig 5E vous ros ou TOv TOKOV 

Noeiv: 69ev o ovwv pofw 5ogă&louev. 125 


“Yew tome Thv puoi(wov KOpnv: 

Movn y&p £v Sivnoi Kekpuqe Aoyov, 

Nooovyoav &Baivovra Tv BpoTâ&v puow, 

“Oş Begrois kAMouoioi viv i6puuEvoş 

TloTpOs TIETTONȚE Tv XOPIv TOU TTVEUNOTOS 130 


“Ooois t1rveuoev 1) eoBpuTos XOP1s; 

AurrovTes &OTPOTrTOVTES DAAoIwuEvoL 

'Oveiav GAAoiwow EUTIPETIEOT&TNV, 

'looo8evoucov 1îv &runTov ei50TEş 

Zoophv Tpipeyyov ovoiav 5og&louev. 135 


Hinc editur oda nona ex canone iambico in Pentecosten cum paraphrase. 


OVWaWb 


126 “Y5ew] v5eiv O 134 ei807eş] i56res Wa 

Ode 9. Heirm. Xaipoiş, & 5torrowo, HAtos KO XKOUOUO UNTPO- 
1r&pBevov: ărrav yăp OTOua eVoTpogpov Kai evAaAov, PnTopelov 0U 
Suvaroi Uuveiv oe G&&iowos. lAmwyy1ră 5£ oi &Trovei &rras vous, voEîv C0U 
Tov G1r6ppnrov r6nov. “O0ev oe 5ocătouev Kai TIuGuev Owv p6fo kai 
euhafeia. 

trop. 1. [lperrei Upveiv Tv yevvnoaoav Tv (ov 1rapdtvov: HOvn Yăp Ev 
Tais Aoy6o1 Kai Tois OTTĂGYXVOIS AQUTIIS Ekpuwe, kai EPăoTaoe Tov 
Oov Acyov, iarpevovra vovodoav 7rv Tâv &vepoirov puorw. “Os, 
iSpuuevoş kai ka9elouevos vov îv Toiş SeGioiş Opovois Tou Iloarpos, 
e1reuwev hiv 7rv xăpw roă &yiou Ilveuuaros. 

trop. 2. 'Husis, 60015 Errvevosv 1) GIro Osoi pusioa kai Ekxuleioa XApis 
Tou &yiou Ilvevuuaros, AurrovTres, GOTpăTrTovTes, GAhowolevTes 
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&AAoiooow 6evnv kai Trap&B060v, OPOLlOTĂTNV, YIVWOKOVTES, Î00- 
o8ev?j kai Suo5Wvauov CUGAV Tv &HEPIOTOV COPI TPIOVIIGOTATOV 
uiov pvow, 5oâlouev Kai TIuGuEv QUTTIV. 


I in marg. O ovvragis 2—5 evyoTpopov kai... . evlafeia] Tâv âwvBpoorroov 
ati Grras vous ou Buvhoovroi Uuveiv oe &6ioos V 6 in marg. Wa trad. 
loreov 5E 671 TO KAeos ETri T&v Pauuooiwv &KOUOU&TWV EEOIPETWS 
Neyerau &s v To (rporrapico): îeis Bt kAtos oiov &kovopev oUdETIOTE 
iouev. Eipnrou owv kâ&vrava 1rpos T1v Beor6kov 19 unTporrăpBevov 
xAEos. Ti yap dauuooiwTepov &kovoua To unTepa Kai TrapOvov 
TV AUTNV XPNHATICAI; 

5 in marg. O ouvrosas | rperrei] zrpemew V 9-—ro “Os, i5puutvos ... 
8povo's] 8s, xa6nuevos tv Trois 9pâvois V 9 văv] om. Wa rr in marg, 
O ouvragis Zirvevocv] Evtrrveuoev OWaWb | îxxuBeioa correxi ex 
EkxeBeioa codd. 

I3—15 OpoioTrăTmyv ... a'riv] 5o$&louev kai Tiuuev Tîv uiav Tp1ou- 
1ooTrarov puow V 


Text and Image 


CHAPTER 17 


Eros, Literature and the Veroli Casket 


Liz James 


On the lid of the tenth-century Veroli Casket, a group of youths hurl 
stones at Europa as, chased by two women, she rides off on her bull; to 
their right, some naked small boys, erotes or putti, skip through the air 
while a bearded man (Herakles?) plays the Iyre, centaurs play the flute and 
syrinx and three beardless, plump figures stage an ecstatic dance 
(Fig. 17.1). The Casket is decorated on all four sides with similar classicis- 
ing figures, dressed in a version of classical costume, depicted in a neo- 
classical style and ostensibly making up scenes from classical mythology 
(Fig. 17.2). On the front, in the left-hand plaque, an eros eyes up an 
unidentified nude woman through a mask, while another pulls a thorn 
from her foot and her companion, who we think could perhaps be 
Hippolytos or Kastor, holds a rearing horse; next to him, a male figure 
takes a winged horse, surely Pegasus, to drink, while, to the right, a female 
figure, variously identified as Demeter, Persephone, Hekate or Pirene, 
looks on. The Sacrifice of Iphigeneia is easily recognised on the right- 
hand panel, but it nevertheless incorporates two irrelevant figures, usually 
taken to be Asklepios and Hygeia. On one end of the casket, a “boy in a 
basket hovers above Dionysos and his chariot; on the other, an eros lurks 
on top ofan altar garlanded by snakes while another, wearing what appears 
to be a brassiere, rides a sea-monster, in the style of Europa and her bull. 


* “The Veroli Casket (Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 216-1885) is made up of seven ivory 
plaques with figural carving framed by bone rosette strips on a wooden core, with metal handles and 
lock. It is 11.2 cm x 40.5 cm x 16 cm. For more details see, see A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, 
Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X—XII1. Jabrhunderts, 1 Kăsten (Berlin, 1930), no. 21; 
]. Beckwith, 7he Vero/i Casker (London, 1962); and the catalogue entries by A. Cutler, “The Veroli 
Casker in H. Evans and W. Wixom, eds., He Glory of Byzantium: Art and Culture of the Middle 
Byzantine Era AD 843—1261 (New York, NY, 1997), 230-1, no. 153, and A. Fastmond, “The Veroli 
Casket in R. Cormack and M. Vassiliaki, eds., Byzantium 330-1453 (London, 2008), 124 and 397, 
no. 66. A. Cutler, “On Byzantine Boxes”, JWa/, 42 (1984—5), 32—47 is an important introduction to 
boxes and their materials, technique, imagery and subversive elements. I regret having discovered 
P. Chatterjee, “Vision, Transformation and the Veroli Casker, Oxford Art Journal, 36 (2013), 
325—44 too late to include in my discussion. 
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Fig. 17.1 The Veroli Casket, lid and rear, Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
(photograph by O Simon Lane) 





Fig. 17.2 The Veroli casket, front, Victoria and Albert Museum, London (photograph 
by O Simon Lane) 
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On the back, in the left panel erotes kiss and suckle at a female panther, 
another scrambles onto the back of a deer, one more watches on eagle 
back. Then, in the right plaque, an amorous couple (sometimes said to be 
Hippolytos and Phaedra, sometimes Ares and Aphrodite) stand next to 
erotes re-enacting the Rape of Europa, and then, the final image, a little 
putto performs a vulgar sexual act on a horse while above him another eros, 
hovering in mid-air, disappears into a basket, leaving only his naked 
bottom and waving legs visible. 

The images on the Veroli Casket are not unique. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that the artists of ivory and bone caskets worked from a reper- 
toire of images, assembling the boxes in workshops.” Thus Europa appears 
on a single casket panel also in the Victoria and Albert Museum; another 
fellating, eros is depicted on a detached ivory plaque from a casket now in 
the Louvre; the so-called “boy in a basket is known from late antiquity, as 
well as being used in other media, including bone and ivory caskets and a 
twelfth-century silver-gilt perfume brazier now in the Treasury of San 
Marco.” As a group, however, these scenes seem to contradict a traditional 
reading of Byzantine art that perceives it as solemn, devout and sacred; 
they are lively, overtly secular and apparently pagan. So how did the 
Byzantines read and understand them? What comment do they make on 
Byzantium's relationship with its classical past? To discuss these questions, 
I shall move the figures conventionally identified as putti or as erotes away 
from the margins of the casket, where they have often been interpreted as 
offering a mocking or satiric commentary on the action, to centre stage, to 
see whether these classicising figures can help us “read Byzantium”, what 
they might say about the interplay between images and texts, and the role 
of “stories”, whether depicted, written or transmitted orally. 

The imagery on the Veroli Casket has righily been described as 
eclectic!.* Scenes and figures do not appear to form any sort of narrative 
sequence; our expectation that they should is perhaps an irrelevant one, as 
I will discuss later. The identity of many of the figures is not clear, and 


[Să 


On duplicates in ivory and bone and a discussion of the implications for the production of bone and 
ivory boxes, see Cutler, “On Byzantine Boxes”, and A. Cutler, ““Ehemals Wien”: the Pula Casket and 
the Interpretation of Multiples in Byzantine Bone and Ivory Carving, RâmHistMitt, 41 (1999); 
117-238. 

For visual parallels, see Cutler, “Veroli Casket, 230. The Victoria and Albert Museum panel is 
A.541-1910 in the collection; the Louvre panel is discussed and illustrated in A. Guillou and 
]. Durand eds., Byzance er les images (Paris, 1994), 2423, no. 155A (155B shows a “boy in the 
basket); the perfume brazier is described by M. Da Villa Urbani, “Perfume Brazier in the Form ofa 
Domed Building” in Cormack and Vassilaki, eds., Byzantium, 207 and 423, no. 176. 

In the first instance by Cutler, “Veroli Casket, 230. 
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where they can be recognised, what we may perceive as extraneous or 
irelevant iconographic figures and details are also present, most notably in 
the stoning of Europa. Consequently, we struggle to read and make sense 
of it. Erika Simon has, with some justification, interpreted the iconography 
of the Casket in terms of Nonnos' Dionysiaka, suggesting that the confu- 
sion therefore is part of some Dionysiac celebration of pleasure and chaos.” 
Anthony Cutler has seen a comedic element in the decoration of bone and 
ivory caskets and on the Veroli Casket specifically in the parodying of 
ancient coin types in the profile heads on the lid.* Eunice and Henry 
Maguire discussed the humour, irreverence and satiric nature of some of 
the figures and suggested that the humour and the lack of inscriptions on 
the Casket served to disarm the pagan, classicising subject-matter, making 
it palatable for a Christian audience.” Antony Eastmond proposed that the 
images might provide a classical sanction for the more irreverent side of 
court life.” Coupled with the confusing nature of the iconography are 
issues of function — we do not know what the box was used for — and 
patronage — we do not know who commissioned or owned it. More 
information in both these areas would certainly make a difference in our 
reading, of the imagery. As it is, we are left to consider the potential 
meanings of the iconography in something of a void. 

It is, however, an unrealistic expectation that tenth-century Byzantines 
should either have intended or wished to reproduce classical iconography 
precisely. We do know that it was easy for the Byzantines to make up good 
stories explaining the meaning of the images around them.” If they could 
invent stories, then there is no reason that they could not invent images 
too, and even create stories to go with the made-up images. ” That the 
Veroli Casket got the myth of Europa “wrong and that the scenes on it 
cannot be identified may be because the Byzantine audience was not 
interested in reading the “true story as we define it. Instead, the Veroli 
Casket gives an image of a distant world, peopled with figures doing all 


E. Simon, “Nonnos und das Elfenbeinkăstchen aus Veroli”, JDAJ, 79 (1964), 279-336. 

Cutler, “On Byzantine Boxes”, and Cutler, “Veroli Casker'. 

E. D. Maguire and H. Maguire, Orher Icons: Art and Power in Byzantine Secular Culture (Princeton, 
2007), 160. 

Eastmond, “Veroli Casket, 397. 

For examples of these stories, see the Paraszaseis Syntomoi Chronikai: A. Cameron and ]. Herrin, 
eds., Constantinople în the Early Eighth Century: The Parasataseis Syntomoi Chronikai (Leiden, 
1984); and the Parra: T. Preger, ed., Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum (Leipzig, 
1901-7); A. Berger, Accounts of Medieval Constantinople. The Patria (Washington, D. C., 2013). 
' D. Kinney, “The King, the Horse and the Cuckoo: Medieval Narrations of the Statue of Marcus 
Aurelius”, Word and Image, 18 (2004), 372-98. 
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sorts of unlikely things (was Europa being stoned any more unlikely than 
her riding a bull?), one that bore a tangential relationship to classical 
mythology, but a classical mythology that had been filtered through 
centuries of Byzantine Christian culture, in which fidelity to the classical 
original was not terribly important. It may be that the figures on the Veroli 
Casket masquerade as characters from classical myth, shown not as the 
actual characters but playing at being characters." In this context, it is 
conceivable that the iconography of the Veroli Casket was an invented 
iconography to fit an invented story, or perhaps no story at all. Why 
should there be a narrative? Is this our expectation rather than a Byzantine 
one? Instead of a narrative, is the Casketv's imagery developed around a 
specific theme, one in which the erotes play an intrinsic part? 

Small, naked plump boyish figures feature throughout the imagery of 
the Casket, visible in all but one of the panels. ” They are generally 
described in the scholarly literature as “erotes” or as “putti”. These labels 
are confusing. Though the erotes might be expected to be winged and 
carry bows and arrows, as is the traditional iconography of Eros or Cupid, 
those identified in this way on the Veroli Casket tend not to have any such 
attributes. “Putto' is an even more misleading, term. It is clearly anachron- 
istic; it is our tag derived from Renaissance art, and it comes laden with all 
the baggage of that field of study.'* Nevertheless, “erotes' and “putti' are 
often used interchangeably, along with more generic phrases such as “boys 
or “youths', and almost automatically by art historians to describe the 
nude, chubby lads found in a variety of genres of Byzantine art. * 
The choice of word is very often determined less by the appearance of 
the figures and more by the wish of the art historian to establish pagan 
classical models for them. There is a level of vagueness in this: if a classical 
or classicising scene can be identified, then the figures are taken as 
representing the protagonists of that scene; if, however, the figures cannot 
be identified, then, if they are nude and male, they tend to be labelled 


"A. Papagiannaki, “Aphrodite in Late Antique and Medieval Byzantium' in A. C. Smith and 
S. Pickup, eds., Bri//s Companion to Aphrodite (Leiden, 2010), 321-46. Papagiannaki suggests 
that the putti may have been reminiscent of mimes, though it is unclear what tenth-century 
theatrical displays were like: R. Webb, Demons and Dancers: Performance în Late Antiquity 
(Cambridge, MA, 2008). 

The exception is the plaque with the Sacrifice of Iphigeneia on the front right. For the physical 
characteristics of these boys as indicating a form of idealised beauty, see M. Hatzaki, Bezuzy and the 
Male Body în Byzantium: Perceptions and Representations în Art and Text (Basingstoke, 2009), 111. 

See C. Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto (Chapel Hill, NC, 2001). 

See, for example, the index to Maguire and Maguire, Ozher Icons, where “boys/youths”, “eros/erotes' 
and “putti” are cross-referenced. 
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“erotes” or “putti!. * “Eros” tends to be the default position for such images. 
There is a further measure of circularity here for if a figure is perceived as 
profane and comedic, it is more likely to be described in the scholarly 
literature as an eros. As a result, the ways in which and the reasons why 
certain figures are identified as putti or erotes often say more about art 
historians than they do about clear-cut definitions. Indeed, in general, the 
use of the term seems determined less by the appearance of the figure and 
more by the wish of art historians to establish pagan classical models for 
Byzantine works of art. 

Related to concerns about the art historical labelling of such figures is 
the question of how to read them. The erotes depicted on the Veroli 
Casket typify in many ways how these figures have generally been under- 
stood in Byzantine art. Erotes are regularly interpreted as figures that both 
mock and provoke mockery.'“ Their presence in a scene is said to lend an 
air of travesty or satire, especially when that scene is related to classical 
myth, as with the stone-throwers in the Europa scene on the Veroli 
Casket. The presence of figures hurling stones at Europa or performing 
fellatio on a horse shows an inversion of decorum, and this is perceived as a 
typical aspect of erotes. În this context of irreverence and mockery, the 
nudity of the erotes is seen to add to the humour in an almost ribald way, 
creating a shameful pagan image.!” Such figures are also seen as undercut- 
ting pagan imagery through the use of undignified juxtapositions: the “boy 
and the basker pictured next to the Dionysiac procession at the end of the 
casket, for example, or the masked eros and the standing woman on its 
front.'* In these readings, erotes are perceived as located outside the social 
order, threatening or creating disorder; they may invert the natural order, 
but they play out their scenes on the edge of the main drama. ? 


For example, K. Weitzmann, Greek Myrhology în Byzantine Art (Princeton, 1984), 134 and figs. 17 
and 18, where figures are identified as from myth if their actions appear identifiable and as putti if 
not. 

In this context, Dempsey, Renaissance Putto, sees Renaissance putti as representations of fecklessness 
and the joy of infancy with no sense of right or wrong; as perfect symbols for uncontrollable 
sensations and irrational physical and mental alterations that happen unbidden in the body, such as 
sudden fright or being moved by music. 

On nudity as shameful and pagan, see Maguire and Maguire, Orher Icons, 106; for nudity and 
mockery, 109—20. Also on nudity, see B. Zeitler, “Ostentario Genitalium: Displays of Nudity in 
Byzantium! in L. James, ed., Desire and Denial în Byzantium (Aldershot, 1999), 185-204; 
H. Maguire, “Other Icons: the Classical Nude in Byzantine Bone and Ivory Carvings, /Wa/s, 62 
(2004), 9—20. 

For inversion of decorum, Maguire and Maguire, Ozher Icons, 145, 149. Papagiannaki, Aphrodite”, 
242-—6, suggests that the scene of the masked eros and the woman was part ofa theatrical play. 
Maguire and Maguire, Ozer Icons, 160. 
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Interpretations of Byzantine classicism derive from the concept of a 
tenth-century “Macedonian Renaissance”, the period to which most sur- 
viving Byzantine neo-classical art belongs. It has been argued that the tenth 
century saw a conscious renaissance, perhaps led by Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos, a deliberate revival of classical styles and values by 
artists and patrons. ” Although the term 'renaissance” is widely discarded 
now because of its misleading analogy with fifteenth-century humanistic 
Italy and its emphasis on ideas of “genius” and the evolution of art, 
attitudes to the Byzantine classical tradition in art tend still to be domin- 
ated by the legacy of Kurt Weitzmann, who argued that the only good 
Byzantine art was that which could be traced back to a (usually lost) 
classical prototype.”' Classicism in Byzantine art is thus often considered 
in terms of how it reflects Byzantine fidelity, or otherwise, to its classical 
heritage, rather than considering what it might have meant in the Byzan- 
tines' own terms. 

Classicism in tenth-century Byzantine art was not necessarily an indica- 
tor of an interest in the classical past or a return to classical artistic values. 
Rather, as John Hanson has argued, classical style might have been as 
much about the tenth-century present as about the fifth-century BCE past, 
if not more. If so, it is possible to come up with a range of possible 
scenarios in which a classical revival might have served as a way of 
exoticising, art, as was the case with Chinoiserie or Japonaisism in eight- 
centh- and nineteenth-century Britain, or as a means of making it possible 
to show unusual or ilicit subject-matter in an acceptable fashion, as the 
Casket does, making it distinct from “everyday” art. An interest in classical 
art forms may have reflected issues of education, fashion and taste. In the 
case of bone and ivory boxes, which may not have been particularly high- 
status objects, that taste may have been an aspirational taste, the tenth- 
century equivalent of Josiah Wedgwood's jasperware. Similarly, as Cyril 
and Marlia Mango have suggested in the context of cameos, Byzantine 
artists and audiences were concerned with the rich decorative eftect of such 


2 See K. Weitzmann, I/lustrations în Roll and Codex: A Study in the Origin and Method of Text 
Illustration (Princeton, 1947); Weitzmann, Greek Mythology. 

** Weitzmann, I//ustrations în Roll and Codex. ]. Hanson, “The Rise and Fall of the Macedonian 
Renaissance” in L. James, ed., A Companion to Byzantium (Oxford, 2010), 338—50. Beckwith, Vero/i 
Casket, is concerned almost exclusively with the possible classical models for the imagery of the 
Casket. 

** ]. Hanson, Erotic Imagery on Byzantine Ivory Caskets' in James, ed., Desire and Denial, 173—84 
and Hanson, “Rise and Fall'; also H. Maguire, “Epigrams, Art and the “Macedonian Renaissance”, 
DOP, 48 (1994), 105-—15. 
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imagery rather than its iconography. * The classicising imagery of the 
Veroli Casket was perhaps perceived neither as ribald nor pagan, but rather 
glamorous, fashionable and mysterious, not as a copy of antique models 
but images in the manner of the classical world read through the filter of 
Byzantium. 

In this tenth-century context, Constantine of Rhodes' poem on the 
columns and statues of the city is worth considering. * In it, Constantine 
described two classical pagan works of art, the Gigantomachy on the gate 
of the Senate House and the statue of Athena next to it. * He also 
described the Anemodoulion, a monumental bronze weather-vane that 
he ascribed to the time of Theodosios I (379-95) depicting erotes and 
personifications of the winds, classicising and pagan in form, if not actually 
classical.” In Constantine's poem, the gate, brought from the Temple of 
Artemis in Ephesus where it had been made at “the time of the dark error 
of idolatry”, displayed the “errors of the “foolish Hellenes' and was brought 
to the city as “a plaything for the city/and a toy for children and a butt of 
men's laughter',"” while the statue of Athena from Lindos, though beauti- 
ful, was a “deceit created by “madmen”.'* These comments, evoking, as 
they do Eusebios” remarks on the pagan statues brought by Constantine 
I to Constantinople as “toys for the laughter and amusement of the 
spectators, might imply a view of classical art as needing mockery and 
disparagement. ” But the Anemodoulion with its nude erotes, potentially 
just as classical, was described differently. It was a “wonder' and an 
“exceptional! work of sculpture, one greatly admired by the poet.” 
Whether this differentiation represented an awareness of a division 


*3 C. Mango and M. Mundell Mango, “Cameos in Byzantium” in M. Henig and M. Vickers, eds., 
Cameos in Context (Oxford, 1993), 57. 

*4 See L. James, ed., Constantine of Rhodes: On Constantinople and the Church of the IHloly Apostles 

(Farnham, 2012), with a new edition of the Greek text by 1. Vassis. For Constantine the Rhodian, 

also see G. Downey, “Constantine the Rhodian: his Life and Writings in K. Weitzmann, ed., Late 

Classical and Mediaeval Studies în Honor of A. M. Friend, Jr. (Princeton, 1955), 21221. 

Constantine of Rhodes, On Constantinople, ed. James, 26—31.125—62. 

R. Janin, Constantinople Byzantine: developement urbain et repertoire topographique (Paris, 1964), 

100; A. Berger, Untersuchungen zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos (Bonn, 1988), 313—14. 

A reconstruction of the monument is found at www.byzantiumr200.com/tetrapylon.html 

(accessed 22 December 2017). 

*7 Constantine of Rhodes, On Constantinople, ed. James, 28—9.151—2. 

*5 <Errors of the “foolish' Hellenes is at line 147; 'deceit is line 156; and “madmen' line 161. 

*9 FR. Winkelmann, ed., Pusebius Werke. Uber das Leben des Kaisers Konstantin (Berlin, 1975), 108 
(1.543); A. M. Cameron and S. G. Hall, trans., Eusebius: Life of Constantine (Oxford, 1999), 143. 
On disclaimers, see H. Maguire, “The Profane Aesthetic in Byzantine Art and Literature”, DOP, 53 
(1999), 189-205, esp. 204. 

3% Constantine of Rhodes, On Constantinople, ed. James, 30—3.178 and 185-6. 
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between pieces re-used from the pagan world (the Gigantomachy and the 
statue) and a piece made for a Christian emperor, whether Constantine 
was distinguishing between images of the gods and images of personifica- 
tions cannot be proved. However, his two contrasting accounts suggest it 
was the ascription of origin for works of art that determined their classical 
referents in Byzantium, rather than their style. In other words, classicising 
style — the appearance of a work of art — need not have referred to 
paganism in Byzantine minds in the tenth century, but a known classical 
context, such as a supposed original location in a pagan temple, might. If 
so, the iconography of the Veroli Casket, as the work of a Christian artist 
for a Christian patron, may not have been perceived as “pagan” in the same 
way that the Athena of Lindos was and therefore its classicising iconog- 
raphy may not have needed undermining or excusing through a satiric sub- 
text of erotes. 

I£ the erotes were not necessarily mocking figures, then what were they? 
There was a long tradition in Hellenic and Roman art of the depiction of 
the boyish figure of Eros, winged and armed, and of his siblings, Anteros, 
Pothos and Himeros.”' Derivatives of these figures, not always winged and 
not always armed, were portrayed in various media, from stone sculpture, 
notably sarcophagi, and mosaics and painting to smaller-scale bone and 
ivory carvings.'” These nude boys were shown engaged in activities 
ranging from chariot-racing and gladiatorial combats to fishing, and were 
used to represent figures as diverse as the Seasons and Herakles.** They 
could be used in scenes as varied as the bacchic and the funerary, and 
sometimes in both together, as on the fourth-century sarcophagus of 
Constantina now in the Vatican Museum.** They also featured in scenes 


3 See D. K. Hill, “Bacchic Erotes at Tarentum”, Flesperiz, 16 (1947), 248-55, and her remarks at 
255 about problems in the written sources. For Roman putti, the key reference is R. Stuveras, Le 
putto dans art romain (Brussels, 1969). Otherwise there are various discussions of specific 
monuments or motifs (W. Deonna, “Eros jouant avec un masque de Silene, RA, 3 (1916), 
3—256). | am very grateful to Janet Huskisson for her advice. 

See the detailed account of Stuveras, Le puzto. Mosaics include the third-century example from 
Antioch depicting, erotes fishing, now in the Dumbarton Oaks collection: BZ.1940.64 and 
Handbook of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, Harvard University (Washington, D. C., 1967), 
102, no. 346. Sarcophagi include examples such as the Season sarcophagus, also at Dumbarton 
Oaks: BZ.1936.65 and G. M. A. Hanfmann, 7he Season Sarcophagus în Dumbarton Oaks 
(Cambridge, MA, 1951); for bone and ivory carvings, see L. Marangou's catalogue of the Benaki 
Collection, L. Marangou, Bone Carvings from Egypt (Tibingen, 1976). 

See the examples in Stuveras, Le putto; Marangou, Bone Carvings. 

Illustrated, among other places, in ]. Beckwith, Farhy Christian and Byzantine Art (London, 1970, 
2nd edn. 1979), 30, pl. 14. 
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depicting lovers, both adulterous and faithful, and in company with 
Aphrodite.”” "Their images continued to appear in late antique and early 
Christian art, for example in the ambulatory mosaics of Sta Costanza in 
Rome, where they are depicted harvesting grapes, and in ivory and bone 
plaques into at least the seventh century." They have even been under- 
stood as influencing the depiction of angels in Christian art.” 

Textual references to erotes stress their appearance in contexts related to 
love and the experience of love, and this seems to imply that to label the 
figures as “erotes”, they need to be read in a visual context in which 'love 
played a part. În this context of “love”, such figures were not particularly or 
necessarily transgressive or satirical. Rather, as erotes, they depicted the 
forces of love/Love, personified as Eros. Love's forces could be destructive 
and dangerous with the potential to upset the natural order. An epigram in 
the Planudean Anthology concluded, “What shall men's strength avail when 
Love ('Epcos) has stormed heaven and Cypris has despoiled the Immortals 
of their arms!'"* and Moschos described the paradoxes of Eros: “Evil is his 
heart but sweet his speech ... His hands are tiny but they shoot far... All 
about him is savage ... If you catch him, bring him bound and have no 
mercy on him." Digenes Akrites takes the power of love as a central theme, 
able to torture lovers and enslave good sense.*” Love, however, could also 
be depicted in a paradisiacal, sylvan setting. Philostratos” account of a 
“painting! of erotes in his Jmagines locates them in an orchard gathering 
apples, wrestling and hunting a hare, all scenes carrying a double meaning 
in the context of the pursuit of love and creating the image of a playful, 
unrcal world.*" It seems fair to say that the implications of erotes for their 
Hellenistic and Roman audiences involved a perception of the forces of 
love, as the word itself implied. 


3 


a 


Stuveras, Le putto, takes as his subdivisions of categories bacchic, funerary, decorative, genre, Cupid, 
playing games, with Aphrodite, in the divine world and with the sea, ultimately concluding that 
erotes are impossible to pin down as motifs. 

3% Por Sta Costanza, see W. Oakeshott, The Mosaics of Rome (New York, NY, 1967), 61-4; bone 
plaques discussed in Marangou, Bone Carvings. 

Hatzaki, Beau and the Male Body în Byzantium, L11—15. 

Planudean Anthology, no. 214: text and trans. in W. R. Paton, ed., The Greek Anthology (London, 
1915), vol. v, 286-7 

Moschos in the Greek Anzhology, IX, 440; Paton, ed., Greek Anthology, vol. 11, 2447 

+9 E. M. Jeftreys, ed. and trans., Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 
2004), 44—5 (G nr.1-8) and 86-7 (G 1v.342). 

A. Fairbanks, ed., Phi/ostratus the Elder and the Younger, Imagines; Callistratus, Descriptions (New 
York, NY, 1969), 20-9 (Imagines 1.6). The translation uses “cupid' as the translation for eros in this 
passage, as also at 64—9 (Imagines 1.16), reserving Eros for the god of love. 
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What then of Byzantine views? Constantine of Rhodes account of the 
Anemodoulion describes it as 


a four-legged structure full of wonder, fitted with four brazen sides 
adorned on all sides both with carved creatures 

and tendrils bursting with fruits and small pomegranates. 
Naked Erotes entangled in vines 

stand there smiling sweetly 

and laughing from on high at those below; 

in contrast, other youths, kneeling, 

blow out the winds through bronze trumpets, 

one the west wind, and again another the south. 

At the summit of this, a monstrous creature made of bronze 
with bronze wings being blown around 

depicts the sharp blasts of the winds, 

all the gales that blow towards the city." 


Constantine, of all tenth-century Byzantine writers, might have had some 
claim to knowing how the classical world had spoken of Eros and erotes for 
he was almost certainly Redactor ] of the Pa/afine Anthology and thus 
familiar with many of the epigrams on eros contained within it.” 

The thirteenth-century author Niketas Choniates also described the 
erotes on the Anemodoulion. It appears first in his 7/story as a monument 
near to which Andronikos | Komnenos erected a statue of himself. Here, it 
is described as a four-sided bronze monument on which nude erotes were 
represented pelting one another with apples.** Choniates gives a longer 


+ Constantine of Rhodes, On Constantinople, ed. James, 30-3.185—99. 


GyaAuaTroupyâv Epyov EEnpnuEvov, 
TeTpaoKEAEs TExvaoua favyuaTros 1TA£oV, 
rheupoiis xaAxcis TETpOAo1 Ko6NpuoouEvov 
(wons Te 1TĂ&OTOiîs 1râ&vTo0ev KekaOuEvov 
BAaoToio1 KapTr&v Kai poioKov EUTTĂEOIS. 
Tupvoi T "EpooTes EuTIAOKEVTES GUTTEAOIS 
EoTăOw OUTOU TTpooyEGVTES TIMEpwoS 
kai Tois k&TooBev EyyeAGvTes Upo8ev 
oi T ErroxA&lovTes EuTTOAwW vEoL 
OGAÂTTIyEL XAAKAÂS TTPOOPUOGOIV GVENOUS, 
Ltpupov &AAos, &ĂAos au Tr&Âw v6Tov. 
"Eg' ourrep We xaAKxoowv8eTov TEpoş 
TITEPUEL XOAKOĂS TTPOOPUOWUEVOV KUKĂW 
1voăs Ayeias ioypagpei Tâv GwvEuwov, 
doas &îjroi 1Tpoopuoow £is 170. 

4 Downey, “Constantine the Rhodian'; A. D. E. Cameron, 7Pe Greek Anthology from Meleager to 
Planudes (Oxtord, 1993); M. D. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres: Texts 
and Contexts (Vienna, 2003), vol. 1, 116-17. 

+4 ].-L. van Dieten, ed., Niketae Choniatae. Historia (Berlin, 1975), 332—3. 
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description in his account of the monuments destroyed by the Crusaders 
after the Sack of Constantinople in 1204: 


Every melodious bird singing its spring songs was carved there, farmers” 
labouzrs, pipes and milk-pails, bleating sheep and bounding lambs were 
depicted there. Also the open sea was spread out and schools of fish could 
be seen, some being caught and some overcoming the nets and dashing free 
back into the deep sea. Groups of two and three Erotes [were there], armed 
against each other, naked of clothing, being hit by and throwing apples, and 
shaking with sweet laughter. This four-sided object, ending in a pointed 
form like a pyramid, had a female figure suspended from above which 
turned round with the first stirrings of the winds whence it was called a 
wind slave [Anemodoulion].” 


The two accounts share similarities: the Anemodoulion was a pyramid 
with bronze sides, adorned with carvings and a female figure atop the 
whole. However, Choniates adds additional details: birds, animals and fish; 
labouring figures; and erotes pelting each other with apples. Both authors 
give a picture of naked, laughing erotes, entangled in vines or pelting one 
another with apples.*“ The nudity of the erotes is not described in a 
negative, shameful or mocking fashion; there is no sense of slapstick 
humour or travesty or disorder. These are not transgressive, satiric figures, 
but joyous and playful ones, like those of Philostratos. Nor do the erotes 
conspicuously undercut pagan imagery. Indeed, the reverse may be true. 
Choniates” scene of apple-throwing erotes was one with a respectable 
classical precedent in Philostratos, a precedent that underlined the erotes 
as personifications of the forces of love.*” 

For both writers, the Anemodoulion glorified and beautified Constan- 
tinople. Constantine's Anemodoulion is one of his seven wonders. Choni- 
ates” text is, in part, an elegy for the lost glories of Constantinople, one in 
which the knowledge and appreciation of the Byzantines for their art is 
contrasted with the brute ignorance of the Latins, and where images from 
the past, which are actually a mixture of classical and late antique, are seen 


+ Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, 648-9, trans. by B. Bjarnholt and used with her permission 
and my emendments. 

See also Maguire and Maguire, Oer Icons, 119. 

Philostratos, ed. Fairbanks, 20-9 (/magines, 1.6). Philostratos explains the relationships between the 
scenes of erotes that he describes and different types and stages of love, though Choniates does not. 
"The resemblance to Philostratos does not include textual similarities of vocabulary beyond “erotes' 
and “mela'. Another Byzantine source to mention erotes is Nikephoros Basilakes' prosopoiiz of the 
gardener and the cypress tree, where the gardener can imagine his apples in a painting being 
collected by erotes. See A. Pignani, ed., Niceforo Basi/ace. Progimnasmi e monodie (Naples, 1983), 
225-8 and 364-6. | am grateful to Ruth Webb for this observation. 
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as vital parts of the Byzantines' own Roman heritage.** The statues 
described by Choniates serve as manifestations of civilisation, learning 
and culture against the brutal destructiveness of the uncultured and 
unlettered barbarian westerners. "This art was a symbol of the values and 
beauties of his world rather than any comment on the classical past. In the 
context of civic pride and culture that both Constantine and Choniates 
imply, it seems implausible that the erotes were perceived as harbingers of 
disorder and chaos. 

Later literary texts offer a similar sense of the place of the erotes in 
Byzantium. In Manganeios Prodromos twelfth-century poem describing 
the sebastokratorissa Eirene's tent, the tent is said to be decorated with 
erotes playing music, with satyrs, nereids and muses joining in the dance, 
and with birds and foxes playing and dancing too.*” These erotes must be 
close to the erotes of the Anemodoulion, for the sebastokrazorissa s tent was 
surely not a place for subversive, comedic or even indecorous imagery, 
especially in the light of what is known of Eirene."” It is hard to imagine 
that the satyrs and erotes were shown seducing horses on the tent; it is 
easier to conceive of them as involved in the sort of dancing shown to the 
right of the Rape of Europa on the Veroli Casket. Prodromos' description 
fits the pattern of erotes “having a good time! but it also creates a fantasy 
scene peopled by mythological figures, a setting like that of Philostratos 
and of the Anemodoulion, a 'looking-glass world” set in a classical land- 
scape.”! The account of the imagery of the tent also echoes the theme of 
love in its various manifestations: the erotes are one indication; the satyrs 
too may have illustrated the power Eros had over gods and humans alike."” 
This imaginary, pseudo-classical world of the Casket and of the tent has a 


+3 A. Cutler, “The De Signis of Nicetas Choniates: a Reappraisal', AJA, 72 (1968), 113—18. For the 
Byzantines as Romans, see A. Kaldellis, Fe//enism în Byzantium: The Transformation of Greek 
Identity and the Reception of the Classical Tradition (Cambridge, 2007). 

]. C. Anderson and M. ]. Jeftreys, “The Decoration of the Sebastokratorissa's Tent, Byzantion, 64 
(1994), 8—18. Anderson and Jeffreys make comparisons between the text and ivory boxes to show 
similarities in iconography across media, but they do not comment specifically on the presence of 
the erotes, except to suggest that they represent children (16). See also Margaret Mullett's 
contribution to this volume. 

On Eirene, her piety and personality, see E. M. Jeffreys, “The Sevastokrazorissa Eirene as a Literary 
Patroness: the Monk Iakovos', JOB, 32 (1982), 63—71, and M. ]. Jeffreys and E. M. Jeffreys, “Who 
was Eirene the Sevastokratorissa?, Byzantion, 64 (1994), 40-68. 

5 M.E. Mullett, “The Classical Tradition in the Byzantine Letter in M. E. Mullett and R. Scott, eds., 
Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham, 1981), 75, uses 'looking-glass world and 
“classical landscape” in the context of Byzantine letters but notes that an artificial classical world 
should not be confined to epistolography. 

Anderson and Jeffreys, “Sebastokratorissa 's Tent, 16, citing an image in the eleventh-century copy 
of the Cynegetica, Venice, Marc. gr. 479, fol. 33. 
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further literary parallel, for the twelfth-century romances set up a very 
similar sort of perception of a lost classicising past in which Hysmine and 
Hysminias live in Aulikomis and Eurykomis, and Hysminias can be sent as 
a herald for the festival of Zeus. Just as the romances created a classicising 
fantasy, hazily reminiscent of the classical past, so too do the classicising 
images of the Veroli Casket."* 

Although no actual images of figures identified as erotes survive from 
the art of the twelfth century, the romances also reveal that aspect of the 
erotes apparent in Philostratos and the epigrams of the Pa/atine and 
Planudean Anthologies: the disturbing power of Eros. Eros as god of love 
was used by Christian writers as an allegory of love, and both eros and zgape 
could express the positive and negative qualities of love.”* As Paul Magda- 
lino has shown, King Eros was the ruler of physical love, and eros was not a 
wishy-washy emotion but a physical sexual passion, the love that perhaps 
dared not speak its name in Byzantium, but which was nevertheless very 
much alive in the romances.”” In Rhodanbe and Dosikles, Eros shoots his 
arrows to enflame; in Drosi//4 and Charikles, Eros speaks to love and the 
burning pains of love; in Flysmine and FHysminias, erotes are used most 
explicitly of all, dancing, sporting and teaching games of love. It is in 
Hysmine and Hysminias that a painting ot King Eros is described: naked, 
with wings instead of feet, holding a torch and a bow, and with a two- 
edged sword, he seems a composite of a pagan genius and a Christian 
angel.” He is served by Day and Night and surrounded by the months. 
Eros and the erotes are not comic, mocking figures here. King Eros is all- 
powerful and needs to be taken very seriously indeed. In the romances, 
scorning love, or underestimating its power, ends in tears, heartbreak, 
separation, kidnap and danger. Elsewhere, Elizabeth Jeftreys has 


As Elizabeth Jeftreys notes in her translation and commentary on Hysmine and Hysminias. | am very 
grateful to her for allowing me to read and use her translations of the three novels, Rhozan:be and 
Dosiles, Drosilla and Charikles and Hysmine and Hysminias, now published as Four Byzantine Novels 
(Liverpool, 2012), and for her thoughts on erotes. Cutler, “On Byzantine Boxes, 46, makes a 
similar association, as does Hanson, “Erotic Imagery”, 1812. 

54 “Love! in A. Kazhdan et al., eds., ODB (Oxford, 1991), vol. n, 12545; A. M. Cameron, Sacred 
and Profane Love: Thoughts on Byzantine Gender in L. James, ed., Women, Men and Eunuchs: 
Gender în Byzantium (London, 1997), 1-23, esp. 8-12 on the appropriation of eros by Christian 
authors. 

C. Cupane, “Eros Basileus: la figura di Eros nel romanzo bizantino d'amore, Azzi dell” Academia di 
Scienze, Lettere e Arti di Palermo, 33 (1973—4), 243—97; P. Magdalino, “Eros the King and the King 
of Amours: Some Observations on “Hysmine and Hysminias”, DOP, 46 (1992), 197-204. 
FHysmine and FHysminias, ed. Jeftreys, 188—90 (u.7.2—11.3); Hatzaki, Beauzy and the Male Body, 
111-15. On descriptions of art in the novels, see P. Chatterjee, “Viewing and Description in 
Hysmine and Hysminias: the Fresco of the Virtues”, DOP, 67 (2013), 209-25. 
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commented on a poem by Manganeios Prodromos describing the brocade 
dress as worn by the young granddaughter of the sebastokratorissa Firene 
with a pattern of archers with arrows pointing to her breast and thigh, and 
suggested that these archers should be seen as erotes."” 

It was surely erotes such as these that the twelfth-century canonist 
Theodore Balsamon fulminated against in his comment on Canon 
100 of the Council of Trullo: “[Clertain persons who were consumed by 
erotic desires and were indifterent to their manner of life represented erotes 
and other abominable things on panels and on walls and in other media, 
so that they might satisfy their carnal desires by the sight of them."”* 
Balsamon's comment suggests that such images existed outside the roman- 
ces and, as John Hanson has previously argued, there seems no reason not 
to read eros as passion into the imagery of ivory and bone caskets.'” Love, 
as an unbridled sexual force, might very well cause individuals to act in 
unmannerly ways, just as eftectively as Dionysiac excess. 

However, erotes also feature in written sources about another facet of 
love, namely marriage. Menander Rhetor's treatises on rhetoric influenced 
Byzantine authors of all periods. In his account of the epithalamion, the 
wedding speech, Menander emphasised the place of erotes: in the prooe- 
mion, as a “pleasing thought appropriate to the subject; and in the 
description of the bridal chamber, where they wait, “their bows drawn, 
stringing their arrows, the tips ready smeared with the ointment of desire”. 
Menander also notes that Eros himself should be present throughout the 
speech.“ Erotes seem to have been present at Byzantine weddings as 
diverse as the double wedding of the sons of Anna Komnene and Nike- 
phoros Bryennios, and the z/ventus looking like a wedding, procession of 
the governor of Boleron in the satirical vwelfth-century poem, Timarion.”" 

Hellenic and Roman sources imply that the term “erotes” was used in the 
literal sense as a reference to eros, love, and to Eros, the god of love, rather 
than as a generic iconographic descriptors. When Greek and Byzantine 


57 Poem 56: E. M. Jefreys, “The Depiction of Female Sensibilities in the Twelfth Century in 
C. Angelidi, ed., Byzantinm Matures: Choices, Sensitivities and Modes of Expression (Eleventh to 
Fifteenth Centuries) (Athens, 2004), 73—85. 

5% 'T. Balsamon, ed., Scholion on Canon 100 of the Quinisext Council, trans. in C. Mango, Art of the 
Byzantine Empire: Sources and Documents (Toronto, 1974), 234. 

39 This is a key part of the argument of Hanson, “Erotic Imagery.. 

s D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson, eds., Menander Rhetor (Oxford, 1981), 135-47 (VI 
Epithalamium.399.11-405.14). It was Margaret Mullett who pointed out this aspect of the 
erotes to me. 

*: “Theodore Prodromos, “Epithalamion for the Sons of the Most Blessed Caesar in P. Gautier, ed., 
Nicephore Bryennios. Histoire (Brussels, 1975), 3409-55; R. Romano, ed., Timarione (Naples, 1974), 
175—85. | am grateful to Margaret Mullett for these references. 
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sources use the word “erotes', they do not mean little tubby winged boys. 
Rather, they invoke the forces of love and the power of Eros. Conse- 
quently, should we wish to identify figures as erotes, then they should be 
explored in a context of love in its various manifestations. Paula Nuttall 
has suggested that the imagery used on fifteenth-century wood and bone 
“gaming” boxes combines and layers different aspects of love, from the 
courtly and romantic, to the physical and sexual, and marital and procre- 
ative, as well as making fun of Western chivalric traditions of love. Her 
model is one that can be applied to the Veroli Casket.“” In the case of the 
Casket, the plump, naked boys can be seen as personifications of eros, as 
erotes, because a narrative of the different aspects of love can be con- 
structed. around the imagery of the Casket, from marriage to carnality. 
Marriage as a theme, as Simon recognised, is clearly suggested by elements 
of the iconography, ranging from the wreath-bearing, eros at the front 
right, via Iphigeneia (who believed she was brought to the altar to be 
married), Europa, the amorous couples and the Dionysiac elements.“ 
A symbolic interpretation of Europa, her bull and the stone-throwers in 
this context is not impossible — a suggestion about the dangers of unregu- 
lated passion and the risks of unbridled love. Erotic love may be further 
indicated by the overtly sexual elements of the Casket. As Averil Cameron 
has suggested, the level of anxiety about sexual activity in Byzantium 
implied a very high awareness of sex and desire, and of sex as a potential 
challenge to the social order.“* Certainly scenes of bestiality, forbidden by 
canon law, may serve as a warning of the indecent power of love, its 
transgressive, lurking dangers. But erotic love, which epithalamia recog- 
nised as an aspect of marriage, may also be made 'safe” in visual terms 
through the employment of erotes and animals. In this setting, an eros 
engaging with a horse might be seen as pure fiction, where the image of a 
man and a woman involved in physical relations might be impossible to 
portray because too indecent or indecorous. And this is not to exclude the 
elements of humour and buffoonery that may be present on the Casket, for 
they serve to poke fun at love and the disorderly effects of love: marital love 


2 P. Nuttall, “Dancing, Love and the Beautiful Game: a New Interpretation ofa Group of Fifteenth- 
century “Gaming” Boxes, Renaissance Studies, 24 (2010), 119-41. My thanks to Michelle 
O'Malley for this suggestion. 

3 Simon, “Nonnos'. Whether the stone throwers can be seen as parodying the apple-throwing erotes is 
an interesting suggestion raised by one of the readers of this chapter. 

* A. M. Cameron, “Desire in Byzantium: the Ought and the Is in L. James, ed., Desire and Denial în 
Byzantium (Aldershot, 1999), 205—14. 
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may itself be both depicted and parodied in the scenes of Europa and the 
erotes playing at being Europa, even Eros himself mocked. 

Although this may seem to bring us full circle, 1 would suggest that 
where the mocking aspects of profane, classicising art in Byzantium have 
often been stressed as sinister and derogatory, the Veroli Casket, the 
Anemodoulion and the romances suggest a different reading, one offering 
more fun and a remarkably anxiety-free approach to enjoying classicism in 
the Byzantine world. They allow us to see that art could create imaginary 
worlds and that images did not always need to be grounded in some form 
of reality, whether of the actual world around the Byzantines or ofa set of 
identifiable classicising scenes. Art could tell “good stories” as well as 
literature. But the erotes of the images and texts alike may also offer us 
an entry to the Byzantine way of love. One thing that Philostratos” text 
makes clear is the potential significance of love revealed by almost every 
aspect of the iconography in a scene depicting erotes. If the erotes really 
did personify love in its various manifestations, then objects such as the 
Casket which depict them offer us the chance to decipher one of the least- 
understood facets of the Byzantine world: its view of love, especially 
human love. 


Further Reading 


The main textual source is: L. James, ed., Constantine of Rhodes. On 
Constantinople and the Church of the Holy Apostles, including a Greek 
edition by I. Vassis (Farnham, 2012). Studies include: P. Chatterjee, 
“Vision, Transformation and the Veroli Casket, Oxford Art Journal, 36 
(2013), 325—44; A. Cutler, “On Byzantine Boxes”, /Wa/s, 42/43 (19845), 
32-47; E. D. Maguire and H. Maguire, Ozher Icons: Art and Power în 
Byzantine Secular Culture (Princeton, N], 2007). 
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Object, Text and Performance în Four 
Komnenian lent Poems 


Margaret Mullett 


The occasional poetry of the Komnenian era can often appear artisanal: the 
verses were commissioned at the same time as the icon or veil or goblet 
they would grace, or the lines were penned to accompany a letter and 
amuse the recipient. The temptation is to assume they were also banal. Yet 
few of these poems were either transparent or innocent: repeated readings 
were necessary to appreciate their full significance. In this reading of four 
such poems I attempt to show how a structural analysis of a single poem 
can help complex considerations of what an artefact described in the poem 
might have looked like, and so cast light on the relationship of text and 
image. | also attempt to show how the parallelism of two pairs of poems 
suggest issues of reception (the viewing of inscribed lines, or the perform- 
ance of others). The poems, which have the unusual subject-matter of 
courtly campaign tents, may be seen, as a group, to play with, and retreat 
from, ideas of tents as the potential place of politically subversive behaviour 
by members of the Byzantine elite. 

In 1994, Michael Jeffreys and Jeffrey Anderson published an article 
entitled “The Decoration of the Sebastokratorissas Tent,' in which Jef- 
freys edited two poems of Manganeios Prodromos relating to the time 
when the Sebastokratorissa Firene forcibly accompanied her brother-in-law 
Manuel 1 es zo îaxeidion,” on campaign, and Anderson attempted a 


" ]. C. Anderson and M. ]. Jeffreys, “The Decoration of the Sebastokrazorissas Tent, Byzantion, 64 
(1994), 8-18. 

* M. ]. Jeffreys and E. M. Jeffreys “Who was Eirene the Sevastokratorissa”, Byzantion, 64 (1994), 
40-68; E. M. Jeffreys, “The Sevastokratorissa Firene as Literary Patroness: the Monk Iakovos”, JOB, 
32 (1081), 241—56; E. M. Jeftreys, “The Sebastokratorissa Irene as Patron” in L. Theis et al., eds., 
Female Founders în Byzantium and Beyond, 60 (Vienna, 2014), 177-94; see also K. Barzos, 'H 
yevea?oyla râv Kouwnvâv (Thessalonike, 1984), vol. 1, 361-78. On the concept see M. ]. Jeftreys, 
“Manuel Komnenos' Macedonian Military Camps: a Glamorous Alternative Court? in ]. Burke and 
R. Scott, eds., Byzantine Macedonia. Identity, Image and History (Melbourne, 2000), 18491. My 
indebtedness to the work of the honorands of this volume is clear from these first two footnotes — but 
it goes far beyond that. 
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reconstruction of her tent, using ivory boxes but also an image from the 
Marciana Kynegetika.” Subsequently Anthony Kaldellis discussed the first 
poem (145) as an example of the Komnenian third sophistic,* and I have 
used it in a piece on muses for a Paris volume on hidden messages and 
audiences.” Kaldellis describes it as “mentioning graces, cupids and their 
like in virtually every line with an almost suffocating effect.” In the Paris 
article 1 saw it as an important point in Byzantine thinking about literary 
inspiration, the point when Muse becomes Patroness or Patroness becomes 
Muse of Muses: in fact she becomes Kalliope, the Muse of heroic poetry, 
and the Muse of Eirene's relatives Isaac Komnenos and Anna Komnene.” 
Subsequently | have seen it as even more important, with implications for 
imperial ceremony," for story-telling,” and for experiencing the Byzantine 
text,” but perhaps we should start with the poem itself. 


145 


Eis 1nv oBaororparoprocav, Erri Ti onvîi auris [a Săpopa 
EXOUON EVTETUTIOHEVA 


AzoTrowo, HOUOA TGV MOUOGV, &KPOTTOMS TOU KGAĂACUS, 
Tă 11podupă& 00u Tîjs OKNVIIS TTETĂNPOVTAL XAPITOV. 


Ps-Oppian, Kynegerika, Marc gr. Z 139, fol. 2v, in I. Spatharakis, The J/lustrazions of the Cynegetica 

in Venice: Codex Marcianus Graecus Z 139 (Leiden, 2004), Fig. 4. 

* A. Kaldellis, Fle/lenism în Byzantium: The Transformation of Greek Identity and the Reception of the 
Classical Tradition (Cambridge, 2007), 245. 

* M. Mulletr, “Whose Muses? 'T'wo Advice Poems Artribured to Alexios 1 Komnenos in P. Odorico, 
ed., La face cachee de la litterature byzantine. Le texte en tant que message immădiat (Paris, 2012), 
195—220. 

* Kaldellis, FZe/enism, 245. 

For Anna as tenth muse (but the author of an A/exiz4) see Theodore Prodromos, “Epithalamion for 

the Sons of the Most Blessed Caesar, in P. Gautier, ed., Nicephore Bryennios. Eistoire (Brussels, 

1975), 341-55; for Isaac and Kalliope, see Theodore Prodromos poem in W. Hârandner, ed., 

Theodoros Prodromos. EHistorische Gedichte (Vienna, 1974), 297 (xu.36-—9). Isaac himself claims to 

have written epic verse in his typikon for the Kosmosoteira, L. Petit, ed., “Typikon du monastere de 

la Kosmosotira pres d'Aenos (1152), IRAȚK, 13 (1908) (ch. 106), 69; K. N. Papazoglou, ed., 

Tumuov loaaniovu A?eţiou Kouvmvou ms Movris Oeorânou ms Koouoowreipos (1151/52) 

(Komotene, 1994); ]. P. Thomas and A. C. Hero, eds., Byzantine Monastic Foundation 

Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving  Founders” Toypika and  Testaments 

(Washington, D. C., 2000), vol. 1, 801—44. 

M. Mullett, “Tented Ceremony: Ephemeral Performances under the Komnenoi in A. Beihammer, 

S. Constantinou and M. Parani, eds., Courz Ceremonies and Rituals of Power în the Medieval 

Mediterranean (Leiden, 2013), 487-513. 

M. Mullert, “Performing Court Literature in Medieval Byzantium: Tales Told in Tents in M. A. 

Pomerantz and E. Birge Vitz, eds., In ze Presence of Power: Court and Performance în the Pre- 

Modern Middle East (New York, NY, 2017), 121—41. 

M. Mullett, “Experiencing the Byzantine Text, Experiencing the Byzantine Tent in M. Jackson and 

C. Nesbitt, eds., Experiencing Byzantium (Farnham, 2013), 269-91. 
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"EpcoTes 1rAnrrouow xop56s, oryîi Kidapo5ovow, 
Sokoto1 Trai(ew O&TUPOL, OKUPTGOIW ÎTTTTOKPE&TAL, 
oi uoUooi ovyxwpevouoi, 1rn6%01 vnpni6ss, 
&pvwiBes UrrepirrrovTrou, KuvnyeTrovow &oi 

Tis lvâkîjs T& XpUGEA TITNVĂ CUVOVATITĂVTA. 

“O XpUGOTITEPUG WITTOAKOS, TOU KOAACUS 6 AUxVviTNS; 
1rpos Thv xpuotav ou&poy5ov pile! T&v Tawovowv, 
oi 1TpOs ToVs yaupous &pvidos Kai TE 1TTEp6v TOV KUKAOV- 
Tv TOU XPUOOU XĂWPOTNTA TV EV TOiS HETOPPEVOIS 
ovvavTrirapaTi0no kai ouuTrapadEIKVUEI. 
AAoorrekes ai 1rovnpoi Tous 66Aous EKATroUGAL 

TĂ AUpa TIPOOGVEXOUOIW, SPXOUVTOL TIPOS KIOăpav. 
Tis ovv £is TO 1TpoTEiXIOuO Ko Tv AVĂGIAV TAVTNV 
ouk Gari6%v korarrioyfj Koi uădAov &1ropNoEI; 

"Av yăp £is TO TIPOOKT]VLov ai XGPiTEs TOCAUTAL, 
1ro0ov AoIrrov v Tf oknvî Tîis x&piros To 0ouua, 
Tis &TTOAVTOS Ko Măs Kati TTPOTNS TV XOPITOV; 
"EpooTes E&co 1railouoiw, EposTes Ev5ov &AAoi, 
OUXEvas VTrokAivouo1 kai yOvu Tfj SeoTroivn, 

ETTi TO SOUĂKOTEPOV UTTOOXNUATIONEVTES. 

Kai x&pis oou Tais X&p1o1 Kai Tolis UTTEPOXOIS COU 
xai 6050 Tais X&p1o1 Kati TOS KOOUNUAOI OU: 
"Epwos EpooTov 1rEPnvos, X&pis xapiToov EPUS, 
Ceiphv oephvov yEyovos, uoioa uovoGv Epăwns: 
OUK Exeis GwTe6EtTaow eră dvnrâv yuvaiwov. 

MeT& MOUOGV O£ TTPOOKUVĂ, TIuG VETĂ OEIPVvoV, 
uET& XapiTov oEBouon, Tofis GOPOIs 0E OUVETITO; 
ue” “Hpas, ueră Otm5os, peT& Tv oupavicov- 
tppwoo, x&pis kai oeaphv kai uoioa KaAMOTrn. 


In Michael Jeftreys' translation, this reads: 


To the Sebastokratorissa, on her tent which had different animals depicted 


on it 


IO 


My lady, Muse of Muses, akropolis of beauty, 

The porch of your tent is filled with delights. 

Cupids are plucking strings and quietly strumming the kithara, 
Satyrs seem to play, centaurs gambol, 

The muses join in the dance, the nereids are leaping, 
Birds fly above, wbhile others hunt 

the golden birds of India which fly together. 

The gold-feathered parrot, jewel of beauty, 

vies with the golden emerald of the peacocks, 

And with those proud birds and the circle of their feathers 
contrasts and makes comparisons together 


with the freshness of the gold upon their backs. 
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Cunning foxes, abandoning their wiles, 
devote themselves to the yre, dance to the kithara. 

15 Who then could look at this porch and curtain 

and not be amazed, in fact dumbfounded? 

For if the delights in the entrance are so great, 

How great must be the marvel of delight inside the tent, 
She who is absolutely unique and first of the graces? 

20 Cupids play outside while inside there are other cupids 
submitting with bent necks on bended knee to their mistress, 
taking on a more servile aspect. 

And thanks be to your Graces and your supremacy, 
And glory to your brilliance and the virtues that adorn you. 

25 You were born cupid of cupids and grace of graces, 
you have become siren of sirens, you have proved muse of muses. 
You cannot be compared with mortal women. 

I revere you with the muses, I honour you with the sirens, 
I do reverence to you with the graces, I link you with the hours, 

30 with Hera, with Thetis, with the immortals. 

Greetings, grace and siren and muse Kalliope!'* 


So is this a poem with a suffocating and indiscriminate scattering of 
mythological figures and hybrids?'* 1 suggest rather that it is a neat and 
highly structured little poem with sophisticated ring composition — a 
technique recently made fashionable again by Mary Douglas.'* The first 
half deals with the tent, the second with its lady (Fig. 18.1). Each half 
divides into two: the section on the tent divides into mythological animals 
dancing, birds and foxes playing and displaying; the section on the lady 
divides into a tableau of her in state with cupids, and a section demon- 
strating that she cannot be compared to mortal women, only to muses and 
hours, graces and sirens and the goddesses Thetis, queen of the Nereids 
and mother of Achilles, and Hera, queen of the Olympians. The beginning 
of a section is thrice signalled by the erozes, who open IA, 11A and 11B. 
An outer ring opens with the invocation “Despoina, mousa ton mouson, 
Lady, Muse of Muses' and closes with mousz Kal/iope. And the poem is 
built on a central chiasmus. The mythological and hybrid musicians of 
IA come full circle with the elaborate mythological compliments of 11B; 
the display of the golden birds of India, the parrots and peacocks in 
1B meet the central tableau of the lady in state with cupids falling before 
her in 11A (20—2) that is at the heart of the poem. The first section, the 
tent, has its own ring; the strings and kithara of line 3 are picked up again 


"* Anderson and Jeffreys, “Sebastokratorissa's Tent, 11-13. "> Kaldellis, Fle/lenism, 245. 
"3 M. Douglas, Thinking în Circles: An Essay on Ring Composition (New Haven, CT, 2007). 
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Greeting line 1 
1 The tent of the sebastokratorissa: A mythological animals playing and dancing 2-5 
B birds and foxes flying, displaying and dancing 6-14 
Transition: who, having seen the text, would not want to see the lady? 15-19 
n The lady of the tent: A tableau of the lady displayed in state 20-24 
B she can be compared only to immortal women 25-30 
Greeting line 31 


Fig. 18.1 Table showing the basic structure of the poem (O Margaret Mullett) 


Muse of Muses, 


I: Tent__2=14 II: Lady (first of Graces) 20-31 

A:  Cupids pluck, strum kithara A: Cupids outside and in 
Satyrs play, Centaurs gambol fall before her 20-24 
Muses dânce, Nereids leap 2-5 

B: golden birds of India fly B: born Cupid of Cupids, (Grace of Graces 
Parrot became Siren ot Sirens,Muse of Museş 
Peacock ___cannot be compareeit6- mortal women 


“ revere with Musesfhonour with Sirens 
reverence with/Graces link with Hours 
Hera, Thetis, immortals 25-30 


Foxes dance to lyre and kithara- 6-14 


Transition Who would not look in? 15-19 
Greetings, Grace, Siren, Muse Kalliope 31 


Fig. 18.2  Analytical diagram of the poem (O Margaret Mullett) 


in the lyre and kithara of line 14. There is also in the tent section 1 a refrain 
of dance: the muses and nereids dancing in the last line of1A at line ș are 
picked up by the foxes dancing in the last line of 1B, line 14. The second 
section, that of the Lady, also has its refrain: the graces in the first line of 
IIA are picked up by the graces in the first line of 11B. And an extended 
chiasmus in 11 connects Muse, Siren, Grace to Grace, Siren, Muse, all 
synonyms for the lady. A smaller chiasmus in 11B, lines 25-7, Siren: 
Muse:: Muse: Siren includes in line 26 the key message of 11B: she cannot 
be compared to any mortal woman (Fig. 18.2). 

So the poem carefully frames a vision of the Lady in state, attended by 
immortals and golden birds, by dance and music. She is the lady of love, 
Thetis, whose celebrity wedding attracted all the immortals, and the 
mother of a warrior-hero, but she is also Hera, queen of the Olympians, 
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wife of Zeus. It is a very imperial vision, with the tableau of proskynesis at 
its heart. It is a safe vision, in that it is peopled not by plotting courtiers but 
by the prancing hybrids'* and scampering cupids,'* who signal frivolity 
and lack of seriousness in narrative, rhetorical and satirical texts of the 
period,' but it makes its own claims, perhaps comforting to a lady 
compelled to accompany the emperor on campaign. ” 
But the poem is one of a pair. And comfort — though perhaps not 

safeness — disappears if we read the follow-up poem, number 146: 

ToU aUToU £is TO AUTO 

“Orrorav î60% Tăş OKNVĂS TES TTETTNyuEVAS TOUTAS 

KEXOAGOUEVOS ETTi YÎS Kati HETATINYVUHEVAS, 

Thv 1rpookorpov Aoyilouoi ToY Biou Trapoikiov 

kai Tv oknvhv ToU owouaTos Tv peraTiBeutvnv. 

By the same on the same 

These tents which are now pitched, whenever I see them 

Lying collapsed on the ground and repositioned, 


I think of the temporary sojourn of human life 
And the mutability of the earthly body's tent.'* 


Pomp gives way to a proper appreciation of the temporary nature of earthly 
life and power. Just as Romanos in his Firsr Nazivizy plays off the eternal 
and earthly aspects of imperial ceremony, as the Magoi with their syszenz 
bow at the court of a heavenly and eternal king born in temporary lodgings 
and utter poverty, ” so the Mangana poet is able to show totally (politic- 
ally) orthodox thinking while converting a punitive exile into a claim of 
queenship."” A retinue or reception of mortals would be a far more 
dangerous matter to represent in such an imperial poem, and at the same 
time — and ironically — less daring than the comparison with the queenly 
Hera enabled by the skittish hybrids and frivolous cupids. On the one 
hand she is the queen of heaven; on the other it is all a frivolous trifle. 


"+ E. D. Maguire and H. Maguire, Orher Icons: Art and Power in Byzantine Secular Culture (Princeton, 
2007), 11-28. 

See Liz James” chapter in this volume. 

As in R. Romano, ed., Zimarion (Naples, 1974), 175-85, on which see M. Mullett, “The Imperial 
Vocabulary of Alexios I Komnenos in M. Mullett and D. Smythe, eds., A/exios I Komnenos. Papers 
of the Second Belfast Byzantine International Colloquium, 14-16 April 1989, vol. 1, Papers (Beltast, 
1996), 392—3. 

On the sebastokratorissa Eirene's travels see Anderson and Jeffreys, “Sebastokratorissa's Tent, 13. 
Anderson and Jeffreys, “Sebastokratorissa's Tent, 12-13. 

]. Grosdidier de Matons, ed., Romanos le Melode, Hymnes (Paris, 1965), vol. 1, 58 (1 Nativity x.9.4). 
"The clearest presentation of the evidence for the two spells of disfavour into which Eirene fell during her 
widowhood (1 142—ca.1152) including imprisonment and compulsory campaign in Bulgaria is in 
Jeftreys, “The Sebastokratorissa Eirene as Patron, n. 7. See also my n. 52 below on possible reasons. 
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But there is another pair of twelfeh-century tent poems, which also have 
dangerous issues to skirt. Theophylaktos” poems 11 and 12 are addressed to a 
“most learned Aaron”, identified as Rodomir Aaron by Gautier.” This des- 
cendant of John Vladislav of Bulgaria, a cousin of Eirene Doukaina, mmagiszros, 
vestarches and strategos, then proedros and doux, is known to us from three 
stories in the A/exiad. He first appears before the battle of Lebounion in 
1091 when he goes off to spy on, and is able to identity, an approaching army 
as belonging to the Caesar Melissenos rather than a band of Pechenegs. ” He 
next appears threatening Alexios” subterfuge at the capture of Nicaea in 1097, 
when with Monastras he is conducting a group of Turks to the emperor, butis 
taken prisoner by them and only by offering them in his excellent Turkish 
freedom with gifts is he able to complete the assignment — to Alexios” extreme 
annoyance. * What may bea final appearance in November 1107, * after the 
landing, of Bohemund, when the imperial army en route to Thessalonike is 
troubled at Psyllos by an assassination attempt by an Aaron and his brother 
Theodore, which fails and they are reduced to arranging for /ibe//a to be 
thrown into Alexios” tent. Both brothers and their mother are exiled, Aaron's 
place ofexile being represented in the manuscript by a lacuna. ” This is again 
an imperial relative with a possibly seditious past and/or future, and reception, 
the reception ofa client in a tent, is again the issue. 


11 


ou Boviyapias sis Tov priohoywoTaTrov Aaprov KEKOĂKOTa AUTO £is TV 
TivTrav aUToU 


Z«nvâjs Aapov TÂs TIGĂOL TIPOEOTETEI 
AeIToupyos &v Evaiuos Ek Tv Quu&Twv. 
>nvhv SE vov Errnâev Aapov vEos, 


** P. Gautier, ed., Theophylacte d'Achrida. Discours, traites, pocsies, Lettres (Thessalonike, 1980), vol. 1, 
1245, 366-7. See also B. Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins de IAlexiade. Analyse 
prosopographique et synthese (Louvain, 1980), 274-5. V. Laurent, “Princes bulgares dans la 
sigillographie byzantine”, EO, 33 (1934), 424-6; M. Lascaris, “La prosopographie de Pempire 
byzantin, Appendix, La famille byzantine des Aaron et les homonymes, FO, 33 (1934), 385—95 
at 395. 

D.R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, eds., Annze Comnenae Alexias (Berlin, 2001), 2445 (vin.iv.5); 
E. Sewter and P. Frankopan, trans., Anna Komnene. The Alexiad (London, 2009), 223. 
Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, 327-9 (x1.ii.7—10); Sewter and Frankopan, trans. 
302—4. 

According to Gautier, TPeophylacte dAchrida, vol. n, 1245, and to I. Djuri€, “Theophylacte 
d'Achrida sous la tente d'Aaron, ZRVI, 27-8 (1989), 89-91, but not to B. Skoulatos, 
Personnages byzantins de lAlexiade. Analyse prosopographique et synthese (Louvain, 1980), 3—4, or 
to C. Holmes, Basz/ J7 and me Governance of Empire (976-1025) (Oxford, 2005), 215. 

Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, 385-7 (xun.i.5—10); Sewter and Frankopan, trans. 
The Alexiad, 3583-60. 
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eis îlv koaAGv GrravTras EvGeeis OTEyous 

5 due 70 piiâvOpoorrov, &yvhv Buoiav, 
Iwoioav, ou opărTovoav, oUs &v 1rpoohăBor: 
6 yăp Aoyos tâwKev aUT& TV Xplow: 
OU veKpoTroIos 6” £0Tw, 6v Xpiei AOyos. 


From the archbishop of Bulgaria to the most learned Aaron who sat 
him down in his tent 


Aaron presided over a tent of old, 

a priest covered in blood from sacrifices 

but now a new Aaron has set up his tent, 

where, summoning all those who need a roof, 

he offers his p/ilantbropia, a pure sacrifice, 

which gives life to, rather than killing, those it welcomes. 
For the Word has given him anointing,'“ 

and no one anointed by the Word is a murderer. ” 


12 


“Erepor 


Thv copkikv yevvnow Aapov 1r&doi 
26 ABpo&u EoxnKkE ToU pido&tvou. 

“O văv 5 Aapov 16 proGtvo TpOTIW 
oKnviîis Eourouy 1răvras Ev5ov eioăywv 
26 ABpaău EOXNKE O KpeiTTW TOTIOV. 


Ozher verses 


Aaron of old took his fleshly origin 

from Abraham the hospitable. 

Our modern Aaron, who in his own hospitable way 
invites everyone into his tent, 

has obtained from Abraham a better place.”* 


Here the first poem plays with the idea of seditious threat by recalling the 
biblical priest Aaron as covered in blood but suggests that the modern 
Aaron has instead chosen p/ilanrbropia. ” This choice appears to rule out 


> Or “learning”. In the A/exiad Rodomir comes over as smart and savvy rather than learned or pious. 
As heir of the conquered Bulgaria he must always have been a potentially suspicious figure. 

*7 'Theophylaktos of Ohrid, Poems, ed. Gautier, vol. 1, 367. 

*5 Tbid. Gautier is clear that both poems are by Theophylaktos. 

*9 Old Testament names including Aaron recall the Bulgarian Kometopouloi (David, Aaron, Samuel 
and Moses) under Samuel, a real threat to the empire, I. Thurn, ed., Joznnis Scy/itzae. Synopsis 
Historiarum (Berlin, 1973), 328; W. Seibt, “Untersuchungen zur Vor- und Friihgeschichte der 
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murder, but may still imply the appropriation of an imperial virtue, which 
should be exercised by the emperor rather than by a dangerous relative: the 
suggestion comes with a whiff of treason. The second poem sanitises the 
picture: there is no blood, no sacrifice, and it emphasises rather pPhz/ox- 
enia,*” by recalling, the hospitality of Abraham rather than the sacrifices of 
Aaron, and also praising the modern Aaron who will be rewarded for his 
hospitality by a place in the bosom of Abraham.”" 

Is it possible to date these poems? And decide whether the sedition of 
Psyllos was in the past or still in the future? We need to find a time both 
when Aaron was on campaign in the Balkans and when Theophylaktos 
was travelling from Ohrid. There are two possibilities when Aaron might 
have been in the vicinity: the period from September 1105 to November 
1106 when Alexios was preparing for Bohemond's invasion, and then 
during, the second Norman war after Bohemond's landing on 9 or 10 
October 1107.** Of the ten possible journeys of Theophylaktos from his 
see in Ohrid, one, dating to between 1089-90 and 1094-5, is specifically 
mentioned as a long journey to see the emperor in an army camp; another 
is to the vicinity of Thessalonike during 1106 when we know Alexios was 
organising, in the region, another in 1108 to Thessalonike and Constan- 
tinople and back, which seems to coincide with the second Norman War. 
The first sounds promising, but there is no evidence that Aaron was with 
the emperor in Macedonia at that stage. The second is possible, but 
though Monastras is mentioned as serving in the preparations, Aaron is 
not. The third would be after the episode at Psyllos, which happened very 
early in the campaign after Bohemond's invasion.** As there is no way to 
decide between these occasions, it is impossible to date the encounter. In 
any case, Aaron remains a potentially dangerous courtier. 


“bulgarischen” Kometopulen”, FIA, 89 (1975), 65-100, as well as the descendants of John 
Vladislav; see the family tree in Lascaris, “La famille byzantine des Aaron”, 413. 

Philanthropia usually suggests the imperial virtue; the semantic field of phi/oxenia makes room also 
for the almsgiver saints. For the latter see for example E. Sargologos, ed., La vie de sant Oyrille le 
Philtote, moine byzantin (Brussels, 1964), 77-8 (1.2), in which Abraham is cited. 

'The surface meaning of course contrasts pre-Christian religion versus post-Logos piety, radoi as 
against vov; an anonymous reader of this chapter points out the ambiguity of the figure of Aaron in 
the Old Testament, both Moses right hand and a potentially treasonous type. And indeed tents 
regularly host threats in the Old Testament, most dangerously in the story of Judith and Holofernes 
(see Mantegna's pink tent in the National Gallery of Art in Washington DC). 

Komnene, A/exias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, 364—70 (xu.iii.1—4.4) and 384-423 (x); Sewter 
and Frankopan, trans., Ze Alexiad, 337-42 and 357-96. 

Theophylaktos of Ohrid, Zezzers, ed. Gautier, vol. 1, 229-31 (G 30), 407-13 (G 77), 531-3 
(Go), 535 (Gr1r1), 539 (Gr13). See M. Muller, ZPeophylact of Ochrid: Reading the Letters of a 
Byzantine Archbishop (Aldershot, 1997), table x, 403-7 (G120). 
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These pairs of poems have much in common: a longer poem that deals 
with ceremonial reception, and a shorter poem that deals with eternal truths, 
of transience or hospitality. But they are different, parily in the length of the 
long poem, but more strikingly in the associated worlds of imagery 
adduced. The sebastokratorissa moves in the world of pagan mythology; 
Rodomir Aaron in that of the Old Testament. Both are potentially 
threatening, figures at court, but their threat is defused in these poems in 
different ways: the patroness becomes a muse rather than a plotter; the 
aristocrat with an Old Testament name attains Old Testament virtues. 

The comparison of these two pairs of poems, and the closer analysis of 
Manganeios” poem 145, may allow us to look again at some of the thickly 
packed suggestions and puzzles in the classic article of Jeftreys and Ander- 
son. "They are clear that the tent as described is plausible: there are Komne- 
nian images oftents, some of them decorated, and nearly all the images may 
be found either in manuscripts or on ivory boxes of the period. They find it 
difficult to envisage how the scenes are combined, though they tend to the 
idea of panels separated by decoration; they find the idea of a porch 
(rpo8upa) even more difticult to envisage, and they are not absolutely sure 
which images are “rhetorically” present, and which are physically present on 
the tent. They are also not sure which figures are represented on the tent and 
which are inside. They suggest that pictures on tents may match the subject- 
matter of tents in their surrounding narrative; they suggest that they may be 
arranged like the panels on boxes to allow a loose association that will not 
constrain the viewer's imagination, and they suggest that the mythological is 
combined with the day-to-day to raise the tone of the composition. Most 
brilliantly of all, they suggest that the technique could be embroidery and 
that poem 146 could have been embroidered on the tent. 

To take their uncertainties in turn, let us consider the porch, the 
location of figures, their arrangement, and the technique. The porch in 
the poem draws the reader in; it is “filled with graces!. The verb 7rerrAnp- 
covrou at line 2 creates the ambiguity which asks “are they in the tent or on 
the tent? Ar 15 (in the transition) the ambiguity is resolved: we return to 
the 7rporeixioua and the avAaia, which suggests a textile reality and at 
17 the 1rpooxtw:ov is contrasted with the inside of the tent, cupids outside 
with cupids inside.”* "The porch then, or whatever is in front of the 
entrance to the tent, is decorated with what is described in sections 
IA and 1B. 


3% On avAaia, LS], http://stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/Isj/feid=1 &context=lsj, sv: “curtain, esp. in the 
theatre” (accessed 29 December 2017). 
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The location of figures becomes easier to understand given the structure 
of the poem. Section 1 is about the tent, and section 11 about the Lady 
within the tent. We visualize at 1A the erotes playing instruments and the 
mythological figures, the satyrs and centaurs, muses and nereids, dancing. 
These in some way must figure on the tent. Anderson and Jeftreys suggest 
that the muses do not, partly because they are not represented in any 
surviving art of the period,” at least not dancing (their natural state in 
Komnenian and later literature).** 'They are “the only figures rhetorically 
motivated”.*” But it would be hard to differentiate muses and nereids from 
satyrs and centaurs whom Jeftreys and Anderson are happy to envisage on 
the tent: lines 4 and 5 show them in parallel, though line 4 ends each half- 
line with the actors, and line ș offers a one-line chiasmus of dancers and 
dancing. Jeftfreys and Anderson correctly point out that in 1B, at line 6, the 
form UrrepirrravTan gives us the only spatial clue: the birds are represented 
above the musicians and dancers. Already however they have suggested 
that the birds may not be on the tent: they are introduced rhetorically, not 
in any way that gives evidence of their part in a scene. The first impulse 
however seems the better: two registers represent a) music and dance with 
b) birds flying above. Still in 1B, at lines 13 and 14 foxes also associate 
themselves with the dance, so they appear presumably in the lower register. 
So we imagine birds above, and below erozes and hybrids playing, instru- 
ments with both mythological figures and foxes dancing. What happens 
after that in the poem, in the transition, in 11A, and in 11B, does not affect 
the nature of the tent. In rrA we see the Lady sebastokratorissa and her 
entourage of cupids inside the tent, and in 11B she is first described 


35 On the lack of representations see O. Lampsides, “Die Entblâssung der Muse Kalliope in einem 
byzantinischen Epigramm”, JOB, 47 (1997), 107-10, esp. 108. There is a possible representation of 
Kalliope in Marc. gr. 139, fol. 2r, Spatharakis, ed., 7he J/lustrations, Fig. 2; see Mullett, “Whose 
Muses? 212, but sirens, cupids, centaurs, birds and foxes may easily be found. Henry Maguire has 
proposed that the dancing personifications on the crown of Constantine Monomachos are graces; 
see H. Maguire, “Enamel Plaques and Medallions: “The Crown of Constantine IX of 
Monomachos;” in H. Evans and W. Wixom, eds., Zhe Glory of Byzantium: Art and Culture of 
the Middle Byzantine Era, AD 8433-1261 (New York, NY, 1997), 210-12, no. 145. Virtues are 
regularly to be found in imperial manuscripts of the period as well as in the novel, and, as Foteini 
Spingou points out, in Marc. gr. 524 where, though they do not dance, they appear in the circle ofa 
round object, like the goblet of no. 236-9/261, S. Lampros, ed., “O Mapkiavâs koo8i$ 524, NE, 8 
(1911), 153, or with the graces 30 (no. 61), or surrounding the emperor, xukA68e, in the 
kouboukleion of Blachernai, 152 (no. 247/269). See F. Spingou, “Word and Image at the Court 
of Manuel Komnenos. Epigrams on Works of Art in Marc. gr. 524, Followed by a Description of 
the Manuscript, unpublished MPhil thesis, Oxford University (2010). 

3% G. T. Dennis, ed., The Letters of Manuel II Palacologus. Text, Translation and Notes (Washington, 
D. C., 1977), 37-9 (xrv); Mullett, “Whose Muses?, 211. 

37 Anderson and Jeffreys, “Sebastokratorissa's Tent, 17. 
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successively as cupid of cupids, grace of graces, siren of sirens, muse of 
muses, then the poet himself bows (1rpookuv&) to her surrounded by 
muses, sirens and graces; he associates with her (ouvârrro) hours, Hera 
and Thetis and the immortals. Finally he greets her as grace and siren and 
the family muse Kalliope.** I incline to the view that these figures are all 
adduced in comparison with the Lady, rather than being envisaged as 
physically present. But if they were present they would be inside the tent 
like the kneeling cupids rather than on it. 

To arrive at the choreography, or arrangement, of the scenes is an impossi- 
bility given the fact that we have no surviving described, or even represented, 
model, a problem that beset Anderson and Jeftreys. The closest parallels are 
two textual passages and one manuscript illumination. Al-Mutanabbi's tenth- 
century tent of Sayf al-Dawlah with its gardens and trees, pearls and animals, 
and the humiliated Byzantine emperor doing proskynesis 


Better than the lost freshness of youth altogether, 
is the water of the lightening cloud in a tent upon which I fix my hopes; [i.e. the 
patron] 


Upon it [i.e. the tent] are gardens which no cloud has woven, 
And branches of tree upon which no doves sing; 


And upon the margins of every two-sided fabric, 
there is a string of pearls which have not been bored by their arranger; 


You see pictures of animals that upon it have come to a truce, 
an enemy fights his opponent, and makes peace with him; 


I£ the wind strikes it, it undulates, 
as if its old horses travel round and its lions stalk prey; 


In the picture of the Byzantine with a crown, there is obeisance [lit.=humiliation], 
to the one of shining visage who wears no crowns but his turbans; [the patron, Sayf 


al-Dawlah] 
The mouths of kings kiss [the hem of] his shroud, 


for his sleeve and fingers are too exalted,*” 


3% Tbid., 1ş. 

5% Al-Mutanabbi, Ekphrastic Passage describing the Tent of Sayf al-Dawlah, trans. M. Pomerantz 
(unpublished), Il. 18-24, between an opening lament of lost love and youth (Il. 1-18) and a 
concluding section on praise of the patron (||. 25-42). For a reading of the poem, “Your Faithfulness 
is like the Abode, “U. Tabbă, ed., Diwân a/-Mutanabbi (Beirut, 1994), 256-60, see M. Larkin, A/- 
Mutanabbi: Voice of the Abbasid Poetic Ideal (Oxtord, 2008), 35—41. | am very grateful to Maurice 
Pomerantz for his translation, and to him and to Sharon Gerstel for (independently) pointing me in 
this direction. 
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prefigures the Digenes dowry with its “multiform shapes of animals in 
synkopas 
A beautiful tent, very large, embroidered with gold 


Decorated with multiform shapes of animals 
And the ropes were of silk and the poles of silver,*” 


the three tents of the ceiling of the Cappella Palatina,*' and the pard, deer, 
falcon and hare in two registers in the Kyneger;ka. The design of the tent in 
the Kynegerika appears to take up the entire vertical surface of the tent, but 
the emphasis on the “porch” might suggest something more like the Vienna 
Ottoman tents.*” Anderson and Jeffreys suggest that there need not be a 
logically coherent narrative image, and that the ivory boxes with their 
discrete panels might be a better parallel. So separate panels of muses and 
musicians, foxes and birds could be dispersed over the available area. 
Interestingly they offer an aesthetic judgement on the idea of separate 
panels: “the loose compositional bonds . . . allowed the carvers to create an 
atmosphere of celebration free of any strong association with some par- 
ticular story, which, if identified, would act to constrain the viewer's 
imagination'.*” | suspect that this cannot work for our poem, where 
structure and formality are so important. 1 also believe that what is on 
the tent is mirrored to some extent inside the tent, leading up to the formal 
proskynesis ot poet to Lady, and acclamation of her as immortal. We are 
meant to envisage a formal, ceremonial order of things in which animals 
and hybrids and nymphs have a place. If Anderson and Jeftreys are right 
about the decoration on tents in narratives mirroring, the activity of the 
narrative, rather than representing more functional concerns (wrestling 
reflecting, the warfare of the Book of Kings, rather than showing a conven- 
tional image of a “war-tent') this structured poem about reception and 
acclamation demands a more structured artistic composition."* 


+9 E. M. Jeffreys, ed., Digenis Akritis: The Grotaforrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 1998), 
120-1 (G 1v.908-10). For discussion of ouykorri, see Anderson and Jeffreys, “Sebastokratorissa's 
Tent, though (cpoov Exouoov ouykorr&s could also suggest animal combats, as in Maguire and 
Maguire, Orher Icons, 58-82; G. W. H. Lampe, A Parristic Greek Lexicon (Oxtord, 1969), sv 
“slaughrer”, LS] sv ouyk&rro “thrash soundly'. TloAupâpeous i5tas might also suggest hybrids. 

B. Brenk, ed., Za Cappel/a Palatina a Palermo (Modena, 2010), Fig. 889 (which has a hawk flying 
and a pard, compare with Fig. 891, seated), Fig. 934 (which has hawks in roundels and foxes 
below), and 935 (which has birds in roundels above and rabbits or hares below). Thanks as ever to 
Lioba Theis. 

Heeresgeschichtliches Museum, Wien, Inv. No. N.I. 4688; see N. Atasoy, 7he Ortoman Imperial 
Tent Complex (Istanbul, 2000), 272, no. 135. 

Anderson and Jeffreys, “Sebastokratorissa's Tent, 15—16. 

Ibid., 15; for the book of Kings, Vat. gr. 333, fol.18v, ]. Lassus, L ///ustrazion byzantine du livre des 
rois (Paris, 1973), Fig. 31. 
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The decorative technique is also unclear. The 2vrerurrooutva of the 
lemma implies impression or carving, stamping, even printing, while the 
xpuooktvrnrov of the Digenis wedding gift implies embroidery. The tent(s) 
of the Fiseterioi illustration suggest motifs woven into the panels and 
roundels of silk or other high-status textiles.*” Jeffreys' and Anderson's 
insightful suggestion that poem 146 was short enough to be embroidered 
on the tent finds its support in the regular use of twelfth-century epigrams 
for veils, chalice-covers and other textiles.*” It finds more support in the 
second pair of poems, similarly unequal in length, and in which the first, 
longer, poem touches on political aspects of the aristocrat holding court, 
while the second, shorter poem offers uncontroversial truisms: the tent as a 
symbol of hospitality in Theophylaktos' poem for Rodomir Aaron matching 
the tent as symbol of the transience of human life in the Mangana poet's 
poem for Eirene. It may be, as Anderson and Jeffreys hint, that in each case 
the second poem is designed to be embroidered on the tent, the first to be 
delivered in the tent. And if a decoration is required for Aaron's tent, what 
better image than the hospitality of Abraham to inspire Theophylaktos' 
shorter poem? In each case the longer poem may act as warning or advice. 

In the case of the sebastokratorissa, though she is acclaimed implicitly as 
Queen and immortal mother of an Achilles,*” the seriousness of the 
political message is undermined by the personnel of her court. Though 
Jeffreys and Anderson suggest that the mythological characters were 
designed to raise the tone of the tent's decoration over a simply animal- 
decorated one, it is clear that cupids at any rate lower that tone.** Muses 
had been regularly confused with maenads since the time of Nonnos,*” 
sirens and satyrs both had pejorative associations,'” and hybrids in general 


* Vat. gr. 1851, fol. 6r. On the poem see M. ]. Jeffreys, “The Vernacular Fisererioi for Agnes of 


France in E. M. Jeffreys, M. ]. Jeftreys and A. Moffatt, eds., Byzantine Papers: Proceedings of the 
First Australian Byzantine Studies Conference, Canberra (Canberra, 1981), 10r1-15; on the 
manuscript and the illuminations see C.]. Hilsdale, “Constructing a Byzantine Amgusza: a Greek 
Book for a French Bride, Ar/Bu//, 87 (2005), 458-83. 

Anderson and Jeffreys, “Sebastokratorissa's Tent, 18. See for example V. Nunn, The Encheirion as 
Adjunct to the Icon in the Middle Byzantine Period”, BMGS, 10 (1986), 73—102. 

Some recent studies suggest that her difficulties with Manuel arose through her ambitions for her 
son, Jeffreys and Jeffreys, “Who Was Firene?, 42; E. M. Jeffreys and M. ]. Jeffreys, eds., Jacob; 
Monachi Epistulae (Turnhout, 2009), xxix. Maria Evangelatou has been pursuing evidence for these 
ambitions in Eirene's patronage of the Kokkinobaphos manuscripts in M. Evangelatou, “Threads of 
Power: Clothing Symbolism, Human Salvation and Female Identity in the Illustrated Homilies by 
Iakobos of Kokkinobaphos, DOP, 68 (2014), 241-324. 

See Liz James” chapter in this volume. * M. Mullett, “Muse into Maenad', in preparation. 
Maguire and Maguire, Orber Icons, 5 1—5 explores the positive aspect of wit and jesting of sirens, and 
though, Digenis Akritis, ed. Jeftreys, 210-11 (G vi1.162) “a song that surpassed the song of the 
sirens', their song can be neutral or positive, the threat of their singing could not have been 
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carried their own connotations, recently explored by Henry and Eunice 
Maguire.”' If Henry Maguire is correct about the Monomachos crown as 
combining, imperial ladies with virtues and graces,”” it provides a precedent 
for combining imperial ladies with muses, an altogether more worthy 
resonance for the sebastokratorissa: there is mythology and mythology. 
But we are here a step away from raw political ambition. You are immortal, 
you are a queen, the Mangana poet is saying, but your sphere is literature. 
Be content and be a muse. In the case of Rodomir Aaron, Theophylaktos 
poem may refer obliquely to the attempted assassination at Psyllos in 1107. 
By praising Aaron's hospitality (lines 4—5) and learning (piAoAoyoraros in 
the lemma), and by expressing belief in his innocence (line 8), it urges him 
to a virtuous life. A learned man is not a murderer. But the shorter poem, 
in each case, was bland enough to be stamped on the tent itself. 

Finally, we may consider the occasional setting of these poems. 
Theophylaktos specifically speaks of a visit to Rodomir Aaron's tent, flung 
wide to receive those in need of shelter. This implies a visit of Aaron, with 
or without the emperor, to Bulgaria or of Theophylaktos to the where- 
abouts of the goux. The poems ask to be read, with the help of the lemma, 
as poetic thanks, perhaps sent with a letter,” to be delivered performed 
and perhaps then (poem 12) to be inscribed. Manganeios Prodromos gives 
no such clues of his personal presence, and it is debatable whether he 
visited the sebastokratorissa at all. His poem 145 reads as if the tent is the 
tent she deserves rather than any actual object, no more realistic than her 
retinue of erozes and (possibly)”* muses, sirens and graces. His own initial 
proskynesis may be from afar,”” but poem 145 is perhaps again to be read 
and enjoyed when it reached her, and its accompanying poem 146 perhaps 
to be inscribed on the tent itself. 


forgotten; satyrs were more generally associated with the train of Dionysos but more specifically 
with shameful conduct, Maguire and Maguire, Orber Icons, 145. 
5* Ibid., 11-28. 52 See above n. 36. 
That Theophylaktos sent letters with poems is clear from poem 2 and Gr29 both to Michael 
Pantechnes the doctor, Theophylaktos of Ohrid, Zerzers, ed. Gautier, vol. 1, 349-51 (1); vol. 1, 583 
(G129). Accompanying letters are lost for poem 1 to Bryennios who asked for a letter, and for poem 
3 to Nicholas Kallikles, thanking him for the Galen requested in G112, vol. 1, 3479 (1), 351 (un); 
vol. n, 537 (G 112). Poems can also mimic letters, as here in Manganeios 145.31, Eppooo, and 
poem 72 of Theodore Prodromos is described as an 2moroAn, Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, ed. 
Hărandner (Vienna, 1974), 522. For a model see K. Demoen, “Gifts of Friendship That Will 
Remain For Ever: Personae, Addressed Characters and Intended Audience of Gregory Nazianzen's 
Epistolary Poems', JOB, 47 (1997), 1-11. 
See above 415—17. 
As in a poem where he imagines himself flying through the air to hover above Philippopolis to be in 
the emperor's presence (4.16—44, see Jeftreys, “Glamorous Alternative Court?, 188). 
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There is no reason to believe that the Mangana poet had access to 
Theophylaktos” pair of poems, and the poems are sufticiently different to 
suggest that they were independently composed. The significance of tents 
in Komnenian court culture has become clear in recent years: tents are 
places where people above all hold court and receive clients, and if on 
campaign may be settings for alternative receptions, alternative, that is to 
an imperial levee."* Tents were regarded as temporary, but versatile and 
resilient, light and capable of infinite reinvention.”” They inspired, per- 
haps, not just one but two genres of court poetry: the poem about eternal 
truths, to be inscribed on a tent, and the poem describing or responding to 
reception, whether serious or frivolous, to be performed in a tent. Tents 
were guarantees of imperial authority, symbols of Roman civilisation but 
also represent an ambivalent space, surrounded by a hostile environment 
where normal rules do not necessarily apply, and treason could threaten."* 
Reading, these tents, and the texts about the tents, required careful appre- 
ciation of scrupulously positioned subtexts; the mythological and biblical 
characters invoked play a studied and illuminating part in the structure 
and import of the poems. 


Further Reading 


Studies include: M. ]. Jeffreys and E. M. Jeffreys “Who was Firene the 
SevastokratorissaY, Byzantion, 64 (1994), 40-68; ]. C. Anderson and M. ]. 
Jeffreys, “The Decoration of the Sebastokratorissa 's Tent, Byzantion, 64 
(1994), 8-18; M. Mullett, “Tented Ceremony: Ephemeral Performances 
under the Komnenoi in A. Beihammer, S. Constantinou and M. Parani, 
eds., Court Ceremonies and Rituals of Power în the Medieval Mediterranean 
(Leiden, 2013), 487-513 and M. Mullett, “Experiencing the Byzantine Text, 
Experiencing the Byzantine Tent in M. Jackson and C. Nesbitt, eds., 
Experiencing Byzantium (Farnham, 2013), 269—91. 


5 Hilsdale, “Constructing a Byzantine Augusta”, 472 and notes; H. Maguire, “The Philopation as a 
Setting, for Imperial Ceremonial and Display in C. Bakirtzis, N. Zekos and X. Moniaros, eds., 
Byzantine Thrace: Evidence and Remains; Komotini 18-22 April 2007: Proceedings, ByzF, 30 (2011), 
71-82; Mullett, “Tented Ceremony . 

57 Mullett, “Experiencingi. 

5% See for example Geoffrey de Briels act of betrayal against Prince William before the Battle of 
Pelagonia in revealing their plan of flight, addressing his tent, rvra ou dyarrmutvn, ]. ]. Schmitt, 
ed., The Chronicle of Morea: A EHistory in Political Verse (London, 1904), 256-7 (1.3856-72). Many 
thanks here to the editors. 


CHAPTER 19 


Textual and Visual Representations of the Antipodes 
from Byzantium and the Latin West 


Maja Kominko 


The antipodes, the areas on the opposite side of the globe where people 
walk with their feet up and heads pointing down, intrigued authors in 
Antiquity, the Middle Ages and beyond.' The concept, rejected on occa- 
sion as illogical, also provoked theological controversy. This chapter offers 
a brief exploration of different views on the antipodes — and traces the 
transmission of the idea — in Byzantium and the Latin West. 

As a corollary of the conception of the spherical universe with a spherical 
earth at its centre, the term “antipodes” was originally introduced to 
illustrate the fact that in such a universe the directions “up” and “down” 
can only be relative. According to Diogenes Laertius, who wrote in the 
third century, this term had been used already by Pythagoras, who believed 
that the earth was wholly inhabited, and that there were antipodean 
peoples on the other side of the earth, who experienced as up that which 
is down for people in the o7ozmene.” The earliest attested usage of the 
term can be found in Plato's 7imaeus, where the author illustrates the 
relativity of directions in a spherical universe by describing people who 
stand on opposite sides of the globe, and consequently have their feet 
opposite to one another.” Gradually, however, “antipodes” became associ- 
ated with an actual area of the earth situated opposite the known 


For discussion of images of the antipodes, both written and visual, beyond the Middle Ages see 
W. L. Eisler, 7he Furthest Shore. Images of Terra Australis from the Middle Ages to Capitan Cook 
(Cambridge, 1995). 

R. D. Hicks, ed. and trans., Diogenes Laertius. Lives of Eminent Philosophers (London, 1975), vol. 1, 
342—3 (vuu.26). For surveys of ancient theories on the antipodes see A. Hiatt, Terra Incognita: 
Mapping the Antipodes Before 1600 (London, 2008); A. Rinaud, Le continent austral: hypotbeses et 
decouvertes (Paris, 1983); ]. S. Romm, The Edges of the Earth în Ancient Thought (Princeton, 1992), 
129—32. 

R. G. Bury, trans., P/ato. Timaeus (Cambridge, MA, 1929), 158-9 (63A). Similar significance is 
given to this term by Aristotle (W. K. C. Guthrie, trans., Aristozle. On ze Heavens (Cambridge, MA, 
1953), 326—31 (1v.1.308a). See also G. Moretti, “The Other World and the Antipodes: the Myth of 
the Unknown Countries Between Antiquity and the Renaissance” in W. Haase, ed., Ze Classical 
Tradition and the Americas (Berlin, 1993), 241-384; Romm, The Edges of the Earth, 124 8. 
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oikoumene. "This theory, probably introduced as early as Parmenides, was 
largely inspired by the notion that the division of the heavens into five 
zones corresponded to a similar division of the earth.* Consequently, two 
habitable zones, one in the northern hemisphere and one in the southern, 
were believed to co-exist: sandwiched between the cold zones around the 
poles, and the equatorial zone that was inaccessible on account of 
the heat.” On grounds of symmetry rather than science, most classical 
writers accepted that the southern habitable zone contained another land 
corresponding to the known oifoumene.” This southern continent was 
frequently called anzichrbon, a counter-earth, after the term originally 
employed by the Pythagoreans to designate the additional planet of the 
solar universe that was considered to be antithetical to the earth.” 

This image of the globe was further modified under the influence of 
Eratosthenes” estimation of the size of the oikowmene. Eratosthenes 
reckoned that the length of the inhabited world was a little less than half 
of the circumference of the earth. He also believed that the o;fozmene was 
wice as long, as wide, and that it accordingly measured approximately one 
quarter of the earth's surface." His estimation was combined with the zonal 
division of the earth in the terrestrial globe made by Crates of Malos to 
ilustrate the itinerary of Odysseus.” Crates imagined four inhabited lands 


+ On attribution of this theory to Parmenides, see D. W. Roller, ed. and trans., Ze Geography of 
Strabo (Cambridge, 2014), 115—16 (1.2.1—2). For the discussion of this theory see, H. D. P. Lee, 
ed. and trans., Aristorle. Meteorologica (Cambridge, MA, 1952), 178-83 (1.5.362b); G. Aujac, ed. 
and trans. Geminos. Introduction aux phenomânes (Paris, 1975), 21-9 (v.1—48), 74—5 (Xv.1-4), 
80-3 (xvI.25-38); Strabo, Geography, ed. Roller, 129—30 (1.5.3); T. E. Page, ed. and trans., Virgil. 
Georgics (Cambridge, MA, 1907), 152—3 (1.237-8); R. Goulet, ed. and trans., C/tomede. De Motu 
Circulari (Paris, 1980), 109 (1.6.6-7), 94 (1.2.1), and 95 (1.2.2). See also Hiatt, Terra Incognita, 
16-17; G. Aujac, “Poseidonios et les zones terrestres: les raisons d'un chec, B4//Bude, 35 (1976), 
74—8. 

5 Aristotle, Mereorology, ed. Lee 176-9 (11.4.362a35—362b30). 

$ See for example Virgil, Georgics, ed. Page, 1523 (1.237-8); See also A. Peden, “The Medieval 

Antipodes”, History Today, 45 (1995), 28-30. 

Philolaus, Zeszimonia, în H. Diels and W. Kranz, eds., Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin, 

1951-2), vol. 1, p. 403 (Fragments 16.7; 17.2—3); H. Tredennick, trans. Aristole. Meraphysics 

(Cambridge, MA, 1961), 32—5 (1.5.986a8-13); Aristotle, On me Heavens, ed. Guthrie, 216-19 

(11.13.293a18-293b8). See also D. O'Brien, “Derived Light and Eclipses in the Fifth Century”, JHS, 

88 (1968), 117; D. R. Dicks, Early Greek Astronomy to Aristotle (New York, 1970), 65—8; Moretti, 

“The Other World and the Antipodes”, 242. 

Strabo, Geography, ed. Roller, 13 1-2 (11.5.6). Eratosthenes accepted the existence of the five climatic 

zones, which he discusses in his poem /ermes see ]. Powell, ed., Co//ecranea Alexandrina (Oxford, 

1925), 58-63; Romm, The Edges of the Earth, 128. 

As a Stoic, Crates credited Homer with belief in a spherical earth, and commented on his poems 

accordingly. He took the verse of the Ozyssey 1.23, “The Ethiopians who dwell sundered in twain, the 

farthermost of men to mean that the Ethiopians lived on either side of the equatorial ocean. On Crates 

geographical reading of Homer see Strabo, Geography, ed. Roller, 38-40 (1.1.6-7), 61-2 (1.2.24), 123 

(1.3.8). For the description of his globe see Strabo, Geography, ed. Roller, 134 (u.5.10). See also 
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on the earth, two in the northern and two in the southern hemisphere, 
separated by the ocean.” This notion became immensely popular among 
later writers, both Greek and Latin," although it was a matter of contro- 
versy whether the additional lands, inaccessible to exploration, were 


inhabited.!* 

At the same time, the term “antipodes” continued to be employed în its 
original sense, that is, as a theoretical concept resting on the belief that the 
earth is spherical and placed in the centre of the universe. * It is also 
interesting to note that some authors emphasised the relativity of the term 
antipodes, noting, that the known o;kozmene can be considered antipodal 
by the inhabitants of the lands south of the equator. * However, this 
notion was not universally accepted. The Epicureans, for example, believed 
the universe to be infinite and, consequently, without a centre in which 
the earth would be located.'* Other authors, most notably Plutarch, 


B. Harley and D. Woodward, “Greek Cartography in the Early Roman World in B. Harley and 
D. Woodward, eds., The History of Cartography, vol. 1, Cartography în Prehistoric, Ancient, and Medieval 
Europe and Mediterranean (Chicago, IL, 1987), 163; H. ]. Mette, Sphairopoiia: Untersuchungen zur 
Kosmologie des Krates von Pergamon (Munich, 1936); E. L. Stevenson, Terrestrial and Celestial Globes: 
Their History and Construction, Including Consideration of their Value as Aid în the Study of Geography 
and Astronomy (New Haven, CT, 1921), vol. 1, Fig. 5. 

Strabo, Geography, ed. Roller, 61-2 (1.2.24). See also Hiatt, Terra Incognita, 17-18. 

Kleomedes, De Motu Circulari, ed. Goulet, 95 (1.2.2) and 97 (1.2.6); Geminos, Phenomena, ed. 
Aujac, 75—6 (xv1.1-2), 79-80 (xvI.19—22), and 81 (xvI.26-30); C. W. Keyes, trans., Cicero. De Re 
Publica (Cambridge, MA, 1928), 272-7 (V1.xix—xx); H. Rackham, trans. Cicero. Academica 
(Cambridge, MA, 1979), 624-7 (u1.xxxix.123); W. H. Stahl, trans., Macrobius. Commentary on 
the Dream of Scipio (New York, NY, 1990), 206 (11.v.33); D. Adolf, ed., Martianus Capella. De 
nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii (Stuttgart, 1969), 298 (v1.604); S. A. Barney et al., eds., 7he 
Etymologies of Isidore of Seville, Etymologies (Cambridge, 2006), 293 (x1v.v.17); ]. O. Thomson, 
History of Ancient Geography (Cambridge, 1948), 386; Moretti, “The Other World and the 
Antipodes”, 243. For a thorough discussion of the antipodes, with a focus on Latin sources, see 
Hiau, Zerra Incognita, 20—32. 

Geminos, Phenomena, ed. Aujac, 75—6 (xv1.1—2), 79-80 (xv1.19—22), and 81 (xvI.26—30). For the 
role of this speculation in early geographies see ]. K. Wright, “Terrae Incognitae: the Place of the 
Imagination in Geography in ]. K. Wright, Fluman Nature în Geography: Fourteen Papers 
1925-1965 (Cambridge, MA, 1966), 68-88. 

In general it seems that authors, especially those writing in Greek, preferred to employ the term anzipodes 
when discussing a theoretical concept, illustrating, the relativity of directions on the spherical earth. 
E. Diehl, ed., Proc; Diadochi în Platonis Timaeum commentaria (Leipzig, 1903-6), vol. 1, 119-24 (22B); |. 
Mueller, trans., Simplikios. On Aristorle On the Heavens 3.7-4.6 (London, 2009), 70 (4.1.308a17); H. 
Rackham, trans., P/ny. Natural History (Cambridge, MA, 1938), vol. 1, 296-7 (11.5 5.161) and vol. 1, 
186-9 (1v.12.89-91) and employed the term zzich/bon to designate the southern, habitable zone of the 
globe. G. ]. Toomer, trans., Proermy. Almagest (London, 1984), 287-94 (v1.6). Pliny, Nazural History, ed. 
Rackham, vol. 1, 398-9 (vI.81); P. Berry, Pomponius Mela. Geography or De situ orbis (Lewiston, NY 
1997), 0—2 (1.1-2) and 224 (1.12-13); ]. D. Duff, trans., Lucan. The Civil War (Cambridge, MA, 1958), 
448—9 (vIuI.160). 

"1 Moretti, “The Other World and the Antipodes, 254. 

Epicurus, according to Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Ancient Philosophers, ed. Hicks, 574—7 (.46) and 
590-1 (x.60); W. H. D. Rouse, trans. Lucretius. On the Nature of Things (Cambridge, MA, 1982), 
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dismissed the existence of the antipodes on logical grounds, arguing that 
the idea of an upside-down world was simply absurd. '* 

The coming of Christianity did not, at least initially, have an impact on 
cosmography. Only a few Christian authors rejected the idea of a spherical 
universe with a spherical earth in the centre, positing instead a system 
based on a flat earth.'” Although it is frequently assumed that such a 
system was determined by Scriptural indications concerning the shape of 
heaven and earth, in reality the clues provided by the Bible were mostly 
presented in the form of poetic allusions rather than pragmatic descrip- 
tions. As such, they could be quoted by those who believed the earth was 
flat, as well as by those who imagined it spherical.'* Though from the 
point of view of Christian dogma there was nothing unacceptable in the 
physical form of the universe as described in classical Greek and Roman 
sources,” the Christian authors who rejected classical cosmography did so 
on the grounds that this shape of the universe was a pagan notion. ” Their 
rejection was grounded in two fundamental issues: the connection between 
the classical cosmography and astrology, ' and the ancient perception of 


78-87 (1.951-1051), 270-—5 (11.1048-89) and 540-—3 (vI.647-—52). See also D. Furley, 7he Greek 

Cosmologists (Cambridge, 1987), 197; Hiatt, Terra Incognita, 18-19. 
'* A. O. Prickard, ed. and trans., Plutarch. On the Face în the Moon (Winchester, 1911), 21-2 
(v.924a-c) with a somewbhat entertaining analogy to the human body in 924c. 
For the most comprehensive discussion of Christian cosmography in late antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages, see: H. Inglebert, /nzerprezazio Christiana. Les mutations des savoirs (cosmographie, 
geographie, ethnographie, histoire) dans LAntiquite chretienne (30-630 aprts ].C.) (Paris, 2001). Ii is 
important to note that it is not true that the majority of Christians believed the earth to be flat. See 
]. B. Russel, /nvenzing the Flat Earth: Columbus and Modern IHistorians (New York, NY, 1991); 
Inglebert, Interpretatio Christiana, 31-6. 
For example Isaiah 40:22 is quoted in support of the idea that heaven is shaped like a hemisphere 
R. Riedinger, ed., Psendo-Kaisarios. Die Erotapokriseis. Die griechischen christlichen Schrifisteller der 
ersten Jahrhunderte (Berlin, 1989), 97; Severianos, Gabalorum Episcopi în Mundi Creationem 
Homiliae, PG 56, coll. 452; R. M. Grant, trans., Theophilos of Antioch. Ad Autolycum (Oxford, 
1970), 2.13.22—3, 2.13.25; A. M. Malingrey and R. Flaceliăre, eds. and trans., Jean Chrysostomn. 
Homelies sur lincomprehensibilite de Dieu (Paris, 1970), vol. 11, 223, 476; John Chrysostom, Homily 
on the Epistle to Hebrews, PG 63, 111; Diodoros, in R. Henry, ed., Phorius. Bibliothque (Paris, 
1959-91), vol. Iv, 8-48 (cod. 223), a sphere (C. Scholten, ed., Johannes Philoponos. De opificio 
mundi. Uber die Erschaffung der Welt (Freiburg, 1997), vol. 1, 132.6-11) or a vault (W. Wolska- 
Conus, ed., Cosmas Indicopleustes. Topographie chretienne (Paris, 1968-73), vol. 1, 325 (1.21) and 
539-471 (IV.4). 
For a detailed discussion of the classical cosmography, see ]. Evans, The History and Practice of 
Ancient Astronomy (Oxtord, 1998). 
For example, Severianos, /n mundi creationem homiliae, 452; John Chrysostom, Homily on the 
Epistle to Hebrews, 111. See also Inglebert, Interpretatio Christiana, 54—5. 
Diodoros, in Photius. Bibliorheque, ed. Henry, vol. 1v, 83-48 (cod. 223). The incompatibility of the 
spherical universe with Christian dogma is also discussed by Eznik of Kolb in a treatise which 
preserves part of the teaching of Antiochene masters. See: C. ]. F. Dowsett, “On Eznik's Refutation 
of the Chaldean Astrologers”, ReArm, 6 (1969), 45-65; Inglebert, Interpretatio Christiana, 5 5-6. 
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the spherical universe as eternal, which contradicted the Christian doctrine 
of Creation and the Christian hope of Resurrection. ” This is not to say, 
however, that all Christians who opposed astrology or the eternity of the 
universe necessarily rejected the spherical model of the universe. * 

Christian authors thus approached the idea of the antipodes much as 
their classical predecessors had done. Some accepted their existence, * 
while others dismissed it on the basis of the arguments employed already 
by the Epicureans and Plutarch."” It was not until Augustine that someone 
pointed out that an inhabited antipodean region was incompatible with 
Christian dogma. Since the zone around the equator was impassable on 
account of heat, the inhabitants of the other hemisphere could not be 
descendants of Adam through the sons of Noah, and, consequently, could 
not have been redeemed by Christ.” This notion was later taken up by 
Prokopios of Gaza, who argued that, if there were men on the other side of 
the earth, Christ must have gone there and suftered to save them. He also 
posited the existence of an antipodean equivalent to the earthly Paradise, 
Adam, the serpent and the Flood." 

The most systematic and the most complex opposition to the idea of the 
antipodes from the Greek milieu comes from the sixth-century writer known 


** Prokopios of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, PG 87.1, 39-41; Chronicon Paschale, PG 92, 573. On 
the eternity of the universe see R. R. K. Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum (London, 1983). 
For the Flexazemeron of George of Pisidia, who defended the sphericity and mobility of heaven see 
G. Bianchi, “Sulla cultura astronomica di Giorgio di Pisidia', Aevuzm, 40 (1964), 35-51. The most 
extensive Christian discussions of the classical model of the cosmos as acceptable from a Christian 
point of view came from John Philoponos. For an excellent discussion see C. Wildberg, 
“Prolegomena to Study of Philoponus' Contra Aristotelem' in R. Sorabji, ed., Philoponus and the 
Rejection of Aristotelian Science (London, 1987) 197-209; C. Wildberg, John Philoponus” Criticism of 
Aristotles Theory of Aether (Berlin, 1988), 13-17; B. Elweskidld, “Cosmas Indicopleustes and John 
Philoponus: a Christian Controversy on the Structure of the World in Sixth-century Alexandria”, 
unpublished doctoral thesis, Lund University (2005). 

H. Crouzel and M. Simonetti, eds. and trans., Origen. Traite des principes, Peri Archân (Paris, 1978— 
84), 264-70 (1.3.6). See also G. Bofito, Cosmografia primitive classica e patristica (1903), 53; 
Moretti, “The Other World and the Antipodes, 262. 

A. Bowen and P. Garnsey, trans., Lactantius. Divine Institutes (Liverpool, 2003), 213—4 (1.24). For 
the derivation of Lactantius' arguments from earlier authors mocking antipodes see Moretti, “The 
Other World and the Antipodes”, 243—4; Hiatt, Terra Incognita, 56-60. 

* G. E. MeCracken et al., trans. Augustine. The City of God Against the Pagans (Cambridge, MA, 
1957-72), 49—53 (XVL.ix). 

Prokopios of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, PG 87.1, 69B-70. On Prokopios' sources see B. ter 
Haar Romeny, “Procopius of Gaza and his Library in H. Amirav and B. ter Haar Romeny, eds., 
From Rome to Constantinople. Studies in Honour of Averil Cameron (Leuven, 2007), 173—90. 
Prokopios posited a hemispherical model of the universe, arguing that a spherical universe would 
be by its nature eternal and therefore unacceptable for Christians: Prokopios of Gaza, Commentary 
on Genesis, 39-41. For a more general discussion of the character of Prokopios' commentary on 
Genesis see K. Metzler, “Genesiskommentierung bei Origenes und Prokop von Gaza”, Adamantins, 
II (2005), 114—23. 
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as Kosmas Indikopleustes who, in his treatise Christian Topography, dismissed 
the spherical model of the universe." The treatise originated in Alexandria, 
where its author is very likely to have resided for most ofhis life.” The original 
part of the treatise, Books 1-5, was written shortly after 543 cE.'” The 
following five books, composed largely as a response to the criticism of the 
original publication, were added later, probably after 547, although some 
sections might have circulated earlier as independent publications.”" 

The treatise aims to present a universe whose shape is determined by its 
function as a setting for the divine plan of salvation. Kosmas believes that the 
universe, resting on a rectangular earth, is divided by the firmament into two 
superimposed spaces which correspond to two conditions of human exist- 
ence: the earthly, which serves to prepare humankind for the future, and the 


heavenly, which will open at the Second Coming of Christ."” This image of 


the universe is likened to the tabernacle of Moses, which is divided în two by 


*5 The Christian Topography was written anonymously. It is only in the eleventh century that the 
name Kosmas appears in one of the illustrated manuscripts of the treatise, accompanied by an 
epithet Indikopleustes in commentaries that quote the work. See Indikopleustes, Zopogrzpbie 
chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus (Paris, 1968), vol. 1, 109—16. 

M. V. Anastos, “The Alexandrian Origin of the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes”, 
DOP, 3 (1946), 73-80. 

The terminus post quem tor the publication of the original corpus is the earthquake that destroyed 
Corinth in 543 (V. Grumel, La Cronologie (Paris, 1958), 478), mentioned in Indikopleustes, 
Topographie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. 1, 293-95 (1.22). The original treatise entitled 
Xproniawur, Torroypapia 1repienrunr) 1ravrs Toi u6opou consists of the following books (A6yo5): 
Book 1 Tlp6s rous Xpioriavitew ev EGfAovras, nară Tous 2EcoGev 5e opoipoeiăfi Tov OUpavĂv 
vouitovraş eivai nai 5oâtovras; Book 2 Yrrodtoers xproriamai 1repi oxmu&rov nai rorroBeoias 
(1ravrâs 7oă n6ouou în Tîjs Belas Ipapiis răs GiroBeigers Exouoar; Book 3 “Ori BeBaia ori nai 
G&ornoros 1) Beia Ipapry nai ouupebvas AUTT) Eaurfi na8” Eaurriv Smyouutvn, IlaAaiă re nai Kaavr 
AMadriun, onuaivouoa nai ră Xprjoiuov Tâv oxnu&Trav Tod 1ravr6s n6ouou; Book 4 AvanepoAaicoo1s 
ouvrouos xai &aypapri oxnuărov roi udouou uară ri Below Tpapriv, nai fi; opaipas 
&vaTporrrin6ouou nară Tv Beiav Ipaprv, nai Tîis opaipas &varporri; Book 5 “Ev c ori Tis 
oumviis 1) Saypapi, nai T&v 1rpopnr&v nai G1TooTGÂcv Ti Cuupovia. 

The zerminus post quem for the second publication is provided in Indikopleustes, Topographie 
chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. ur, 15-17 (VI.3), where the author refers to two eclipses: that of 
the sun on the 12th day of Mechir and that of the moon on the 24th day of Mesore, identified with 
the eclipses of 6 February and 17 August 547. See T. Oppolzer, Canon of Eclipses (New York, NY, 
1962), 168; Grumel, Cronologie, 202. Book 6, identified as ovvnuutvos (joined, or additional) is 
entitled Tlepi ueye%ous îiou; Book 7 [lp6s Avaorăorov Sri &nar&?uroi siow oi oupavoi and Book 8 
Eis 7 87 'Edeniou, nai eis 76v &varrodiouov Toi fAlou both refer to the Christian Topography as a 
different work by the same author. Book g is entitled Karaypapr Spouov &orpov; Book 10 
Xprjoeis 1rartpev ouvă5ouoai Tâ3 5Aq ovyypâuuari. Two of the illustrated complete manuscripts 
of the treatise (Sin. gr. 1186 and Laur. Plut. rx. 28, both dated to the eleventh century) contain two 
more books, but these are clearly identified as not belonging to the Christian Topography. 

For the discussion of Kosmas' cosmography see W. Wolska-Conus, La opograpbie chretienne de 
Cosmas Indicopleustăs: theologie et science au Ve sitcle (Paris, 1962) and M. Kominko, The World of 
Kosmas: the Byzantine Illustrated Codices of the Christian Topography (Cambridge, 2013). 
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the veil just as the universe is divided by the firmament."* Moreover, the 
furnishings of the tabernacle, the table and the menorah, are believed to 
represent the earth and the heavenly bodies.** At the same time, these 
objects carry a chronological symbolism. Thus, the table of the tabernacle, 
with the twelve breads placed on it, is not only the image of the earth, but 
also the image ofa calendar year. Its four corners stand for four seasons and 
the twelve breads represent the twelve months. Likewise, the menorah, in 
addition to representing the heavenly bodies, symbolises, through its seven 
branches, the seven days of the week. This symbolism is consistent with the 
notion that the physical and the temporal aspects of the cosmos are in 
harmony. It exemplifies Christian opposition to the spherical universe 
which many authors perceived as necessarily eternal. 

The Christian Topography combines ancient science with the exegesis 
of Scripture. This method originated from the Eastern Syrian school of 
Nisibis, and was ultimately inspired by the teaching of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia.** On these grounds modern scholars have often branded 
Kosmas as a Nestorian, but there is little in the Christian Topography to 
support such a view.'* Kosmas was not primarily concerned with Christ- 
ology, and he dealt with this subject only inasmuch as it was important for 
his cosmography. His opponents are first and foremost those Christians 
who accepted classical theories of the universe, and it is against them that 
his treatise was written. 

In the prologue, Kosmas lays out the scope of his project: to eradicate 
completely the error of the pagan theories on the universe (E P&pov 


* Indikopleustes, Topographie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. 1, 267-9 (Hypothesis 6), 307 (u.2), 
341 (1.35), 453 (1.16), 491 (1.55); vol. 11, 39-41 (vV.20), 49-51 (V.27), 63 (v.35), 73 (V.41), 99 
(v.64), 169-71 (v.112), 363—5 (v.248); vol. ni, 679 (Vu.11-12), 133 (VU.71), 145 (vul.82) 153—5 
(vu.87-8), 219 (X.11). 

The table of the tabernacle as the image of the earth: ibid., vol. 1, 323 (1.19), 351 (11.43); vol. 1, 
59-63 (V.33-4); vol. ur, 219 (1x.11); the menorah as the image of the heavenly bodies, vol. 1, 
59-61 (v.33); vol. ur, 205 (1x.1—2). 

A. Becker, “The Dynamic Reception of Theodore of Mopsuestia in the Sixth Century: Greek, 
Syriac, and Latin” in S. F. Johnson, ed., Greek Literature în Late Antiquity: Dynamism, Didacticism, 
Classicism (Aldershot, 2006), 29-47; R. Devreesse, Essai sur Theodore de Mopsueste (Vatican, 1948), 
26; Wolska-Conus, Topograpbie chretienne, 40-61; 65-9. 

It is clear that the author did not believe the two natures of Christ to be separate. On the contrary, 
he asserted that Christ's humanity and divinity were combined within one person, in the same way 
as the two spaces and the two conditions of existence were joined within one universe. See 
Indikopleustes, Zopographie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. 1 267-9 (Hypothesis 6), 419 
(u.99), 421—3 (u.102); vol. n, 97 (v.62), 371 (v.254); vol. mr, 125 (vil.65), 289 (x.48). Kosmas 
describes the union between the two natures as inseparable, vol. 1, 135 (v.88), 157 (v.104), 191-3 
(v.131) 303—5 (v.202—3), but see also 146-7 (v.98 note), where Kosmas enumerates Christ's 
attributes according to his divinity (rară 77 8edrnra) and according to his humanity (xar& 77 
âvâpoorrârnra); Wolska-Conus, Topographie chretienne, 90-8. 
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veheiv T&v EAmvik&v vrrotoecov Th 1rA&vnv), to refute “the folly of the 
myth-makers” (7&v uudoA6yov Thy ăvorov), and to provide his Christian 
readers with the tools to do the same themselves. He confesses his lack of 
secular education (7âs E608ev 2yrukAiou 1roi6eias), and his ignorance of 
the art of rhetoric, which does not allow him to compose a discourse in an 
elaborate style.*” It should briefly be noted, however, that these self- 
confessions represent a literary topos in Christian literature across 
the board. Yet, these shortcomings only serve to stress that the theories 
he describes are truly Christian, and that what he sets out to do should 
be seen: 


not as communicating opinions and conjectures of my own devising, but 
the knowledge obtained from the divine scriptures, and from the living 
voice of that most divine man and great teacher Patrikios 


(ouk oikodev SpunBeis, ou5 26 2uauTroi 1rAao&pevos î) OTOXAO&UEVOS, &ĂN 
Ex râ&v Beloov lpoapâv rrou6euleis, kai îi (ooons 6E pooviis 1ropaAafoov UTTO 
Tou Oeor&Tou &v5pos oi ueyăou 6156a0KkGou Tlorrpixiou).5% 


This true knowledge he contrasts with the teachings of the pagans, the 
outsiders (oi tEco8ev, oi t€c) or Hellenes (oi “EAAmves), who describe the 
universe as spherical and eternal.”” In the opening of Book 1, Kosmas 
outlines three kinds of attitude towards knowledge: first, that of true 
Christians; second, that of the pagans; and third, that of those who only 
pretend to be Christian, but in reality profess pagan beliefs concerning the 
universe. În Kosmas” words, true Christians are guided by the desire for 
true knowledge (râs &An8ous yvooecos), hold the Old and New Testament 
to be truly Divine, believe that God created the universe from nothing, 
and have faith in the Resurrection of men.*” The second group, the 
pagans, are immersed in the wisdom of this world (oi 5: ri roi k6opou 
ToUTou voșia koouovu&vo!). Their theories on the shape of the universe are 
based on their own reasoning rather than on the Holy Scriptures, which 


37 Indikopleustes, Topograpbie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. 1, 305 (11.1). See also S. Rubenson, 
“Philosophy and Simplicity: the Problem of Classical Education in Early Christian Biography in 
T. Hăgg and P. Rousseau, eds., Greek Biography and Panegyric în Late Antiquity (Berkeley, CA, 
2000), 110—39. 

Indikopleustes, Zopograpbie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, 307 (11.2). Similarly, in 433—5 (u.111), 
where Kosmas stresses that the Christian opinions are created on the basis of the Holy Scripture and 
not on 'fictions and conjectures of our belief' (oux £aurois 7rAaoautvois îi oroxacautvois). Mar 
Aba, who is referred to in this passage as Patrikios, is considered to have been a student and later a 
teacher in the East Syrian school of Nisibis; see Becker, “The Dynamic Reception of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia', 45-52. 

* Indikopleustes, Topograpbie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. 1, 5279 (11.87). 

+ Tbid,, 305 (u.1). 
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they count among the myths. Kosmas declares them to be both deceivers 
and deceived (1rAov&vres kai rAaveuevo!) (2 Timothy 3:13) because they 
believe heaven to be spherical and rotating.*" Finally, he describes those who 
want to be Christians, but at the same time wish to immerse themselves in 
the wisdom and the multitude oferrors of this world (oi 8 xproriovilew u&v 
20eAovTes, Tois Aoyois 5: kai Tfj ooșpia kai Tf Troia Tis TTĂGNS 
TOU K6Opou ToUTou rw Btovres kooueioon).*” It is against this 
last group that Kosmas directs his discourse, comparing them to those 
castigated in 2 Kings 17:32—3 as fearing the Lord and at the same time 
serving foreign gods.*” Indeed, on this matter he engages in a controversy 
with a contemporary Alexandrian, John Philoponos, who accepts the 
classical image of the universe as compatible with the Bible and who in 
his On he Making of the World ridicules Kosmas theories.** It is import- 
ant to note that their dispute should be read in the context of the 
Christian-pagan debate on the eternity of the universe, in which both 
authors participate. While Philoponos accepts the spherical model of the 
cosmos, at the same time demonstrating that it cannot be eternal, for 
Kosmas the fact that the universe cannot be eternal precludes any possibil- 
ity that it may be spherical.*” For him, a spherical and perpetually rotating 
universe must necessarily be eternal. Undermining the connection 
between the temporal and spatial form of the universe is a logical mistake 
of fable-makers, who invent new theories “blinded by their excessive need 
for approval” (rugăbrTovoav VĂ Tis &yav gihoriuias).** 


4 


Ibid., 307 (1.2). In Paul's letter these epithets refer to evil-doers: “But evil men and seducers shall 
wax worse and worse, deceiving, and being deceived' (7rovnpoi 5 ăvâporro: noi yOrTes 
7rpoutpovomw £1ri 76 XEipov, 1rAavâvres nai rAaveuevoi) (2 Tim. 3:13). They are later used by 
Christian writers, often outside the context of Paul's letter, as for example M. Rauer, ed. Origenes. 
Die Homilien zu Lukas în der Ubersetzung des Hieronymus und die griechischen Reste der Homilien 
und des Lukas-Kommentars (Berlin, 1959), 227-336 (&. 154:7); John Chrysostom, De 
Pseudoprophetis, PG 59, col. 558 and 564. Invectives against pagans are repeated in 
Indikopleustes, Topographie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. n, 275—7 (V.178), 363—5 (V.248) 
and (along with invectives against Jews and heretics) in 369 (v.252); vol. ur, 41 (vI.25). 

Ibid., vol. 1, 307-9 (n.3). The invectives against the Christian followers of pagan doctrines appear 
again in vol. n, 353—5 (vV.243) and (along with the invectives against pagans, Manicheans and 
Marcionites) in 275—7 (v.178). 

Ibid., vol. 1, 309 (11.4) and 265 (Hypothesis 4). 

On the Kosmas-Philoponos debate see Elweski5ld, “Cosmas Indicopleustes and John Philoponus'. 
Indikopleustes, Zopographie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. ur, 57-167 (vin). This aspect of the 
debate has been so far mostly overlooked. For a discussion see Kominko, Wor/d of Kosmas. 

See Indikopleustes, Topographie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, 59-61 (v1.2—3) for invectives 
against such people. 
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Kosmas strives to disprove ancient Greek and Roman theories of the 
universe not only by recourse to the Bible, but also by recourse to logic and 
observation.*” He repeatedly stresses that his exposition is based on Holy 
Scripture as well as empirical observation and on the reading of ancient 
writers.** He strives to demonstrate that the image of the universe deriving 
from biblical exegesis is compatible with that resulting from observation.“” 
Throughoutr the text it is clear that the audience Kosmas addresses were 
Christians exposed to, and in danger of accepting, the pagan theories of the 
universe. These were the people who, like the author himself, sought to 
understand the world surrounding them, and perhaps perceived some 
difficulties in reconciling the Bible with science and observation. 

The Christian Topography is richly illustrated. Although the original 
manuscript is lost, the similarity of the illustrations in all three preserved 
Byzantine codices, dating, to the ninth (Va. gr. 699) and eleventh centuries 
(Sin. gr. 1186, Laur. Plut. 1x. 28), as well as a very close relationship between 
their textual content and the images, leaves little doubt that they reflect 
the sixth-century original. The majority of the illustrations pertaining, to 
cosmography appear in Book 4. This book, which contains very little text, 
resembles a table of plates for the cosmographic exposition of the preceding 
books. The last of the cosmographic miniatures depicts the antipodes 
as four men standing at the cardinal points of the globe. Although the 
miniature is preserved in only one of the three manuscripts, the eleventh- 
century codex Laurentianus Plut. 1X. 28, and the corresponding folios 
are missing, from the other two codices, it seems fairly clear that this image 
must have been present in the sixth-century original.”” Not only is the 


*7 “The arguments based on logic and observation are primarily gathered in Book 1. Arguments on the 
grounds of logic: if the heavenly bodies move along with the sphere of heaven, it is impossible to 
account for the irregular movements of planets; if they move alone, they must be cutting through 
the heavens, consequently making its substance divisible, which is perishable and therefore non- 
eternal (Indikopleustes, Zopogrzpbie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. 1, 281-5 (1.9-13)); if the 
sphere of the universe moves, than we should ask what this great space that the universe is located in 
is, as the movement requires a space (319—21 (11.15—16)). For the in-depth discussion of Kosmas 
polemical method see Kominko, Wor/z of Kosmas. On the incompatibility of the spherical model of 
the universe with the Christian faith, see in particular Indikopleustes, Zopogrzpbie chretienne, ed. 
Wolska-Conus, 417 (11.97), 419—21 (11.100), 493—5 (111.57-8), 561 (1v.17), 565 (1v.20). On the 
contrast of pagan and Christian science see 433—5 (11.111). 

On the ancient authors whose works, according to Kosmas, support his theories see Indikopleustes, 
Topographie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, 395-9 (11.78—80). On observation of phenomena (here 
specifically eclipses) supporting his theories on the universe see 383—5 (11.67-8). See also M. V. 
Anastos, “Aristotle and Cosmas on the Void: a Note on Theology and Science in the Sixth Century 
in M. V. Anastos, Studies în Byzantine Intellectual Eistory (London, 1979), 36-50. 

See for example his discussion of eclipses: Indikopleustes, Topographre chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, 
vol. 1, 265 (Hypothesis 4), 423—5 (1.103), 553 (1v.13); vol. ur, 15-17 (VI.3) and 209 (1x.5). 

* In Vat. gr. 699 there is a lacuna after 4:22. In Sin. gr. 1186 a lacuna after 4:17. 
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drawing, of the antipodes (Biovypaphv Tâv &vrir6dwv) referred to in the 
text,” but the author himself also encourages all who have a “healthy vision 
and sane mind' to turn the miniature around, and judge whether the 
antipodes can all be standing upright at the same time (oi 1răs 71s 2 Upiv 
Exoov Bweis Uyeis Kai AOyIOMOUS OWPPOVAS TTEpIOTpEwpel os &v BOVÂNTOI TI 
yăv Koi eirr&To, ei 1răvTes oi âwrirodes Suvovroi Bpdio. KaT& TOUTOV 
eivou).”” Such an invitation to change the orientation of a drawing and look 
at it from several perspectives is, to the best of my knowledge, unique in late 
antique and Byzantine art, and strongly suggests that the miniature in the 
Laurenziana codex was in fact very similar to the original sixth-century 
illustration of the treatise.* 

The arguments against the notion of the antipodes are scattered 
throughout the Christian Topography. Like many other authors, Christian 
and non-Christian alike, Kosmas finds the idea of upside-down people 
nonsensical.”* Referring to the original significance of the concept he notes 
that it is impossible for two people with their feet opposite to each other to 
be upright.”* Moreover, in his discussion of the antipodes, Kosmas draws on 
arguments from the Bible, pointing out that, according to Acts 17:26, one 
race of humans, descended from one man, inhabits the entire world (Erri 
1ravTâs 1rpoowrrou Tîis yîis). Rather than develop this quotation into an 
argument similar to that of Augustine, he claims that Holy Scripture 
situates the human race only on the face of the earth and not on its 
opposite side (ob îmi &vrimpoocrrou).'* He also quotes Philippians 
2:10, where we read that the name of Jesus should make every knee 


** Indikopleustes, Topographie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. 1, 569 (1v.25). See also ]. W. 
MCcCrindle, 7he Christian Topography of Kosmas, an Egyptian Monk (London, 1897), 137; 
Wolska-Conus, Cosmas Indicopleustes, vol. 1, 568. 

Indikopleustes, Zopograpbie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. 1, 567-9 (1v.23). 

Because the illustration in the Zopogrzpbie chretienne shows figures standing at the four opposite 
points of the earth, it seems that it takes inspiration from ancient theories on the terrestrial globe 
ultimately deriving from the globe of Crates. Such an image of the earth was very well known in 
antiquity, as indicated by numerous descriptions, but no extant representation can be safely 
identified as illustrating it. It has been suggested that the coins of Lucius Aemilius Buca (c. 44 
BCE with a diagonal cross on their surface), show a similar disposition of lands separated by the 
Ocean (Harley and Woodward, “Greek Cartography, 164, ill. 10.3). Nevertheless, such a 
hypothesis is very tenuous, as it is not supported by any written sources. Not only is there no 
evidence to support such an identification, but also some ancient and late antique representations of 
globes with a similar diagonal division can be identified as celestial rather than terrestrial globes, 
either because they are covered with stars, or because they are represented next to Urania, see 
P. Arnaud, L'image du globe dans le monde romain: science, iconographique, symbolique”, 
MEFRA, 96 (1984), 8o-112; H. G. Gundell, Zodiakos. Tierkreisbilder im altertum. Kosmische 
Beziige und Jenseitsvorstellungen im antike Alltagsleben (Mainz, 1992), 295 (nos. 316, 319—20). 

51 Indikopleustes, Topograpbie chretienne, ed. Wolska-Conus, vol. 1, 285—7 (1.14). 

55 Tbid., 291—3 (1.20). 5% Ibid., 429 (11.107). 
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flex — the celestial (2rroupavicov), terrestrial (Zrrwyeicov) and those under the 
earth (korax8ovicov). Kosmas seems to imply here a distinction between 
the rarox8âvioi and Erriyeroi, and the &vrix%oves (those opposite”, that is, 
the antipodes), who cannot be classified as either of those two.” Further, 
Kosmas quotes Luke 10:19, where Jesus gives the apostles power to tread 
over snakes and scorpions, which in Kosmas' interpretation is impossible 
to reconcile with the idea of a spherical earth where, according to some, 
there is no “up” and no 'down..'* 

Next to Prokopios of Gaza, Kosmas is the only other late antique author 
to dispute the existence of the antipodes. They both posit this in the 
context of their broader rejection of the concept of the spherical earth 
along with the spherical universe. After the sixth century, the antipodes do 
not seem to have caused any controversy among Greek authors, who do 
not discuss them in detail, but only refer to them in a cursory fashion. 
A letter of Photios of Constantinople suggests that the antipodes were 
understood as a theoretical concept, a corollary of the conception of the 
spherical universe with a spherical earth at its centre.'” In the eleventh 
century, Psellos expressed his embarassment at the ignorance of the young 
prince Andronikos, who did not believe that the antipodes could exist, 
because if they existed people there would have to walk upside-down.“” 
Tzetzes refers to this idea in Plato and pokes fun at the notion of the 
upside-down people as incomprehensible.”* Gregory Pachymeres rejects 
the possibilty of another osfozmene, but this is because in his estimation, 
the whole of the globe, with the exception of the known inhabited earth is 
covered by water.” At no point beyond the sixth century do the antipodes 
become a theological issue for the Greek authors. 

Just how inoffensive the antipodes were to the Byzantines is apparent 
from their appearance in the illuminated Byzantine Psalters: in the ninth- 
century Khludov and Paris Psalters, the illustrations show four figures 
standing at the opposite points of the globe, very much like in the 
Christian Topography; in the eleventh-century Barberini and Theodore 


57 Ibid. On the use ofthe term antichthonians in the sources see Romm, Ze E4ges of he Earth, 13 1-2 


and n. 27. 

% Tbid. 

” K. Staab, “Photios. In epistolam ad Romanos, Fragmenta” in Pav/uskommentar aus der griechischen 
Kirche aus Katenenhandschriften gesammelt (Minster, 1933), 479. 

s FE. Renauld, ed. and trans., Michel Psellos. Chronographie, ou histoire dun sitcle de Byzance 

(0976-1077) (Paris, 1926-8), 179—80 (vu.14). 

P. L. M. Leone, Jo4nnis Tzerzae Historiae (Naples, 1968), 275—9 (VI1.143). 

R. P. E. Stephanou and P. Tannery, Quadrivium de Georges Pachymere (Vatican, 1940) 4.12—13. 
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Psalters, two clusters of figures are depicted, standing on the poles of the 
earth.” In all four manuscripts, the images of the antipodes accompany 
Psalm 1or:25:'At the beginning it was you, O Lord, who founded the 
earth, and the heavens are works of your hands.” 'Thus, they serve to 
ilustrate the universe created by God, who, according to another passage 
of the Psalms “founded the earth on its stability (Psalm 103:5) — a notion 
which the antipodes, as understood by the Greek writers, exemplify. 

In contrast to the Greek tradition, the antipodes were very much an 
object of controversy among Latin authors. Unlike the Byzantines, Latins 
understood “antipodes' primarily as denoting not a region of the earth but 
the actual inhabitants of the southern hemisphere. Among the first to 
dismiss these mythical inhabitants was Tertullian, who names the antipo- 
des alongside the fabled and absurd races of the dog-faced men and 
skiapods, whose existence he rejected.“* A few centuries later, Isidore of 
Seville (c. 560-636 ce) firmly rejected the idea of the antipodes: 


With regard to those who are called znzipodae — because they are thought to 
be opposite us in that, placed beneath the earth, as it were, their footprints 
oppose our own — it is by no means to be believed. Neither the solidity nor 
the centre of the earth permits it, nor is it confirmed by any historical 
evidence, but it is the poets, in a kind of quasi-reasoning, who make such 
conjectures.** 


The only antipodes he was prepared to accept were a curious race of men 
in Libya whose feet, equipped with eight toes, faced backwards.“ A similar 


$ Khludov Psalter (Moscow, Historical Museum, cod.gr.129), fol. 91v; Paris Psalter (Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, cod. gr. 20), fol. 9r; Barberini Psalter (Rome, Bibliotheca Apostolica 
Vaticana, cod. gr. 372), fol. 172r; Theodore Psalter (London, British Library, cod. Add. 19352), 
fol. 135v. See K. Corrigan, Visual Polemics în the Ninth-century Byzantine Psalters (Cambridge, 
1992), 25 and 68. 

Tertullian, Ad Nationes, PL 1, 5701 (1.8.1—13). 

Isidore, Erymmologies, ed. Barney et al., 199 (1x.ii.133): “lam vero hi qui Antipodae dicuntur, eo quod 
contrarii esse vestigiis nostris putantur, ut quasi sub terris positi adversa pedibus nostris calcent 
vestigia, nulla ratione credendum est, quia nec soliditas patitur, nec centrum terrae; sed neque hoc 
ulla historiae cognitione firmatur, sed hoc poetae quasi ratiocinando coniectant.” See also Inglebert, 
Interpretatio Christiana, 92; G. Bofhto, “La legenda degli antipodi, in A. Della Torre, ed., 
Miscellanea di studi critici ed. în onore di Arturo Graf (Bergamo, 1903), 583-601; W. W. 
McCredy, “Isidore, the Antipodeans and the Shape of the Earth”, Bis, 87 (1996), 108-27. 

Isidore, Erymologies, ed. Barney et al., 245 (XL.iii.24): Antipodes in Libya plantas versas habent post 
crura et octonos digitos in plantis.” This kind of Antipodal race is consistent with the traditional 
attribution to the southern part of Africa-Erhiopia of people blackened and otherwise deformed by 
the heat of the sun, an ancient notion reflected, for example, in Plinys Nazura/ History, ed. 
Rackham, 476-9 (vI.35.187). The Antipodes of Isidore seem to be a mixture of the Indian 
people whose feet face backwards, described by Megasthenes, and cight-toed people described by 
Kresias and Pliny. See V. I. ]. Flint, “Monsters and Antipodes in the Early Middle Ages and 
Enlightenment, Viaor, 15 (1984), 0-1; ]. B. Friedman, The Monstrous Races în Medieval Art and 
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idea about the identity of the antipodes is illustrated on the maps accom- 
panying, eighth-century Beatus of Liebana's Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
where a land to the south of the o/koz7ene, separated from it by the ocean, 
is identified by a label as the fourth part of the world, unknown on account 
of the heat of the sun, where the legendary Antipodes are said to live.“ 
The text of the label, taken verbatim from the FEzymologies of Isidore, is 
accompanied in many other manuscripts by the figure of a skiapod, most 
probably inspired by Isidore's identification of the antipodes as one of the 
fantastic races." Whereas it is not clear if Beatus imagined the earth as fat 
or spherical, Isidore certainly believed it to be a sphere.“” This indicates 
that he did not understand the notion of “antipodes to be in any way 
related to the earth's shape, but rather as designating mythical inhabitants 
of the southern hemisphere, in whose existence he did not believe. Simi- 
larly, Bede (672/673— 735 CE), another author who believed that the earth 
was spherical, decisively rejected, in his discussion of the five climatic zones 
of the globe, any possibility that the temperate zone in the southern 
hemisphere was inhabited.”” In the cighth century, Virgil of Salzburg 
argued in favour of the existence of the inhabited antipodes, but he was 
reprimanded, and his teaching was condemned by pope Zacharius.”" It is 
important to note, however, that Zacharius did not condemn the theory 
that the earth was spherical, but merely denied that it was inhabited by 
peoples who had not descended from Adam, and whom the apostles, 


Thought (Cambridge, MA, 1981), 12; R. Wittkower, “Marvels of the East: a Study in the History of 

Monsters, JWarb, 5 (1942), 159-97. 

Afcer Isidore, Ezymologies, ed. Barney et al., 293 (x1v.v.17): “Extra tres autem partes orbis quarta pars 

trans oceanum interior est in meridie, quae solis ardore incognita nobis est; in cuius finibus 

Antipodes fabulose inhabitare produntur. Although it has been argued that such an 

interpretation of this land was originally intended by Beatus himself. ]. G. Arentzen, /mago 

Mundi Cartografica (Munich, 1984), 108-10; D. von den Brincken, Fines Terrae. Die Enden der 

Erde und der vierte Kontinent auf mmittelalterlichen Weltkarten (Hanover, 1992), 51. This has been 

disputed by scholars who note that this inscription does not appear in the Beatus tradition 

uniformly, but only in one branch of the stemma, in manuscripts presenting the final stage in 
the evolution of the Commenzary, See ]. Williams, “Isidore, Orosius and the Beatus Map”, /mago 

Mundi, 49 (1997), 17-21. 

M. Destombes, Mappemondes A.D. 1200-1500 (Amsterdam, 1964), 40-2; 79-80. 

“9 Isidore, Etymologies, ed. Barney et al., 100 (ur.xxxii); C. B. Kendall and F. Wallis, eds., Jsizore of 
Seville. On the Nature of Things (Liverpool, 2016), 175-6 (48). 

79 F. Wallis, trans., Bede. The Reckoning of Time (Liverpool, 1999), p. 96 (34). 

7* Epistola XI Zachariae papae ad Bonifacium archiepiscopum, PL 89, col. 946D. See also ]. B. Russel, 
“Saint Boniface and the Eccentrics', Church Fistory, 33 (1964), 235—47. The papal rejection of the 
antipodes has been often confused with the rejection of the theory that the earth was spherical. For 
example Tom Paine (1737-1809) wrote that “Vigilius (Vergil of Salzburg) was condemned to be 
burned (sic) for asserting the antipodes, or in other words, that the earth was a globe!. See T. Paine, 
The Age of Reason (London, 1794), 496-4. On the later history of Zacharias letter, on its use during 
the trial of Gallileo and on its quotation by Kepler see Flint, “Monsters and Antipodes”, 65-7. 
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charged with preaching to all nations (Matthew 28:19; Acts 2:4—5), would 
not have been able to reach.”” Far from being purely a theological prob- 
lem, this issue had long-lasting and unfortunate consequences: it was, for 
example, taken up again by sixteenth-century theologians, who contested 
the humanity of the Native Americans, arguing that they were not des- 
cendants of Adam. * While this was a pole apart from Augustine and his 
discussion of the antipodes, it is something of a paradox that the antipo- 
dean people seem to have lived on in the Christian imagination in the 
West, largely because their existence was so fervently denied. 


Further Reading 


The key textual sources are: W. Wolska-Conus, ed., Cosmas Indicopleustes. 
Topographie chretienne, 3 vols. (Paris, 1968-73), and S. A. Barney et al., 
eds., The Etymologies of Isidore of Seville. Etymologies (Cambridge, 2006). 
Studies include: A. Hiatt, Zerra Incognita: Mapping the Antipodes Before 1600 
(London, 2008); H. Inglebert, /nzerpretatio Christiana. Les mutations des 
savoirs (cosmographie, gtographie, ethnographie, histoire) dans lAntiquite 
chretienne (30-630 apres ].C.) (Paris, 2001); M. Kominko, 7he World of 
Kosmas. The Byzantine Illustrated Codices of the Christian Topography 
(Cambridge, 2013). 


7* Russel, Inventing the Flat Earth, 20-3; 912; Flint, “Monsters and Antipodes”, 75-6. 

73 G. Gliozzi, Adamo e îl Nuovo Mondo. La nascita dell antropologia come ideologiia coloniale: delle 
genealogie bibliche alle teorie razziali (1500-1700) (Florence, 1977), 67-72; |. Hanke, Aristorle and 
the American Indians: a Study în Race Prejudice în the Modern World (London, 1959), 40—8 76-8. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Basil I, Constantine VII and Armenian Literary 
Tradition în Byzantium 


Tim Greenwood 


The relationship between Byzantium and Armenia in the second half of 
the ninth century has traditionally been plotted along two axes. It has been 
projected in terms of gradual Byzantine re-engagement with the leading 
princely houses of historic Armenia after an extended period of exclusion 
and separation. "This formed part of a wider Byzantine strategy of consoli- 
dation and then expansion along the eastern frontier that achieved its 
fullest expression in the following century." Ar the same time, the rela- 
tionship has also been studied in terms of the presence of Armenians 
throughout the institutions of the Byzantine state, with identification 
usually made on the basis of name or ancestry. This chapter proposes 
that both axes stand in need of revision. In relation to the first, the model 
of rupture in the decades before 850 cE and re-engagement thereafter no 
longer fits the evidence; in relation to the second, it is clear that the 
Armenian presence in Byzantium was also characterised by Literary and 
intellectual exchanges whose significance has not been fully appreciated 
hitherto. 

The contention that Byzantium had to revive its ties with the local elites 
in historic Armenia in the second half of the ninth century after a long 
hiatus depends largely on the absence of evidence to the contrar.” 


* M. Whittow, The Making of Orthodox Byzantium, 600-—1025 (London, 1996), 310-57; ]. Shepard, 
“Constantine VII, Caucasian Openings and the Road to Aleppo” in A. Fastmond, ed., Fastera 
Approaches to Byzantium (Aldershot, 2001), 19-40; T. W. Greenwood, “Patterns of Contact and 
Communication: Constantinople and Armenia, 860-976 in R. G. Hovannisian and S. Payaslian, 
eds., Armenian Constantinople (Costa Mesa, CA, 2010), 73—100. 

1. Brousselle, “L'integration des Armeniens dans Paristocratie byzantine au rxe sitcle in L Armenie et 
Byzance: histoire et culture (Paris, 1996), 43-54; N. Garsoian, “The Problem of Armenian Integration 
into the Byzantine Empire in H. Ahrweiler and A. E. Laiou, eds., Srudies on he Internal Diaspora of 
the Byzantine Empire (Washington, D. C., 1998), 53—124. 

Most recently, B. Martin-Hisard, “Domination arabe et libertes armeniennes (vne-rxe si&cle) in 
G. Dedeyan, ed., Histoire du peuple armenien (Paris, 2008), 213—41. For example, at 231: “Tant que 
Mâlitene, Tephrike et Karin ne seraient pas prises, laccts au territoire armenien €chapperait aux 
Byzantins. 
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Certainly the impression obtained from the Armenian historical tradition 
is that Byzantium and Armenia were out of contact with one another for long 
periods across the eighth and ninth centuries, a state of affairs punctuated by 
occasional raids. It is, however, worth reflecting, that the four major Arme- 
nian writers whose histories cover this period — Lewond, Thomas Arcruni, 
John Katholikos and Stephen of Tarân — were all clerics, that one was a 
katholikos of Armenia and that another was sponsored by the Pa/olikos of his 
day.* The operation of Byzantine influence did not sit comfortably with their 
wider ecclesiastical and literary purposes and it may well be the case that it 
was deliberately downplayed or ignored. Three of the writers promoted 
notions of independent action and direction by Armenian Christians, under 
the headship of the kz7Po/kos, without recourse to, or direction from, cither 
imperial or patriarchal authorities in Constantinople. The only exception is 
provided by Thomas Arcruni, whose History of zhe House of Arcrunik is 
focused more narrowly upon the deeds of one princely family across several 
generations.” Significantly, it is only through his composition that we can 
begin to trace Byzantine involvement and attempted intervention in Arme- 
nian affairs on a more consistent basis. Unfortunately this is limited to the 
period after 851 cE, when Bughâ's devastating campaigns across Armenia 
began.“ 'The two centuries prior to that date are skated over in barely two 
pages of Patkanean's edition, comprising a bare list of caliphs without 
reference to Armenian affairs or interests.” This suggests a complete loss of 
family records and collective memory, although disquiet about Arcruni 
activities in that period cannot be entirely excluded.* 

We therefore learn little about Byzantine initiatives across historic 
Armenia before 851 CE, at least from an Armenian perspective. The value 
of the isolated references that do survive has not always been appreciated. 
For example, Stephen of 'Tarân records that the first Armenian prince to be 
accorded an imperial title while remaining in his own district was Asot 


+ John Katholikos (Yovhannâs V Drasxanakertci) held office between 897/8 and 924/5 while Stephen 
of Tarân (Step'anos Tarânec'i) was commissioned by the Katholikos Sargis I (992/3—1019). 

5 K?. Patkanean, ed., nu Upăpnih ki. Uiuuânu, Duunun ph nu Up5pnikug 
[Tovma Arcruni and Anonymous, History of the Elouse of Arcrunik"] (St Petersburg, 1887; repr. 
Delmar, NY, 1991); R. W. Thomson, trans., 7Pomas Artsruni: History of the EHouse of the Artsrunik 
(Detroit, MI, 1985). 

Ş Bughă al-Kabir: see, most recently, P. B. Golden, “Khazar Turkic Ghulâms in Caliphal Service”, 
Journal Asiatique (2004), 301—2 and n. 10. 

7 Thomas Arcruni, History of the House of Arcrunik ed. Patkanean, 104-6; Thomson, Thomas 
Artruni: History, 170—3. 

* For discussion of the re-imagination of the Armenian past — and the deliberate downplaying of 
Byzantine involvement — see T. W. Greenwood, “A Reassessment of the Fistory of Lewond, Le 
Mluscon, 125 (2012), 138—40. 
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Bagratuni, prince of Sper, at some point during the reign of the Emperor 
Theophilos (829—42).” Since this very remote and mountainous district 
bordered directly onto Byzantine-held territory — specifically the theme 
of Chaldia — the choice of the prince of Sper as the earliest recipient of 
imperial largesse is unsurprising. Stephen of Tarân also reports campaigns 
undertaken across Armenian districts during the same emperor's reign. 
By combining Stephen of Tarân's record with other, later sources, Laurent 
proposed that Theophilos undertook a very complicated sequence of 
actions across Armenia in 837 CE and this analysis has been accepted by 
most commentators.'” In fact, it seems far more likely that the campaigns 
undertaken in Basean, in Xatik', against Iheodosioupolis and in Vanand 
should be spread across several years rather than condensed into one.'" 
Conceivably they were intended to exploit, and perhaps even complement, 
the twenty-year rebellion of Băbak in north-western Iran. After all, 
Khurramite survivors fled to Byzantine territory after the final defeat of 
Băbak in 838 and were incorporated into imperial forces under the 
command of Theophobos, himself a Khurramite leader who had sought 
refuge with a large body of supporters four years previously.'” Brief notices 
such as this one reveal that channels of contact and communication 
between Byzantium and Armeria were open before 850 CE. 

This study, however, is more directly concerned with the reformulation 
of the second axis. Armenians operating within the Byzantine Empire have 
generally been identified on the basis of anthroponymy. They have been 
detected holding, senior military commands — and hence participating, in 
the political process — from the middle of the sixth century. ? By way of 
illustration, in 778, four of the five szrazegoi who participated in an exped- 
ition against Germanikeia in Cilicia have been identified as Armenian: 


Artabasdos  (Artavazd) of the Anatolikoi; Tatzates (Tacat) of the 


” G. Manukyan, ed., Unbihwubnu Supunikgh Uunnhl, Muununphii wmhkqkpuilguui, 
[Step 'anos Tarâneci Asokk, Universal History] (Antilias, 2012), 734; T. W. Greenwood, trans. 
The Universal History of Step anos Tarânec'i (Oxford, 2017), 205. 

]. Laurent, L Armenie entre Byzance et [Islam depuis la conqucte arabe jusqu en 886 (Nouvelle &dition 
revue et mise ă jour par M. Canard) (Lisbon, 1980), 249-52. 

]. Signes Codofier, 7Pe Emperor Theophilos and the East 829-842: Court and Frontier în Byzantium 
during the Last Phase of Iconoclasm (Farnham, 2014), 4.2 and 4.3 advances the same argument. 

M. Rekaya, “Mise au point sur Theophobe et Lalliance de Băbek avec Theophile (833/4-—839/40), 
BZ, 44 (1974), 43-67; ].-C. Cheynet, “Theopbile, Theophobe et les Perses' in S. Lampakes, ed., 
E Byzantine Mikra Asia, 6os-120s ai. [Byzantine Asia Minor Gth-r2th Centuries] (Athens, 1998), 
39-50. Theophobos: PmbZ 8237; PBE 1(2001/2015), Theophobos 1, www.pbe.kcl.ac.uk/person/ 
p8066 (accessed 20 December 2017). 

See, for example, Justinian's commander Narses: A. H. M. Jones, ]. R. Martindale and ]. Morris, 
The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire. (Cambridge, 1980), vol. 118, Narses 1. 
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Boukellarioi; Karisterotzes (Varaztiroc”) of the Armeniakoi; and Gregory, 
son of Mousoulakios (Musel) of the Opsikion.!* This pattern, of strategoi 
with apparently strong Armenian afhliations, is repeated throughout the 
eighth and ninth centuries. 

Rather than imposing a modern definition, what exactly did contem- 
poraries understand by the term “Armenian”? The passage in Theophanes 
Chronographia recording the four strategoi above specifically describes 
Artabasdos as “Armenian”. Lewond's History records a campaign against 
Bisan (surely Bahasnă, cast of Germanikeia) in the reign of Leo IV in 
which Artavazd Mamikonean and Tacat Anjewacii participated as zăravars 
(commanders).'* 'This is clearly the same campaign. Unlike Theophanes, 
Lewond identified the noble families from which the two commanders 
came.'“ "The specific designation of Artavazd as “Armenian” in Theo- 
phanes” Chronographia is atypical and may have been used because 
Artavazd had only recently arrived from historic Armenia. Lewond's 
History records that he had been forced to seek refuge in Byzantium after 
an abortive rebellion and the murder of a tax-collector in the Armenian 
district of Sirak, probably in 771.'7 On the other hand, following this line 
of argument, the epithet “Armenian” should also have been applied to 
Tacat Anjewacii, since he too had originally come from historic Armenia. 
According to Lewond, Tacat enjoyed a career of twenty-two years in the 
Byzantine army down to 782, and so it could be that his “Armenian” 
origin had been quietly forgotten by this time.'* Since neither Varaztiroc“ 
nor Gregory son of Muset were identified as “Armenian” by Theophanes, 
the evidence from this passage is far from clear. 

It is worth remembering that during these centuries, the districts of 
historic “Greater Armenia! all lay beyond the frontiers of the Byzantine 
Empire. By contrast substantial parts of what had comprised Roman 
Armenia in late antiquity remained under continuous imperial hegemony, 


C. de Boor, ed., Theophanis Chronographia (Leipzig, 1883—5), vol. 1, 451; C. Mango and R. Scott, 
trans., The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern History, A.D. 284-813 
(Oxford, 1997), 623. Artabasdos: PmbZ 640; Tatzates: PmbZ 7241; Varaztiroc: PmbZ 8568; 
Gregorios: PmbZ 2406. 

B. Martin-Hisard, trans., and A. Hakobian, ed., Zewond Vardapet Discours historigue (Paris, 2015), 
190-1. 

In a subsequent passage, we also learn that Tacav's father was named Grigor: Lewond, Discours 
historique, ed. Martin-Hisard and Hakobian, 198—9. 

*7 Ibid., 152—3. 

Lewond states that Tacat held the rank of zărzvar, commanding six thousand men, for twenty-two 
years: ibid., 198-9. He cannot have held the rank of szrazegos of the Boukellarioi for that period, 
however, because this theme was only created in 766/7: Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. de Boor, 
440; Mango and Scott, ZPeophanes, 608 and n. 15. 
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if not control.” Much of what had been the Justinianic province of 
Armenia | and almost all of Armenia II came to be incorporated within 
the theme of the Armeniakoi. These territories were then transferred into 
the new themes of Chaldia and Koloneia, probably in the reign of 
Theophilos." Although the provincial designation may have been aban- 
doned, it is highly likely that these regions continued to reflect Armenian 
cultural traditions, not least in terms of naming practices. Nor were these 
the only regions of the empire to contain sizeable Armenian populations. 
Armenians had been settled in the Balkans at the end of the sixth century 
by the emperor Maurice and these communities were supplemented 
periodically thereafter.”' Moreover, we can assume that Constantinople 
had its own Armenian community, even if they are hidden from view; 
the lack of an Armenian quarter may in fact ilustrate the ubiquity of 
Armenians in the capital. 

Straightaway, therefore, a distinction may be drawn between newly 
arrived Armenians moving westwards into the empire from outside, indi- 
genous Armenians who continued to live in what had previously been 
Roman Armenia, and transplanted Armenians settled in communities 
scattered across the empire, notably in Thrace and Macedonia. Members 
from all three groups could claim to be, or could be defined as, “Armenian”. 
An Armenian-sounding name in isolation reveals little about the origins of 
that individual. We should not assume that it denotes recent migration or 
settlement. Indeed an Armenian name may not always have served as an 
indicator of ethnicity, reflecting contemporary fashions or aspirations 
instead. The name of Bardanes 'Tourkos, the szrategos of the Anatolikoi 
who rebelled against Nikephoros I in 803, highlights his Turkic, perhaps 
Khazar, ethnicity, but in combination with a typically Armenian name. ” 
Garsoian has suggested that by the end of the tenth century, the name 


"9 For a discussion of the Roman provinces of Armenia and their refashioning over time, see R. H. 
Hewsen, The Geography of Ananias of Sirak (Wiesbaden, 1992), 17-27. 

“> N. Oikonomidts, Les /istes de prescance byzantines des 1xe et Xe sitcles (Paris, 1972), 349; E. MeGeer, 
]. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomides, eds., Cazalogue of Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks and the Fogg 
Museum of Art (OWashington, D. C., 1991-2005), vol. 1v, 85 (Chaldia) and 125 (Koloneia). 

** Initial transfer by Maurice: G. V. Abgaryan, ed., Duununi ph Ukpknuh [History of Sebeos] 
(Erevan, 1979), 86-7 and 9o—; R. W. Thomson and ]. D. Howard-Johnston, trans., 7Pe 
Armenian History Attributed to Sebeos (Liverpool, 1999), vol. 1, 31 and 36-8. Subsequent transfer 
by Constantine V: Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. de Boor, 427 and 429; Mango and Scott, 
Theophanes, 590 and 593, dated to 754/5. 

** MF. Auzepy, “State of Emergency (700-850) in ]. Shepard, ed., Cambridge Iistory of the 
Byzantine Empire c. 5001492 (Cambridge, 2008), 272; Bardanes: PmbZ 766. 
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Bardas (Vard) had become too common to be taken as a secure indicator of 
Armenian ancestry; it may have become fashionable long before then. * 

Although the political consequences of Armenian migration and settle- 
ment within the empire have been studied in some detail, its social and 
cultural impact has not been given as much attention. * Those who arrived 
from outside the empire will have brought their own languages and 
cultural traditions with them but the prevailing view has been that these 
prominent signs of “otherness” were quickly shelved in the race to assimi- 
late. Of course, it is highly likely that some who migrated will have wanted 
to leave behind their old identities and conform to Byzantine norms as 
quickly as possible. Yet there will have been others who sought to preserve 
their old traditions despite their new surroundings. And between these two 
poles of complete rejection and faithful retention of one's cultural inherit- 
ance, there will have been all manner of positions, with individuals 
preserving some traditions and discarding others. 

Furthermore, instead of simply assuming that old identities were com- 
promised or subsumed, it may be more appropriate to envisage not merely 
the survival of these cultural memories within the Byzantine Empire but 
also their potential impact upon contemporary Byzantine culture, whose 
uniformity and immutability tends to be assumed rather than proved. 
After all, in 732 Leo III married his eldest son, the future Constantine V, 
to a Khazar princess, and she is thought to have been responsible for the 
introduction to the imperial court of the izzakion, a Khazar-style robe, 
suggesting that imperial fashion at least was not unchanging. * Instead of 
thinking solely in terms ofa loss of Armenian identity, we need to consider 
the possible influence of Armenian tradition upon Byzantine culture and 
society, a process of cultural fusion rather than simply displacement. 

This general proposition needs to be qualified by one final observation. 
We should be wary of taking for granted that there was a single Armenian 
identity or cultural tradition. If the number of recognised Armenian 
dialects in the cighth century is anything to go by — and the contomporary 
biblical commentator Step'anos Siwnec'i proposed seven, all associated 


*3 Garsoian, “Armenian Integration”, 96-9 and n. 170. 

*4 For a recent study, and helpful bibliography, see J.-C. Cheynet and G. Dedeyan, “Vocation 
imperiale ou fatalite diasporique: les Armeniens ă Byzance (rve—xre si&cle) in G. Dedeyan, ed., 
Histoire du peuple armenien (Paris, 2008), 297-326. Cheynet and Dedeyan usefully address both 
Armenian artistic influence, at 307-8, and religious and cultural influences, at 320-3. The classic 
study for artistic and intellectual exchange remains S. Der Nersessian, Armenia and the Byzantine 
Empire (Cambridge, MA, 1945). 

*5 'Theophanes, Chronograpbia, ed. de Boor, 409-—10; Mango and Scott, Theophanes, 567-8 and n. 1; 
Whittow, Orthodox Byzantium, 225—6. 
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with remote, mountainous districts — it may be more helpful to envisage a 
range of different regional and local traditions and practices."“ In other 
words, the cultural inheritance remembered and cherished by one migrant 
may have been particular and we need to be aware of, and sensitive to, such 
differentiation. 

Bearing, these introductory observations in mind, let us now turn to a 
specific case study exploring the operation of Armenian tradition within a 
Byzantine context. The origins and ancestry of Basil 1 continue to be 
controversial. ” Although the best-known source, the Viza Basi/ii, supplies 
the most developed account of Basil's Armenian ancestry and early career, 
it is also separated from the events it records by over a century.” There- 
fore, rather than starting with the Viza Basiki, let us work through those 
sources advertising an Armenian ancestry for Basil | in chronological order. 

The earliest assertion of an Arsacid connection appears in the funeral 
oration delivered by Leo VI for his father in 888. Basil was descended from 
the Arsacids “but as to what they are it is not a subject for us to discuss, for 
our purpose is not to compose a history but a eulogy .. . nevertheless they 
themselves came from imperial offpring, for the source of their royal 
blood was Artaxerxes, who for a very long time was a great king and he 
subdued countless peoples and he was accorded the remarkable surname 
“Longhand”.'” Leo then maintained that this described the extent of his 
authority rather than the length of his hand. There is no further discussion 
of the meaning, of Arsacid or Artaxerxes, nor precisely how the Arsacids 
were related back to the Achaemenid Artaxerxes. This suggests that these 
claims held meaning for contemporaries without further explanation, 


** S. Siwnecti, UtWyun ph ptpuulqurtuhte [Commentary on Grammar], in N. Adontz, ed., Denys 
de Thrace et les commentateurs armeniens (Louvain, 1970), 187. For Armenian diversity and 
differentiation, see T. W. Greenwood, Armenian Neighbours 600-1045” in Shepard, Cambridge 
History of the Byzantine Empire, 333—6. 

*7 N. Adontz, “L'âge et Porigine de lempereur Basile I (867-886), Byzantion, 8 (1933), 475-500, and 

Byzantion, 9 (1934), 223—60, reprinted and repaginated in N. Adontz, FErudes armeno-byzantines 

(Lisbon, 1985), 47-109; G. Moravesik, “Sagen und Legenden iiber Kaiser Basileios I, DOP, 15 

(1961), 59-126; A. Markopoulos, “Constantine the Great in Macedonian Historiography: Models 

and Approaches in P. Magdalino, ed., New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal în 

Byzantium, qth-I13th Centuries (Aldershot, 1994), 159-70; A. Schminck, “The Beginnings and 

Origins of the “Macedonian” Dynasty in ]. Burke and R. Scott, eds., Byzantine Macedonia: 

Identity, Image and History (Melbourne, 2000), 61-8; N. Tobias, Basi/ I: Founder of the 

Macedonian Dynasty (Lewiston, NY, 2007), 1-41. See also M. E. Shirinean, “Armenian Elites in 

Constantinople: Emperor Basil and Patriarch Photius in R. G. Hovannisian and S. Payaslian, eds., 

Armenian Constantinople (Costa Mesa, CA, 2010), 53—72. 

[. Sevtenko, ed., Chronographiae quae Theophanis Continuati nomine fertur liber quo vita Basilii 

imperatoris amplectitur (Berlin, 2011). 

A. Vogt and I. Hausherr, eds. and trans., “Oraison funebre de Basil I par son fils Leon le sage, 

OrChrP, 26 (1932), 44—6; author's translation. 
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supporting the contention that they were current during the lifetime of 
Basil 1. The puzzling feature is why Leo VI should wish to establish descent 
from either the Arsacids or Artaxerxes in the first place.” 

The second relevant source is the Viza Ignatii composed by Niketas 
David the Paphlagonian.”" The dating of this text remains contentious. 
Tamarkina has recently proposed that it was composed during the late 
ninth-century polemical debate between two factions of supporters of 
Ignatios, and more precisely between late 886 and 9o1r/2, when one of 
the factions was reconciled to the Church.”” If Tamarkina is correct in 
challenging the conventional date of 906 suggested previously by Jenkins, 
the composition of the Viza Ignatii becomes more closely associated with 
attitudes and beliefs circulating at the end of the reign of Basil | and gains 
in importance for this study."” 

The evident hostility towards Photios expressed in this text is well- 
known."* One of the many criticisms advanced by Niketas David is that 
Photios was guilty of using the past to justify the present by inventing an 
ancestry for Basil I from “Tiridates, the great Armenian king at the time of 
the holy martyr Gregorios'."” While these details were not lifted from Leo 
VI's oration, their inclusion in the Viza Ignat strongly suggests that Basil's 
Armenian ancestry was promoted during his own lifetime. Of particular 
significance for this study is the central role accorded by Niketas to Photios 
in devising this Armenian ancestry because it appears that Photios also 
deployed his knowledge of Armenian historical tradition when negotiating 
with the Armenian church."* If a letter preserved in Armenian from 
Photios to Zak'aria, the Pazhol/ikos of Armenia, is treated as genuine — and 


This chapter explores only the Armenian ancestry of Basil I but the claim to Persian descent also 
merits serious consideration. It is possible to advance parallel arguments to those outlined below, 
with “Persian” being equated, or perhaps conflated, in the ninth century with “Khurramite!. The 
settlement of large numbers of Khurramites within the empire în the reign of Theophilos and their 
subsequent military service afforded them a political influence, one that may be reflected in the roles 
of Apelates and Eulogios, both “Persians”, in the conspiracy to murder Michael III. Adontz, L'âge et 
Lorigine', 231, proposed a Persarmenian origin, but this term no longer held any meaning in the 
ninth century, either in Byzantium or Armenia, and so Adontz's suggestion should be rejected. 
Vita Ignatii, PG 105, cols. 487-573. 

% 1. Tamarkina, “The Date of the Life of the Patriarch Ignatius Reconsidered', BZ, 99 (2006), 
616-—30. 

R. ]. H. Jenkins, “A Note on Nicetas David Paphlago and the Vita Ignatii, DOP, 19 (1965), 241-7. 
See, for example, H. Ahrweiler, “Sur la carricre de Photius avant son patriarcat, BZ, 58 (1965), 
348-63; Jenkins, “Note, 247; Tamarkina, “Ignatius Reconsidered”, 616-17 and 622; Shirinean, 
“Armenian Elites', 65—7. 

35 Vita Ienatii, PG 105, col. 565D 8-10. 

See |. Dorfmann-Lazarev, Armeniens et byzantins ă ltpoque de Photius: Deux debats theologiques apres 
le triomphe de Lorthodoxie (Louvain, 2004); for a different interpretation, see T. W. Greenwood, 
“Failure of a Mission? Photios and the Armenian Church”, Le Mason, 119 (2006), 115—59. 
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there are several separate arguments that collectively support this propos- 
ition — the accusations levelled by Niketas David against Photios, of 
historical invention and creativity, are found to have an ecclesiastical 
corollary, for the letter contains similar features.” A separate text, describ- 
ing the role of Photios in the alleged discovery of the relics of Gregory the 
Illuminator în a tomb in Constantinople, also fits this general pattern of the 
exploitation and further development of Armenian tradition for contem- 
porary political or polemical purposes."* 

A third source provides a different perspective. Although considerable 
sections of the Viza Erbymnii have not been preserved, this text, composed 
between 920 and 925, nevertheless supplies an important new insight into 
the ancestry of Basil I.*” It records that Basil left the following instruction: 
“But it was Stylianos called Zaoutzes in the Armenian language, because he 
was a Macedonian of Armenian descent like himself, whom he left in 
charge, committing, to him the direction of all matters, ecclesiastical and 
political.'*” This is the first indication that Basil was of Armenian descent 
and that he came originally from Macedonia; in other words, he was a 
Balkan Armenian. The passage also implies that Basil placed such trust in 
Stylianos precisely because he had the same background. 

The longest and best-known source for the ancestry of Basil 1 is the Viza 
Basilii, which comprises Book V of Theophanes Continuatus. It was 
almost certainly commissioned, rather than composed, by Basil's grand- 
son, the emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, soon after 948.* 


37 For the text of this letter, see N. Akinean and P. Ter-Ptosean, “Pninp Pninuaj upunnphuipph 
wn Smpuphiu lupennhunu Zuugng Utăwg [Letter of Patriarch Photios to Katholikos Zak'aria 
of Greater Armenia”), Hand& Amsăreay, 82 (1968), 65—100 and 129—56. Arguments in favour of its 
authenticity: see Greenwood, “Failure of a Mission”, 134-42. Adontz, Lâge et origine, 233—4, 
argues forcefully that while the accusation of genealogical invention made by Niketas against 
Photios may have been merited, the character of that invention is a fiction puerile. 

Edited text: see E. Alisan, ed., Zunpiuuţunnnul: Munnuhsp ki. uzurunulnipohiip [Armenian 
History: EHistorians and IHlistories] (Venice, 1901), vol. n, 263-5; and Anon. Munnunpohi 
Junuqu qhunh îohuupuug uppni Snhanph Zuyng Uk5ug Lniutuuinpyh” [Iistory 
concerning the discovery of the relics of St Grigor the Illuminator of Greater Armenia ], Ararat 35 
(1902), 1178-83]. Translation and commentary: T. W. Greenwood, “The Discovery of the Relics 
of St. Grigor and the Development of Armenian Tradition in Ninth-century Byzantium” in E. M. 
Jeffreys, ed., Byzantine Style, Religion and Civilization: In Honour of Sir Steven Runciman 
(Cambridge, 2006), 177-91. 

P. Karlin-Hayter, ed. and trans., Viza Euthymii Patriarchae CP (Brussels, 1970), 5 and 10. 

Vita Euthymii, ed. Karlin-Hayter, 5.23—7. 

For arguments against composition by Constantine VII, see I. Sevtenko, “Re-reading Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus' in ]. Shepard and S. Franklin, eds., Byzantine Diplomacy (Aldershot, 1992), 184; 
for the date, see 1. Sevtenko, “La biographie de Pempereur Basile ler in Za civi/?ă bizantina dal 1xX 
all'x1 secolo: aspetti e problemi, n (Bari, 1978), 91-127. In his introduction to Sevăenko's new 
edition of the text, Mango approved of Sevăenko's contention that the real author was a ghost 
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It asserts that Basil came from the land of Macedonia and was by race 
Armenian, from the line of the Arsacids, the Armenian royal house." 
It confirms that Arsak himself was of Parthian origin and renowned for his 
bravery.*” Thereafter it supplies an outline of family history, highlighting 
key figures and episodes.** At the demise of that dynasty, two members of 
the Arsacid line, named Artabanos and Kleines, fled to Constantinople, 
where they were welcomed by Leo I and settled in Nikaia in Macedonia in 
spite of pressure from the king of Persia to return them. Nor was this an 
end to demands for their restoration. In the time of Herakleios, a request 
from the caliph was similarly rejected. Herakleios took the added precau- 
tion of moving them to Philippopolis, deemed to be even more remote, 
and hence secure. Subsequently they moved to Adrianople. In the reign of 
Constantine VI and Eirene, Basil's grandfather Maiktes visited Constan- 
tinople where he met another Armenian called Leo and married his 
daughter.*” Their son, who curiously is never named, in turn married 
the daughter of a widow from Adrianople, “a noble and attractive lady who 
had led a chaste life of widowhood since the death of her husband and 
about whom reports, not quite unreliable, circulated that she traced her 
ancestry back to Constantine the Great.“ The genealogical study con- 
cludes by noting that “this imperial root Basil flourished' from the lineages 
of both his parents, for while his father was from the line of Arsak, 
his mother was descended from Constantine the Great and Alexander 
the Great as well.*” 

How should we approach this mass of genealogical detail? As Brubaker 
has observed, Basil | was an emperor without an imperial past; it should 
also be noted that he lacked a noble background.** Clearly the elaborate 
ancestry developed in the Viza Basi/ii was intended to address this per- 
ceived lack of legitimacy, providing Basil 1 and his successors with a long 
and glorious descent from the Armenian royal family as well as Constan- 
tine and Alexander. Instead of simply tracing Basil's ancestry from a single 
individual, the Viza Basili; supplies an outline family history, describing 
how his ancestors had interacted with famous emperors of the past 


writer, one of the literati who gathered at Constantine's court and preferred a date of c. 950 for its 
composition: 'Theophanes Continuatus, Viza Basi/ii, ed. Sevtenko, 3*%-1.1*. 

+ Theophanes Continuatus, Viza Basilii, ed. Sevtenko, 2.1—3 % Tbid., 2.4—5. 

44 Ibid., 2.8—3.31. 

+ Adontz, Lâge et Porigine, 242: Maiktes for either Maikes or Maiakes, the Armenian Hmayak. 

40 Theophanes Continuatus, Viza Basilii, ed. Sevtenko, 3.1620. 47 Ibid., 3.23—27. 

1% L. Brubaker, “To Legitimize an Emperor: Constantine and Visual Authority in the Eighth and 
Ninth Centuries in Magdalino, ed., New Constantines, 151. 
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including Leo the Great and Herakleios. These multiple imperial connec- 
tions gave Basil's house an historic pedigree, just as the mass of portents 
and signs involving the young Basil all predicted his imperial future.” 
Basil therefore had a royal and imperial ancestry, his family had been 
protected by the greatest emperors of the past and there were numerous 
proofs pointing to his extraordinary rise to the imperial office. 

There can be little doubr that at one level, this detail is highly problem- 
atic. For Jenkins, the first section of the Viza Bas, including Basil's 
descent, the portents that attended his childhood and his arrival in 
Constantinople are “historically quite worthless” and, aside from his Arme- 
nian stock and his, or his father's, imprisonment in Bulgaria, “a fairy 
tale'.*” It cannot be denied that there is an epic quality to the account. 
Attempting to sift the account for genuine information about his family 
history is unlikely to get very far. Indeed it is unclear why Jenkins should 
have picked out his Armenian background and the temporary imprison- 
ment in Bulgaria as “certainly true”; without independent corroboration, 
these are no more likely to be “true” than any other detail. If, however, the 
family history provided in the Viza Basi/ii is treated as a reflection of, and 
response to, attitudes, issues and concerns from the middle of the tenth 
century, then it can be read in a very different way and gains in historical 
significance.” 

Several features of Basil's family history respond well to this approach. 
As noted above, the Viza Basilii established a long, and carefully con- 
structed, tradition of engagement between Basil's ancestors and promin- 
ent, legitimate emperors. When Artabanos and Kleines arrived in 
Constantinople, seeking refuge from the Persian king, they were received 
by Leo the Great. He protected and rewarded them, despite pressure being 
applied by the Persian king to return them. Likewise, when the caliph 
invited their descendants to return, it was the emperor Herakleios who 
intervened and transferred them to Philippopolis. The Byzantine Empire 
emerges as a place of refuge and security for members of the Armenian elite 
compelled to flee from their ancestral lands. Leo 1 and Herakleios are both 
portrayed as resisting all attempts to negotiate an Arsacid return. Their 
actions are consistent with those of an emperor protecting his loyal 


+9 For a complete study, see Moravscik, “Sagen und Legenden'; for an analysis of one vision, namely 
Elijah's appearance to Basil's mother, see P. Magdalino, “Basil |, Leo VI and the Feast of the Prophet 
Elijah”, JOB, 38 (1988), 193-6. 

5 R.]. H. Jenkins, “The Classical Background of the Scriptores post Theophanem', DOP, 8 (1954), 27. 

** Brubaker makes a similar observation in the Anal paragraph of her study, Brubaker, “Constantine 
and Visual Authority, 158, without further elaboration. 
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servants, something that Constantine VII would have been keen to pro- 
mote, given the contested circumstances of his own accession to sole rule 
in January 945. There is also the distinct sense of self-interest as well, that 
the Arsacids had something to offer which was of benefit to Roman 
emperors, Persian kings and Arab caliphs alike. What was it? 

One could argue that the Arsacids brought with them their military 
experience, and conceivably their own troops as well, and that this was 
what was being cagerly sought.”” Certainly it is telling that Arsak's princi- 
pal virtue to be highlighted in the text was his bravery. But this is to look 
for a plausible historical explanation within what is evidently an elegantly 
constructed fiction. Buried in the account is what seems to be the actual 
reason, the unequivocal statement that the Armenian people — a term 
deliberately undefined — were devoted to the Arsacids and would not 
hesitate to follow them."” In other words, the text asserts that the Arsacid 
royal line still retained political relevance and meaning for Armenians. 
Their significance was rooted in Armenian cultural memory, as the endur- 
ing popularity and successive reformulation of the so-called Vision of Sahak 
attests.”* This text confidently predicted the revival of the Armenian 
kingdom by a member of the Arsacid family and the restoration of the 
Armenian church by someone descended from the line of Saint Greg- 
ory.”” Indeed the Vita Basilii refers specifically to the fulfilment of this 
prophecy at the accession of Basil 1." Just as Basil's ancestors were 
projected as giving political leadership to Armenians within the Byzantine 
Empire in the past, by implication Basil's grandson Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos could offer the same leadership. The ancestry of 


5 See P. Charanis, Ze Armenians în the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon, 1963), 16-21 and 32—4; 
Garsoian, “Armenian Integration”, 61-6. For one remarkable late ninth-century career, see 
G. Dedeyan, “Mleh le Grand stratâge du Lykandos, REArm, 15 (1981), 72102. 

Theophanes Continuatus, Viza Basihii, ed. Sevtenko, 2.43—5. 

For a study of this intriguing but elusive text, see Adontz, “L'âge et Lorigine”, 246-59; G. Garitte, 
“La vision de S. Sahak en grec, Le Mascon, 71 (1958), 225—78. A version of this text is preserved in 
the early sixth-century Fistory of Lazar P'arpec'i but this may be a later interpolation; see G. Ter 
Mkrit'ean and S. Malxasean, eds., luqupuy Pupukginj Muunlniphii Zuujng [Lazar 
Paspeci EHistory of Armenia] (Tiflis, 1904; reprinted Delmar, NY, 1985), 29-37; English 
translation by R. W. Thomson, 7e History of Zazar Parpeci (Atlanta, GA, 1991), 65-72. Ii 
seems to have been in circulation by the seventh century. 

The Arsacid (or Arăakuni) house was the Armenian royal line until the deposition of the last king in 
428 ce. Gregory the Illuminator was the founder of the Armenian church in the early fourth 
century. Sahak was the last direct relative of Gregory to occupy the office of Fazbolikos and he died 
in 438 CE. 

Theophanes Continuatus, Viza Basilii, ed. Sevtenko, 19.35—40; see Adonrz, 'L'âge et Porigine', 
255, who argues that the Vision of Sahak was composed in Constantinople, conceivably by Photios 
himself, to prove Basil's Arsacid ancestry. This remains highly speculative. 
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Basil | enabled Constantine to present himself as the direct heir to the 
Arsacid kings of Armenia and thereby claim the Arsacid political legacy as 
king of all Armenians. He was in a position to appeal to all who thought of 
themselves as Armenian, irrespective of which district they came from, 
when they had arrived within the empire, which family they claimed 
descent from or what confessional position they espoused. Advertising an 
Arsacid ancestry therefore had a particular potency. 

If one accepts the above, the question of motivation remains. Why did 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos make these claims to Arsacid ancestry in 
this manner at this time? Not only did he repeat the Arsacid connection 
advanced in the two sources discussed above; he developed and amplified 
that connection. By contrast, the claims to descent from Constantine or 
Alexander are not promoted. Two possible solutions present themselves, 
one “eastern” and the other “Balkan.. 

The first sets this composition in the context of Constantine's 
wider ambitions along the eastern frontier. "These can be deduced from 
the four so-called “Armenian chapters of the De z4ministrando imperio, 
the diplomatic handbook compiled by Constantine for his young son, the 
future Romanos II, in 952.*” Although the individual details found in each 
chapter have been examined and discussed many times, the underlying 
intent has been overlooked.** One of the most striking features to emerge 
from these chapters is that Constantine was at pains to project the emperor 
resident in Constantinople as retaining personal responsibility for the 
conduct of diplomacy. Successive emperors are shown negotiating with 
Armenian princes through envoys and correspondence and in person; 
they are also portrayed concluding, treaties, interpreting earlier agreements, 
even deciding upon the exact location of a boundary.'” It seems that 
Constantine was trying to emphasize to his young heir the need to 
maintain direct control along this sector of the frontier, specifically in 
relation to contacts with Armenian princes. This would ensure that the 
emperor was not side-lined or excluded through the incorporation of the 


57 G. Moravscik, ed., R. ]. H. Jenkins, trans., Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus. De administrando 
imperio, second edition (Washington, D. C., 1967), 189-223 (cc. 43—6). 

5% See, for example, Shepard, “Constantine VID, 22-9; ]. D. Howard-Johnston, “The De 
Administrando Imperio: a Re-examination of the Text and a Re-evaluation of its Evidence about 
the Rus in M. Kazanski, A. Nercessian and C. Zuckerman, eds., Les centres proto-urbains russes entre 
Scandinavie, Byzance et Orient (Paris, 2000), 317-18 and 326-7; and Greenwood, Patterns of 
Contact and Communication”, 84-95 and 97-9. 

5 De administrando, ed. Moravscik and Jenkins, c. 45 analyses the actions and agreements of Leo VI, 
Romanos | Lecapenos and Constantine VII in respect of the Iberian princes with interests around 
Theodosioupolis; for the boundary decision, see 46.156-75. 
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Armenian elite in local networks of power and authority centred upon the 
great magnate families of the eastern empire. 

There is no evidence, from within the De a4ministrando imperio or 
elsewhere, to suggest that Constantine advertised his Arsacid ancestry in 
order to attract Armenians from outside the empire into imperial service. 
However, one of the strategies advocated by Constantine in that text 
involved securing, rights over Armenian lands that could be realised in 
the future. These “Armenian futures” contemplated a simple exchange, of 
ancestral territories for security and status within the empire. It is in this 
context, of recent and ongoing, Armenian migration into the empire, that 
the assertion of an Arsacid ancestry obtains meaning and justification. 
Accordingly, Constantine stressed his Armenian background and Arsacid 
credentials in order to attract and secure the loyalty of newly arrived 
Armenians. 

Arguably, this ideological dimension reflects the wider strategy for the 
castern frontier in the middle of the tenth century. The creation of a 
network of small so-called “Armenian themes” along this frontier at this 
time expresses the same strategy, albeit in administrative terms. It too 
implies intent on the part of the emperor and the central administration to 
retain direct control over military appointments in the East. This offered 
another means of counterbalancing the regional networks of power and 
authority then being constructed by the great magnate families of the 
eastern empire.“” One can speculate that these families also stressed and 
promoted their noble ancestry and their heroic achievements through a 
variety of media, including family history. None of these have been 
preserved, but we do know that Manue!'s biography of John Kourkouas 
ran to eight books and covered his family background and his own 
achievements, as well as containing portents pointing to his future 
greatness.”" Arguably Constantine advertised his Arsacid origins in the 
context of rival claims to glorious ancestries and great deeds. 

The second solution also has an internal political perspective but is 
focused more particularly upon the Balkan context to Basil's ancestry 
supplied by the Viza Basilii. 'Throughout the text, the Arsacid house is 


%0 See Oikonomides, Les /istes, 3456, arguing that this process can be observed in the 940s and 9505, 
and 35 5-63. A novel of Nikephoros II Phokas refers specifically to Armenian themes and Armenian 
stratiotai: N. Svonoros, Les novelles des empereurs mactdoniens concernant la terre et les stratiotes 
(Athens, 1994), 162—73; trans. E. McGeer, 7he Land Legislation of the Macedonian Emperors 
(Toronto, 2000), 86-9. See also Greenwood, “Armenian Neighbours, 352 and 361. 

* 1. Bekker, ed., Theophanes Continuatus, loannes Cameniata, Symeon Magister, Georgius Monachus 
(Bonn, 1838), 426.1-28.2 (vn). 
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associated consistently with the Balkans. This may simply be because Basil 
I did indeed come from the Balkans, as the Viza Euzhymii indicates; 
the strong evidence for substantial Armenian settlement in the Balkans 
has been noted previously.“” The Viza Basilii contains no hint of any desire 
on the part of the Arsacid house or the emperor to return to historic 
Armenia. Such a possibility is articulated only by the Persian king and the 
caliph and, unsurprisingly, is rejected out of hand. 

Accepting the contention that the Arsacid connection is an elaborate 
fiction, it follows that the sites in the Balkans associated with Arsacid 
settlement were chosen deliberately and so deserve particular attention. 
The text records that Leo the Great settled Artabanos and Kleines 
in Nikaia in Macedonia; that Herakleios arranged for their transfer 
to Philippopolis in Macedonia; and that they subsequently moved to 
Adrianople. While Maiktes married the daughter of an Armenian called 
Leo from Constantinople, Basil's father married the daughter of a widow 
from Adrianople, thereby reinforcing the Adrianople connection.“ 
What was the recent history of each location? 

In the middle of the tenth century, Adrianople was firmly under 
Byzantine rule. Nevertheless it remained uncomfortably close to the 
frontier. It had twice been captured by Symeon of Bulgaria, in 914 and 
922, but on both occasions it had been quickly recovered.“* In 914 it had 
been redeemed by the payment of a cash subsidy under a negotiated 
settlement, while in 922 it had been abandoned by the Bulgars after 
rumours that a Byzantine relief force was close at hand. The fact that 
Adrianople changed hands four times in quick succession indicates that it 
was of great strategic importance to both sides. The particular circum- 
stances of the first episode repay further scrutiny. In 914, Adrianople had 
been betrayed by its commander, one Pankratoukas, who is described as 
being of Armenian descent. This may seem incidental, but we find a 
parallel episode from the end of the tenth century. Skylitzes refers to 
several ;//ustrioi from Adrianople who held the rank of szrazegos, including 
one Batatzes, who were suspected of treachery and who fled to Samuel 


62 See above, n. 21. 

6 Theophanes Continuatus, Viza Basilii, ed. Sevtenko, 2.33—4 (Nikaia), 2.45—6 (Philippopolis), 
2.47-9 and 3.16-17 (Adrianople). The link with Constantinople, at 3.3-7, appears incidental 
but has the virtue of providing Basil with kinship ties among the Armenian elite in the capital. 

* "The 914 campaign: Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. Sevăenko, 387.14—388.4 (vI); 
Georgius Monachus, ed. Bekker, 880.5—9. The latter contains a much-abridged version of the 
former, echoing, its first and last sentences. The 922 campaign: Theophanes Continuatus, 
Chronographia, ed. Sevtenko, 404.18—5.10 (VI); Georgius Monachus Continuatus, Chronicon, 
897.3—16. "These accounts are closely related to one another. 
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Kometopoulos, the Bulgar emperor, who was himself of Armenian 
origin.” In both instances, therefore, it seems that local notables of 
Armenian descent were induced to switch from Byzantine to Bulgar 
service. Conceivably, it was to address this problem and shore up support 
for Byzantium that Constantine associated the Arsacid house so closely 
with Adrianople, in the hope that advertising a royal Armenian ancestry 
might convince the local elite to remain loyal. 

The tenth-century history of Nikaia in Macedonia, south-east of Adria- 
nople, is obscure. Given its proximity to Adrianople, and its location 
firmly within the boundaries of the Byzantine Empire, its inclusion is 
likely to have been on the same grounds as Adrianople. Philippopolis, on 
the other hand, upstream from Adrianople on the river Maritza, was not in 
Byzantine possession during the sole rule of Constantine Porphyrogenne- 
tos. Leo the Deacon confirms that Philippopolis was under Bulgar control 
when it was captured by the Rus leader Sviatoslav in late 969.“ After John 
Tzimiskes had ejected Sviatoslav from Bulgaria in 971, the emperor 
installed a group of Paulicians around Philippopolis, confirming its recent 
acquisition.” It seems very likely that Philippopolis had been captured by 
Symeon in 914 and retained thereafter. 

Why did Constantine connect the Arsacids to Philippopolis? One 
possibility is that this fortified centre too had a longstanding Armenian 
community to whom the Viza Basilii was appealing. It is, however, 
difficult to envisage the circumstances under which they could have 
encountered the text, unless they had relatives within the empire. 
In the alternative, by establishing a longstanding Armenian association 
with a site in Bulgar control, Constantine may have been laying the 
groundwork for the future annexation of Philippopolis by introducing 
the notion that it would be a recovery or restoration of Armenian as 
much as imperial territory. In other words, Constantine was establishing 
through the Viza Basifii a legitimare claim to territory then outside the 
empire, a claim that was based on an historic link. Significantly this 
pattern of behaviour on the part of Constantine can also be traced in 


$5 1. Thurn, ed., Joannis Seylitzae Synopsis Historiarum (Berlin, 1973), 343; B. Flusin and ].-C. 
Cheynet, trans. Jean Skylitzes Empereurs de Constantinople (Paris, 2003), 287. 

se C.B. Hase, ed., Leonis Diaconi Caloinsis Flistoriae libri decem, in Llistoriae libri decem (Bonn, 1828), 
105; A.-M. Talbot and D. F. Sullivan, trans. 7he History of Leo the Deacon: Byzantine Military 
Expansion în the Tenth Century (Washington, D. C., 2005), 155 and n. 92. 

s7 Skylitzes, Synopsis, ed. Thurn, 286; Flusin and Cheynet, Jean Sky/izzes, 241 and n. 17. 
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the De admninistrando imperio in respect of districts beyond the eastern 
frontier then under Armenian and Iberian control.” 

If one accepts this contention, it follows that Constantine VII had 
ambitions along the Bulgarian as well as the eastern frontier towards the 
start of his rule as sole emperor.“” Two other passages in the Viza Basilii 
offer some support. The first describes how the young Basil and his family 
were carried off into captivity by the Bulgar leader Krum after the fall of 
Adrianople in 813.” Previously this passage has been used in the long- 
standing, debate over the year in which Basil was born. The actions of 
Manuel, bishop of Adrianople, and his clerical colleagues have therefore 
been overlooked. According to the text, Manuel and his team undertook 
missionary activities among the Bulgars, for which they were martyred 
under Krum's successor, Mutragon.”' This might seem incidental if it 
were not for the familiar, and securely attested, subsequent history of the 
spread of Christianity in Bulgaria and the emergence of an effectively 
autonomous Bulgar church.”* "The rivalry between Latin and Byzantine 
missions in Bulgaria in the early 860s is well-known, as is the baptism of 
the Bulgar leader Boris in 865.”* Boris became the godson of the emperor 
Michael III and took his baptismal name. The Viza Basi/ii undermines this 
tradition by positing that a bishop of Adrianople was actively preaching 
and teaching in Bulgaria long before the reign of Michael III. "The text is 
constructed in such a way that Basil I is associated with this earlier 
conversion attempt. It reveals that Basil's own relatives were among those 
to suftfer martyrdom, enabling Basil to share in the honour therefrom.”* 
At the same time, the role of Michael III in the conversion process is 
diminished. Furthermore, by stating that Manuel was martyred at the 


%8 Greenwood, “Patterns of Contact and Communication”, 9o—2 and 97-9. See also Theophanes 


Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. Sevtenko, 387.21-388.1 (VI), where Philippopolis is defined as 
three days' travel from Adrianople and separated by mountains and rivers. The stress on isolation is 
consistent with the above proposition. 

This runs against the view of Stephenson “[T]he political absorption of Bulgaria ... cannot have 
been contemplated by Constantine VII and his son Romanos II: see P. Stephenson, Byzanziumn s 
Balkan Frontier: A Political Study of the Northern Balkans 9001204 (Cambridge, 2000), 46. 
Theophanes Continuatus, Viza Basilii, ed. Sevtenko, 41-11. 

Ibid., 4.8—24. Mutragon is a corruption of Omurtag (814/15-c. 831). 

7* ]. Shepard, 'Slavs and Bulgars' in R. McKitterick, ed., he New Cambridge Medieval History, vol. n: 
c. 700-—c. 900 (Cambridge, 2008), 239-46; Whittow, Ormodox Byzantiumm, 280-5. 

F. Dvornik, Ze Photian Schism: EHistory and Legend (Cambridge, 1948; repr. 1970); G. Dagron, 
“L'eglise et l'etat (milieu rxe-fin xe sitcle) in G. Dagron, P. Riche and A. Vauchez, eds., Evâgzes, 
moines et empereurs (610—1054), EHistoire du Christianisme (Paris, 1993), vol. 1V, 169—83, and see also 
921-36 tor Bulgaria; L. Simeonova, Dip/omacy of the Letter and the Cross: Photios, Bulgaria and the 
Papacy 860s—88os (Amsterdam, 1998). 
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hands of a pagan Bulgar leader, Constantine was able to tarnish the 
character and Christian pedigree of the current Bulgar leader, Peter. When 
analysed in these terms, this passage emerges, rather unexpectedly, as an 
important source for Constantine's view of Bulgaria. 

The second passage lends itself to a similar interpretation. It records 
how Basil challenged and overcame a previously undefeated Bulgar 
wrestler, pinning his shoulders to a table.” Although this story has 
traditionally been understood as a simple proof of Basil's physical 
strength, the basis for his rapid advancement, it may also be read 
metaphorically as a portent, that Byzantium, in the person of one of 
Basil's descendants, would eventually challenge and overcome Bulgaria. 
As such, it takes its place alongside a mass of portents — an eagle hovering 
over the infant Basil, the gift of the apple, his mother's dreams, of the 
golden vine and then Elijah's prophecy, the untamed horse ridden by 
Basil — all predicting an imperial future for the young Basil.7* Several of 
these employ images and motifs familiar from classical literature and 
from the Old Testament. This particular episode, however, of single 
combat with an enemy champion, is found repeatedly in Armenian 
historical literature and ultimately in Persian epic tradition. For example, 
in the seventh-century ZJistory attributed to Sebeos, the Armenian Smbat 
Bagratuni is described engaging the king of the K'ushans in single 
combat between the battle lines, “both men of gigantic strength and fully 
covered in armour'.”” Although incapable of proof, it is possible that this 
story was intended to appeal to, and resonate with, those aware of 
equivalent Armenian traditions. Once again, therefore, this passage 
reflects the mid-tenth-century aspirations of Constantine VII far more 
closely than any mid-ninth-century historical event. În predicting victory 
over the Bulgars, Constantine was once more revealing his own ambi- 
tions in that theatre, if not for himself, then for his immediate successors. 
We should not be surprised that Nikephoros II Phokas reopened hostil- 
ities against Bulgaria as early as 966 and thereby set the tone for relations 
between Byzantium and Bulgaria for the next fifty years, decades that 
were characterised by armed conflict. The Viza Basi/i; suggests that 
Constantine VII cherished similar dreams. 

Having proposed that the Viza Basi/i; reflects the attitudes and concerns 
of Constantine VII in the middle of the tenth century, let us return finally 


75 Tbid., 12.13—35. 7* Moravesik, “Sagen und Legenden', 849. 
77 Abgaryan, Flistory of Sebeos, 102-3; Thomson and Howard-Johnston, Fistory Artributed to 
Sebeos, 52. 
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to assess the background and formative years of Basil |. On the basis of the 
Vita Euthymii, it seems most probable that Basil did indeed come from 
Macedonia and that he was of Armenian descent. As for his actual 
background, an anonymous poem composed between 867 and 872 states 
that Basil came from simple pious parents and compares him with the 
Old Testament figure of David who also enjoyed a meteoric rise, from 
obscurity as a shepherd boy to divinely ordained king of Israel.7* It seems 
clear, therefore, that Basil had humble origins. The sequence of patrons 
recorded in the Viza Basi/ii was therefore a necessary part in his biography, 
as Tougher has rightly observed. ” Why was such a claim advanced? There 
would appear to be little point in claiming a royal Armenian ancestry for 
Basil unless there was a significant constituency within the political elite 
who understood the symbolic meaning of this claim and responded to it. 
In other words, the assertion ofan Arsacid ancestry was designed to appeal 
to those members of the powerful elite in ninth-century Byzantium 
who were themselves of Armenian descent and who retained sufficient 
knowledge of their own cultural and historical traditions to be able to 
understand the significance of this claim. If there was no such constitu- 
ency, there would seem to be little point in advancing such a claim. 
Although identifying members of the Armenian elite in ninth-century 
Byzantium — and the shadowy networks of power, patronage and kinship 
that Basil exploited — lies outside the remit of this chapter, it is striking 
that the two leading figures at the death of Basil | on 29 August 886, 
Stylianos and Photios, both had strong Armenian connections."” 

In conclusion, claiming a royal Arsacid ancestry held political signifi- 
cance in the ninth century and continued to do so in the middle of the 
tenth century. Although the evidence is not extensive, it is sufficient to 
demonstrate that Basil I claimed an Arsacid descent during his lifetime. 
Whether he did so in the terms outlined by Niketas is impossible to say 
but it seems very improbable. Yet the very fact that Niketas chose to 
ridicule Photios through his forged genealogy of Basil I reflects a wider 
social and political reality: that Armenian connections and traditions held 
particular significance and meaning at this time. 

Basil's Armenian ancestry was retained and developed in the Viza Basil; 
under the oversight of his grandson, Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos. 


78, Markopoulos, “An Anonymous Laudatory Poem in Honor of Basil , DOP, 46 (1992), 225—32. 

79 S. Tougher, “After Iconoclasm (850-886) in Shepard, Cambridge Fistory of the Byzantine 
Empire, 294. 

5 Photios, see Shirinean, “Armenian Elites”, 62—5; Stylianos Zaoutzes, see Viza Euthymii, ed. Karlin- 
Hayter, 149—52. 
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Once again, it was intended to resonate with Armenians living and 
working within the empire, both securing the loyalties of newly arrived 
Armenians and reconnecting with those Balkan Armenians whose drift 
towards the great rival of Byzantium in the Balkans, the Bulgar state, 
needed to be checked. Indeed there are strong grounds for arguing that the 
Vita Basilii anticipated future confrontation with, and eventual victory 
over, the Bulgars. When viewed in the context of the future strategy for 
expansion eastwards into historic Armenia, as outlined in the De z4min- 
strando imperio and discussed above, it looks very much as though plans for 
teritorial acquisition and recovery in both the east and the west were never 
far away from the mind of Constantine VII. It was, however, his grandson 
Basil II who realised those ambitions."” 
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CHAPTER 21 


Bilingual Reading, the Alexiad and the Gesta 
Roberti Wiscardi 


James Howard-]ohnston 


The A/exiad has few, if any, rivals among the works of history penned in 
Byzantium. his is true of the scale of its coverage — wide-ranging both 
in space and time — and of its close observation of particulars, whether it be 
the portrayal of individuals or narration of episodes, large and small, in war 
and peace.! The writing is on a high stylistic plane, in places emulating and 
matching, the classicism of Psellos” virtuoso account of imperial rule and 
the court in the eleventh century. It is a magnificent history of a long reign 
(1081-1118), that of Alexios, founder of the Komnenian dynasty, who is 
portrayed as champion and saviour of the empire of the latter-day Romans. 
It has attracted the admiration of readers of all sorts for its author or 
authors, not least from among scholars eager to laud Anna Komnene as the 
first female historian known to posterity.” 

A text composed at the very apex of society cannot, of course, cast light 
on the general level of literacy in Byzantium in the way that Kekaumenos' 
tips on life can. Nor can much be inferred about educational attainments 
outside the high intelligentsia. It is on the processes involved in Literary 
production, within the genre of history, that the A/exiz4 can shed a great 
deal oflight, in particular on the relative importance of oral as against written 
sources, and, in the sphere of the written, between documentary and literary 
sources. În addition, it provides a rare example of the use ofa Latin source by 
a Byzantine history. Close scrutiny of the Alexia can thus add something 
to knowledge and understanding of research and writing in Byzantium. 


* D.R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, eds., Arnze Comnenae Alexias (Berlin, 2001); E. R. A. Sewter, trans., 
The Alexiad of Anna Comnena, revised by P. Frankopan (London, 2009). 

This chapter was originally presented to the Oxford Byzantine Studies Seminar in May 1990. It 
has been retouched in places, and considerably improved thanks to the comments of two anonymous 
readers. The conclusions tally in general with those of P. Frankopan, “Turning Latin into Greek: 
Anna Komnene and the Gesta Roberti Wiscardi, JMedHist, 39 (2013), 80-99. A different 
interpretation is offered in P. Brown, “The Gesza Roberti Wiscardi. a “Byzantine” History? 
JMedHist, 37 (2011): 162—79. 

> 'T. Gouma-Peterson, ed., Anna Komnene and Her Times (New York, NY, 2000). 
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The text bears the marks of Anna's learning. There are numerous 
classical tags. Special interest is shown in intellectual history, above all in 
show-trials of potentially subversive figures who dissented from Ortho- 
doxy. A daughter's affection for a father is evident. She is protective of his 
reputation, presenting him as the inheritor of a storm-tossed ship of state, 
who navigated, like a latter-day Odysseus, past all manner of hazards to 
bring his people to safety.” Rather surprisingly, it is weighted towards 
warfare, with campaign histories (dating mainly to the first half of the 
reign) taking up much more space than domestic politics at the centre. 
Three sets of campaigns are highlighted: the war against the Normans of 
southern Italy, which began disastrously with a defeat outside Dyrrachion 
in 1081 and lasted until 1085, when Norman forces withdrew from the 
Balkans; a series of campaigns against the nomad Pechenegs in the Bal- 
kans, between 1086 and 1091; and finally, the passage of the First Crusade 
through Byzantine territory and into the Levant, the sieges it conducted 
and the engagements it fought both with and without its Byzantine allies. 

Coverage of the first of these major military components of the A/exiad 
is comprehensive but it is broken up into batches of material that are 
dispersed across the early books of the A/exiad (î.10—16, iii.9—10, 12, 
iv. 1—v.7, vi.1, 3-6). It is one of only two subjects dealt with in the A/exia4 
that are well reported in other contemporary or near-contemporary 
sources (the other is the account of the First Crusade and its aftermath).* 
The other principal independent source for the Norman-Byzantine war, 
the Gesta Roberti Wiscardi, was written in southern Italy, some fifteen 
years after its end, by William of Apulia.” William's account is strikingly 
similar to parts of the Alexiad. It looks as if a body of material has somehow 
travelled from southern Italy to Constantinople, leaping over the 
language barrier bewween Latin and Greek, and has been incorporated into 
Anna's text.” 

How on earth did this happen? By what means were the stories 
conveyed to the imperial court? Were they transmitted orally or in writing? 
Why were they picked up and reused? Were they available in translation? 


3 R. Macrides, “The Pen and the Sword: Who Wrote the Alexiad? and ]. Liubarskii, “Why is the 
Alexiad a Masterpiece of Byzantine Literature?, both in Gouma-Peterson, ed., Anna Komnene and 
Her Times, 63-81 and 1609-85. 

+ R.-]. Lilie, Byzantium and the Crusader States, 1096-1204 (Oxford, 1993). 

5 M. Mathieu, ed. and trans., Gui//aume de Pouille. La Geste de Robert Guiscard (Palermo, 1961). Latin 
text cited henceforth as Gesta Roberti, Mathieu's commentary as Mathieu, Gui//aume de Pouille. 

“p, Frankopan, “The Foreign Policy of the Emperor Alexios I Komnenos (ro81-c. 1100), 
unpublished DPhil thesis, Oxford (1998), 75-83; also his chapter in this volume. 
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These and other questions cry out for answers, which can only be obtained 
by subjecting the two texts to careful scrutiny, in particular by carrying out 
a meticulous comparison of parallel passages. Such a procedure should be 
able to establish the precise relationship between them and may also cast 
light on the process of the A/exia4's composition. 

This chapter had its genesis in a small, fruitful colloquium held in 
Northern Ireland in spring 1989. The topic was the reign of Alexios 
Komnenos (1081-1118), which had not been subjected to proper scru- 
tiny for nearly a century. Small gatherings of scholars engaged in a 
common endeavour are exciting, affairs, especially for an interloper like 
myself whose principal fields of interest lie elsewhere. This was particu- 
larly true on this occasion, as is made evident in the publication of the 
proceedings.* In the course of the colloquium, Graham Loud presented 
a paper on the relationship between the Geszz of William of Apulia and 
the A/exiad of Anna Komnene, as well as discussing the transfer of mythic 
mutations of history from Norman oral tradition into the A/exiad.” 
He took note of several convergences between the two texts but con- 
cluded that these could be explained by the historical realities that both 
authors were reporting. In adopting this view, he was disagreeing with 
the firm conclusion reached by Jakov Liubarskii, that the Gesza and the 
Alexiad drew a considerable amount of shared material from a common 
written source.'” Loud's paper was interesting and provocative 
for anyone who had, as I had, accepted Liubarskii's thesis without 
hesitation. Since Liubarskii had merely presented his supporting case in 
summary form, he had left room for legitimate doubt on the part of Loud 
and others. 

Back in Oxford, I set to work on a general study of the A/exia4,! in the 
course of which I struggled to make sense of its account of the Norman 
Byzantine war, with its strange juxtaposition of campaign narratives: 
succinct, lucid, gravid, with detailed information and attentive to key 
strategic issues, on the one hand; and garbled material, full of geographical 


7 “The only comprehensive study was F. Chalandon, Fssai sur /e rogne d'Alexis I Comnene (Paris, 1900). 

3 M. Mullett and D. Smythe, eds., Alexios I Komnenos — Papers of the Second Belfast Byzantine 
International Colloquium, 14-16 April 1989 (Beltast, 1996). 

” G. A. Loud, Anna Komnena and her Sources for the Normans of Southern Italy” in |. Wood and 
G. A. Loud, eds., Church and Chronicle în the Middle Ages: Essays Presented to John Taylor (London, 
1991), 41-57. 

"9 ]. Liubarskii, “O6 ucrounukax “AnekcuanbI” AHHbl KomHuRHoii”, VizVrem, 25 (1964), 110-—17. 
** ]. Howard-Johnston, “Anna Komnene and the Alexiad' in Mullett and Smythe, eds., A/exios 
I Komnenos, 260-302, 
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and chronological confusion, on the other." The seminar paper of 
1990 which forms the core of this chapter brought together the results 
of a period of sustained engagement with the relevant sections of the 
Alexiad. The effort, often frustrating, to sort out the confusions in the 
text and to explain how they were generated was ultimately very rewarding, 
in that it provided the clearest possible corroboration for the thesis that 
two hands were at work in the composition of the A/exiad. 

In the first section, a brief outline is given of events covered by William 
of Apulia, to provide a context for the investigation into the relationship of 
his text with the Alexiad. În the next two sections, the fourth and fifth 
books of the Gesta are examined in turn, with a view to showing (1) that 
the Gesta contributed a substantial amount of material to the A/exia4, and 
(2) that this material came directly from the Gesza itself rather than via a 
common source. This latter conclusion, which is at variance with Liubars- 
kii's, is reached principally on the basis of arguments already deployed by 
him. In section four, the parts of the Alexia 's account that are not based 
on the Gesta are surveyed and suggestions are put forward as to the 
character of the sources used. Section five seeks an explanation for the 
presence and misplacing of a not inconsiderable number of passages that 
disturb the flow of the narrative and have baffled readers of the A/exiad. 
This involves a speculative probe into the editorial processes that trans- 
formed the raw material provided by the sources into the final text left to 
us by Anna. Finally, consideration is given to the process of transmission of 
the Gesta material to a highly placed literary milicu in Constantinople. 


The Norman-Byzantine War According to the Gesta Roberti 


The Gesta Roberti Wiscardi culminates in a clear and surprisingly unparti- 
san account of the Norman-Byzantine war of 1081-5.!* |t was written on 
a commission from Roger Borsa, second Norman duke of southern Italy 
(1085-1111), but was dedicated to Pope Urban II (1088-99) as well as 
Roger. '* The poem is testimony to a phase of goodwill both between the 
Normans and the papacy on the eve of the great military-religious venture 
in the Near East that the pope was organising, and between Roger and 
Bohemond, his elder half-brother, who plays a leading role in the history. 


"> E. Kislinger, “Vertauschte Notizen: Anna Komnene und die Chronologie der byzantinisch- 
normannischen Auseinandersetzung 1081-1085”, JOB, 59 (2009), 127-45. 

13 See G. A. Loud, The Age of Robert Guiscard: Southern Italy and the Norman Conquest (Harlow, 
2000), 209-—23 for a modern account of the war. 

"4 William of Apulia, Gesta Roberti, ed. Mathieu, 98 and 258 (prologue and v.410-14). 
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It seems likely that William of Apulia, who is otherwise unknown, was 
either supplied with relevant materials from which to compose his poem or 
was given access to the ducal library/archives and received general instruc- 
tions on the political line to follow. There is no evidence that he was a man 
of standing, in a position to present a personal view.” It follows, therefore, 
that his Gesza was a versified oficial biography of Robert Guiscard that 
incorporated an authorised version of the history of the Normans in 
southern Italy. It is highly likely that it was attuned to circumstances at 
the time of writing. Its completion may be dated between summer 
1097 and summer 1099, a period when Norman interests, insofar as they 
were represented by Bohemond, leader of the Norman contingent of 
crusaders, were converging on those of Byzantium. “The Byzantines 
were cultivating the Normans as useful allies, even perhaps their chief 
potential clients in the Crusading forces, and the Normans were respond- 
ing to this flattering attention. These circumstances help explain the tone 
of the last two books — the absence of anti-Byzantine rhetoric, the positive 
attitude to Alexios Komnenos and the candour about the internal oppos- 
ition to Robert. '€ 

Book Four of the Gesza describes the pretext for war, Robert Guiscard's 
preparations, both diplomatic and military, the first campaign (1081-—2) 
and Robert's actions back in Italy (1082-—4). It includes several digressions: 
(1) on the Investiture Controversy, slanted to support the Gregorian party 
and charging Emperor Henry IV with depravity as well as simony (lines 
31-64); 7 (2) on the rise of Alexios Komnenos (77-121), an account that 
verges on the encomiastic (Alexios is praised as astute, intrepid, noble, 
undeterred by difhculty, and so forth); (3) on the deposition of Nike- 
phoros Botaneiates (142-—53); (4) on Dyrrachion (234—43); and (5) on 
Venice (277-85). 

William does not delve into the ultimate cause of the war, simply noting 
the context of its outbreak. Robert is presented as exploiting political 
instability in Byzantium, taking up the cause ofa pretender to the imperial 
throne, an impostor (as William acknowledges) claiming to be the deposed 
emperor Michael VII Doukas (1071—8), whose son Constantine had been 
engaged to Robert's daughter Helen (1-5, 162—70). Robert then celebrates 
the marriages of two other daughters to important noblemen from 
Spain and France (6-15), and negotiates a political alliance with Pope 


"5 Mathieu, Gui/laume de Pouille, 17-25. "6 Ibid., 11-17. 
"7 H. Vollrath, “The Western Empire under the Salians' in D. Luscombe and ]. Riley-Smith, eds., 
New Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 2004), vol. 1v.2, 50-65. 
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Gregory VII: the pope receives Robert, thereby recognising the Norman 
dukedom, while Robert swears an oath of fealty, thereby implicitly under- 
taking to provide military assistance whenever requested to do so, in return 
for papal backing of his bid for the Roman crown (16-32, 66-9). Nothing 
is said about the less newsworthy negotiations with certain Slav princes in 
Dalmatia, which resulted in their supplying Robert with shipping (noted 
at 134—5). After a short notice about the foundation of a church dedicated 
to St Matthew and a palace at Salerno (70—2), there is an account of the 
preparations for the planned Balkan expedition, which goes ahead despite 
Alexios” efforts to appease Robert by honouring his daughter (122-—41, 
154-70). The local response to Robert's call to arms was initially cool, 
and much cajoling and inveigling was required to get more enthusiastic 
backing. The mobilisation is then described: Otranto was the port of 
embarkation; ships were fitted out; a cavalry force was then sent ahead 
on the Dalmatian ships to raid Corfu. Robert waited at Otranto for his wife 
(Sichelgaita) and the counts who were to accompany him. He made an 
ostentatious show of his respect for the pretender, wrote temporising, letters 
to emperor and pope, who were each requesting his aid against the other, 
and delegated his ducal authority in Apulia, Calabria and Sicily to Roger 
Borsa who was declared his heir. Two powerful counts (one a nephew of 
Robert's) were deputed to advise him, with instructions to provide what 
assistance they could to the pope. Robert then sailed for Dalmatia with the 
main body of the army and a fifty-strong fleet (171-201). 

The outlines of Norman strategy can be reconstituted from William of 
Apulia's account of the operations. A bridgehead was established on the 
Balkan mainland when the advance force captured Butrint. The surren- 
der of Corfu to Robert helped secure it against attack from the sea. 
Bohemond, Robertv's son by his first marriage, was put in command of 
the land forces, and advanced north. Dyrrachion, which commanded the 
west end of the main land route across the Balkans, was the chief 
objective. Disinformation had been spread, as is evident from the 
Alexiad, to deceive the Byzantines into expecting an attack on the Gulf 
of Corinth, and to distract attention from the secret negotiations under 
way with Botaneiates' commander at Dyrrachion. While the land forces 
moved ahead and took Avlona, a storm disrupted the advance of the fleet 
under Robert. The consequent delay gave Alexios time to replace the 
unreliable commander at Dyrrachion with George Palaiologos, a trusted 
supporter (201—34).'* 


18 See also Peter Frankopan's chapter in this volume. 
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The siege began on 17 June — with construction of an impressive siege- 
tower as a platform for a massive stone-thrower and of permanent barracks 
in the Norman camps in order to demoralise the defenders by demonstrat- 
ing the determination of the besiegers to stick at the task through winter, if 
necessary, until the city fell. A Byzantine attempt to relieve the city failed 
when the initial Venetian success that led to a naval blockade of the 
besieging army was followed by the comprehensive defeat of the Byzantine 
land forces commanded by Alexios. William of Apulia gives a full and 
apparently reliable account of the public exchanges at the start of the siege, 
which ended with some of the defenders mocking the pretender sponsored 
by Robert; of the Venetian naval victory; of an initial probe by a Byzantine 
detachment against Butrint (which resulted in defeat, the capture of the 
Byzantine general who was privy to Alexios” plans, and the revelation of 
those plans to the Normans); and of the decisive Norman victory over the 
main Byzantine army under Alexios on 18 October outside Dyrrachion 
(243—76, 286-435). The siege was then pressed until the city was captured 
on 21 February 1082, William giving a detailed account of negotiations 
with a disgruntled Venetian magnate who indicated his willingness to 
betray the city (436-505). Book Four ends with a reference to domestic 
problems in southern Italy, Robert's return and his later rescue of Pope 
Gregory VII from Rome where he had been under attack from Emperor 
Henry IV and his forces for two years (506-70). 

Book Five continues the story of the Balkan campaign. Bohemond, 
deputising for Robert as supreme commander of the expeditionary force, 
succeeded in breaking through the Pindos mountains into Thessaly in 
1082 but was forced to withdraw to the Dalmatian coast by Alexios” 
patient strategy of carefully targeted harassment in the course of 1083 
(1-79). An excursus comes next, to bring the story of the naval war in the 
Adriatic, left off in spring 1082, up to date. The Venetian fleet returned to 
the area of Dyrrachion, penned the Norman garrison back into the citadel 
and itself wintered outside the city (presumably he is referring to the 
winter of 1083-—4) before resuming operations in the following spring. 
It then sailed down the coast to join the Byzantine fleet off Corfu, thus 
extending the naval blockade south to cover most of the Norman enclave, 
including their key bases at Butrint and on Corfu (80-05). 

After another excursus on the submission to Robert of Jordan I, Prince 
of Capua, who in 1082 had gone over to the Byzantine side (106-20) and 
a note on the consecration by Gregory VII of the church of Sr Matthew at 
Salerno (121-—4), William begins an excellent account of Roberts naval 
counteroffensive in autumn 1084. The expeditionary force assembled at 
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Taranto (chosen presumably for maximum security in case ofa preemptive 
strike by the Venetians), then moved to an advance base of operations at 
Brindisi. Brindisi was chosen, according to William, because it provided a 
safer autumn anchorage than Otranto, but also probably because it was the 
Italian port closest to the intended landfall in the Balkans at Avlona, where 
the Norman fleet would be able to prevent any Venetian reinforcements 
reaching the Byzantine task force. Roger Borsa accompanied his father on 
this campaign, for which large naval forces were mobilised. The figure of 
120 warships given by William does not include the transport vessels 
(127-49). The fleet joined the land forces under Bohemond's command, 
but the start of operations was delayed for two months by bad weather 
(150—3). It was therefore late in the autumn of 1084 that the Norman feet 
engaged the combined Venetian-Byzantine fleet. William focuses on a 
Norman victory and the relief of the Norman garrison holding the capital 
of Corfu. He gives an analysis of Roberts dispositions beforehand and a 
phase-by-phase account of the battle itself (154-201). The clarity and 
precision of this narrative are such as to suggest that he was using an 
oficial source, most probably a victory dispatch issued by Robert for 
circulation in his dukedom and beyond. ? 

William then turns to describe the hardships suftered in the course of 
the following winter, spent in a sheltered basin, away from the coast up 
the river “Gliceus” (Glykys in Greek, the ancient Acheron and modern 


"9 “The military dispatch played a vital part in upholding the prestige of rulers and in ensuring 
accountability on the part of subordinates in antiquity and the Middle Ages. Large numbers can 
be detected lurking beneath the surface of classical and Byzantine texts, such as Caesar's Ga/lic Wars; 
Arrian's Periplus of the Black Sea; Malchos' dense but lucid narrative about Roman operations and 
diplomacy in the Balkans in the 470s; Theophylaktos Simokattes' history of Balkan and eastern 
operations in the reign of Maurice (582-602); the Chronicon Paschale, which reproduced the text of 
Herakleios” victory dispatch of 8 April 628; and, leaping forward to the middle Byzantine period, 
detailed accounts of Basil T's campaigns in the East presented in the biography commissioned by 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos; the so-called Kriegszagebucb, which supplied the rich material 
common to Leo the Deacon and John Skylitzes about John Tzimiskes' defeat of the Rus in 
Bulgaria in 971; and many of Skylitzes” later campaign narratives. References: F. E. Adcock, 
Caesar as a Man of Letters (Cambridge, 1956); P. A. Stadter, Arrian of Nicomedia (Chapel Hill, 
NC, 1980), 32-41; P. Heather, Gorhs and Romans 332-489 (Oxford, 1991), 233-7; M. Whitby, 
The Emperor Maurice and His Historian: Theophylact Simocatta on Persian and Balkan Warfare 
(Oxford, 1988), 94105, 230-—3; ]. Howard-Johnston, Wiznesses zo a World Crisis: Historians and 
Histories of the Middle East în the Seventh Century (Oxtord, 2010), 44—54; |. Sevăenko, ed. and 
trans., Chronographiae quae Theophanis continuati nomine Jertur liber quo vita Basilii imperatoris 
amplectitur (Berlin, 2011), 136-59, 162—89; G. Moravesik, Byzantinotureica (Berlin, 1958), 1 
398-9; C. Holmes, Basi/ II and the Governance of Empire (976-1025) (Oxford, 2005), 945; 
11-14 272-6; |. Colin, “Reporting, Battles and Understanding Campaigns in Procopius and 
Agathias: Classicising Historians' Use of Archived Documents as Sources in A. Sarantis and 
N. Christie, eds., War and Warfare în Late Antiquity (Leiden, 2013), 571-98. 
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Mavropotamo), roughly mid-way between Corfu and Kephalenia. 
A combination of bitter cold and a shortage of supplies spread disease 
through the Norman forces and left ten thousand dead, including five 
hundred knights. Bohemond was one of those who fell sick. He was 
allowed to return to Italy for medical treatment (202-28). În spring 
1085, after the death and burial of Pope Gregory VII, who is given a 
laudatory obituary (25 5-67), Robert Guiscard and Roger Borsa resumed 
operations, their objective being to capture Kephalenia, the next island 
on the sea-route to the Gulf of Corinth. Robert himself had dificulty 
relaunching, the main part of the fleet, since the Gliceus had sunk to a 
low level in spring. He managed to haul the ships down to the sea after 
constructing a narrow artificial channel (technical details are supplied by 
William) and then sailed south to join Roger Borsa on Kephalenia 
(228-87). It was on the way there that he fell ill and died, despite the 
prayers of his wife who makes a speech full of apprehension about 
the future (288-322). Grief-stricken, Roger secures the support of the 
troops in his father's camp and back on Kephalenia. The main army 
then panics and hastily evacuates its position, setting fire to the large 
ships and leaving a majority of the soldiers behind (323-90). A violent 
storm off the coast of Apulia damages the fleet. Many drown. Roberts 
corpse is washed overboard and recovered with difticulty. From Otranto, 
where the heart and entrails are removed and the body is stuffed 
with aromatic substances, Robert's remains are taken to Venosa for 
burial (391-409). 


The Alexiad and Gesta Roberti Compared: Background, 
Preparations and Opening Operations of the ro81 Campaign 


Almost all the A/exi44's material on Robert Guiscard's preparations for war 
and his campaign in 1081 up to and including the start of the siege of 
Dyrrachion was based on William of Apulia's versified oficial history of 
these events (iv.1-271). The dependence of the Alexizd on the Gesta is 
evident from striking similarities in substance and in arrangement. The 
principal divergences occur in passages picked out by Anna for elaboration 
and embellishment. These deal with the conventional subjects for rhet- 
orical turns in classicing, histories, such as actions that cause widespread 
distress (like those of Robert, when he is recruiting troops for his first 
expedition (i.14.1—2)) or battles that lead to slaughter on a very large scale 
(as at the ro8o defeat of the German rebels against Emperor Henry IV 
(î.13.8)). She is also inclined to slip in comments of her own, as, 
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for example, her claim that primacy in the church was transferred to 
Constantinople together with secular power in late antiquity (î.13.4). 

The parallels between the two narratives can be summed up as follows: 

1. The Alexiad follows the Gesta in integrating items of domestic 
Norman history into the main history of Robert's diplomatic and military 
preparations. Thus notices about the weddings of two of his daughters, the 
initial resistance in southern Italy to his call to arms, the arrival of his wife 
at Otranto, and the delegation of authority to Roger Borsa during, his 
absence all reappear in the Alexiad at the appropriate places in the 
military-—diplomatic narrative, save that the last two are transposed. ” 

2. Both sources describe at the same point the negotiations between 
Pope Gregory VII and Robert Guiscard that took place in June 1080. Both 
report that the pope gave his backing to Roberts political ambition, 
although Anna has him aim merely for the status of king (rex) and makes 
no connection with his campaign against Byzantium (î.13.6). Both attach 
excursuses on the Investiture Controversy, although here Anna substitutes 
an anti-papal psogos for the anti-imperial tirade in the Geszz and rearranges 
this section by placing the excursus in front of the account of the negoti- 
ations. "The substance of the account of the war in Germany provoked by 
the ecclesiastical disagreement, which culminated in the battle of the river 
Elster in 1080, is very similar in both sources, down to the figure of thirty 
thousand dead."" 

3. Once the Norman forces reach Dyrrachion and both narratives 
become more detailed, the parallels in substance and arrangement within 
individual episodes of the narrative are yet more striking. Both sources give 
the same foundation legend for Dyrrachion, describe the initial siege- 
operations of the Normans in similar terms, and report the public 
exchanges between the besiegers and the besieged (in which the latter 
offered to surrender if they were convinced of the purported identity of the 
pretender, and then mocked him when he was paraded in state in front of 
the walls).”* 

The Alexiad does not reproduce all the material in Gesza (îv.1—271). Some 
excisions are made: details of the foundation of a church of St Matthew 


*9 William of Apulia, Gesta Roberti, ed. Mathieu, 204, 210 and 214 (iv.6—15, 128—32, 185, 186-94); 
Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, 42—3 and 47-9 (î.12.11, 14.12, 15.1, 143). 

** William of Apulia, Gesta Roberti, ed. Mathieu, 204-6 (iv.16-70); Komnene, Alexia, 43-7 
(î.13.1-10). 

** William of Apulia, Gesta Roberti, 216-18 (iv.234-71); Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and 
Kambylis, 120-—2 (iii.12.8—iv.1.4). 
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and a palace at Salerno (712) and of the ceremonial side of the meeting 
between the pope and Robert in 1080 that were of interest only to 
westerners (21—3); an account of Alexios” rise to power presented in two 
passages (77-121, 142-—53) that was redundant because the A/exiad gives 
its own rather fuller narrative; and the description of the storm that 
wrecked the Norman fleet and then delayed the start of the siege of 
Dyrrachion (218-24) for which the A/exiad used a different eyewitness 
source in the Norman expeditionary force (iii.12.4-7). The Alexiad also 
includes a fair amount of supplementary material, taken from Byzantine 
sources, which is not to be found in the Gesza. 

Buc all in all the parallels are inexplicable save by the hypothesis that the 
Alexiad draws all the shared material from the Gesta, which is, of course, 
much the earlier of the two texts. For we would expect independent, and 
mutually uncontaminated, Byzantine and Norman histories of the war to 
diverge substantially. Different observations would be made from the two 
opposing sides. The spotdight would fall on different episodes. Difterences 
of interpretation would develop under the influence of the political and 
personal interests of the chief protagonists on each side and these would, in 
turn, have an impact on the structure and substance of the narrative 
reconstructions of past events. The longer the period that elapsed between 
the events and the composition of the histories, the more their narratives 
would diverge as vagaries of memory and vested interests had more time to 
play upon and reshape the historical record. I labour the point, obvious 
though it may seem, because Graham Loud has maintained the contrary 
view in this case, namely that the reason for the similarities between the 
two texts lies in their faithful attention to a single set of real events. * 

Further scrutiny of parallel passages in the two texts should remove any 
lingering doubts, indeed should demonstrate that the A/exia makes direct 
use of the Gesta. Neither chance nor oral transmission can account for the 
appearance in both texts of demonstrable historical errors (items 1—3 in the 
list below), let alone for the agility shown by some of William's expressions 
that have managed to leap over the language barrier and to reappear 
virtually unchanged in Greek guise (items 3-6 in the list below). There 
are, as Liubarskii observed, some cases of literal translation of Latin phrases 
into Greek — as clear an indication as any that the Gesta was feeding 
directly into the A/exiad. 

1. In both texts, Benevento is the venue for Gregory VII's meeting with 
Robert (Gesta, iv.16—18, 69-70, Alexiad, i.13.6). This is a mistake. There 


3 Loud, “Anna Komnena', 50—2. 
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can be no doubt that it took place at Ceprano since the two key documents 
to emerge from the meeting (Gregory's formal investiture of Robert with 
his dukedom, dated 6 June, and Robert's oath of fealty to the pope, dated 
29 June) were both issued at Ceprano. William of Apulia seems to have 
confused this meeting with an earlier attempt to hold a meeting at 
Benevento în August 1073, and Anna simply follows William. * 

2. A second error occurs in the same section of the Gesta (iv.42—8). 
Gregory VII, it is clearly implied, instigated the revolt against Henry IV led 
by Welf IV and Rudolf of Rheinfelden (transmuted into Landolf in the 
Alexiad). The same charge resurfaces at the corresponding place in 
the A/exiad's excursus on the Investiture Controversy (î.13.7).'? 

3. The A/exiad also reproduces a learned fiction in the Gesta about the 
second foundation of Dyrrachion. According to this thoroughly unhistor- 
ical account, the legendary founders of Thebes, Zetas and Amphion, travel 
through time and space to the second century BCE and to Epiros. There 
they rebuild a city on the site of ancient Epidamnos that had been 
depopulated after Pyrrhus wars with Rome. There are some striking 
similarities (underlined) in phrasing between the two versions of this story. 


Quondam fuit urbs opulenta 

Magnaque praecipue tegulosis obsita muris. 
Rex Epirotarum dicier hanc Epidamnum 
Pyrrhus praecepit, quia fortia ferre Quiritum 
Bella Tarentinis sociatus non dubitavit. 
Inde frequens bellum varios et passa labores 
Evacuata viris fuit ad nihilumque redacta. 
Destructam spatio post composuere minori 


Zetus et Amphion et praecepere vocari 


Dirachium.” 








(Gesta, îv.234—43) 


Ev fi) Baoheus 7rorE 'Hrreipoyrns Tluppos . .. Tapawrivois Eveoeis Poouariois îv' 
AouAnig KOPTEPOV TOV TTOĂEUOV OUVEOTIOATO ... XOIKOȘ TT&VTȚ, KATOAE- 
euroi. 'Ev voTtpois St ypovois, &s “EXAnves pooi ... Ur” Augiovos kai 








+ Loud, “Anna Komnena', şo—1 and Robert Guiscard, 1978, 205-6. 

*5 Mathieu, Guillaume de Pouille, 317—18. 

** “Ie was once a large opulent city, surrounded by mainly brick walls. Pyrrhus, king of the Epirotes, 
ordered that it be called Epidamnus, since, allied with the Tarentines, he had no doubt that he 
could cope with major wars against the Quirites [Romans]. Later, after suffering frequent attack and 
diverse troubles, it was emptied of men and reduced to nothing. Zetus and Amphion restored it a 
short time after its destruction and ordered that it be named Dirachium”. 
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Zn8ou &vowoSoundeioa eis 8 vyv 6păroi oxîlua, auTika Kai Tv KAfOIw 
peroueipaoa Auppăyiov 1rpoonyâpeurar.”” (A/exias, iii.12.8)'* 





4. Another case of close linguistic convergence occurs a little earlier. 
William of Apulia says nothing about the territorial lordship of Ebalus, 
husband of the younger of Roberv's two daughters married in 1080, simply 
describing him as “Egregio comiti Francorum stemmate claro' (iv.12: 
“distinguished count of the Franks, with a famous lineage”), a phrase that 
is translated in the A/exiad (î.12.11) as EmepoveoTăT& KO TOUT KOUNTI 
(this very distinguished count). ? 

ş. Several close parallels (underlined) exist in the accounts of the 
preparations made in Dyrrachion to withstand siege: 


„... Ducis hoc circumdatur obsidione. 

Fit pavor obsessae non parvus civibus urbis, 

E vigiles statuunt; custodia fida per urbem 

Ponitur; imperio factam ducis obsidionem 

Notificant, et opem legatis poscere curant.” 
(Gesta, îv.243—7) 








TlepioTowxio0£vres ovv oi Toi Auppoxiou îvTos E6 EKOATEPOU MEPOUS ... 
ueyio'Tw Se ovveixovro. “O 5: ye TloAoroAoyos [ewpylos ... oKorreis Or 
Shou karaoTIoas Tou Telxous ... Tnwikaira SE oi Să ypouu&Twov Tv 
roi Pourrtprou îpoov E5MAou T6 OYTOKPĂTOPI ...* (Alexias, iV.1.1) 

















6. The most striking parallel, however, has been missed by Liubarskii. It 
appears at the same point in both accounts, when there was a public 
exchange of views, involving the formal staking and denying of the 
pretender's claim, before the start of serious siege operations against 
Dyrrachion: 


*7 “In which once Pyrrhus, Epirote king .. . allied with the Tarantines engaged in a major war against 


the Romans in Apulia ... It was left entirely uninhabited. Later, as the Greeks recount ... it was 
rebuilt by Amphion and Zethos in its currently visible form, and immediately changed its name and 
was called Dyrrachion.' 

Liubarskii, “06 ncrounukax [Ob istochnikakh], 1 12-13. The A/exia provides an additional piece 
of information about an inscription that, it claims, recorded the foundation story. Since it is hard to 
conceive that there was such an inscription and that someone took the trouble to note it down and 
report it to the historian, this looks like an editorial touch added at a late stage by Anna. 

In fact he was Ebles de Roucy. Mathieu, Gr//aumme de Pouille, 311. 

“The duke besieged it on all sides. There was no little fear among the citizens of the besieged city, 
and they posted watchmen; security was tightened inside the city; they reported the siege instituted 
by the duke to the empire, and charged the envoys to ask for help.” 

“Penned in thus on each side, those inside Dyrrachion . . . were seized with the greatest fear. George 
Palaiologos posted watchmen along the whole wall... At that time he also reported Robert's attack 
in a letter to the emperor.” 
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Dux venisse refert se, regni sede repulsus 
Immerito Michael ut restituatur honori.” 
(Gesta, iv.260-1) 








KeAeue: roivuv 6 TloAoroAoyos &vooBev 1rueodou, STou x&p1w TTopoyEyovev” 
6 5t enoiv “ore rov ris Baoieias Eecoo8tvra MixoA Tov 2u6v kmdeoThv 





cis rhv i8iav miuhv aus rroxaraoTijoar'"* (A/exiad, iv.1.3) 





Robert thus claimed that his sole object was to restore the unjustly deposed 
Michael Doukas to his Ponor. The word Ponor was pregnant with meaning 
to a westerner, denoting as it did a whole complex of rights associated with 
lordship. Its literal translation in Greek as iun (honour, glory) looks 
decidedly odd and fails to convey the meaning of the original Latin.”* 


The Alexiad and Gesta Roberti Compared: From the Siege Of 
Dyrrachion (1081) to the Death of Robert Guiscard (1085) 


Once the siege begins, the two versions drift apart. There was no shortage 
of Byzantine sources and it was to these that the A/exi44 now turned, thus 
abandoning the Geszz. There are major differences in the accounts of the 
sea-battle between Normans and Venetians, of Alexios” mobilisation and 
march on Dyrrachion, of his defeat outside the city, of his flight and of the 
subsequent betrayal of the city.” The divergence is as great if not greater 
when the campaigns of the following years are described. Thus, for 
example, the accounts of Bohemond's westward thrusts and their 


3* “The duke said that he had come, in order that Michael, who had been dethroned undeservedly, 
might be restored to his dignity [/onori].' 
“Palaiologos then ordered inquiries to be made from above, as to why he had come. He replied, “So 
as_to restore again my kinsman Michael who was driven out from the empire to his own dignity 
[zimen].”” 
Byzantine doubts about this claim are reported in both sources. William singles out their most 
offensive taunt: “Iste solebat / Crateras mensis plenos deferre Lieo, / Et de pincernis erat inferioribus 
unus' (218—19 (iv.269-7)): “that man used to serve tables with bowls full of wine, and was but one 
of the lowly cup-bearers”). The charge resurfaces in the A/exiad, but, rather surprisingly, its account 
is much more even-handed. It reports (121-—2 (iv.1.4)) that there were conflicting views in the city. 
Some noised it about that the pretender was the wine-steward of Emperor Michael Doukas, others 
accepted his claims, others still considered him to be a complete impostor who was merely Robert 
Guiscard's stooge. 
William of Apulia, Gesta Roberti, ed. Mathieu, 218—30 (iv.272-505); Komnene, Alexias, ed. 
Reinsch and Kambylis, 122—3, 126-40, 141—2 (iv.2, 4-8, v.1.1—2). 
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containment in 1082-—3 are completely independent and much effort is 
required to extract a coherent common narrative from them," while the 
Alexiad plays down the significance of the Norman naval victory in 
1084 by presenting it as merely one — the third — in a series of four naval 
engagements.*” Differences such as these were only to be expected when 
one source was written half a generation, the other two generations, after 
the events. 

Book Five of the Gesza opens with the departure of Robert for Italy early 
in 1082 and Bohemond's attacks on loannina and Larissa. William appears 
to have had difficulty in extracting a clear account of operations from the 
materials he was using. The A/exia4 provides a better account, which 
brings out the overall strategy pursued by both sides and is full of precise 
detail. There is no connection between the two accounts save their 
common origin in real events. We seem to face a classic example of the 
superiority of history written from contemporary documents over history 
based largely on orally transmitted and somewbhat garbled information. 

When Robert Guiscard prepares to return to the fray in the Balkans (în 
autumn 1084, at Gesta, v.125 fE.), we can once again observe intermittent 
convergences between the texts. These suggest that the text of the Geszz 
was to hand and was being quarried, but that it was no longer treated as 
the main source into which to slip supplementary information. Instead the 
narrative was based on Byzantine sources, with pieces, large and small, of 
material from William of Apulia subsequently incorporated. 

The first sign of the influence of Geszz comes in odd sentences that 
are scattered over the text of what looks like a pre-existing narrative in the 
Alexiad. Something, however, has gone badly awry, since they are 
sprinkled over the wrong section of the text, that dealing with the exped- 
ition of 1081 rather than that of 1084 (on which more will be said below). 
These odd sentences convey, more or less accurately, information provided 
by William of Apulia about the events of 1084: 


1. A Byzantine fleet under the command of an admiral, named Maurix, 
had joined the Venetians in the Adriatic and had established a 
blockade of the Norman enclave in Dalmatia (iv.3.1), as happened 
in 1084 (Gesta, v.99). 


3% William of Apulia, Gesza Roberti, ed. Mathieu, 236-40 (v.1-79); Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch 
and Kambylis, 149-61, 168 (v.4—7, vi.1). 

37 William of Apulia, Gesta Roberti, ed. Mathieu, 244-6 (v.154—98); Komnene, A/exias, ed. Reinsch 
and Kambylis, 176-9 (vi.5.4-9). 
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2. Brindisi was the springboard for the expedition (î.15.1, 16.1), as in 

1084 (Gesta, v.132—3). 

Roger Borsa took part (i.16.1), as in 1084 (Gesta, v.143-6). 

The naval task force numbered 150 ships (î.16.1), a round figure 

apparently based on William of Apulia's report of the naval strength of 

the 1084 task force (120 warships plus an unspecified number of 
transport vessels | Geszz, v.143, 147—9], as against the so warships and 

transport vessels from Dalmatia used in 1081 [Gesz, iv.134—5, 

199—201]). 

5. The crossing took place late in the year, when storms were to be 
expected according the A/exiad (î.16.1: winter), which was true of 
1084 (Gesta, v.133—5: autumn). 

6. Bad weather delayed the start of operations for two months (iv.3.2), as 
happened in 1084 (Gesza, v.152—3); this is a more excusable error 
since bad weather also disrupted the Norman advance on Dyrrachion 
in 1081 (Gesza, iv.218—21). 


A ww 


The accounts of the third naval engagement of 1084, which resulted in a 
decisive Norman victory, are independent."* On this occasion, William of 
Apulia's version is the better articulated and probably derives directly from 
an ofticial account, say a victory dispatch written for circulation among 
Norman leaders back in southern Italy. But two passages in William of 
Apulia dealing with problems encountered by the Normans in the 
following winter and spring are reproduced in the Alexizd, although they 
are misplaced in the winter of 1081—2. 

1. The first concerns an epidemic that struck the Norman naval and 
military forces, with devastating effects (Gesta, v.210-20). The Alexiad 
understands correctly that the popu/us encamped near the Gliceus River 
(210) consisted of naval personnel and was for that reason distinguished 
from religuus exercitus (216), which, as William of Apulia has already 
reported, was encamped at a certain distance, at Vonitsa (208-9). The 
Alexiad (îv.3.1—2) attributes the epidemic to starvation, caused by the 
Byzantine-Venetian blockade, as well as to the bitter winter cold (Geszz, 
v.210-—11), but remains faithful to the original Latin when it comes to the 
casualty figures and the length of time the epidemic raged: it netted ten 
thousand sailors in approximately three months, while five hundred counts 


3% William of Apulia, Gesta Roberti, ed. Mathieu, 244-6 (v.154-98); Komnene, A/exias, ed. Reinsch 
and Kambylis, 177-8 (vi.5.6-7). 
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and other elite cavalry died as well as innumerable ordinary cavalrymen (a 
majority of the latter, according to William of Apulia). 

2. A description of the measures taken to create a canal inside the bed of 
the Gliceus River and thereby to refloat the Norman fleet in spring 1085 is 
reproduced in the Alexia, with many of the same details: 


Dux, qui difticilem facilem facit arte laborem, 

Dum fluvium solitis cognovit egere fluentis, 

Namque meatus aquae brevis arta fauce fluebat, 

Multos afferri palos et ab amnis utraque 

Margine configi connexos vimine iussit, 

Et multis multa praecisis arbore ramis 

Composuit crates, et arenis desuper implet. 

Sic aqua lascive dispersa refertur in unum. 

Alveus altior hinc coepitque capacior esse, 

Cogitur unde viam praebere meabilis unda 

Navibus, illaesaeque maris revehuntur ad undas.”” 
(Gesta, v.244—54) 


AMA ciao unxavioTaTros &v koi paduvous vip 1raooahous EkoTEpoo0ev 
exeheue 1rmyvuodau Toy 1rorauoi, ouvOe6rodoi 5E Tourous Î1ă AUywv 
rukv&v, sira dev6po 1rouueyedm komTrovraşs pilo0ev &moBev aur&v 
KATAOTPovvUEIv Wp&uuov ETTIr&TTovTas âvwev, os £is Eva TO UBWP OUA- 
DeipeoBon TOTTov GOTrEp £is S1OpPUXA Hiv Ti EK TEV 1TTA00%ĂGV YEyovUiAV 
ouvabpoilâpevov. Kai xar& pikpov &vaAuv&lov 16 U5op Tv KpnIrida 
1răoov ErrAnpou Tou 1roTouoy Kai eis p&Bos GEoAoyov ÎpxeTo, Eos Tăs 
vaUS G&veKOUPIOE KOi TĂS TEws EPnpeioutvos vîjas Tî| yî| Gveoxe TE kai 
&kporrAouş Erroinoe. Kai 16 G1ro TouGe evirioiaş ErmSpatăueva T& TrAoia 
eUkGAcs 1rpos Thv 0&Aoooov eilvo?noav.*” (Alexis, îv.3.3) 


The similarities are so close that Mathieu was forced, in this instance, to 
admit that the whole passage from which this extract has been quoted 


* “The duke, who could with ingenuity make a difficult task easy, understood that the river lacked its 
usual flow of water — for a thin stream was flowing down a narrow channel. He ordered many piles 
to be brought, driven in on either side of the river, and bound together with osiers. He made wattle 
structures out of many branches previously cut from trees, and covered them with sand. The water 
which had been spread out wantonly was thereby brought together and united. The channelled 
water began to rise and increase in volume. Thus the water became passable and was coerced into 
providing a road for the ships and they were brought back intact to the waves of the sea." 

“But being a most ingenious and intelligent man, he gave orders for piles to be driven in on either 
side of the river and for them to be tightly bound together with osiers; they were then to cut down 
large trees from the roots and lay them out behind the piles, spreading sand over them, so as to 
confine the water to a single place, that is, gathered into a single channel formed by the piles. 
Gradually the water level rose until it filled the whole structure in the river and reached a depth 
great enough to lighten and lift the ships which had been resting on the ground, and make them 
float. Thereafter, with navigability recovered, they were easily pulled to the sea." 
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(on the troubles of winter and spring, A/exia4, iv.3.2—3) was based on the 
corresponding passage in the Gesza (v.210-54, minus the lines dealing with 
Bohemond's illness and departure [223-—8] and Roger Borsa's expedition 
to Kephalenia [228-34]). She envisaged an intermediary oral stage in 
which the Latin text was translated aloud and taken down in dictation 
by Anna, before its material was incorporated in the A/exiad.*" When the 
two passages are examined side by side, the A/exiad does indeed seem to 
have incorporated notes taken by a scrupulous scholar, but surely from the 
text itself rather than from dictation. The notes have been expanded 
almost to the level of a full translation when it comes to rendering, the 
technical details of the construction of the man-made channel in Greek. 

The main event of 1085 was the death of Robert Guiscard early in the 
campaigning season. It was to bring about a sudden change in Norman 
Byzantine relations. For it resulted almost immediately in the withdrawal 
of the Norman forces from the Balkans where they were coming under 
intensifying Byzantine pressure. The deathbed scene provided the occasion 
for William of Apulia to compose a lament that he puts into the mouth of 
Roberts wife, Sichelgaita, and to portray his son and heir, Roger Borsa, as 
overwhelmed by grief. This emotional centrepiece of Book Five is pre- 
ceded by a brief account of his setting off to join Roger Borsa, who has 
been sent ahead with a detachment to attack Kephalenia, and is followed 
by a description of the measures taken by Roger Borsa to secure the 
allegiance of the expeditionary force and the repatriation of Robert's corpse 
(284—409). 

When we turn from the Gesta Roberti back to the A/exiad we encounter 
the same set of episodes — the attack on Kephalenia by a detachment 
commanded by Roger Borsa, Robert's death just after his arrival with the 
whole force, the storm that damaged the hearse-ship, and the funeral at 
Venosa — but this time they are correctly placed in the narrative (vi.6). The 
chief difterences result from the A/exiad's selective use of the Gesta." 
Several episodes are excised: (1) the occasion when apparently irrational 
panic seizes the Norman forces, downcast after Robert's death, and leads to 
their hasty evacuation (probably rejected as a distortion introduced for 
dramatic eftect (v.364-—90)); (2) the long scene of lamentation by Roberts 


+ Mathieu, Guillaume de Pouille, 45—6. 

+ “There are also some minor discrepancies: Robert appears to set off on his own to join Roger Borsa 
(Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, 179 (vi.6.1)); Sichelgaita, who arrives just before 
Robert dies, finds a mysterious, unnamed son weeping over him (180 (vi.6.3)); she then announces 
Roberts death to his designated heir (180 (vi.6.3)), i.e. Roger Borsa, the implication (quite false) 
being that he was not at his father's side at the last. 
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wife (292-336), briefly noted at Alexiad, vi.6.3; and (3) details about the 
preparation of the corpse at Otranto and the disposal there of the putrid 
inner organs (397-400). 

On the whole, the Alexia has successfully integrated William of 
Apulia's material with information taken from other sources, to form a 
clear and rather pithier account of the end of Alexios” first great antagonist. 
There is, it is worth noting, no trace in the Alexia of a canard that was 
sponsored and spread by Bohemond and that surfaces in Orderic Vitalis 
and William of Malmesbury against the wife of Robert, Sichelgaita, who 
was accused of murdering her husband.“ In this respect it is as discreet as 
the Gesza. 


Other Sources, Written and Oral, of the A/exiad 


The Gesta is the only extant written source used by the A/exiad for the 
Norman-Byzantine war. Other contributions, almost all of them Byzan- 
tine, can be identified only by the subjective process of analysing the text 
into constituent parts, on the basis of differences in subject-matter, points 
of view and degree of detail. The majority of the material in the A/exiz4 
derives from these other shadowy sources. 

Most of them were, in my view, written and official in character: 
dispatches of military commanders including Alexios himself, correspond- 
ence between Alexios and the Byzantine authorities in the Balkans, diplo- 
matic reports and negotiating documents.** The private papers of 
important protagonists may also have been used. Such official records 
and private papers provided, alongside the Gesza, the basic source material 
for the A/exiad, where it presents a clear, solidly founded military and 
diplomatic narrative. It should also be noted that, for the most part, the 
diverse material included on domestic affairs, diplomacy and operations in 
the field has been successfully blended together. 

a. The A/exiad's coverage of events in 1081 is fuller than William of 
Apulia's. Large /zcunze in the Gesta can be filled in from its pages. The 
main additions concern (1) a Norman embassy to Constantinople led by 
Raoul that returned on the eve of war (Raoul insisted that the pretender 
Michael Doukas was an impostor and attempted in vain to dissuade 
Robert from his planned expedition [i.15.2—6]); (2) ambivalent behaviour 


4 Mathieu, Guillaume de Pouille, 335. 
+ Howard-Johnston, “Anna Komnene', 278-80. Contra prolegomena (7*-8%) of Reinsch and 
Kambylis, Arnae Comnenae. Alexias; also see Peter Frankopan's contribution to this volume. 
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on the part of George Monomachatos, immediate predecessor of George 
Palaiologos as governor of Dyrrachion (î.16.2-8, îii.9.4, 12.1); (3) a 
diplomatic effort to isolate the Normans in the west (iii.10); (4) negoti- 
ations that neutralised the "Turks in north-west Asia Minor (iii.11.4—5); 
(5) the securing of active naval support from Venice and a subsequent 
Venetian victory over the Norman fleet at Dyrrachion (iv.2.2-6); (6) Alex- 
ios' mobilisation of Byzantine forces (a detailed breakdown is given), and 
march west (iv.4.1—4); (7) news received on the march about the progress 
of the siege and George Palaiologos' valiant defence (îv.4.4—5.1); (8) rejec- 
tion of the cautious strategy of blockade recommended by George Palaio- 
logos and others (iv.5.3); and (9) a full history of the land battle outside 
Dyrrachion that ended disastrously with the rout of the army and the 
emperor's escape on horseback (iv.6 —7). 

b. Similar sources provide material for the account of Balkan operations 
in 1082-—3 (v.4—7, vi.I, 5.1). They bring out the general strategy pursued 
by each side, as well as supplying a balanced account of the naval warfare in 
late 1084 and early 1085, which resulted in a decisive shift in the balance 
of power in the Adriatic in favour of the Venetians and the Byzantines, 
despite one spectacular Norman victory in the third of the four engage- 
ments fought in the waters around Corfu (vi.5.4-9). 

Much of what has been said above about the nature of the Byzantine 
sources used by the A/exiad must remain hypothetical. But there are some 
positive indications in its favour to be found in the text itself. A small 
number of document-based passages can be identified. The opening 
sentences are quoted from Robert's fobbing-off letter to Pope Gregory 
VII in ro81 (î.13.10); there is no reason to doubt their authenticity, since 
the thrust of the quoted passage parallels the summary of Roberts line of 
argument given by William of Apulia (iv.179—84). Summaries are given of 
three other documents: (i) the gist of George Palaiologos” report on the 
progress of the Norman campaign and their investment of Dyrrachion is 
presented at iv.2.1; (ii) the terms offered by Alexios to Venice to secure 
their alliance in 1081 are outlined at iv.2.2: payment in two instalments, 
the second to be made once the Venetians have mobilised, irrespective of 
the outcome of the battle, and no restriction to be placed on the Venetians 
pursuit of their own interests as long as there is no adverse effect on those 
of Byzantium; (iii) an accurate resume is given of the golden bull granting 
trading, and other privileges to Venice, which was issued by Alexios, 
according to the A/exiad, after the fourth and final engagement with 
Norman fleet, but possibly (as is argued below) several years later, in 
1092, when the Byzantines were determined to consolidate the old alliance 
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at a time of increasing dependence on Latin Christendom and of increas- 
ing, nervousness (vi.5.10). 

Another document, of very different character, may underlie the 
account of Alexios” flight after the battle of Dyrrachion in 1081. Even 
in defeat, Alexios is portrayed as a heroic figure who possesses physical 
strength and fighting skills bordering on the superhuman. He is trans- 
formed into an invincible warrior in the mould of an akritic hero, who 
is capable of escaping from the tightest of corners and of winning 
against overwhelming odds. Propaganda, pumped out after the bautle 
to repair the damage done to the emperor's image by focusing on his 
valour, is the most likely ultimate source of this unusual, semi-fictional 
matter (iv.7). 

Finally we come to evidence gathered directly from eyewitnesses. The 
odd vivid detail may have been picked up from the reminiscences of 
Alexios, George Palaiologos and Anna's uncles or from the memoirs of 
old soldiers, although how much reliance should have been placed on the 
anecdotes of even the most distinguished of them în later years is debatable 
(xiv.7.4-7). However, there is only Anna's general statement to go on, and 
no Byzantine participant is specifically cited as a source în the course of the 
narrative. By contrast, two western informants are mentioned. Peter son of 
Aliphas is cited as the source for an incident in the battle of Dyrrachion 
where Alexios fought three Normans at once (iv.6. 8). The other inform- 
ant is the unnamed emissary of the Latin archbishop of Bari to Robert, 
who was with him before and probably after the start of the siege of 
Dyrrachion (iii.12.8). He was almost certainly the source of the graphic 
account of the violent storm that wrecked Robert's fleet as it was rounding, 
Cape Glossa and entering the Bay of Avlona (îii.12.4—6), since he is cited 
immediately afterwards, as well as the informant mentioned a little later 
as a source for the opening Norman engineering operations against 
Dyrrachion (iv.5.1). 

The description of the storm has the hallmarks of eyewitness testimony 
and was surely based largely, if not entirely, on the oral testimony of the 
cited source. Visual, auditory and olfactory impressions are vividly 
conveyed by the narrative. It was a sudden, violent (and rather unseasonal) 
snowstorm. Winds from the mountains stir up a raging sea. Oars snap. 
Sails tear. Spars fall down. The leather cladding on the wooden towers 
constructed on the large ships becomes waterlogged. The nails holding, it 
in place are loosened, and under the increased weight of the soaked leather 
the towers collapse and sink the ships carrying them. All this happens to an 
accompaniment of cries, groans and prayers from the sailors. When the 
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storm. abates and the survivors gather on land, they collect the dead who 
have been washed ashore and give them a decent burial in spite of the 
stench emanating from the putrid corpses. 

There are parallels with William of Apulia's much shorter account 
(îv.218—29), but they are not close. It appears to be a good example of 
the divergence of memories that can develop between two accounts, both 
dependent immediately or ultimately on eyewitness testimony about 
the same events. William of Apulia provides no detail about the storm 
and the progressive damage that it did to the ships. He reflects the point of 
view of Robert and his staff, noting that Roberts ship escaped with 
difficulty and stressing, the scale of the loss of provisions suftered and the 
consequent delay in the start of the siege of Dyrrachion that was fully 
exploited by the Byzantine defenders, much to Roberts chagrin.* 
The main point of convergence concerns the stinking human remains that 
were washed ashore, but William then drops the subject and makes no 
mention of their burial. 

This brief survey of the sources of the A/exiad's account of the 
Byzantine-Norman war of r081-5 apart from the Gesza accounts for all 
the additional material that it contains. It also provides negative corrobor- 
ation for the conclusion already reached, namely that the A/exiad draws 
directly on the Gesza. For the search for possible traces of material similar 
in character to that in William of Apulia but not replicated in the Geszz 
itself, i.e. derived from a putative shared source, draws a blank. Only two 
passages are candidates — the account of the storm that wrecked the 
Norman fleet and an extract from Roberts equivocating letter to 
Gregory VII — and both are much more likely to have come directly from 
other sources. In general, the correspondences of substance, arrangement 
and, on occasion, of language between the A/exiad and the Gesta are so 
close that direct dependence of the former on the latter provides the only 
satisfactory explanation. It seems inconceivable that the author or authors 
first assembled a set of sources that, for a large slice of Norman affairs, so 
exactly parallelled the dossier used by William of Apulia and then chanced 
to hit upon expressions in Greek that mirrored the Latin verse into which 
William of Apulia had reshaped his material. It follows that a relatively 
small amount of information from the Norman side was acquired orally 
from Norman informants. The citation of two such eyewitnesses should 
not be taken as the tip of an iceberg of orally transmitted matter, nor 


+ Komnene, A/exias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, 118 (iii.12.6) mentions the loss of stores but 
comments that it was mitigated because it was harvest season. 
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should the information provided by the archbishop of Bari's emissary be 
supposed to encompass events that occurred well outside the period of his 
recorded presence in the expeditionary force. Leaving, aside the argument 
developed above, which, in effect, eliminates all but a handful of passages 
from consideration as orally transmitted, it is, of course, most improbable 
that the author or authors of the Alexia managed to extract an account 
so similar to that of the officially sponsored Geszz from a single informant 
who must have suffered from all the usual disabilities of isolated eyewit- 
nesses. The convention of introducing an eyewitness citation into a 
Byzantine historical text should not be misunderstood. It was not to 
indicate that the narrative was based upon a mass of directly observed 
material, but rather to provide touches of immediacy, to remind the 
reader that the narrative presented was connected with real events, and 
to label the occasional passages that were, exceptionally, not based 
on written sources. 


Formation of the Alexiad: Drafting and Editing 


Up to this point I have been building on Liubarskii's work, by elaborating 
and refining his arguments. In the process, his conclusion that a common 
written source provided material for the Gesta and the Alexiad has been 
jettisoned. 

It is prima facie unlikely that two sources composed half a century apart 
and at opposite ends of the Mediterranean drew on the same source and 
were equally attentive to its contents. The hypothesis of a common source 
becomes less and less tenable the more parallels of substance, arrangement 
and phrasing there are. Liubarskii's reluctance to accept that there was a 
simpler and more direct link between the texts (namely direct use of the 
Gesta by the Alexiad) may originate in his awareness of an obvious difti- 
culty, although he does not bring it out into the open. 7Pere îs no evidence 
that Anna knew Latin. Liubarskii would have had to suppose that the 
source reached Anna in the form of a specially commissioned translation 
that otherwise has left no trace in the Byzantine historical tradition. 

We now come to the nub of our argument. The Alexiad's account is an 
odd mixture of excellent history on the one hand, with matter taken from 
William of Apulia slotted into the Byzantine material at the appropriate 
places, and, on the other hand, of a number of passages of bewilderingly 
confused chronology that have long befuddled readers. Thanks to the 
existence of the Gesta, real history can be extracted from the A/exiad. 
It is summarised in section 1 above. But the disturbing, muddled passages 
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have been discarded rather than been analysed. Hands have been raised 
in despair. Vain attempts have been made to unravel the confusion. 
No satisfactory explanation has been advanced. 

It may be possible to find a solution to this last problem and simultan- 
eously to explain how a historian who knew little or no Latin came to 
make extensive use of a Latin source, by bringing into play a hypothesis, 
formulated for quite other reasons. There are two puzzling and disconcert- 
ing features of the A/exiad — coexistence of matter written in disparate 
styles, and an extraordinary unevenness in the editorial treatment of 
the military material that forms almost three-quarters of the contents 
of the text. The simplest and in my view most satisfactory explanation is 
to suppose that 7wo hands were at work on the A/exiz4, an earlier one 
belonging, to a clear-headed military historian who was an excellent rzcoz- 
teur, and a second one, Anna's, who was concerned rather to shape the 
narrative into something akin to an epic.*“ The first hand is that of 
Nikephoros Bryennios, Anna's husband, who was commissioned to write 
an Alexiad by Anna's mother and who, Anna tells us, left her what he had 
composed (which went only to 1080) on his death in 1138." 

Anna says nothing about any research covering the following thirty- 
eight years of the projected history of Alexios” reign or any other prepara- 
tory work that Nikephoros may have carried out. It does not follow, 
though, from this silence that he had made absolutely no progress on 
the main part of his commission, that he had not identified and begun to 
exploit useful sources, that he had not assembled dossiers of relevant 
materials and begun to organise them by topic. Anna was simply (and 
accurately) defining what Nikephoros had composed, i.e. as a final draft. 
Since it is unlikely that history emerged fully formed and linguistically 
burnished from Nikephoros' mind, without passing through one or more 
drafting, stages, Anna's silence probably encompasses drafts as well as 
research materials acquired on Nikephoros” death. They appear to form 
well over half the material incorporated in the A/exiad as we have it, as it 
was left by Anna on her death, probably in 1153. 

There was one fundamental difference between husband and wife, apart 
from gender. Nikephoros was a military man and Anna was not. This does 
not mean that Nikephoros was better, more inteligent, more suited to 


46 Howard-Johnston, “Anna Komnene', 276-88. 
+7 Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, 7-8 (proem, 3.2—4). 
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writing history in general, than his wife.** Far from it. Anna was probably 
the more intelligent of the two and certainly the better educated and the 
more intellectual. She was well read and, unlike Nikephoros, could spice 
what she wrote with apposite quotations from classical texts, above all from 
Homer. She knew and gained inspiration from the works of recent 
historians and writers, above all from Michael Psellos. She could paint 
virtuoso word-pictures of notable contemporaries and conjure up the 
emotions of past episodes in which she had been involved. But she had 
not served in the field. She had not held high command. She had not 
acquired, through direct experience, the knowledge and understanding 
necessary to make sense of available written and orally transmitted material 
about specific operations and the campaigns to which they belonged. 
Incelligible military history can only be written from the perspective of 
command. That was the great advantage that Nikephoros enjoyed over 
her. He had also evidently had dealings with Western Leaders, during and 
after the First Crusade, and had gained their trust, in particular that of 
Bohemond. For when Bohemond was forced to negotiate terms of surren- 
der with Alexios in autumn 1108, with his army trapped and starving 
outside Dyrrachion, it was Nikephoros who persuaded him to accept most 
of the humiliating terms on offer." 

Nikephoros then, unlike Anna, had the knowledge needed first to 
identify important sources of information and track them down, and then 
to interpret them critically. He was thus in a position to piece together, out 
of disparate primary material, coherent, lucid military narratives, pointed 
up with plenty of specific detail. Only when this had been done and a basic 
structure had been formed could the multifarious experiences of individual 
combatants be brought into play to supply vivid detail. Without a skeleton 
narrative, attending to strategic and tactical aspects of operations, anec- 
dotal matter deriving from eyewitnesses in the thick of the fray would form 
a bewildering assemblage of particular incidents. In addition, Nikephoros 
had both the opportunity and the incentive to learn to communicate 
directly with Crusade leaders. It was not a matter of book learning, but 
of picking up, bit by bit, in the course of encounters with Westerners from 
Italy and France, enough Latinate speech to cope without interpreters, as it 
appears he did when he met Bohemond in 1108."” Unless he was a gifted 


41% LUA. Neville, Heroes and Romans în Twelfih-Century Byzantium: The Material for Elistory of 
Nikephoros Bryennios (Cambridge, 2012). 

* Komnene, Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, 413 (iii.1 1.2). Compare with Lilie, Byzantium and 
the Crusader States, 72-81. 

** Komnene, A/exias, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis, 413 (xiii.11.2). 
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linguist — and there is nothing to suggest he was — he would have needed 
help from a Latin-reader with the Geszz Roberzi. But he is more likely, than 
Anna, to have acquired the basic grasp of Latin needed to gather the gist of 
what William was saying. He is also more likely to have come across a 
bilingual individual from whom to get help in construing the Latin text. 

In this section, I hope to demonstrate that the hypothesis of two hands 
at work enables us to understand how that part of the Aexizd which deals 
with the Byzantine-Norman war of 1081-5 reached its final unsatisfactory 
state, by identifying several stages in the editorial process. Inevitably there 
is much that is conjectural. Assumptions are made about the working- 
methods of Nikephoros and Anna. The serious errors, which are errors of 
arrangement, are attributed to Anna who could not make sense of some of 
the material she inherited. Anna, I argue, was responsible for the tangles in 
our text, and I shall make a suggestion as to how she was misled into 
introducing them. 

A first and basic assumption is that Nikephoros took notes on the many 
sources — official documents, private papers and other writings — that he 
thought would yield useful material for his A/exiaz. The first stage in the 
production of a historical work, that of identifying and exploiting, useful 
sources of information, could not be carried out efficiently in the head 
alone. Notes would help the preliminary digestion of raw primary material 
and act as useful z4e-memoire later. It would be easier and faster to refer to 
notes rather than the original documents and other writings used when he 
came to put together a connected narrative. The second assumption is that 
he organised these notes by reference to the sources from which they were 
taken. For this, proof is readily available in Book Eleven (7-12) of the 
Alexiad, a wonderfully chaotic account of Byzantine-Crusader relations 
after the capture of Jerusalem (July 1099) up to the death of Raymond of 
Saint-Gilles (February 1105). There is a blithe disregard for chronology, 
which can only be explained by the supposition that the material has been 
arranged by source rather than by chronology. Anna, it seems, has put in 
material (mainly documentary) taken from different files and has retained 
the preliminary grouping of that material by file used.”" 

After completion of the basic research, Nikephoros had to decide which 
of his sources was to provide the core material for each section of his 
history. For the opening phase of the Norman-Byzantine war, as far as the 
start of the siege of Dyrrachion, it was the Gesza of William of Apulia. 
Thereafter he probably relied on an assemblage of Byzantine state papers. 


5 Lilie, Byzantium and the Crusader States, 259-76; Howard-Johnston, “Anna Komnene', 292, n. 61. 
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Next, he probably extracted supplementary material from a variety of other 
sources, most of them written, and grafted them onto the precis of the 
main source or sources. În later drafts, a strategic interpretation would be 
added and would overlay the digested material, while the final version 
would be enlivened by dramatic scenes and snatches of direct speech. 

Most of the material that Nikephoros bequeathed to Anna had not 
reached the stage of final drafting, although the sections on the Byzantine 
council of war before the battle of Dyrrachion and on the operations of 
1082-—3 were not far from it. His drafts probably covered the whole 
Byzantine-Norman conflict save for Roberts actions in autumn 
1084 and the following winter. Anna then incorporated into the A/exiad 
whatever she found in different stages of drafting in Nikephoros” papers, 
making few modifications apart from stylistic upgrading and rhetorical 
amplification. 

The material extracted from William of Apulia is well integrated into 
the core of Byzantine-based material. This is true of the 1081 narrative up 
to the October battles on sea and land outside Dyrrachion and also of the 
death of Robert Guiscard in spring 1085. These sections of the A/exiad 
seem to consist largely of intermediate drafts of Nikephoros'. But there was 
a residue of material from William of Apulia that Nikephoros had not yet 
inserted into the main core of the narrative and which, | suggest, Anna 
found in the form of raw, undigested notes, filed together but unlabelled 
and undated. It was her attempts, laudable but disastrous, to complete the 
job, that produced a remarkable series of confusions and led her to 
fabricate or distort several episodes. 

This residue consisted of full, accurate notes on selected sections of 
Book Five of William of Apulia's poem. The sections that had attracted 
Nikephoros' attention were those describing Robert's mobilisation of the 
second, larger task force in the Adriatic in late summer 1084 and its 
subsequent actions up to spring 1085. Presumably he had no reliable 
Byzantine information on the Norman preparations and dispositions for 
this second Balkan offensive. 

Anna made one serious mistake, which then forced her into a series of 
consequential errors. The mistake was to identify Roberts second naval 
expedition of 1084 (covered by notes in the hypothetical unlabelled and 
undated files) with that of ro8r. She then attempted to inject the filed 
material into Nikephoros” draft account of 1081 (at i.16.1 and iv.3.2), 
which already combined William of Apulia's material with Byzantine 
material. She added several schola: (1) Robert decides to move his base 
of operations from Otranto to Brindisi, on the ground that the crossing 
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from Brindisi to Corfu was shorter (quite false); (2) Robert changes his 
mind and summons (for some inexplicable reason) Roger Borsa to join 
him, although he has just appointed him his deputy in Italy; (3) the task 
force is inflated to triple its size of fifty ships as recorded by William of 
Apulia; and (4) a two-month delay, caused by bad weather, is introduced 
before the start of operations. 

She then reproduced Nikephoros' text without tampering with it, up to 
and including, the start of the siege of Dyrrachion in June 1081 and the 
Venetian naval attack and victory (early October 1081). This is the point 
(îv.3) at which she decided to transplant the rest of the material from the 
unlabelled file in a single block. A Byzantine fleet has appeared and, acting 
in concert with the Venetians, institutes a blockade of the Norman forces. 
A naval victory is won over Robert, who hastily retreats and draws his ships 
ashore, up the Gliceus River. Winter now begins, apparently that of 
1081-—2 (in fact, that of 1084-5, as we learn from William of Apulia). 
The Norman forces are laid low by an epidemie; Robert has difticulty in 
relaunching his fleet in late spring/early summer in the following year, but 
succeeds after devising and constructing an artificial channel. 

Attention now shifts to Constantinople where Alexios mobilises for war, 
marches on Dyrrachion and suffers defeat (all therefore dated to 1082), 
with the city finally being betrayed early in 1083. 

There are a number of other errors for which Anna should be held 
responsible. 

1. Robert returns to Italy after the fall of Dyrrachion to deal with a 
threatened invasion by Henry IV (referred to as king of Alamania), which 
has been instigated by Alexios. He gathers an army together at Salerno, 
marches up to Rome, joins forces with the pope and sets off north, against 
Germany (v.3.1,6). What a travesty of the dramatic events at the climax of 
the Investiture Controversy, when Henry IV came south to dispose of 
Gregory VII, whose pontificate he did not recognise! His target was Rome, 
not the Norman dukedom. Far from retreating promptly (having heard of 
Alexios” defeat outside Dyrrachion, v.3.7), Henry established himself early 
in 1082 in the hills south of Rome, initiating a blockade that was to last 
over two years until his troops forced their way into the city in March 
1084 and besieged Gregory in the Castel Sant'Angelo. He then formally 
installed his candidate, Guibert, as Pope Clement III în St Peter's, and was 
crowned emperor by him. It is true that Robert Guiscard did eventually 
come to Pope Gregory VII's aid late in May 1084 and that the German 
army had withdrawn by then, but there was no question of Gregory's 
remaining in the city, as stated in the A/exiad (v.3.7). The Norman 
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expedition was in effect a rescue mission. The pope was escorted out of the 
city to safety, first in Benevento, then in Salerno where he died a year 
later.”* 

2. Bohemond, in whose hands the army is left when Robert returns to 
Italy, is consistently referred to as a younger son and Roger Borsa as the 
eldest (v.3.3—4), whereas, in reality, Roger, the oldest son by Robert's 
second marriage to Sichelgaita, was younger than Bohemond, the only son 
of his first marrriage.”* 

3. "The dramatic scene in which Bohemond meets Robert at Salerno, 
and reports the failure of the r082—3 campaign, has been embellished by 
Anna and misplaced immediately before Robert's return to the Balkans in 
autumn 1084 (vi.5.1—2). 

4. Anna introduced a muddle about the sea-route used in 1084 (vi.5.3), 
probably to distinguish it from that used in 1081 according to her recon- 
struction. This time Robert moves south from Brindisi to Otranto, sup- 
posedly to shorten the sea-crossing to Avlona, whereas, in reality, Brindisi 
was preferred as the safer autumn anchorage (Geszz, v.132—42). 


Conclusions 


Two conclusions may be drawn from this comparison of the Gesza and the 
Alexiad. First, a substantial amount of material în the A/exiad was taken 
directly from the Latin text of the Gesta, by Nikephoros Bryennios, 
probably with the help of a translator. And second, despite the clearly 
ordered narrative of events supplied by the Geszz, a considerable amount of 
confusion was introduced into the Gesta-based sections of the Alexiad's 
narrative of the ro81 campaign by Anna Komnene. The principal reason 
for this was that Anna was almost entirely dependent, in this section of the 
Alexiad, on the dossier of materials she inherited from her husband and did 
not have direct access herself to the Gesza. Where the dossier was dis- 
ordered or incomplete, she was inevitably going to have immense difticulty 
in producing an orderly and accurate narrative. 

These are the direct conclusions of this chapter. They, in their turn, 
suggest a number of others, which are outlined below, some fairly uncon- 
troversial in the light of the evidence that has been presented, others 
contentious but perhaps worth airing. 


** Loud, Robert Guiscard, 219—22. 55 Ibid., 300. 
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First there is the question of the strength of the hypothesis advanced 
above, that the hand principally responsible for the A/exia4's substance was 
that of Nikephoros Bryennios. This will never be proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt, both for lack of direct evidence about Nikephoros 
progress on his A/exiad and because of the paucity of other historical 
sources for the reign of Alexios Komnenos against which to compare and 
analyse Anna's A/exiad. It has to be treated as a working hypothesis and its 
truth tested by a series of experiments in which it is applied to different 
sections of the Alexiad. As such experiments yield more satisfactory 
results — making sense of the text, explaining the errors or muddles that 
disfigure it — more confidence can be placed in it. 

By far the most important of these experiments is the one that has just 
been completed. For the relative abundance of other sources about the 
Byzantine-Norman war of 1081-5 and the considerable overlap between 
the accounts of the Gesta and the A/exiad have allowed us to probe the exact 
relationship between the two texts and to examine in detail the formation of 
the Alexia 's version. The experiment, a long-drawn-out one, appears to 
have worked. For it does provide an explanation for the particular amalgam 
of coherent history, on the one hand, and laboured and confused narrative, 
on the other, that we find in the A/exiad 's account. 

Second, the application of the hypothesis to this part of the Alexia has 
enabled us to define the limits of the damaged areas in the text, hence to 
isolate the work of Nikephoros and, in particular, those sections of his 
draft that were well advanced and were based in the main on documentary 
sources. They were put together by someone adept at strategic appreciation 
and able to make sense of the tactical information supplied by heteroge- 
neous sources. This mass of solid, document-based information lurking in 
the pages of the A/exiad can then be used to supplement and modify 
William of Apulia's account and thus to construct a rounded, more 
balanced history of Byzantine-Norman relations. 

Third, a small contribution can be made to the vexed question of the 
date and circumstance of the first grant of substantial commercial conces- 
sions to Venice, Byzantium's longstanding client and ally in the central 
Mediterranean region. If Anna is responsible (and this is perfectly possible, 
though not certain) for the placing of Nikephoros' summary of the golden 
bull issued by Alexios — immediately after the fourth naval engagement of 
1084 that resulted in a Venetian victory (vi.5.10) — we need not necessarily 
accept the dating implied by this position. For Anna may well have slipped 
it in at the wrong point. The way is then open to suggest either an earlier 
date (the majority view of recent scholarship prefers 1082 to Anna's 1084) 
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or a later one, even as late as 1092. This latter date corresponds to year 
6600 after Creation, according to the Byzantine calendar, and year 15 of 
the contemporary fiscal cycle. This may be conjectured to have been the 
date given in the original Greek text of the golden bull, which was 
corrupted in the course of transmission to the two extant copies of two 
later versions of the lost official Latin translation (probably made in 
Constantinople) that were included in an early thirteenth-century register 
of the Venetian chancellery."* 

I£ the later date is the correct one, the grant of commercial and other 
privileges should not be viewed as a reward for services rendered in the war 
against the Normans. There was no need for Byzantium to provide a 
special incentive on this occasion. The Venetians were, of course, 
defending their own interests even more than Byzantium's in 1081-5, 
since the growth of Norman naval power threatened their own ascendancy 
in the Adriatic. The grant should perhaps be viewed rather as an induce- 
ment offered in order to obtain favours in the future, as a deliberate act of 
policy aimed at tightening links with the old client and ally at a time when 
Byzantium's traditional pre-eminence among the Christian powers of the 
Mediterranean had been undermined by "Turkish successes in the Fast and 
was about to face a serious challenge from the heartlands of Christendom 
north of the Alps. On this hypothesis, Byzantium was casting the Ven- 
etians în the role of naval police, with the task of securing the western sea 
approaches to Byzantine territory and in effect escorting the Crusading 
forces east and minimising any damage, material or political, that they 
might do in transit. They were therefore to be the seaborne analogues of 
the recently pacified Pechenegs who shepherded the Crusaders across the 
Balkans with remarkable success. In the event, the proximity of Venetian 
naval forces seems to have acted as an effective deterrent and no attempt 
was made to seize any of the offshore islands in the Adriatic or any territory 
on the Dalmatian mainland. 

Finally, there remains the question of how a copy of the Gesta came into 
Nikephoros” possession. It is possible that the normal processes of private 


54 The text of Alexios” golden bull was included in Latin translations of two later documents of 
confirmation, dating from 1147 and 1187 respectively, which were themselves copied into the 
Venetian Liber pactorum LI. By then two minor errors had crept in: year of the world 6600 had 
become 6200 (692 cE) in the 1147 copy, and the first digit had disappeared from fiscal year 15 
(pulling the date ten years back to 1082) in both copies. Full discussion in D. Jacoby, “The 
Chrysobull of Alexius I Comnenus to the Venetians: the Date and the Debate, JMed/ist, 28 
(2002), 199-204. See Howard-Johnston, “Anna Komnene', 295; P. Frankopan, “Byzantine Trade 
Privileges to Venice in the Eleventh Century: the Chrysobull of 1092”, JMedHist, 30 (2004), 
13 5-60. 
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exchange eventually brought a copy to Constantinople at some point 
between its composition and Nikephoros” death, hence that there was no 
involvement by any political authority. This is, however, extremely 
unlikely since the Byzantine appetite for Western manuscripts was very 
far from voracious and there is no evidence that the Geszz achieved wide 
circulation, even within the Norman world and its peripheries in the West. 
There is only one extant medieval manuscript, dating from the late twelfth 
century and coming from the monastery of Mont Saint Michel in 
Normandy. The other medieval manuscript of which we have a record is 
now lost, but it too was lodged in Normandy, in the monastery of 
Bec-Hellouin, and probably dated from the twelfth century. It is this latter 
one that served as the basis for the eizzo princeps of 1582." 

It is tempting, therefore, to consider an alternative, namely that 
Nikephoros had heard of the existence of the text and, when he was 
embarking on his grand historical enterprise, managed to procure a copy 
from southern Italy. By what means he did so, whether by commissioning 
someone to make a copy or by using the good offices of a Norman 
acquaintance or by pure good fortune, is quite unknown. What is undeni- 
able, though, is that he appreciated its value, as soon as he read it, and 
decided to use it as the principal source for much of his account of the 
Norman-Byzantine war of 1081-5. 


Further Reading 


The main sources: D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, eds., Annze Comnenae. 
Alexias, 2 vols. (Berlin, 2001); E. R. A. Sewter, trans., 7e Alexia, revised 
by P. Frankopan (London, 2009); M. Mathieu, ed. and trans., Gri//aume de 
Pouille. La Geste de Robert Guiscard (Palermo, 1961). Studies include: 
P. Brown, “The Gesta Roberti Wiscardi: a “Byzantine” History? JMed/ist, 
37 (2011): 162-79; P. Frankopan, “Turning Latin into Greek: Anna 
Komnene and the Gesta Roberti Wiscardi ”, JMedHist, 39 (2013), 80-99. 


55 Mathieu, Gui//aume de Pouille, 70-—5. 


CHAPTER 22 


Transplanting Culture: from Greek Novel 
ţo Medieval Romance 


Roderick Beaton 


“The scholar who identifies a means by which Chretien de Troyes might 
have encountered Greek romance will indeed have found the subjects 
Holy Grail.' So wrote the medievalist Helen Moore in the 7znes Literary 
Supplement in 2005." The closest approach yet to that “grail' was made by 
Elizabeth Jeffreys in her article “The Comnenian Background to the 
Romans dAntiquite ', in which she proposed that the passage of the Second 
Crusade, and particularly of Eleanor of Aquitaine, through Constantinople 
at the end of 1147, may have served as a catalyst for the development 
of the vernacular romance in Old French during the following decades.” 
Tha article is still regularly cited, but the arguments made back in 
1980 have not yet been systematically followed up. There are two routes 
that might lead to this tantalisingly elusive “grail', and both are signalled by 
Jeftreys. One is to follow up the story through the historical record of the 
Second Crusade and the numerous biographies of Eleanor. To judge from 
the most recent history of that Crusade, which admittedly has rather little 
to say on matters of culture or literature, the kind of evidence that would 
be needed may simply not exist. Perhaps discouragingly, it turns out that 
the western leader who spent the longest time in the Byzantine capital 


" H. Moore, “From the Greek, 7LS (8 July 2005), 5-6. In English the terminology conventionally 
applied to these texts is confusing. The “Greek romance is increasingly known today as the “(ancient) 
Greek novel, and throughout this chapter I apply the same generic term to its Byzantine successors as 
well. Although there are good reasons for including the 'romances' of the Middle Ages within the history 
of fiction, that term, which originally designated the /anguage of the texts, not their content or genre, 
seems here to stay, at least in English. (Most European languages, which follow French practice, are 
spared. this confusion by having just the one term, derived from roman.) In what follows, 1 refer to 
Hysmine and Hysminias and other “Greek romances' as “novels”, but defer to convention in referring to 
Chretienvs fictions as “romances. The argument that these terms do not distinguish separable genres is 
most forcefully made in M. A. Doody, Ze True Story of the Novel (London, 1997). 

E. M. Jeffreys, “The Comnenian Background to the Romans dAntiquit?, Byzantion, 50 (1980), 
112—31, and E. M. Jeffreys, “The Wild Beast from the West”: Immediate Literary Reactions in 
Byzantium to the Second Crusade in A. Laiou-Thomadakis and R. Mottahedeh, eds., Ze Crusades 
from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim World (Washington, D. C., 2001), 110-13. 
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during the winter of 1147-8 was the German king, Conrad, a fact that 
hardly helps explain literary developments in French.” In this chapter 
I have chosen the alternative route, which goes, instead, by way of a close 
reading of two key fictional texts of the period. 

Hysmine and Hysminias by Eumathios (or Eustathios) Makrembolites* 
used to be dismissed, along with the other novels (or *romances”) of the 
Komnenian period, as mere appendages to the Greek novel of antiquity — 
“imitators of other imitators, in the crushing phrase of Adamantios Korais 
just over two hundred years ago.” Rediscovered as a work of real literary 
interest in the 1970s, largely thanks to a spirited essay by Margaret 
Alexiou,” Hysmine and Hysminias has emerged in the last few years as 
the most sophisticated of a group of fictional experiments in Greek from 
the mid-rwelfth century whose place in the long story of the novel, from its 
origins in late antiquity to the best-sellers of the early twenty-first century, 
has yet to be fully evaluated.” Of its author nothing is known except that 
he appears to have enjoyed some official position at the Byzantine court. 
There is still no agreement on the sequence in which the four novels were 
written, but all four can now be dated with some confidence between 
about 1135 and 1160. 


? ]. Phillips, Te Second Crusade: Extending the Frontiers of Christendom (New Haven, CT, 2007), 184, 
212 (Conrad); 191-2 (King Louis). 

M. Marcovich, ed., Fustathius Macrembolites. De FHysmines et Hysminiae Amoribus Libri XI (Munich, 
2001); E. M. Jeffreys, ed. and trans., Four Byzantine Novels (Liverpool, 2012), 157-269. All 
references to this text in the notes that follow will be to Marcovich's edition. 

“ădacov viunT&v munr&s: A. Korais, TlpoAey6ueva orous &pxaious “EAAnves ouyypapeis, vol. | 
(Athens, 1984 [first edition 1804]), 28. 

* M. Alexiou, “A Critical Reappraisal of Eustathios Makrembolites' Fysmine and Hysminias, BMGS, 
3 (1977), 23-43; M. Alexiou, “Eros and the “Constraints of Desire” in Hysmine and Hysminias in 
M. Alexiou, Afier Antiquity: Greek Language, Myth, and Metaphor (Ithaca, NY, and London, 2002), 
1111-27. 

On Hysmine and Hysminias specifically, see I. Nilsson, Erotic Pathos, Rhetorical Pleasure: Narrative 
Technique and Mimesis în Eumathios Makrembolites” Hysmine and Elysminias (Uppsala, 2001). On all 
four Komnenian novels, see R. Beaton, Zhe Medieval Greek Romance, second edition (London, 
1996); P. Roilos, Amphoreroglossia: A Poetics of the Twelfih-Century Medieval Greek Novel 
(Cambridge, MA, 2005); F. Meunier, Le Roman byzantin du XIre sitcle: ă la decouverte dun 
nouveau monde? (Paris, 2007). 

A judicious summary of the evidence and recent debate is given by Jeffreys, Four Byzantine Novel, 
161-5. The evidence for a terminus ante quem of 1138 for at least one of the four was first presented 
in E. M. Jeffreys, “A Date for Rhodanrbe and Dosikles? în P. A. Agapitos and D. Reinsch, eds., Der 
Roman im Byzanz in der Komnenenzeit (Frankfurt am Main, 2000), 127-36. That Flysmine and 
Hysminias was the first of the Komnenian novels to be written was argued by S. V. Polyakova in 
articles published in Russian in 1969 and 1971 (for discussion and bibliography, see Beaton, 
Medieval Greek Romance, 80—1, 242) and endorsed in S. MacAlister, Dreams and Suicides: the 
Greek Novel fiom Antiquity to the Byzantine Empire (New York, NY, 1996). The traditional 
dating, which places it last, is accepted in Beaton, Mezieva/ Greek Romance, 80-1, 21112, and 
Meunier, Le Roman, 295 n. 296. 
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In Flysmine and FHysminias, the hero tells the story of his love for 
Hysmine for the benefit of a friend, but ends by invoking writing as the 
only way to immortalise his supreme experience. Sent on a ritual mission 
from Eurykomis (Broad Town) to Aulikomis (Courtly Town), Hysminias 
is entertained by a nobleman whose daughter, as she points out to him, has 
the feminine form of his own name. She flirts with him outrageously, and 
he, an innocent at this stage of the tale, undergoes a form of initiation 
through a series of erotic dreams and learned discourses on the paintings 
that adorn the girl's family home. Finally he declares his love and the pair 
elope by sea, only just in time to forestall a marriage arranged for Hysmine 
by her parents. Their ship is overtaken by a storm, and the heroine is 
consigned to the waves by the captain, as a sacrifice to placate an angry 
Poseidon. Hysminias is captured by pirates along with the rest of the ship's 
passengers and crew and finds himself a slave in a noble household in 
Daphnepolis (Laurel Town, i.e. Apollo's), which seems the mirror image 
of his own home in Eurykomis. From Daphnepolis, the whole household 
decamps on a ritual mission to another town, just as Hysminias had done 
at the story's beginning. Serving his master in his host's household at 
Artykomis (Artemis Town), Hysminias is astonished to find among the 
women there a fellow slave who makes overtures to him, and bears an 
uncanny resemblance to his lost Hysmine. Soon the mysterious slave-girl 
reveals that she îs Hysmine, miraculously saved after being cast into the 
sea. At last the pair are recognised by their own families, who have come to 
look for them, are granted their freedom and allowed to marry. 

Cliges by Chretien de Troyes is traditionally dated to the mid-1170s, but 
may have been written as much as a decade later.” This early work by the 
acknowledged inventor and master of the chivalric romance in the west 
makes a number of allusions to diplomatic and political realia from the 
reign of Manuel I, and is generally recognised as the “odd one out among 
Chretien's five romances because of its relatively precise locations and its 
apparent derivation from “Greco-Byzantine material” — material, however, 
which is never more precisely specified. '* 


” C. Luttrell and S. Gregory, eds., Chretien de Troyes. Clig& (Cambridge, 1993). All references to the text 
in the notes that follow will be to this edition. However, the most recent edition is L. Harf-Lancner, 
ed., Chretien de Troyes. Cliges (Paris, 2006). English translations cited here are from W. W. Kibler, 
trans. Chretien de Troyes. Arthurian Romances (London, 1991). For a summary of the discussion on 
dating, see ]. Duggan, The Romances of Chretien de Troyes (New Haven, CT, 2001), 13—15. 

"9 Chretien, Arthurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 7-8; see further L. Polak, Chreien de Troyes: Cliges 
(London, 1982), 7-14, drawing on A. Fourrier, Le Couraut realiste dans le roman courtois en France 
au moyen âge (Paris, 1960), 165-73; K. Ciggaar, “Encore une fois Chretien de Troyes et la “matitre 
byzantine”: La Revolution des femmes au palais de Constantinople, CapCM, 38 (1995), 267-74. 
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Cliges is a double love story, told by a more or less omniscient narrator. 
Alexander, son of the emperor of Constantinople, determines to be 
dubbed a knight at the court of Arthur of Britain. There he falls in love 
with the beautiful Soredamors, who dreams of him at length. Alexander 
proves his worth in battle by saving Arthur's kingdom from a usurper and 
is rewarded with the hand of his beloved, with whom he returns to 
Constantinople to succeed his father as emperor. The result of their union 
is a son named Cliges. When Alexander dies, he is succeeded by his trusted 
brother Alis, who has promised never to marry, so that Cliges in due 
course can inherit the empire. But Alis goes back on his word, and sends 
the fifteen-year-old Cliges as his proxy to negotiate for him to marry the 
daughter of the Holy Roman Emperor, Fenice. Cliges does as com- 
manded, but inevitably he and the equally young Fenice fall in love. On 
their way back from Germany to Constantinople, Cliges has the oppor- 
tunity to prove his skill at arms in saving his uncle's bride from abduction 
by German rivals. Back at Constantinople, Fenice is married to the 
emperor, Alis, but remains a virgin thanks to a potion devised by her 
Greek nurse. This induces the emperor to believe that he is making love 
with his bride when in fact he is asleep and only dreaming. Meanwbhile, to 
get over his grief at the loss of Fenice, Cliges follows in his father's 
footsteps to win renown at Arthur's court in Britain. In this he succeeds, 
but soon he cannot bear to be parted any longer from Fenice, and returns 
once more to Constantinople. “There, two further Greek-designed strata- 
gems enable Cliges and Fenice to fulfil their love: a second potion fakes her 
death, while a magic tower provides them shelter without fear of discovery. 
Discovered nonetheless, the pair face the wrath of the emperor Alis and are 
forced to flee — to Cliges' friends in Britain. War between the British and 
the Greeks is averted only by the timely death of the usurper Alis, and 
Cliges and Fenice live happily ever after. 

That Hysmine and Hysminias could itself have been the (or a) missing 
source for Clig& is unlikely. The proposal of S. V. Polyakova, made some 
years ago in Russian, that Makrembolites' novel could have been the 


For a further allusion, in the name of the hero, to Kilij Arslan II, Sultan of Iconium, see H. Kahane 
and R. Kahane, “L'enigme du nom de Cliges, Romania, 82 (1961), 113—21. Despite much 
speculation, there is no way of knowing what the book was that Chretien says he used in the 
library of the Bishop of Beauvais (Chretien, Chig&, 1.13-23; Chretien, Arturian Romances, 123). 
The proverbial story about Solomon's wife, alluded to in the episode of the fake death of Fenice 
(Chretien, Chig&, 210.5854-57; Chretien, Arurian Romances, 195) was thought in the middle 
ages to have come from Constantinople (Polak, Chresien, 87-8). For the suggestion of a Persian 
source, perhaps transmitted via Byzantium, for the episode of the potion given to Alis, see L. Polak, 
“Tristan and Vis and Ramin, Romania, 95 (1974), 216-—34 and Polak, Chretien, 60-—1. 
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source for ozPer works in the courily tradition has not, perhaps, been given 
the attention it deserves. But the only previous attempt to compare these 
wo texts, by Meunier, misses the point by trying to show that Chretien 
was not a source for Makrembolites. "This is to put the charrezre before the 
chevalier, since there is no serious possibility that any of the Byzantine 
novels was written as late as the rr70s.' That there are important 
differences between the two stories, their authors” approaches to narrative, 
and the distinct thought-worlds of the Christian East and the Christian 
West to which they respectively belong, is sufficiently apparent from the 
brief summaries just given. The argument of this chapter is that, despite 
these manifest differences, both authors explore in their respective fictions 
new ways of thinking about the representation of time and space, and 
of the human individual within them, that are characteristic of the twelfth 
century, and that form part, in turn, of that century's legacy to the 
subsequent rise of literary fiction as we know it today. 


Space and Time 


On the face of it, the fictional representation of space and time could not 
be more different in the two novels. Makrembolites moves his characters 
through an almost geometric series of alternations among four towns 
whose names are invented, whose inhabitants, customs, and physical 
setting, are indistinguishable from one another (all four are by the sea, 
otherwise they have no visible hinterland), and whose location cannot be 
placed, even relatively to one another, on any map. * The only real place 
named, Syria, is never reached by any of the characters. * "There can be no 
more telling example than this of what Mikhail Bakhtin, writing about the 
ancient novel, termed “abstract space; a theoretical potential of the ancient 
novel, according to one twentieth-century formulation, has here been 
taken to its extreme.'* But in the process, to the “sexual symmetry” that 


** S$. V. Polyakova, “K Bonpocy o BH3aHTHHO-PpaHuy3ckux „HTrepaTypHbIX CBA3AX: («IloBecTe 
06 Hcmune u Hcmunnu» Esgmapua MakpemBomuTa un «PoMman o poze» Iuioma „e 
Jloppuc)”, VizVrem, 37 (1976) 11422; Meunier, Le Roman, 248—50. 
For the fullest discussion of the movements of the characters in space in this novel see Meunier, Le 
Roman, 75—8; 1049. Her suggestion that the fictional name Daphnepolis is intended to be 
understood as a reference to Antioch (41, 76), possibly picking up on the allegorising 
interpretation proposed in K. Plepelits, ed. and trans., Fuszazhios Makrembolites, Elysmine und 
Hysminias (Stuttgart, 1989), seems to me gratuitous and unsupported by anything în the text. 
Makrembolites, Flysmine and Hysminias, 78 (V1.16.1). 
"1 See M. M. Bakhtin, “Forms of Time and of the Chronotope in the Novel: Towards a Historical 
Poetics in M. M. Bakhtin, 7he Dialogic Imagination: Four Essays, ed. M. Holquist, trans. 
C. Emerson and M. Holquist (Austin, TX, 1981), 84110. For a first attempt to apply Bakhtin's 
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determines the plot and structure of the ancient novels, '” has been added a 
new spatial symmetry. 

It is this element of symmetry that provides an unexpected link with the 
otherwise very different spatial organisation of Chig&. If the spatial distri- 
bution of the main action in Flysmine and Hysminias can be summed up in 
two pairs of alternations (from Eurykomis to Aulikomis and back again; 
from Daphnepolis to Artykomis and back again), in C/ig&s the equivalent 
alternation takes place between two supposedly historical locations, situ- 
ated at opposite ends of Christendom: Constantinople and King Arthur's 
court in southern Britain. Clig& is constructed on the “bipartite” pattern 
that would become standard in western romance from then on,'“ and 
there are both thematic and formal symmetries between the two “halves” 
(despite their unequal length). In each, a hero sets out from Constantin- 
ople for Britain; the second and longer story, that of Cliges himself, 
also involves adventures roughly midway between the two locations, at 
Cologne and on the Danube near Ratisbon (Regensburg). Both Alexander 
and Cliges make a two-way journey, from Constantinople to Britain and 
back again. Alexander will fall in love at the end of his journey (just as 
Hysminias did having travelled from Eurykomis to Aulikomis); in addition 
Alexander will win back Arthur's kingdom for him, from the treacherous 
Count Angr6s. Cliges, already in love with Fenice, leaves Constantinople 
for Britain when his case seems hopeless; having proved himself there as a 
knight, he will then return to Constantinople to win her after all. 
And there is a further symmetry în the action: just as it took the “Greek! 
Alexander to defeat the usurper in Britain in the first half, at the end of the 
second, Arthur prepares his fleet to defend Cliges from the rage of his 
treacherous uncle, the usurper Alis. 

Turning now to the representation of time, this too is organised 
symmetrically and within self-imposed limits in Flysmine and Hysminias. 
The greater part of the action takes place across a specified number of days 
and nights, with a gap of just over a year in the middle. The precise extent 


theory of the chronotope to the twelfth-century Byzantine novels, see R. Beaton, “The World of 
Fiction and the World “Out There”: the Case of the Byzantine Novel in D. Smythe, ed., Srrangers 
to Themselves: The Byzantine Outsider (Aldershot, 2000), 179-—88, reprinted in R. Beaton, From 
Byzantium to Modern Greece: Medieval Texts and their Modern Reception (Aldershot, 2008), no. XII; 
see also Roilos, AmmpPoteroglossia, 303; MacAlister, Dreams and Suicides. 

D. Konstan, Sexual Symmetry: Love în the Ancient Novel and Related Genres (Princeton, N], 1994). 

"$ E. Vinaver, The Rise of Romance (Oxford, 1971), 33—52. 

See Beaton, Medieval Greek Romance, 82—7 and Beaton, “The World of Fiction”; for a slightly 
different approach, see Alexiou, “A Critical Reappraisal'. Much the same ground is covered by 
Meunier, Le Roman, 92—4, without apparent reference to these or other studies. 
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of this displacement is never specified, not least because there are no 
seasons in the novel — except in the allegorical pictures described in Book 4. 
Yet although the passage of time within the story is finite and as a rule 
quite closely specified, the same cannot be said of the temporal distance 
that separates the world of the story from that of the novel's author and 
first readers. Nothing is said in the text that would specify the historical 
period when the action is supposed to be taking place, beyond the fact that 
it precedes the coming of Christianity. Neither “new Rome” (Constantin- 
ople) nor the old one is ever mentioned in Flysmine and Hysminias, or 
indeed in any of the other Byzantine novels of the twelfth century. It is 
well known that the ancient Greek novels, before them, kept silence on the 
subject of Roman rule, under which all of them were written. But 
Makrembolites goes further, stripping out of his narrative even those traces 
of real history that do find their way, in varying proportions, into each of 
the extant ancient novels. So, in Fysmine and FHysminias, time as experi- 
enced by the characters is very clearly marked in the narrative, while 
historical time has been abstracted to leave only the sense of yawning 
distance that separates the fictional world of the characters from the real 
world of author and readers. 

In Cliges the main action also takes place over relatively short, and 
more-or-less defined periods of time, albeit within a much longer span. 
The story has room for the adventures of two generations and includes a 
series of journeys, each of which would have taken several months. All of 
this, however, is considerably distanced in time from the world of the 
romance's author and first readers, as is made clear at the beginning and 
end of the text.'* 

Another feature of the way time is represented in Clig& can be defined 
as its relativity. The stories of the two Greek protagonists are separated by a 
gap of approximately fifteen years.” But when Cliges follows in his father's 
footsteps and sets out in his turn for Arthur's court, in order to distract 
himself from his forbidden love for his uncle's wife, he arrives in Britain to 
find everything, just as the reader remembers it from his father's time. 


'% In addition to the narrative assumption, common to all these romances, that Arthur was a historical 
king who lived long ago, Chretien at the beginning emphasises his dependence on a source, implied 
as being, rare and perhaps very old (Chretien, Cfig&, 1.18—23 and 2.45-6; Chretien, Armurian 
Romances, ed. Kibler, 123); the transition to the world of “today, in which Greek emperors keep 
their wives shut away, again implies that the events just narrated must have happened a long time 
before the present time of writing (243.6740-9; Arthurian Romances, 205). 

Cliges when we first meet him is said to be almost fifteen years old (ibid., 97.2745; Chretien, 
Arthurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 156). On the distorted chronology of the story see also P. Noble, 
“Alis and the Problem of Time in Chg&”, Medium Aevum, 39 (1970), 28-31. 
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Nothing appears to have changed; nobody is a day older — just as Erich 
Auerbach famously demonstrated in another romance by Chretien. ” 

Time is relativised in Flysmine and Hysminias too, although in rather 
different ways. The effect of systematically emptying both time and space 
of concrete references results in both being filled by the projected con- 
sciousness of the narrator. The real sphere of action in Flysmine and 
Hysminias is to be found inside the consciousness of the hero." Hysmi- 
nias” experiences, as we shall see, are not confined to measurable moments 
in the waking world, but extend into the subjective territory of dreams. 
When he and Hysmine flee their parents and embark on the traditional 
adventures that befall lovers in the Greek novels, they are literally “at sea”, 
they are lost even to the constructed time and space of their adventures in 
the four towns. În Book vir, amidst the comic exaggerations of the storm- 
scene (in which Hysmine is sacrificed to placate the storm), an even greater 
storm is brewed in the distraught hero's breast, ” which has the effect of 
turning the whole zopos of adventure into a projection of the inner state of 
mind of the narrator. 

Time's passage is presented visually through the ephrasis of the paint- 
ings representing the months of the year. In the tendentious and abstruse 
dialogue that follows, the hero's friend Kratisthenes appears to warn that 
even love (personified here as Eros) is subject to time, while Hysminias 
himself asserts the contrary. * Love and Time have already been juxta- 
posed in the paintings that decorate Sosthenes” house. * Hysminias sub- 
mits to Love as his servant or slave (Bo5Aos), and the personification of 
Eros figures largely in the story. * Later, at a crucial phase of their 
adventures, just before they decide to elope, time will appear as the direct 
adversary of Love and a potent threat to the lovers hopes. Hysmine 
implores the hero: “ui co: ANOns 1r6ua KEp&on HN XPOvoS, HĂ TTPOYHU&TOV 
ueraBohai, ui (rovro 51 16 kai fav&rou 7rikp6Tepov) 7ropltvos 26 


E. Auerbach, Mimesis: the Representation of Reality în Western Literature, trans. W. R. Trask 
(Princeton, 1953), see esp. 128—9, 130, 133, on the opening episode of Yvaiz. 

" Alexiou, “Eros and the “Constraints of Desire”; see Beaton, “The World of Fiction” and, apparently 
independently, Meunier, Le Roman, 77-80, 88-94. 

See Makrembolites, F7ysmine and FHysminias, 83—5 (vu.9—10), prefigured at 79 (vI.18.1); see also 
87-8 (vu.13—14, 15.1 and 16.2) 

Ibid., 46—7 (1v.20). 

Discussed more fully, and in relation to the novel's ending, from a different point of view, in 
Beaton, Medieval Greek Romance, 84—7. 

See especially Makrembolites, F/ysmine and Hysminias (u1.8.2—3), and P. Magdalino, “Eros the King 
and the King of Amours: Some Observations on “Hysmine and Hysminias” DOP, 46 (1992), 
197-204. On the personification of Amors in C/ig& (and its predominance in that romance over the 
others by Chretien), see Duggan, The Romances, 156-8. 
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Eypukeu5os [do not let time and changing circumstances mix for you the 
cup of forgetfulness, nor — and this is more bitter than death — a maiden 
from Eurykomis]'.”* 

These words are echoed closely at the end of the story, in the prayer 
which Hysminias addresses to several deities, Eros among them, interrupt- 
ing his narrative between the wedding and the cagerly awaited wedding- 
night: “un Pu5s &uvnoTias KATETIIKAVON TOYTA TĂ Ka% îuăs, ph XpOvos 
MOKpPSS, ui Puris, ui An8ns kparip &v "A5ou kipvesuevos [do not let an 
abyss of oblivion overwhelm our adventures, nor the passage of time nor 
decay nor Hades bowl that pours out forgetfulness]. ” 

At this point the perspective shifts from time to eternity, as instead of 
continuing with the story, Hysminias addresses each of the gods in turn, 
before finally dedicating himself to the art of “rhetoric' which alone has 
the power to immortalise “The adventures of Hysmine and of me, 
Hysminias'."* Love and time are presented as adversaries, but the final 
victory cannot be won by Love alone, without “the pen of Hermes which 
breathes the fire of rhetoric.'” It only now becomes clear why time had to 
be emptied of everything that was not connected with the narrator's 
subjectivity: the annihilation of time is only possible zszbzp the subjective 
consciousness of the hero. 

This internalisation and relativisation of time and space on the part of 
Makrembolites sound remarkably like Bakhtin's diagnosis of how the 
western chivalric romance most difters from any narrative belonging to 
the ancient world: “Time begins to be influenced by dreams; that is, we 
begin to see the peculiar distortion of temporal perspectives characteristic 
of dreams .. . In general the chivalric romance exhibits a szbjeczive playing 
with time, an emotional and Iyrical stretching and compressing of it ... 
Such a subjective playing with time is utterly foreign to antiquity.'"” 

It is hard to think ofa convincing model of reception or 'diffusion” that 
will explain these similarities. Makrembolites” fiction predates the first 
Arthurian romances by between two and four decades, so older suggestions 
that the Greek novels might have been influenced by innovations in the 
west will not stand. But, developing the suggestion of Elizabeth Jeffreys 
in her article of 1980, we might reasonably suppose that cultural 


*6 Ibid., 81 (vn.2.2). *7 Ibid., 150 (x1.20.2). 

23 “Ajois 8 torau TA BiBâ 7 ko Youtvnv Bpăua xoi râv “Youiwtov Et (ibid., 152 (1.23.3)). These 
are the last words of the novel. 

“SAN cos îv &uapâvrois gUAois xoi Ai8ois &5&uoow 'Epuoy ypapidi kai ptovi Kai yAGooȚ 1rUp 
TTvEOUON 6nTopiâv 7& xa% Au&s ornăoypopnânoerar (ibid., 151—2 (X1.22.4)). 

Bakhtin, “Forms of Time, 154—5 (original emphasis); Beaton, “The World of Fiction”, 188. 
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interchanges — dialogue of some kind, even if not especially fraternal — zvere 
going on during the middle decades of the twelfth century. Despite the 
mutual irritation stirred up by the first two crusades, there was far more 
possibility for fruitful interchange during the reign of Manucl in Constan- 
tinople than there would ever be again after the diversion of the Fourth 
Crusade in 1204. C/ig&s, în particular, has to be read with a deliberate 
refusal of hindsight, if we are to realise the significance of an author 
imagining, even in a work of fiction, an alliance based on shared values 
between the Byzantine empire and the Britain of King Arthur (for which 
read: the Anglo-French dominions of the Plantagenet dynasty). 


Consciousness, Subjectivity, Relativity 


The prominence of dreams in Hysmine and Hysminias, particularly in the 
first half of the novel, has long been noticed, as has the erotic content of 
many of them. This last has also been linked by Elizabeth and Michael 
Jeffreys with a wider interest in erotic dreams attested in other Byzantine 
texts of the mid-twelfth century.” Throughout much of the first six books 
of the novel, the hero's experiences when asleep are rendered more vividly 
than most of what happens to him awake. Dreaming of Hysmine, 
Hysminias evidently experiences orgasm in his dream: 


"HAyovv, hBUuovv, Kouvov Tva Tpouov ETpeuov, îuBAuvounv Thv ww, 
EuoABaki(ounv Tv wuxhv, Thy ioxUv ExouvoUunv, EvoBpeu6unv TO oua, 
ExreixeTo poi TO &ouo, TTUKVOV KOTETTGĂAETO poi TO Trepik&pâov, Kai TIs 
55wvn yhuk&louoa KATETTEBPAHE HOU T& MEAN Kati. Oiov UTrEyapyă&Aos, kai 
Shov ue koTtoxev ăppnTros Epoos &vekAGÂNToS, &PpooTos* Kai T1 TTE1rovOa, 
vi 7âv "EpoTa, oiov oudETroTE 1rErrova. 


I was in pain, | was in anguish, a strange trembling came over me, my sight 
was dimmed, my soul softened, my strength weakened, my body grew 
sluggish, my breath choked, my heart beat faster and a sweet pain poured 
over my limbs with a kind of tickling sensation and an ineffable, unspeak- 
able, inexpressible passion took possession of me. And I experienced, by 
Eros, what | had never experienced before."” 


In words that uncannily seem to anticipate Shakespeare's Caliban, Hysmi- 
nias then wakes: 


* Noted in the context of their announced edition and commentary of the poems of “Manganeios' 
Prodromos, on which see M. ]. Jeffreys, “Rhetorical Texts in E. M. Jeffreys, ed., Rheroric în 
Byzantium (Aldershot, 2003), 87-00. 

** Makrembolites, Flysmine and FHysminias, 31 (1.7.6), compare with the sequence of four brief erotic 
dreams in $1—4 (V.1-4). 
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kai. Aviounv vh Tov "EpoTa oUTE kaAOv G1roAtoaş dveipov ... kai îjQeAov 
TrGAw Virvoiv oi 71 Tr&oxEWw EpooTIk6v, oiov Ka% Virvous Erraov. 


and, by Eros, I was disconsolate because I had lost such a beautiful 
dream ... and | wanted to go back to sleep again and I wanted to experi- 
ence the same passionate sensation that | had felt in my sleep.** 


Erotic dreams, or at least the illusion of erotic possession, also play a part 
in the plot of C/ig&s. Alexander, taking to bed his beloved's shirt and a lock 


of her hair, 


A ce ou n'a point de delit 

Se delite an vain et solace: 
Tote nuit la chemise anbrace, 
et quant il le chevol. remire, 
De tot le mont cuide estre sire. 
Bien fet amors de sage fol 


Mes il changera cest deduit 
Einz Paube clere et le soloil.** 


found a vain delight and solace in what could give him no satisfaction. All night 
long he clasped the shirt in his arms, and when he beheld the hair he thought 
he was lord of the whole world. Love easily makes the wise man a fool .. . but 
before sunrise and the bright dawn this pleasure will be transformed."” 


This harmless delusion is only the prelude to the fuller development of 
the theme of the erotic dream in C/igă. Alis is induced by a magic potion 
to believe that he possesses his wife Fenice while in reality she lies chastely 
at his side, untouched: 


II dort et songe et veillier cuide, 
S'est an grant poinne et an estuide 
De la pucele losangier ... 

Tenir la cuide, n'an tient mie, 
Mes de neant est a grant eise: 
Neant anbrace et neant beise, 
Neant tient et neant acole, 

Neant voit, a neant parole, 

A neant tance, a neant luite.*€ 


He slept and dreamed and thought he was awake, and în his dream he strove 
and endeavoured to caress the maiden .. . he was convinced he possessed her, 


3 Ibid., 31 (1.7.7); see Shakespeare, 7he Tempest, Act un, Sc. 2, lines 1403. 
34 Chretien, Clig&, 57-8.1628—33, 16367. 35 Chretien, Arthurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 142. 
3% Chretien, Cligâ, 119.3329—31, 3336-41, 
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but he did not. He received his satisfaction from nothing: he embraced 
nothing, he kissed nothing, he held nothing, contended with nothing.” 


Thanks to this delusion, Fenice is able to preserve herself for her true 
beloved, Cliges, with whom she will later steal away to live in a secret 
tower, after a feigned death that seems to come straight from the plot ofan 
ancient Greek novel.** In this way Alis lives with his wife for a consider- 
able time — long enough for Cliges to travel to England, acquit himself in 
the tournament at Wallingford, and travel through Britain, France and 
Normandy “until early summer',"” before setting sail once more for Con- 
stantinople. The lovers do not meet again, to plot the stratagem of the false 
death that will separate Fenice from her husband, until “a long while after 
his return'.*” No wonder, then, that the emperor will react violently when 
eventually he learns of the trick that has been played on him: 


Qant lemperere ot ramentoivre 
La poison qui li plot a boivre, 
Par coi 'Tessala le decut, 

Lors primes sot et aparcut 
C'onques de sa fame n'avoit 
Eu joie, bien le savoit, 

Se il ne li avint par songs; 

Mes ce fu joie de mangonge.*' 


When the emperor was reminded of the potion that was so delighrful to 
drink, with which 'Thessala deceived him, for the first time he realised and 
knew that he had never had pleasure with his wife except in dreams, which 
was a false pleasure.*” 


Hysminias, too, at a bad moment in his fortunes in the real world, turns 
angrily on the god Eros, who he believes has “deceived” him in his dreams,” 
and shortly later will be deceived yet again, as he believes, when a subse- 
quent dream Eros appears to restore his beloved to him; but then “just as 
I took hold of Hysmine, in my delight [1] woke up from my dream..** 

In both texts the subjective experience of dreaming is played offagainst what 
is “really” happening to the characters în the world around them. In C/ig&, the 
dream-like delusion that satisfies the emperor for so long turns out to be only 


37 Chr&tien, Arthurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 163. 35 See Doody, 7rue Story, 188. 

* Jusqwau novelemant dest? (Chretien, C/jg&, 182.5045); Chretien, Arrhurian Romances, ed. 
Kibler, 185. 

“Grant piece apres ce qu'il revint (ibid., 185.5 137); Chretien, Ar7hurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 186. 
Ibid., 238.6609—16. + Chretien, Arthurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 203—4. 

Makrembolites, FIysmine and Hysminias, 85 (V11.10.3). + Ibid., 93 (vu.19). 
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the most extreme of a whole series of ruses and stratagems by which certain 
characters are induced to experience, subjectively, something which others 
know to be false. It is surely no coincidence, either, that all of these ruses are 
associated with the romance's “Greek” characters. Here Chretien was no doubt 
drawing on a topos that had been revived a generation earlier in the west in the 
Roman de Troie, but had also recently resurfaced in the embittered experience 
of returning, crusaders. Though it is never mentioned explicitly, the author 
seems to expect that his readers will remember the story of the Trojan Horse. 

These ruses include the stratagem by which Alexander and his men 
discard their own colours to enter Windsor Castle in disguise and defeat 
the treacherous Count Angres.* Indicatively, an unintended consequence is 
that Alexander's own men are also deceived into believing that he and his 
companions have been killed: “The shields made them take appearance for 
reality, like a man who Zreams and takes a lie for the truth '.* Later, a similar 
trick is played by Cliges in the battle by the Danube when he dons his fallen 
enemy's armour to attack their camp,*” and again at the tournament in 
Britain when he changes armour every day so as not to be recognised.** 
More striking examples still are displayed by Fenice's nurse Thessala, the 
keeper of the potion that deludes Alis. As her name implies, Thessala has 
explicitly, if improbably, been brought all the way from Thessaly (famous 
for witchcraft according to Ovid and Apuleius) to Cologne to exercise her 
profession.*” Finally the hero's trusted 'serf John, who is “known through- 
out the world for the images he has fashioned with brush and chisel,"” 


45 


Chretien, Clig&, 65.1827-61; Chretien, Arthurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 145. 
46 


De toz fors d'un ont antrepris, 

Mes autres con cil qui songe, 

Qui por verite croit mmangonge, 

Lor feisoient li escu croire 

Que ceste mangonge fust voire [= vraie] 


Ibid., 73.2084-—8; Chretien, Arzhurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 148, my emphasis. 
ibid., 124-7.3484-—3548; Chretien, Arhurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 165—6. 
Explicitly described as grile (ruse) at ibid., 170.4708 (Chretien, Arzhurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 
180). The same word is used on one other occasion in C/ig&, to refer to the machinations of 
"Thessala to make the false death of Fenice appear more convincing (205.5703; Arthurian Romances, 
193). In the latter passage the synonym 774ison (glossed as spercberie, i.e. trick) shows how close 
this manipulation of appearances by the romance's “good” characters comes to the treachery of the 
“bad” ones: Count Angres in the first part, Alis in the second. 
Ibid., 106.2982-90; Chretien, Arthurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 159 and n. 11. 

N'est terre ou len ne le conoisse 

Par les oevres que il a feites 

Et deboissiees et portreites. 

Jehanz a non et s'est mes sers 
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Chretiens, Clig&, 193.5360-3; Arthurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 188. 
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will become the architect of the secret tower and garden without visible 
means of entry, to which Cliges and Fenice retreat — yet another form of 
subjective reality that until its discovery exists only for the three people in 
the secret. 

Quite apart from trickery, both texts devote a significant proportion of 
their narratives to representing, the inner, often unexpressed, state of mind 
or thoughts of one or other of their protagonists in the process of falling in 
love. In the case of Hysminias, this accounts for approximately half the 
length of the whole text. This contrasts with the nearest equivalent in the 
ancient novel, Leukippe and Kleitopbon, in which the more or less “realistic” 
falling in love of the protagonists occupies only a fifth of the whole. 
Chretien too, in C/igs, devotes much more narrative space to the thoughts 
and emotions, first of Alexander and Soredamors, then of Cliges and 
Fenice, as they fall in love, than he does in any of his other romances.”" 


Conclusion 


This first attempt at a parallel reading of two twelfth-century works of 
fiction, of which the Byzantine is the earlier by between two and four 
decades, does not pretend to have discovered the “holy grail” of romance 
studies with which we began. But I believe it does go some way towards 
putting flesh on the bones of the often-invoked Greek or Byzantine 
substratum of C/ig&. This in turn may help western medievalists to 
appreciate why that romance differs in so many respects from the others 
by Chretien. The surface differences between the two texts, and the 
obviously different traditions to which each belongs, would seem to make 
any direct connection between Makrembolites and Chretien far-fetched. 
But if Chretien did not know Flysmine and FHysminias, it seems clear that 
he had access, most probably through intermediaries, to the fictional world 
of the ancient novel, and more specifically to its Byzantine revival in his 
own century. However the fact is to be explained, both writers exert 
themselves to reinterpret the stories they have separately inherited from 
antiquity and to rethink them, in the process breaking new ground to 
explore interior, subjective experience. It is the more striking to find 
precisely the same preoccupations being explored, within a period of a 
few decades, in places so widely separated as Constantinople and northern 
France. 


5 Ibid., 20—37.575—1046; Chretien, Arthurian Romances, ed. Kibler, 130-4 (Alexander and 
Soredamors); 136-40.3795—3892; Arthurian Romances, 169-70 (Cliges and Fenice). 
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An intriguing possibility would be to read C/g& as the figurative 
representation of precisely this relationship: however improbably, the 
literary imaginations of Komnenian Constantinople and Plantagenet Eng- 
land and northern France meet in the imagined complementarity depicted 
in the outer episodes of the romance. As we saw, the son of a Greck 
emperor (Alexander) restores King Arthur to his usurped kingdom; at the 
end Arthur prepares to restore to power the son of another Greek emperor 
(Cliges). The two worlds are interdependent but not equal: in both 
generations the young heir to the greatest empire in the Christian world 
of the twelfth century swears feudal allegiance to the legendary king of 
Britain. It is a neat inversion, in fiction, of the actual policy of the 
Komnenian emperors in their dealings with the crusaders from northern 
Europe. 

Be that as it may, close reading of the two texts suggests that C/ig& could 
not have been written without the prior existence of the ancient and/or the 
Byzantine novels of ideal love, even if the intertextual links are indirect and 
cannot be proved in detail. When read against the historical background to 
which Elizabeth Jeftreys first drew attention back in 1980, these two texts 
together may represent the most tangible link that is now recoverable, in 
the history of literary fiction, from the ideal novels (or “romances”) of 
Greek antiquity to the chivalric tradition that would come to dominate the 
western Middle Ages. 

“Reading Byzantium” — in this case, Byzantine fiction — in this way 
places the Byzantine experience and its reception within the overarching 
narrative of the “rise” of what today we call fiction to its dominant position 
in culture since the mid-eighteenth century. 


Further Reading 


Translations of the main texts are: E. M. Jeftreys, trans., Four Byzantine Novels 
(Liverpool, 2012) and ]. Duggan, 7Pe Romances of Chretien de Troyes (New 
Haven, 2001). For background, see: M. A. Doody, 7e True Story of the 
Novel (London, 1997), R. Beaton, 7he Medieval Greek Romance, second 
edition (London, 1996), P. Magdalino, 7he Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 
1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993). 


PART IV 


Modern Reading as Textual Archaeology 


T'races of Authorship 


CHAPTER 23 


Anonymous Textual Survivals from Late Antiguity 
Fiona K. Haarer 


This chapter considers the place of an anonymous encomium (P. gr. 
Vindob. 29788C) on an un-named emperor within the literary milieu of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. The attempt to tease out the identity of both 
author and emperor necessarily involves analysis of not just the historical 
context for the poem, but also of contemporary practice in Literary style: 
the use of metre, word order and vocabulary. If the historical context 
suggests the reign of Anastasios, as | will propose, as the most plausible 
period, an examination of the literary context shows just how difficult it is 
to narrow authorship to one of several poets capable of producing well- 
written poetry in the Nonnian tradition at the turn of the sixth century. 


The Problem and Past Solutions 


The identity of the author and honorand of this fragmentary hexameter 
encomium has been considered a number of times since its first publica- 
tion in the 1920s. About fifty lines of the poem are preserved on a separate 
leaf (P. gr. Vindob. 297880), torn in such a way that the line beginnings 
on the verso and line endings on the recto are missing, as are the names of 
the honorand and author. The leaf is thought to have come from the same 
codex as a binion (P. gr. Vindob. 29788A-B) that contained a hexameter 
idyll on an autumn or spring day, a hexameter encomium on the patrician, 
Theagenes of Athens, letters 80 and 9o of Gregory of Nazianzos, and 
wo fragments containing lines from another hexameter poem. Hans 
Gerstinger, with H. Ibscher, published the e4;zio princeps ot this Vienna 
papyrus in 1928, and while his assessment that the hand is the same 
throughout and that the style of writing belongs to the fifth or sixth 


" Iwould like to thank Stephen Colvin and Mary Whitby for their help in preparing this chapter for 


publication. 
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century is not disputed, his attribution of the hexameter poems to Pam- 
prepios of Panopolis (440-85) has not been universally accepted.” 
Immediately following the publication of Gerstinger's text, a number of 
reviews and amendments to the text were published, along with comments 
on the author and honorand, though one of the most significant advance- 
ments to the study of the papyrus was that made by Heitsch, who 
published photographs of the text along with his edition in the early 
1960s." În 1968, Viljamaa discussed the hexameter poems in his mono- 
graph, Studies în Greek Encomiastic Poetry of the Early Byzantine Period." 
Against the views expressed by the early reviewers, such as Maas and 
Keydell, that the works were of differing qualities, thereby suggesting 
multiple authorship, he accepted Gerstinger's argument of single author- 
ship. However, while agreeing that the poems display the unmistakable 
influence of the mid-fifth-century Nonnos of Panopolis, he argued that the 
poet was from a slightly later generation than Pamprepios.” Finding 
thematic similarities with the encomia for Anastasios by Priscian of 


* H. Gerstinger, Pamprepios von Panopolis. Eidyllion auf die Tageszeiten und Enkomion auf den Archon 
Theagenes von Athen: Nebst Bruchstiicken anderer epischer Dichtungen und zei Briefe des Gregorios von 
Nazianz im Pap. Gr. Vindob. 29788 A-C (Vienna, 1928). For the fragments of the encomium, see 
section IV, 82-7. On Pamprepios, an Egyptian rhetor, astrologer and senator who played a 
significant political role under Zeno, see R. Asmus, “Pamprepios, ein byzantinischer Gelehrter und 
Staatsmann des 5. Jahrhunderts”, BZ, 22 (1913), 320-47; H. Gregoire, “Au Camp d'un Wallenstein 
byzantin: la vie et les vers de Pamprepios, aventurier paien”, B4//Bud6, 24 (1929), 22-38; A. Delatte 
and P. Stroobant, “L'horoscope de Pamprepios, professeur et homme politique de Byzance”, BAcBe/g, 
9 (1923), 58-76; R. Keydell, “Die griechische Poesie der Kaiserzeit', Jabresbericht iiber die Fortschritte 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschafi, 230 (1931), 122—3; A. D. E. Cameron, “Wandering Poets: a 
Literary Movement in Byzantine Egypt, Flistoria, 14 (1965), 473; 481, 486, 491, 499-500; 
R. Kaster, Guardians of Language: The Grammarian and Society în Late Antiquity (Berkeley, CA, 
1988), esp. 3312; P. Athanassiadi, “Persecution and Response in Late Paganism', JHS, 113 (1993), 
19; L. Miguclez Cavero, Poemns în Context: Greek Poetry în the Egyptian Thebaid, 200-600 AD (New 
York, NY, 2008), 83—5. 

For example, E. A. Barber, “Review: Hans Gerstinger, Pamprepios von Panopolis, ClRev, 43 (1929), 
237-8; P. Graindor, “Pamprepios (?) et Theagents, Byzantion, 4 (1929), 469-75; K. Horna, 
“Nachlese zu Pamprepios, AnzWien, 66 (1929), 257-63; P. Maas, “Review: Hans Gerstinger, 
“Pamprepios von Panopolis”, Gnomon, 5 (1929) 250-2; O. Schissel, “Review: Joannes Gerstinger, 
Pamprepios von Panopolis, Philologische Wochenschrifi, 49 (1929), 1073-80; R. Keydell, “Review of 
Hans Gerstinger, Pamprepios von Panopolis, BZ, 29 (1929-30), 290-3; Keydell, “Die griechische 
Poesie, 122—3; A. Kârte, “Review of Hans Gerstinger, Pamprepios von Panopolis, Archiv fir 
Papyrusforschung, 10 (1932), 25—8; P. Bernardini Marzolla, “A proposito di Pamprepio di 
Panopoli, Maia, 7 (1955), 125-7. On the idyll and Theagenes encomium, see S. Arthur, 
C. Hunt, C. Edgar and D. L. Page, eds., Se/ect Papyri, vol. nr: Poetry (London, 1932), 560-—5. An 
edition and photographs of the text were published by E. Heitsch, Die griechischen Dichterfragmente 
der râmischen kaiserzeit (Găâttingen, 19614), vol. 1, 108-20, and plates E-F. 

T. Viljamaa, Srudies în Greek Encomiastic Poetry of the Early Byzantine Period (Helsinki, 1968), 55—6, 
101—4. 

Viljamaa argues (ibid., 55) that the style and metrics differ markedly from the FJyrzns of Pamprepios 
contemporary, Proklos. 


a 
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Caesarea (in Latin verse) and Prokopios of Gaza (in Greek prose) and 
references in the poem to historical events from the reign of Anastasios, he 
concluded that all the hexameter poems were the work of Christodoros of 
Koptos, who we know flourished during the Anastasian years.” 

In the 1970s, Livrea published several papers on the papyrus texts,” and 
in 1979, having examined the papyrus in Vienna, he published a new 
edition (which I reproduce for reference at the end of this chapter). His 
work on the new edition coincided with the publication by McCail in the 
1978 Journal of Hellenic Studies ot another edition of the text (for which he 
made use of the photographs of Heitsch), a translation and detailed 
linguistic and literary commentary.” McCail, focusing primarily not on 
the identity of the author but on that of the emperor, argued that, 
stylistically, the poem fell within the reigns of Leo I to Justinian; but for 
reasons that will be discussed below, he favoured the years 489—90 just 
after the suppression of the Isaurian revolt at a time when Zeno was trying 
to promote the accession to the throne of his brother, Longinos. McCail, 
therefore, concurred that the honorand was the Emperor Zeno, but such a 
late date in Zeno's reign certainly rules out the authorship of Pamprepios, 
who had died in the revolt, and he did not put forward an alternative 
suggestion. Although McCail rejected Viljamaa's proposal that the honor- 
and was Anastasios, he did accept his suggestions that verso 1-15 refer to 
an Isaurian war and that the anonymous poet was following the guidelines 
laid down by Menander Rhetor for the composition of a Paor6s A6yos 
(Basilikos Logos, or imperial oration). Indeed, much of his reconstruction of 
the poem is based on this assumption. * 


ii Viljamaa (ibid., 56) notes that since Christodoros wrote a poem about the disciples of the 
Neoplatonist Proklos, it would not have been out of character to compose a panegyric for the 
Neoplatonist 'Theagenes; see L. MacCoull, Dioscorzs of Aphrodite: His Work and His World 
(Berkeley, CA, 1988), 60. 

E. Livrea, “Due note a papyiri tardoepici”, ZPE, 17 (1975), 35-6; E. Livrea, “Pamprepio ed il 
P. Vindob. 29788A-C, ZPE, 25 (1977), 121-345; E. Livrea, “Nuovi contributi al testo dei Frr. 1, 2 
E 4 di Pamprepio (axxv Heitsch), Rivista 4; Filologia, 106 (1978), 281-7; and E. Livrea, “Per una 
nuova edizione di Pamprepio di Panopoli (P. Vindob. 29788 A-C) in ]. Bingen and 
G. Nachtergael, eds., Aczes du xve Congrts International de Papyrologie (Brussels, 1978—9), vol. III, 
69-77. 

3 E. Livrea, ed., Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina (P. Gr. Vindob. 29788 A-C) (Leipzig, 1979). 

” R. C. McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C: Hexameter Encomium on an Un-named Emperor, JHS, 
98 (1978), 38-63. 

Ibid., 40 and 42-—3, where McCail reckons that the opening sections, making up between a fifth and 
a sixth of the total length, would have been written on a separate leaf, now missing. For Menander 
Rhetor, see D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson, eds., Menander Rhetor (Oxford, 1981), and M. Heath, 
Menander: A Rhetor in Context (Oxtord, 2004). 
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With so much uncertainty remaining, it would be as well to reconsider 
afresh the arguments concerning both poet and honorand. * Further 
analysis of the historical context and the themes of the fragmentary 
encomium, alongside the panegyrical works for Anastasios, will strengthen 
the proposition of Viljamaa and suggest Anastasios as a more realistic 
candidate than McCail allows. Undoubtedly, as I will argue in the conclu- 
sion, another work in praise of an emperor known for his patronage of 
literary figures and intellectuals would scarcely be out of place. The close 
comparison with the panegyrics of Priscian and Prokopios also help to 
vindicate the linking of this encomium with Anastasios. ” As for the 
author, the arguments supporting Pamprepios are not conclusive. 
Although he is a likely suggestion for the author of the idyll (composed 
by an Egyptian writing in Athens) and even more so for the author of the 
Theagenes encomium (since Pamprepios benefited from the patronage of a 
Theagenes in Athens), even these attributions have been disputed. * 
Furthermore, although it would be a neat solution if the fragmentary 
encomium could be shown to be the lost Jszzrka of Pamprepios, this 
does not allow for McCail's interpretation of the historical context. If the 
author may not be Pamprepios after all and the honorand is more likely to 
be Anastasios than Zeno, then the options are widened to include, for 
example, Christodoros, Kollouthos or the anonymous poet(s) of the two 
Greek Anthology <pigrams written to honour the emperor.'* 


Historical Context 


I begin with an analysis of the historical context of the poem. Essentially, 
I follow the structure established by McCail, which moves from the section 


For a bibliography and overview of the scholarship to dare, see Miguclez Cavero, Poerns, 72—4. 
The possible references to the Persian War and the insurrection of Vitalian (see below) mean that 
the fragmentary encomium would belong to the later years of Anastasios” reign and therefore would 
have been composed after the panegyrics of Priscian and Prokopios even if Priscian was writing in 
513 as argued by, for example, A. Chauvot, ed., Procope de Gaza, Priscien de Cesarte, panegyriques de 
Lempereur Anastase ler (Bonn, 1986) and P. Coyne, ed., Priscian of Caesarea s De Laude Anastasii 
Imperatoris” (Lampeter, 1991). For a review of the dating, see F. K. Haarer, Anastasius I: Empire and 
Politics în the Late Roman World (Cambridge 2006), 272-8. 

Cameron, “Wandering Poets, 481, n. 64, 502—3; A. D. E., Cameron, “The Empress and the Poet: 
Paganism and Politics at the Court of Theodosius II in ]. ]. Winkler and G. Williams, eds., Lazer 
Greek Literature (Cambridge, 1982), 236, believes that it is likely that Pamprepios was the author of 
the Theagenes panegyric, and (Cameron, “Wandering Poets”, 486) that he was also the author of the 
idyll. Conzra see Graindor, “Pamprepios (2); Maas, “Review; Page, Literary Papyri, 565; Viljamaa, 
Studies, 55, 56; Kaster, Guardians, 332. 

"1 W.R. Paton, ed. and trans., 7Pe Greek Anthology (Cambridge, MA, 2014), vol. mr, 108—10 (1x.210) 
and 362—4 (1x.656). 
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on military affairs (verso 1-15) to the emperor's achievements in peace 
(verso 17-26, and continuing on the recto with some further references to 
wars), but make some alternative suggestions for the events he outlines. 
According to the Paork&s A6yos, an encomium should begin with 
references to the emperor's place of birth, family and education. However, 
this introductory section is missing, and the surviving lines begin in the 
middle of the section on the emperor's achievements in war (1rpâ$e1s ară 
1r6Ăepov) which, arguably, are just as appropriate to Anastasios as they are 
to Zeno. McCail suggests that the description of the conflict (verso 1-15) 
refers to Zeno's war against Illos and Leontios (484-—8) rather than to the 
later Isaurian revolt that flared up soon after Anastasios” accession, since it is 


odd that the part of the encomium traditionally allotted to the emperor's 
achievements in war should be devoted to the earlier war [Isaurian War 
491-8] while the more recent campaign [Persian War 502—6] is relegated to 
the part of the scheme reserved for administrative achievement . .. Further, 
some fifteen lines are devoted to the suppression of the Isaurians, but only 
five (perhaps even fewer) to the Persian war.” 


However, it is the Isaurian War, rather than the Persian, that forms a major 
focus of the other panegyrical works in Anastasios honour,'“ and I cannot see 
any details in the account of the war which are particular only to that fought by 
Zeno.” There is no reason why the pursuer of the enemy (verso 3, 5 and 9), 
named as John the Scythian by McCail, should be assumed to be acting here 
under Zeno's command, for he was also Anastasios' general. McCail argued 
that the dismissal of Theoderic, Zeno's other general, under suspicion of 
colluding with Illos, explains why John is described here as acting alone (uâvos, 
verso 6). However, while Anastasios had two generals, John the Scythian and 
John the Hunchback, the former was enjoying his consulship in 498 after 
capturing two of the rebels, Athenodorus and Longinos of Kardala, while his 
colleague was outwitting Longinos of Selinos, Indes and others. În this respect, 
each could be described as working alone. Indeed, for that matter, there is no 
reason why John the Hunchback should not be the general indicated here. 


*5 McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 39; 43—5 for his linguistic commentary, and 54-5 for his 
narrative of Zeno's Isaurian War and his justification that these lines can be matched exclusively to 
this war rather than the later Anastasian conflict. He singles out the punitive aspect of the campaign, 
the general 'acting alone who drove the enemy to take refuge in some sort of cave, the suffering of 
the defeated and, finally, the clemency of the emperor. 

'6 Priscian, De Lande, ed. Coyne, 40-—5, lines 10-139 (out of 312) deal with the Isaurian War, and it is 
also highlighted in Prokopios, Panegyrique, ed. Chauvot, 12-13 (9-10); Greek Anthology, ed. Paton, 
vol. 1, 88—9o (11.398—406); vol. m, 210 (1x.210.10) and 364 (1x.656.19). 

"7 For an account of the Isaurian wars fought by Zeno and Anastasios, see Haarer, Anastasius, 11-28. 
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Similarly, the vocabulary used, such as &]vixvevew (“to track down”, 
verso 4), îxwa 9hpns (“the footprints of his quarry”, verso 6) and 2A&ooas 
(having driven', verso 7), could equally apply to the imperial army's 
pursuit of Illos, or to its pursuit of those rebelling against Anastasios.'* 
The accounts of the latter's war stress the tactics of guerrilla warfare 
adopted by the enemy and the difficulty of the terrain for the imperial 
troops, entirely consistent with the idea of an army tracking down its 
prey.'? Verso ş, Atoov 8'&Aârrage ros (“and like a lion he plundered their 
lair”) could allude either to the investing of the castle of Papirios and 
subsequent execution of Illos and Leontios who were dragged from the 
chapel, or to Anastasios' destruction of the same fortress, as described by 
John of Antioch.'” There is also a lion simile in Priscian's panegyric: 


Ut leo... 

„.. si commoveat clamor, si turba coronae, 
Infremit horrendum simul et distendit hiatus 
Sanguineis torquens ardentia lumina flammis 
Et ruit in medium, prosternens arma virosque 
Nec vis ulla potest venienti obsistere contra. . . 
Viribus Augustus sic saevos perculit hostes 
Per varios sternens casus non fanda furentes. 


However, McCail rejects the possible link between the two similes on 
the grounds that in the fragmentary encomium it is the general who is the 
subject of the comparison not the emperor, though it is worth making the 
association between the two similes since they both pertain to Anastasios' 
conduct of the war against the rebels.”' Verso 9 and ro concerning the 


"5 All English translations, unless otherwise indicated, are those of McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C-. 
For detailed discussion on the restoration of 1.7, see Livrea, “Nuovi contributi”, 282, in which he 
draws attention to Paton, ed., Greek Antology, vol. mm, 262 (1x.210.1): BEpE6 poi KpoTEPGV 
xau&Toov Eykunova Bipaov (“Look on me, the book pregnant with vigorous toil”). 
Compare the descriptions by John of Antioch, S. Mariev, ed., Joannis Antiocheni Fragmenta quae 
supersunt omnia (Berlin, 2008), 386 (fr. 214b); I. Thurn, ed., loannis Malalae. Chronographia 
(Berlin, 2000), 320-1; W. Wright, ed. and trans, The Chronicle of Joshua the Srylite, Composed in 
Syriac A.D. 507 (Cambridge, 1882); F. W. Trombley and ]. W Watt, eds., trans., Zhe Chronicle of 
Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite (Liverpool, 2000), 2; T., Mommsen, ed., Marcellini V. C. comitis chronicon, 
MGH AA 1 (Berlin, 1894), 94f. (494ff.), www.mgh.de (accessed 3 February 2018); B. Croke, 
trans. The Chronicle of Marcellinus (Sydney, 1995), 30ft.; G. C. Hansen, ed., TPeodoros Anagnostes, 
Kirchengeschichte (Berlin, 1971), 449; ]. Bidez and L. Parmentier, eds., 7he Ecclesiastical History of 
Evagrius with the Scholia (London 1898), 129 and 1345 (1.29 and 35), trans. M. Whitby, The 
Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius Scholasticus (Liverpool, 2000), 164—6, 179-81; C. de Boor, ed., 
Theophanis Chronographia (Leipzig, 1883), 212—17 (AM 5985-88). 
** John of Antioch, Fragmenza, ed. Mariev, 386 (fr. 214b). 
* Priscian, De Lande, ed. Coyne, 43.67-79 (trans. 545): Just as a lion ... if some clamour or a 
crowd of encircling men should provoke him, he roars ferociously, opens wide his jaws, and rolls his 
eyes burning with blood-red flames. He charges into their midst laying low men and arms; no force 
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woes of the captives are equally relevant for the defeated of both wars, as is 
the comment in verso 11 on the loss of their ancestral possessions. Sources 
for the Anastasian war recount how the emperor expelled the Isaurians 
from Constantinople, confiscated their property, and eventually drove 
them from their homeland.”* Finally, verso 13 to 15 allude to the mercy 
of the emperor towards his defeated foe. McCail suggests that this is a 
reference to Zeno's clemency towards Illos' wife and daughter and his 
scheming mother-in-law, Verina, but as he admits, imperial clemency 
towards the defeated is a rhetorical cliche€.'” Anastasios, too, showed the 
quality of mercy as celebrated by Priscian: 


Sed tamen Augusti superat clementia cuncta, 
Qui stratos relevant, domuit quos Marte superbos, 
Hostibus et pacis concedit munera pacis. * 


Later in his panegyric, Priscian also used the image of “ears” (cf. oe]pefiow 
&kouaiis, verso 14) to conjure up the idea of sympathetic listening, this 
time from God himself: 


lustitiamque iubet descendere rursus ab axe 


Et faciles precibus populorum praebuit aures."” 


Lines 16—17 serve as the prooemium to the next section of the encomium, 
. . , bi > j 6 
the achievements of the emperor in peace (1rpâ$ers kaT” eipiivnv). ” Verso 


can withstand his rage ... Thus the Emperor with his might has struck down his savage enemies 
despite their rage for unspeakable deeds and has overthrown them with a succession of various 
catastrophes. McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 43-4, and Viljamaa, Srudies, 101-2. On this 
simile, see Coyne, Priscian, 1045, and F. K. Nicks, “Literary Culture in the Reign of Anastasios in 
S. Mitchell and G. Greatrex, eds., Erbnicity and Culture în Late Antiquity (Swansea, 2000), 191. On 
another occasion, E. W. Brooks, ed., Zacharias of Mytilene, Ffistoria Ecclesiastica Zachariae Rhetori 
vulgo adscripta (Louvain, 1954-67), vol. n, 28-33 (vil.8); G. Greatrex, ed., The Chronicle of Pseudo- 
Zachariah Rhetor: Church and War în Late Antiquity, trans. R. Phenix and C. Horn (Liverpool, 
2011), 228-9, quoting a letter from Simeon of Amida to the monophysite Archimandrite Samuel, 
compared Anastasios to a lion: “God stirred up the spirit of this believing king like a lion to the prey, 
and he roared, and made the whole faction of the enemies of truth to tremble.” 

** Malalas, Chronographia, ed. Thurn, 320-1; Joshua, Chronicle, ed. Wright, 23; MGII AA 11, 95 

(498); Marcellinus Comes, Chronicle, trans. Croke, 31-2 (498); Theophanes, Chronograpbia, ed. de 

Boor, 216-7 (AM 5988); see Haarer, Anastasius, 27, n. 85. 

Menander, ed. Russell and Wilson, 88-9 (374.25ff.), and see note 25. Compare to Viljamaa, 

Studies, 102; McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 45. 

Priscian, De Lande, ed. Coyne, 45.130-—2 (trans. 56-7): “But yet the mercy of the emperor prevails 

over all. He raises up the conquered, whose pride he has subdued in war, and grants to the enemies 

of peace the gifts of peace. See further Viljamaa, Studies, 102. 

Priscian, De Lande, ed. Coyne, 46-7.182-—3 (trans. 58): “He commands justice to descend again 

from heaven and He has lent His ears to the prayers of the people'; see Livrea, “Nuovi contributi”, 

283; Livrea, Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina, 38. 

** Menander, ed. Russell and Wilson, 88-9 (375.6t.); Viljamaa, Studies, 102; McCail, P. Gr. 
Vindob. 29788C, 45 and 56. The rpâseis ar” eipnvnv section was to be subdivided into three: 
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18—20 refer to the championing of refugees and petitioners, among those 
&v3pă&ow Avoovihov (“the men of the Ausonians, verso 20). ” In 475, 
Zeno ransomed captives in Africa from the Vandal king, Genseric, and in 
483, he helped the African Catholics persecuted by the Arian Huneric by 
offering them asylum in Constantinople. But Anastasios, too, was praised 
for his hospitality to exiles from Old Rome: 


Omnia sed superat, princeps, praeconia vestra 
Propositum, sapiens quo fidos eligis aulae 
Custodes, per quos Romana potentia crescat, 

Et quo, Roma vetus misit quoscumque, benigne 
Sustentas omni penitus ratione fovendo, 
Provehis et gradibus praeclaris laetus honorum, 
Ne damni patriae sensus fiantve dolores.*% 


There are a number of suggestions for the identity of these immigrants: exiles 
from Vandalic North Africa, supporters of the anti-pope Laurentius, dissi- 
dents banished by Theoderic, or aristocratic families, such as the Anicii, who 
sought the political and cultural stability of the West. The latter, especially, 
would be ideal candidates for distinguished positions at the imperial court. 

The roci 5€ re 1roides &o15%v (“many sons-of-poets”, verso 21) 
arguably refers to the poets favoured by Zeno: Pamprepios, awarded a 
professorship after a public recitation, subsequently became a quaestor, 
honorary consul and patrician; Pelagius, an epic poet and distinguished 
ambassador; Panolbius and Aetherius, so-called poet journalists. ” How- 
ever, by the time this poem was written, 489/90 by McCail's own 
reckoning, Pamprepios was already dead. A protege of Illos, rather than 
of Zeno, Pamprepios went to Alexandria to drum up support for his 
patron and later became Illos” magister officiorurm, but in slightly murky 


owppoovn, Bikooovvn and epâvno:s. The poet begins here with Boroovvn, gentleness towards 
subjects and mercy to petitioners, the justness of the governors and officials, moderation of imperial 
taxes, justness of imperial legislation (recto 3—14). 
“Ausonian” usually refers to Old Rome. 
Priscian, De Lande, ed. Coyne, 48-9.239—45 (trans. 60): “But, o Princeps, your wise plan of choosing 
loyal guardians of the royal court, to increase through them the power of Rome, and of generously 
supporting those sent by old Rome by favouring them in every conceivable way, surpasses all your 
praiseworthy deeds. You gladly promote them through the ranks of distinguished appointments so that 
they may not feel pain at the loss of their homeland. See further, A. Momigliano, “Gli Anicii e la 
storiografia latina del vI sec. p.c.' in A. Momigliano, Secondo contributo alla storia degli studi classici, 
second edition (Rome, 1984), 231-53; Viljamaa, Sudies, 56, 102; Coyne, Priscian, 167-9; Nicks, 
“Literary Culture, 189-90; Haarer, Anastasius, 102—3. 
*9 Cameron, “Wandering Poets”, 505-7; A. H. M. Jones, ]. R. Martindale and ]. Morris, 7he 
Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1980), vol. n, 857; compare to Livrea, 
Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina, 49. 
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circumstances seems to have been executed for treason during the siege 
of the castle of Papirios, and his body thrown over the ramparts.'” 
Meanwbhile, Pelagius, rewarded with the title patrician for his services as 
an ambassador, was strangled on Zeno's orders in c. 490, on suspicion of 
plotting his overthrow.*" On the whole, the atmosphere at the somewbhat 
unstable court of Zeno could hardly be said to encourage a flourishing of 
literary culture, while Anastasios was known to reward men of letters and 
to inspire literary and intellectual endeavour.”” His appointment to imper- 
ial posts of learned and cultured figures who brought with them a wealth of 
practical experience was praised not only by Priscian — 


Nec non eloquio decoratos, maxime princeps, 
Quos doctrina potens et sudor musicus auget, 
Quorum Romanas munit sapientia leges, 
Adsumis socios iusto moderamine rerum."* 


— but also by John Lydos: 


T&v y'ouv BikavIk&v 6nT6pov Tous &ploTous E1ri Tv &Pxhv TTPOUPEPEV. 
Kai TroTE, Trpos Tîis yapeTis Api&5vns oxAouuevos AvOeuiwo AvOeuiou Toy 
“Poouns PeBaoieuk6ros 1roi5i Thv &pxhv EyxEIpioai, DyavâkTNOEv, eiTrov 
Se, unBevâs î uâvoov Aoyikev &giav eivou Thy ETrapx6TmTa."* 


"Hv uev ov ToioUTos 6 Booieus, Tă St ăAAa ouveTăs Kai 7rerroiGeuutvos, 
Emeikns Te &ua Koi SpooTNpios, ueyaA65wpos Te kai KpeiTrov 6pyîis, 
Epupiov e Tous A6yous, Os Kkoi TrANpooua Xpovou kai Boduov Tois TGV AOywov 
&iBaoxdois pouintivra 1rapooxeiv Tofis auâv Bxovoiois 2u1rod100fjvaa.”” 


59 Asmus, “Pamprepios'; Gregoire, “Au Camp”; Delatte and Stroobant, “L'horoscope; Kaster, 


Guardians, 129-32, 329—32; Athanassiadi, “Persecution”, 19. 
3 Malalas, Chronographia, ed. Thurn, 317-138; L. Dindorf, ed., Chronicon Paschale (Bonn, 1832), 
490; Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. de Boor, 206-9 (AM 5982); see Cameron, “Wandering 
Poets, ş07. 
See Nicks, “Literary Culture”, 183—4; Haarer, Anastasius, 190-—3; see Viljamaa, Srudies, 56, 102. 
Priscian, De Lande, ed. Coyne, 49.248-51 (trans. 60): “Mighty Princeps, you also choose as your 
associates in just government those distinguished for their eloquence who are embellished by the 
power of learning and the exercise of poetry, those whose wisdom protects the Roman laws. 
T. F. Carney, trans., John Lydos. De Magistratibus, in T. F. Carney, Bureaucracy în Traditional 
Society: Romano-Byzantine Bureaucracies Viewed from Within (Lawrence, KS, 1971), 100 (11.50): 
“The cream of barristers, that is, were advanced by him to that magistracy; and on one occasion 
when he was being importuned by his lady wife Ariadne to entrust the office to Anthemius, the son 
of the Anthemius who had been Emperor in Rome, he expressed displeasure, and did so with the 
remark that no one but men of literary training could fitly hold the oftce of prefect.” 
Ibid., 98-9 (u.47): “And in other matters [Anastasios] was wise and well-educated, fair and active 
too, with it; lavish with his generosity and with his temper well under control, he showed due 
respect for literature. So much so that, when he wanted to provide teachers of literature with a career 
stage to round off their time in the service with an elevated grade, it was their inability to agree that 
prevented the move. 
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It is apparent, then, that Anastasios was known (and arguably rather more 
appropriately than Zeno) for looking after two categories: exiles from the 
West and poets, thus fitting McCail's argument that the two groups must 
not be conflated on grounds of syntax.'* 

The poem continues on the recto, though the first few lines are missing 
or mutilated beyond restoration. McCail suggests that recto 3-14 deal 
with aspects of civil administration that may be summed up: euvouins 
&vyoas top (“having achieved for all a springtime of good government, 
recto 9).'” He rejects Gerstinger's restoration of &lplyupenl (recto 4), 
which could have been a hint at Anastasios' popular abolition of the 
chrysargyron and certainly a reference to the restructuring of the tax system 
would fit the Bixonoovwvn section (which included such topics as the 
moderation of taxes, the good conduct of officials, and justice). McCail 
sees the omission of reference to the chrysargyron as a major flaw in the 
argument for Anastasios as the honorand, but it is significant that the 
restoration is accepted in Livrea's edition."* 

Continuing to the next line, McCail suggests that oei y&p (recto șff.) 
initiates a list of the emperor's officials and their services to him. Such 
allusions, apart from being typical of panegyric, are particularly reminis- 
cent of Priscian's lines on Anastasios beginning: 


Nunc hominum generi laetissima saecula currunt, 

and Prokopios of Gaza: 
GAA& yăp hiv TO xpuooiv Ekeivo yEvos TO uExpi Aoyov &66uevov uOMs 
rredei6e Tois Epyois 6 xpâvos."” 


Livrea restores Atyul1rrov at the end of line 8 and refers în his commentary 
to possible connections with Zeno.*” However, Anastasios also had 


McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 56 argues that the particles 8£ e (verso 21) differentiate the 
Italians and poets, rather than a reference to Italian poets, which is surely correct. However, his 
suggestion that Priscian 239—53 is referring to Anastasios' hospitality to Latin poets and scholars is 
misguided; Priscian is also surely referring to two separate groups, as discussed above. See also 
Coyne, Priscian, 167-75. 

McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 47-8. Viljamaa, Studies, 103 discusses recto 9-14 with reference 
to the emperor's moderation and morality, alongside Priscian, De Laude, ed. Coyne, 47.191—2 and 
49.252-5 and Prokopios, Panegyrique, ed. Chauvot, 20-1 (22—3); compare with Livrea, Pamprepii 
Panopolitani carmina, 49. 

Menander, ed. Russell and Wilson, 88—9 (375.8f£.), and see the references by Priscian, De Laude, 
ed. Coyne, 45-6.149-66 and Prokopios, Panegyrigue, ed. Chauvor, 15-16 (13). McCail, P. Gr. 
Vindob. 29788C, 39, 47; Livrea, Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina, 13» 40. 

Priscian, De Laude, ed. Coyne, 45.149f€ (trans. 57): “Now there is passing a most prosperous age for 
the race of men”, Prokopios, Panegyrique, ed. Chauvor, 21 (23): “But our time has shown us as a 
reality the golden age that previously could scarcely be sung in words. 

Livrea, Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina, 13» 40. 
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connections with Egypt. His concern to secure the grain supply led to his 
restoration of the lighthouse at Alexandria or, as an alternative and perhaps 
even more appropriate theory, his introduction of the office of vindex (a tax 
collector) seems to have been closely based on the Egyptian office of 
pagarch.* 

McCail proposes that recto 10-12 refer to the campaign in the country 
of the Tzani led by Longinos, Zeno's brother, referred to as auroko- 
olryvnr (recto 6).*" Longinos established a camp there in 488 or 489 on 
the border between the Tzani and Lazi, from which region eunuchs were 
imported. "These lines, therefore, refer to the suppression of the Tzani's 
trade in children, billed here as an act of enlightenment in this section on 
1rpâ$eis ar” eiphvnv.!* About the same time, Zeno reduced the autonomy 
of the Armenian satraps who had sided with Illos and Leontios against 
him, and decreed that the four most powerful satraps would be appointed 
by the emperor. When Prokopios introduces Justinian's further step of 
simply replacing the Armenian satraps with Roman ces, he makes 
particular mention of the use of gold on their regalia that would have 
fitted the description xpuooxirovos (recto 13) very appropriately.** 

However, it is equally possible that avroxaoliywnr may be an allusion 
to Anastasios' own brother, Paul, who held the consulship in 496.*” 
If Gioyevnls (recto 7) is not the Homeric epithet, but does refer to 
Diogenes the comes scholarum, these lines may refer to his activity as 
commander of Anastasios' army in 493—4, rather than his activity with 
Longinos during Zeno's reign.*” As for recto 10-11, these lines may 


41 
42 


Haarer, Anastasius, 232, 207£F. 

Longinos became magister militum praesentalis after his release from captivity in 485, and held the 
consulship in 486 and 490. 

See ]. Haury and G. Wirth, eds., Procopii Caesariensis. Opera omnia (Leipzig, 1962), vol. n, 497 (De 
Bello  Gothico 1V.3.15—17) and vol. 1v, 98-9 (De aedificiis nr.6.23). McCail, P. Gr. 
Vindob. 29788C, 48, 57-8. 

McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 48, 58—9. 

Paul is singled out for praise in the closing lines of Priscian, De Laude, ed. Coyne, 50.290-3 
(trans. 62): 
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Nam quid commemorem Pauli mitissima corda 
Quem tibi coniungit munimen laudis honestas, 
Non solum generis venerandi vincula sacra; 
Nam mores sequitur mediocres pectore casto. 


“For what am 1 to say of the most merciful heart of Paulus? His integrity, the bulwark of his 
reputation, not merely the sacred bond of venerable kinship, unites him to you. He pursues modest 
habits with a chaste heart.” The possibility of a reference to Paul is also admitted by Livrea, 
Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina, 49. 

+ McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 47, 57. He is perhaps a kinsman of Ariadne; compare to Haarer, 
Anastasius, 24 n. 72. 
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instead be a reference to Anastasios” legislation on family matters designed 
to improve integrity and morality in the state. Prokopios makes a similar 
reference in his panegyric: 


kai S1ă Tov o0v Evvouov pofov Sikona u&v Tă ouuPBoAata, owppoves 5£ 
Tois VITNK6015 oi y&uoi, yvhoia 6E Tă yEvn Kai OUK &ugiBoAoi Tois TTATP&01 
Bă Th urrowiav oi 1roides.* 


These lines suggest that the reference to 8oA&poio (“the bed-chamber”, 
recto 11) in this context and an allusion to Anastasios” legislation would be 
more fitting to the mrpăgeis or” eiphvmv section, rather than McCail's 
justification of these lines on military operations as an “act of 
enlightenmenr'. 

All this norwithstanding, the following lines (recto 12-14) certainly 
allude to matters of war, concluding with a reference to a victory over 
the Persians.** "The phraseology auxtva yaipov (the proud neck”) 
reminds us of Prokopios” use of the phrase, but even without this reminis- 
cence, it is clear that an allusion to a Persian war is rather more fitting with 
reference to Anastasios, who concluded a five-year war in 506, than Zeno, 
under whom no military offensive was undertaken on either side.“ "There 
were also a number of theatres of war during Anastasios” reign to account 
for the Eva ptv ... 2v8a 5t construction (recto 12—13).'” Apart from the 
Isaurian conflict, the imperial troops were involved in resisting the 
advances of the Bulgars in Thrace and, in the East, Anastasios sought 
alliances with the Arab tribes, the Kindites and Ghassanids, after fighting 
between the Roman Zoux, Romanos, and the Ghassanids. The latter's 
loyalty to Anastasios made them an effective bulwark against the Persians” 


+7 Prokopios, Panegyrique, ed. Chauvot, 21 (22): “And through lawful fear of you, contracts are just, 


marriages among the subjects are marked by self-restraint, the succession in families is legitimate, 
and children do not suspiciously doubt the identity of their fathers.” On Anastasios' legislation, 
Haarer, Anastasius, 222—3. On the reconstruction of these lines, see Livrea, “Nuovi contributi”, 284. 
He also draws attention to the similar use of 9perrrerpav (r.10) by Kollouthos, Rape of Heler, 323, in 
A. W., Mair, ed., Oppian, Colluthus, Tryphiodorus (Cambridge, MA, 1963): rhv 8: Bonoppoowns, 
kevecv 9perrrerpov &veipeov (the [gate] of deception, nurse of empty dreams”); see Livrea, Pamprepii 
Panopolitani carmina, 564, 41. 

These lines would, of course, be equally out of place whether the panegyric concerns Zeno or 
Anastasios, and McCail does not problematise them. It may be remembered that Priscian (2 54-60) 
also refers to Anastasios” dealings with the Arabs in the second half of his panegyric. 

Prokopios, Panegyric, ed. Chauvot, 24 (30); Viljamaa, Srudies, 56, although this is a common 
Nonnian phrase (see McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C”, 49). On relations between Rome and Persia 
in the fifth century and Anastasios Persian War, see G. Greatrex, Rome and Persia at War, 302-532 
(Leeds, 1998); Haarer, Anastasius, 29-72. 

See Kollouthos, Rape of Helen, ed. Mair, 558, 1l.238—40 for use of the same construction; Livrea, 
Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina, 41. 
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Arab allies, the Lakhmids, prior to the outbreak of war. There was also 
activity in Ethiopia, and even an uprising of the Tzani in 506 that was 
swifly put down.” 

Different reconstructions of the following lines (recto 16f£.) have led to 
different interpretations. Viljamaa read: 


o]fioi oxoepoovynoi rev rrapok&Te|eo 
rarpiâi rlolios 2oov EmBeuta kndeuovnloov 
Toiîs [........... 2rr]8hurov îxvos îp<e>ioas. 


And in these lines he saw a reference to Anastasios' noble deeds to 
individual cities, citing comparative references in Prokopios' Panegyric 

E 3 i 55. a S 
17-21 and Priscian, lines 184-—92.'” McCail, however, restored the lines 
thus: 


ol|fo. oaoppoovvnoi Te rrapak&T?[eo vuuenv 
Jecov em&euta «n8euovnleov 
Toiy [......... &rr]&hprov îxvos îp<e>ioas 


which he translated: “to your chastity did you entrust your bride (?) /... 
lacking kinsmen to care for her. / Therefore having planted thy (?) 
footstep ... at home." McCail refers to similar references to Ariadne in 
Priscian (1.304) and Prokopios (section 23).'* Livrea's reconstruction is 
closer to Gerstinger's, as follows: 


9]fio oaoppoovvnoi ret rrapak&Te[eo “Peoumv 
earpiSa rolios 2oov m6euta kneuovnloov 
TOI | oaza 2m]5hpiov îxvos îp<e>ioas. 


* On Anastasios and the Bulgars, Haarer, Anastasius, 104-6. Priscian, De Laude, ed. Coyne, 
50.298-—300 (trans. 62) notes the actions of Hypatios, one of Anastasios' nephews, in dealing 
with them, and also refers to the future Persian threat: 


Hypatii vestri referam fortissima facta 
Qui Scythicas gentes ripis depellit ab Histri 
Quem vidit validum Parthus sensitque timendum? 


“Shall I mention the most intrepid deeds of your Hypatios who is driving the Scythian tribes from 
the banks of the Hister? The Parthian has seen that he is strong and knows that he is to be feared.” 
On the alliance with the Arab tribes, see I. Shahid, Byzanzinm and te Arabs în the Fifth Century 
(Washington, D. C., 1989); I. Shahid, Byzantinm and the Arabs în the Sixth Century (Washington, 
D. C., 1995); and on the Arabs, Ethiopians and Tzani, see Haarer, Anastasius, 29-47, 70. 
Admittedly, it is difficult to find an exact reference for “gold-tunicked”, but otherwise the 
arguments in favour of Anastasios (rather than Zeno) as the honorand in this section of the 
panegyric (recto 3—14) are equally convincing; see Viljamaa, Sudies, 56. 

Viljamaa, Studies, 103. 

McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 43, 49-50, 59-60. In his configuration, the ocoppoovwvn section 
starts only at l.15 and, omitting the usual themes of morality and order, includes, solely, praise of 
the Augusta. 
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This reading does not allow McCail's introduction of the Augusta here. 
Livrea argues instead that these lines belong with the preceding section 
concerning good administration and war."* | favour the interpretation of 
Livrea (and Viljamaa) over that of McCail. An allusion to Anastasios as a 
guardian to Rome and the fatherland fits rather better than a passing 
mention of the empress in this section, situated as it is between the 
references to the Persian War and civic insurrection. Recto 19 contains a 
reference to Odysseus, the first of the comparative figures required by 
Menander, and it may also be an allusion to one of the other three virtues, 
ep6vnois, with reference to his patient endurance.”” 

The last lines (recto 21—32) refer to an internal conflict, which, after 
detailed consideration, McCail identifies as the revolt of Markianos in 
479.” He was about twenty-four years old, thus fitting the description ns 
&ymvoptov aitmos (“an arrogant young man”, recto 26), he and his rebels 
had Zeno cornered in his palace, and the populace of Constantinople 
provided support for Markianos by hurling missiles from their houses and 
roofs onto Zeno's troops, Shuou $eivov &%upuo (a sport strange to the 
populace”, recto 31). McCail proposes that this last section forms the 
section in praise of the emperor's good fortune.”” He does admit, however, 
that “the ruxn Aaurrp& of Zeno did not present an easy subject given 
Zeno's unpopularity, and he has to make the very narrowness of Zeno's 
escape a virtue.”* He also has to explain away the use of xAhl6v (“yesterday”, 
recto 22) by citing examples of the use of x8£s to refer to the distant, rather 
than recent, past.”? 


*+ Livrea, “Nuovi contributi”, 284—5. 

55 Menander, ed. Russell and Wilson, 92—3 (377.2f); Viljamaa, Srudies, 103—4, 116; McCail, P. Gr. 
Vindob. 29788C, şo; Livrea, “Nuovi contributi”, 285-6. 

McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 50-2, 60—2 for detailed discussion on the events of the rebellion 
of Markianos and how they fit with these lines. Viljamaa, Spies, 56 suggests, unconvincingly, that 
these lines (22f£.) refer to the dangers of the sea and possibly its pacification, perhaps alluding to the 
work on the harbours of Constantinople and Alexandria. He sees the end of the fragment as 
containing a reference to a faction riot, picking up on the mention of the “hurling of stones', “the 
usual weapons in these riots, without seeming to note the negative (ov) or the notion that it was a 
“sport strange to the populace!. Later, Viljamaa, Su4ies, 104 again refers to the circus faction riots, 
but also, somewbhat confusingly, the Trojan War and horse, going back to the Odysseus reference 
above. Cameron, “Empress, 237, n. 82 would restore 1rrohie6pov Auhi5aiwv. ..] (recto 22) referring 
to the 505 capture of Amida during Anastasios” Persian War. He suggests that this poem may be the 
lost Persika of Kollouthos, since there is another reference to the Persians (recto 14) and he sees no 
evidence for an Isaurian war; contra his earlier proposal, Cameron, “Wandering Poets, 481, n. 64 
that this is indeed the lost Bzurikz of Pamprepios. 

57 Menander, ed. Russell and Wilson, 92—3 (376.24fF.). 

5% McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 60. 

See Kollouthos” use of x&i&v and x0i(6s, Rape of Helen, ed. Mair, 568, 1.374 and 380; see Livrea, 
Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina, 42. 
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However, if the poem was composed in the later years of Anastasios' 
reign, this section arguably concerns the rebellion of Vitalian, which began 
in 514. The description Tis &ymvoptwv ailnos is equally fitting for 
Vitalian, and Anastasios' ZArrooph (every hope”, recto 25) may well have 
been shaken as Vitalian threatened the imperial city itself no less than three 
times. His demands (apart from the usurpation of the throne, which 
he was careful to deny) included the restoration of the zrnona owed to 
the federal troops (foederari) in Thrace, the healing of the schism with the 
Church of Rome, and the re-instatement of the deposed Chalcedonian 
patriarchs, Makedonios and Flavius. 

Prior to Vitalian's rebellion there had been a “hurling of stones in the 
ș12 Trishagion, described by Marcellinus comes: “Celerem et Patricium 
senatores ad se supplicandi sibi vel satisfaciendi gratia missos iactis pluviae 
instar lapidibus reppulerunt.””" In this case, however, instead of the usual 
hurling of stones, there was a “sport strange to the populace”, perhaps a 
reference to the use of elemental sulphur (8siov ărrupov), hurled by the 
imperial forces onto the rebel ships, which immediately caught fire and 
sank.“” This explanation fits far better with &u&8uvev in the following line, 
the basic meaning of which is “to reduce to dust, by fire'.“ There are also 
plenty of candidates for siphvns &5i&akrov Suna (“[his] equal-in-age 
uninstructed in peace”, recto 29) if McCail is right that Suna is the 
subject of Eros (recto 30). The commander in the sea battle was 
the praetorian prefect and financial minister, Marinos the Syrian, while 
John of Antioch's account credits the future emperor Justin with a pivotal 
role. Perhaps the most notable aid to the emperor's cause came from the 
celebrated charioteer, Porphyrius, whose achievements were recorded for 


posterity in a number of epigrams inscribed on the base of a statue 
6 
dedicated to him.” 


% For an account of this rebellion, see Haarer, Anastasius, 164-79; also A. Laniado, Jean d'Antioche 


et les debuts de la revolte de Vitalien” in P. Blaudeau and P. Van Nuffelen, eds., L Pistoriograpbie 
tardo-antique et la transmission des savoirs (Berlin, 2015), 349-70. 
** MGII AA 11, 97-8 (512); Marcellinus Comes, Chronicle, trans. Croke, 36 (512: “They drove back 
with a storm of stones the senators Celer and Patricius, who had been sent to placate and satisfy 
them.”) 
Malalas, Chronographia, ed. Thurn, 332; Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History, ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 
145-6 (u1.43); R. H. Charles, ed. and trans. Chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiu (London, 1916), 
131 (LxxX1x.8 1-4); see also David Gwynn's chapter in the present volume. 
McCail himself (P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 52) gives comparable references with this meaning, from 
Homer, Ilia, rx.5 89, and adds that it is frequently used with this meaning in Nonnos Dionysiafa. 
Paton, ed., Greek Anthology, vol. v, 154 (xv.50) and 366-8 (xvI.347-50), with A. Cameron, 
Porphyrius the Charioteer (Oxford, 1973), 126—30. 
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The last lines (recto 33—4) are too fragmentary to make sense of.“ 
There is also the detached top of folio 29788B, the first page of the binion, 
to consider. On its recto are lines 28—33 of the autumn/spring idyll. On its 
verso are the remains of six lines that include a comparison with a 
Constantine, followed by a lacuna with space for about seven lines, 
followed by the beginnings of three lines. It is unclear, however, whether 
they form part of the comparative section and epilogue of this hexameter 
encomium, or if they come from a separate poem."“ They provide liutle 
help with the identification of poet or honorand.” 


Metre and Literary Style 


It should be apparent from this analysis of the historical context that the 
proposal of Anastasios as the honorand is equally plausible, if not more so, 
than that of Zeno. As for the poet, all are agreed that he was a proficient 
exponent of the style of Nonnos, but it is hard to find particular identify- 
ing features, since so many poets right up to the seventh century strove to 
emulate the strict rules of Nonnos' hexameters, especially in maintaining 
his high standards in achieving almost perfect correctness in his 
quantities.“* "The level of success of Nonnos' disciples means that it is 


6 
6 


McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, ş2, 62. 

McCail (ibid., 63) believes that it is possible that these lines may contain the expected comparative 
element (Menander, ed. Russell and Wilson, 92—3 (376.31)) and epilogue containing prayers for 
the prosperity and continuity of the reign (Menander, 94—5 (377.28f)), but tends to agree (52—4) 
with Heitsch and Gerstinger that they come from a separate poem. 

Viljamaa, Srudies, 57 suggests that the Constantine mentioned was the praetorian prefect of 502—5 
who had the defensive wall construction of the harbour of Constantinople completed. McCail, 
“P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 63 suggests a reference to Constantine the Great (rather than 
Constantine, the consul of 457); Livrea, Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina, 43. LE these lines did 
form the comparative element, a reference to Constantine the Great would not be out of place as 
Anthologia Palatina in H. Beckby, ed., Anthologia Graeca (Munich, 1957-38), vol. 1, 110 ([.10.43) 
also includes a comparison between Constantine and Anicia Juliana. (| would like to thank Mary 
Whitby for this reference.) 

From the extensive bibliography on Nonnos and metre, see, for example, A. Wifstrand, Vor 
Kallimachos zu Nonnos (Lund, 1933); R. Keydell, Nonni Panopolitani Dionysiaca (Berlin, 1959); 
P. Maas, Greek Merre, trans. H. Lloyd-Jones (Oxford, 1962); F. Vian, ed., Nonnos de Panopolis. Les 
Dionysiagues (Paris, 1976); M. ]. Jeftreys, “Byzantine Metrics: Non-literary Strata”, JOB, 31 (1981), 
31334 M. L. West, Greek Metre (Oxford, 1982); M. Whitby, “From Moschus to Nonnus: the 
Evolution of the Nonnian Style in N. Hopkinson, ed., Srudies în te Dionysiaca of Nonnus 
(Cambridge, 1994), 99-155; M. Whitby, “The St Polyeuktos Epigram: a Literary Perspective” in 
S. F. Johnson, ed., Greek Literature în Late Antiguity: Dynamism, Didacticism, Classicism (Aldershot, 
2006), 159-87; D. Accorinti, ed., Bri;//5 Companion to Nonnus of Panopolis (Leiden, 2016). See also 
the introductions to the Italian edition of the Dionysizkz (D. Gigli Piccardi, F. Gonnelli, G. Agosti 
and D. Accorinti, eds. and trans., Le Dionisiache (Milan, 2003—4)), and Miguelez Cavero, Poers, 
chapters 2 and 5. 
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often difficult to identify individual authors, though the valuable studies 
carried out by Mary Whitby, building on the work of Agosti and Gonnelli, 
show that analysis of particular metrical practices can help to bring out 
distinguishing features to a certain extent."” 

One of the key features of Nonnos' metrical style was his preference for 
dactyls over spondees: he never allowed more than two spondees in a line 
and rarely in succession; he avoided ending with a double spondee; and he 
used a double spondee at the beginning of the line only once. Further, he 
limited the permutations of dactyl and spondee in the line. From Homer's 
thirty-two variations, Nonnos has nine and Paul Silentiarios six. ” From 
the fragmentary encomium, forty-seven of the lines may (usefully) be 
scanned and of these, only the ends of twenty-five, only the beginnings 
of fourteen, and the middle section of two.”' The lines are predominantly 
dactylic, and there are no cases of a double spondee in any of the parts of 
the line it is possible to scan. It is impossible to know the total number of 
different patterns, but there must be a minimum of six (compare eleven in 
Christodoros” 416-line ekphrasis,* eight in the twenty-one-line Greek 
Anthology 1x.656 and six in the twelve-line 1x.210, 7 as well as fifteen in 
Kollouthos' 394-line Rape of Helen). * 

The anonymous poet follows Nonnos' preference for the third-foot 
feminine caesura (twenty) over the masculine (ten),”* and so far as it 
is possible to tell, he followed Nonnos in regulating the placement of 


6 


See especially Whitby, “St Polyeuktos Epigram”, and G. Agosti and F. Gonnelli, “Materiali per la 
storia dellesametro nei poeta Cristiani greci” in M. Fantuzzi and R. Pretagostini, eds., Szrutzura e 
storia dell esametro Greco (Rome, 1955), vol. 1, 289-434. 

Whitby, “St Polyeuktos Epigram”, 169; Miguclez Cavero, Poemns, 106. 

71 Verso 1-11, 13—25, recto 18 (ends): -ds (2), -dds (8), -ddds (5), -sds (4), -sdds (2), -dsds (1), -dsdds 
(1), -sddds (1) and —sdsds (1). Recto 8-10, 12-14, 22-7, 30-1 (beginnings): ds- (1), dddd- (4), 
dsdd- (1), ddsd- (1), dsds- (3), sddd- (3), sdds- (1). Verso 12, recto 11 (middle sections): both 
dactylic. Of the full lines (recto 15-17, 19, 28—9), there are two patterns: ddddd (4) and sdddd (2). 
It is important to emphasise that analysis of such a small sample of lines cannot be conclusive. 
Figures from F. Tissoni, Cristodoro: Un" introduzione e un comimento (Alessandria, 2000), 701 (and 
also quoted by Whitby, “St Polyeuktos Epigram”, 172). 

Figures from Whitby, “St Polyeuktos Epigram”, 172. 

74 M. L. Nardelli, “L'esametro di Colluto', JOB, 32 (1982), 324. 

75 “This gives a percentage of 66.66 for the third-foot feminine caesura, incidentally the same as in 
Paton, ed., Greek Anthology, vol. ur, 362—4 (1x.656), higher than the so per cent in ibid., 108—10 
(1x.210), lower than Christodoros' 73.79 per cent (ibid., vol. 1, 58-90 (111), and lower than 
Kollouthos 77 per cent. There is a bucolic caesura in twenty-one of the thirty lines (in which it is 
possible to tell), giving a percentage of 52.5 per cent, compared with Nonnos' 57 per cent in the 
Paraphrase of St John, 42.8 per cent in Greek Anthology, vol. 11, 362—4 (1x.656), 20 per cent in ibid., 
108-10 (1x.210), 64.33 per cent in Christodoros, Greek Anthology, vol. 1, 58-90 (n), and 42 per 
cent in Kollouthos. For these figures for Nonnos, Christodoros and Greek An/bology, vol. nr, 362—4 
(nx.656), see Whitby, “St Polyeuktos Epigram”, 172. 
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word-end: there are no infringements of Hermann's Bridge (no word-end 
after the fourth trochee), Naeke's law (no word-end after a second-foot 
spondee), or Hilberg's law (no word-end after a fourth-foot spondee). 
Nonnos also regulated word accent both at the end of the line and 
at the caesura. Before a masculine caesura, he used only paroxytone 
words, which is not always the case in the ten examples in P. gr. 
Vindob. 29788C. The anonymous poet does, however, follow Nonnos 
in avoiding proparoxytone words at line-ends, “ and he also follows Non- 
nos” concern to achieve a strong line-end, usually a two- or three-syllable 
noun or verb. ” 

Regarding, metre, therefore, it is clear that the anonymous poet seeks to 
follow Nonnos in his preference for dactyls, his care over the placement of 
word-ends, and his attention to line-ends. In addition, the detailed lin- 
guistic commentary conducted by McCail reveals the poet's close adher- 
ence to the vocabulary and word order of Nonnos in almost every line. 
There are a couple of words (&ymvoptwv, recto 26 and 20povlals, recto 
30) whose carliest dated attestation is in Nonnos, but the anonymous poet, 
like other later writers, also uses forms that do not appear in Nonnos 
works. For example, 9£o-mv (verso 3) was used in the accusative in Homer, 
Odyssey, 1.328 (9tormw &oidv), and rolwhrepav (verso 10) is found only 
in Oppian, Halieutika, 1.421 and Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 111.5. Finally, 
Avoovmhwv (verso 20) is found at verse-end in Nonnos, Dionysiaka, 
IV.199; Dionysios Periegetes, 78, 333, 467; Encomium EHeraclii Ducis 1 
(Heitsch I.xxxiv); and Christodoros, Greek Anology, 11.398. "There are a 
number of rare forms, such as the singular form EAwprov (recto 12), which 
is found only in Greek Anthology, 11.264 and Greek Anthology, 1X.154.3; the 
rare plural form oaoepoovwvnoi (recto 16) that occurs in this place only in 
Homer, O4yssey, XXI11.30 and Oppian, FHla/ientika, 11.359; and Sivas 


7% Where it is possible to tell, 65.5 per cent are paroxytone (a little lower than Nonnos” 72 per cent but 
similar to Kollouthos' 63 per cent). 

Whitby, “St Polyeuktos Epigram”, 174. 

The instances are too numerous to quote but see, for example, McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 
45: the line-end: GureAvoao Beouâv (verso 15). See Homer, Jfjad, 1.401; Nonnos, Dionysiaka, ed; 
Vian, vol. v, 135 (xu1.27), vol. vi, 62 (xx1.66) and vol. x, 103 (xxvI.140); McCail, P. Gr. 
Vindob. 29788C, 46: |v toc BaoiAmi5os avAăs (verso 19) where the vocabulary and rhythm at the 
line-end are very close to Nonnos, Dionysiaka, vol. 1v, 40 (1x.162), vol. var, 66 (xx1.171) and vol. 
VI, 33 (x1V.247), A. Scheindler, ed., Nonni Panopolitani Parapbrasis S. Evangelii Joannei (Lipsiae, 
1881), 1.148, xvuu.77; and McCail, P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 49: auxtva yaipov (recto 14), a 
frequent line beginning in Nonnos, Dionysizka, vol. 11, 26 (1.125), vol. vi, 46 (xviu.62). The 
placing of 5e56vno (recto 25) is familiar from Nonnos, who uses it fifteen times in this place in the 
line, and the kai is (recto 26) is a classic Nonnian line opening used to ilustrate and amplify a 
narrative twenty-six times in the Dionysiaka (see McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 51). 
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(verso 9) for which the plural is found nowhere else. He also uses several 
rare adjectives, such as &&epktos (verso 2), which is found only in Agathias, 
Greek Anthology, X1.372.1: &BEpkă OUpITVEoV OYPI. ? 

Along with this rare vocabulary (or at least forms) is some fairly strong 
and rich language and imagery. The fragment (verso 4ff.) opens with the 
evocative, if not uncommon, metaphor of pursuit suggested by the verb 
&]vixvevew, followed by the familiar comparison of a warrior likened to a 
lion. Later (recto 9), the poet uses the idea of spring (2ap) metaphorically 
in the context of the emperor's good government (ewvouins). Strong 
language is found with the verb xoredAooe[ (recto 11), meaning “to crush” 
or “to trample underfoot, only found in the Septuagint and Christian 
authors, and it is much stronger than the usual Ac, while the compound 
XpuooxiTovos (recto 13) is a good example of the colourful vocabulary 
employed by the poet."” 


Conclusions: the Poetic Landscape of the Fifth 
and Sixth Centuries 


The analysis of metre and language reveals a poet working in the Nonnian 
tradition, and at pains to produce a vivid portrayal of his subject. Although 
there are a number of similarities in metre and choice of language, the 
fragmentary nature of the text, which makes it difficult to produce a full 
metrical study and to show a clear comparison with any one poet, means 
that the question of authorship remains unresolved.*" "To assume Zeno 
incapable of finding a poet willing to celebrate his achievements is to fall 
into the trap of believing the bad press generated by the Greek historians 
(and probably encouraged by Anastasios) about Zeno."” It is true, how- 
ever, that if the poem did celebrate Zeno's triumph over Illos in 488, it 
would be hard to name one of the recognised Zenonian poets as the 
author, since all had perished in one way or another." It is also true that, 


7 


It] 


“Made of breadth like the invisible wind. Paton, ed., he Greek Anthology. For the above examples, 
see McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 43—52. 

%0 Por references, see McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C, 43—8. 

5: Por example, Viljamaa, Srudies, 57-8 points out a number of similarities between Christodoros' 
ekphrasis and the hexameter poems, especially the idyll and Theagenes encomium, but he admits 
that these are predominantly common Nonnian features. 

R. C. Blockley, ed. and trans., Malchus. Fragments, în The Fragmentary Classicising EHistorians of the 
Later Roman Empire: Eunapius, Olympiodorus, Priscus and Malchus (Liverpool, 1981-—3), vol. n, 
40-11 (fr. 5), 412-115 (7), 422—5 (16.2), 450-3 (22); Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History, ed. Bidez n 
Parmentier, 99—100 (1n.1-2); Joshua, Chronicle, ed. Wright, 12; Prokopios, Anekdoza, ed. ]. Haury 
et al., Procopius Caesariensis. Opera omnia (Munich, 2001), vol. 111, 149 (XXIV.17). 


3% For example, Pelagius, Panolbius, Aetherius and Pamprepios himself, as discussed above. 
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on the whole, the adjacent reigns (those of Zeno and Justin) reveal much 
less literary activity than the Anastasian years, during which relative 
stability and economic prosperity allowed for a high level of cultural 
activity in provincial centres, such as Gaza, and Constantinople, where 
imperial patronage of intellectuals and literary figures encouraged several 
panegyrical works." 

The most well-known examples are, of course, the Latin verse enco- 
mium of Priscian of Caesarea, written at the imperial court in Constantin- 
ople, and the Greek prose encomium composed by Prokopios of Gaza 
and delivered before a statue of the emperor in Gaza." There is also 
Kollouthos of Lykopolis who, from his native Egypt, composed a Persika 
celebrating Anastasios” Persian War victory, in addition to the Kz/ydoniaka 
(a mythical work in six books about the hunting of the Kalydonian boar) 
and the extant Rape of Helen." It has been argued that this work drew on 
the poem Fero and Leander, the only extant work of the poet Musaeus, 
also believed to have flourished at the end of the fifth and beginning of the 
sixth century.“ Shared stylistic features as well as hints of Neoplatonic 
thinking familiar from, for example, the FJymns of Proklos, suggest a close 
relationship with the School of Gaza, a link made more probable if this 


% EM. Jeffreys, “Writers and Audiences in the Early Sixth Century” in Johnson, ed., Greek Literature 
in Late Antiquity, 137. The so-called School of Gaza flourished at the turn of the century, providing 
a home to numerous scholars, including Zosimos of Askalon, Eutocius (also from Askalon) and 
Timothy of Gaza. From the extensive bibliography on the Gazan school, see most recently, for 
example, B. Bitton-Ashkelony and A. Kofsky, eds., Christian Gaza în Late Antiquity (Leiden, 2004); 
C. Saliou, ed., Gaza dans /antiquite tardive: archeologie, rhetorique et histoire. Actes du colloque 
international de Poitiers, 6-7 Mai 2004 (Salerno, 2005); T. Derda, T. Markiewicz and E. Wipszycka, 
eds., Alexandria: Auditoria of Kom el-Dikka and Late Antique Education (Warsaw, 2007). 

85 Chauvot, Procope; Coyne, Priscian; Nicks, “Literary Culture. 

5% Suda K.1951; ed. |. Bekker, ed., Size Lexicon (Berlin, 1854), p. 614; Viljamaa, Studies, 31; 
E. Livrea, Col/luthus, Il ratto di Elena (Bologna, 1968); P. Orsini, Colouthos: L enlvement d'Helne 
(Paris, 1972); M. Minniti Colonna, “Sul testo e la lingua di Colluto”, Vichizna, 8 (1979), 70-93; 
O. Schânberger, ed., Ko//ubos: Raub der Helena (Wirzburg, 1993); Nardelli, “L'esametro'; 
Miguclez Cavero, Poems, 28-39. 

57 Por a summary of views and bibliography, see Miguclez Cavero, Poems, 25-7. See especially 
A. Ludwich, ed., Masaios. Hero und Leandros (Bonn, 1912); E. Malcovati, Museo, Ero e Leandro 
(Milan, 1946); H. Fărber, ed., Flero und Leander: Musaios und die weiteren antiken Zeugnisse 
gesammelt und îibersetzt (Munich, 1961); T. Gelzer, “Bemerkungen zur Sprache und Text des 
Epikers Musaios', Mosfe/v, 24 (1967) 129—48; T. Gelzer, “Bemerkungen zur Sprache und Text des 
Epikers Musaios”, MasHle/v, 25 (1968) 11-47; P. Orsini, Masce: Hero et Leandre (Paris, 1968); 
K. Kost, ed., Musaios, Hero und Leander (Bonn, 1971); C. A. Trypanis, T. Gelzer and C. H. 
Whitman, eds. and trans., Ca//imachus, Aetia, lambi, Lyric Poems, Hecale, Minor Epic and Elegiac 
Poems and Other Fragments (Cambridge, MA, 1975); M. Minniti Colonna, "De Musaeo', Vichiana, 
5 (1976), 65-86; E. Livrea and P. Eleuteri, Masaeus, Hero et Leander (Leipzig, 1982); H. Morales, 
“Gender and Identity in Musaeus' Fero and Leander în R. Miles, ed., Constructing Identities în Late 
Antiquity (New York, NY, 1999), 41-69. 
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Musaeus could be identified as the Musaeus who was the recipient of 
wwo letters from Prokopios of Gaza.” 

There is more evidence for a number of literary circles in Constantin- 
ople. Intellectuals, such as the court prefect, Turcius Rufius Apronianus 
Asterius (known for his verses and work in editing and publishing), the 
praetorian prefects, Leontios (a previous professor of law at Beirut) and 
Sergios (also a lawyer as well as a writer and sophist), all add substance to 
John Lydos' claims that Anastasios promoted men of literary talent. In the 
literary circle that no doubt evolved around the celebrated grammarian, 
Priscian, it is possible to tease out some probable members."” His treatise, 
the Grammatical Institutions, was commissioned by the patrician and 
honorary consul, Julian, whom Priscian describes as excelling in every 
branch of learning, both Greek and Latin. It is possible, though not 
proven, that this Julian was the praetorian prefect of 530-—1, Julian the 
Egyptian, who contributed a number of epigrams to the Greek Anhology. 
Two of these poems commemorate the death of Theodore, a collector of 
poems, who may be identified with Theodore, the grammarian and pupil 
of Priscian who edited the Ars grammatica in 52617.” Julian also com- 
posed two 21riruufia for Anastasios' nephew, Hypatios, who had been the 
unwilling choice of the mob to replace Justinian as emperor during the 
Nika riot, and for Hypatios' grandson, John.”" Theodore was a memoria/is 
of the scrinium epistularum and an auditor of the quaestor sacri palatiii, and 
along with Julian the Egyptian, he would have started his career during the 
reign of Anastasios and benefited from his patronage. 

Finally, | come to Christodoros of Koptos to whom the Suda attributes 
an Isaurika în six books, six parria (Constantinople, 'Thessalonike, Nakle, 
Miletos, Tralles and Aphrodisias), the LyZiaka of which a couple of verses 
survive in a scholium (Schol. A ad Hom. 1], 2.461), and elusively “oi &AAa 
1roAA&. He also wrote a poem, On me Disciples of the Great Proklos of 
which a hexameter verse remains in John Lydos' On he Magistricies 3.26.” 


A. Garzya and R. Loenertz, eds., Procopii Gazaei Epistolae et declamationes (Ettal, 1963), 165 and 
177; see K. Seitz, Die Schule von Gaza (Heidelberg, 1982), 37ft.; Gelzer, “Bemerkungen” (1967), 
138—41; Gelzer, “Bemerkungen” (1968), 11, 17, 21; Kost, Masaios, 17; T. Gelzer, “Musaeus: Hero 
and Leander”, in Trypanis, Gelzer and Whitman, eds., Ca//imachus, Aetia, lambi, 12—22; Migudlez 
Cavero, Poems, 26. 

See M. Salamon, “Priscianus und sein schiilerkreis in Konstantinopel”, PPilologus, 123 (1979), 91-6; 
Nicks, “Literary Culture”, 184—5. 

Paton, ed., Greek Anthology, vol. n, 318 (vI1.594—5). 9 Ibid., 316 (vu.590—2). 

A. Adler, ed., Szidae Lexicon (Leipzig, 1928-38), x.525 (and arguably x.526, although this second 
entry, a vir îllustris from the 'Thebaid, credited with a hexameter Ixenzica and a work on the Miracles 
of the Saints Anargyros, Cosmas and Damian, is likely to refer to another Christodoros). For general 
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These works are, in addition to the extant epigrams, composed in 
honour of the prefect of Illyricum, John of Epidamnos (Greek Anzhology, 
vII.697, 698), and the ekphrasis on the statues of the baths of Zeuxippos 
preserved in the second book of the Greek Anzho/ogy. This work contains 
the panegyrical lines to Anastasios (11.398—406) suggesting that Christo- 
doros enjoyed imperial patronage and composed the poem in Anastasios' 
honour.”* It is possible that an introductory iambic prologue including 
explicit praise of Anastasios, rather like Paul Silentiarios” prologue to his 
Description of St Sophia, may have been lost when the poem was incorpor- 
ated into the Greek Antology.”* Work has also been done to try to 
establish whether Christodoros was responsible for one or both of two 
anonymous poems in the Greek Anthology, IX.210, a preface to a work by 
Urbicius on military tactics that lists Anastasios” various campaigns; and 
1x.656, a description of the Chalke Gate, restored by Anastasios and said 
to surpass all other wonders. Although the results are somewbhat inconclu- 
sive as yet, it is true that 1xX.656 shares many stylistic and metrical 
similarities with the hexameters of Christodoros, including the use of 
the —ep6vos compounds (loaupoepsvos and Tupavvopâvos).”” But there 
are also similarities between the epigrams composed in honour of the 
charioteer Porphyrius (Greek Anthology, XV.50, XVI.347, 348; 349, 350), 
and the epigram composed for Anicia Juliana's church of St Polyeuktos 
(Greek Anthology 1.10).% 


works and comments on Christodoros, see F. Baumgarten, De Christodoro poeta Thebano (Bonn, 

1881); F. Baumgarten, “Christodoros”, RE, 3 (1899), 2450-2; Cameron, “Wandering Poets, 475, 

489; Cameron, Porphyrius, 154; Viljamaa, Studies, 31; Nicks, “Literary Culture, 185; Tissoni, 

Cristodoro; F. 'Tissoni, “Cristodoro e Callimaco', Acme, 53 (2000), 213—18; Jeffreys, “Writers; 

Miguclez Cavero, Poerns, 31—3. 

A number of recent studies have considered Christodoros' ekphrasis from various perspectives, 

including the archacological, literary and Neoplatonist; see C. Mango, The Brazen House: A Study of 
the Vestibule of the Imperial Palace of Constantinople (Copenhagen, 1959), 37-42; R. Stupperich, “Das 

Statuenprogramm in den Zeuxippos-Thermen”, JstMz, 32 (1982), 210-35; H. D. Saftrey, “Thcologie 
et anthropologie d'apr&s quelques prefaces de Proclus in C. Laga, ed., Images of Man în Ancient and 
Medieval Thought, Melanges Gerard Verbeke (Leuven, 1976), 199-212; S. Guberti Bassett, “Historiae 
Custos: Sculpture and Tradition in the Baths of Zeuxippos, 4/4, 100 (1996), 491-506; Tissoni, 

Cristodoro, 20-2, 37-44; M. Whitby, “The Vocabulary of Praise in Verse-celebrations of Gth-century 
Building Achievements: Anthologia Palatina, AP 2.398—406, AP 9.656, AP 1.10, and Paul the 

Silentiary's Description of St. Sophia” in D. Accorinti and P. Chuvin, eds., Des Geants ă Dionysos. 

Melanges offerts ă F. Vian (Alexandria, 2003), 593-606; S. Bassett, The Urban Image of Late Antique 
Constantinople (Cambridge, 2004); A. Kaldellis, “Christodoros on the Statues of the Xeuxippos Baths: a 

New Reading of the Ekphrasis, GRBS, 47 (2007), 361-383. 

Tissoni, Cristodoro, 50, 63; followed by Whitby, “Vocabulary”, 595—6. 

Paton, ed., Greek Anthology, vol. 1, 88 (11.399); vol. nr, 362—4 (1x.656.1, 19); see Baumgarten, De 
Christodoro, 60; Viljamaa, Studies; Tissoni, Cristodoro; Whitby, “Vocabulary, 5971. 

See the arguments presented by Cameron, Porphyrius 'Tissoni, Cristodoro, 21-—3; Whitby, 

“Vocabulary”; and Whitby, “St Polyeuktos Epigram”. 
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That it is impossible to prove Christodoran authorship of any or all of 
these poems is indicative of the problem in trying to pinpoint one poet 
among the known (and indeed anonymous) exponents of the Nonnian 
tradition. Interestingly, it is this difficulty that underlines the general point 
that poetry of a high quality in both metrical and Literary style was still 
being produced in sixth-century Constantinople, as is evident, for 
example, from many of the contributions to the Greek Anrhology. As to 
the investigation of the authorship and recipient of P. gr. 
Vindob. 29788C, | conclude that, alongside the further elucidation of its 
historical context, fleshing out the lively literary scene in the first decades 
of the sixth century at least strengthens the argument for Anastasios as the 
honorand. 


Further Reading 


The main sources are: A. Chauvot, ed., Procope de Gaza, Priscien de Cesarce, 
panegyriques de lempereur Anastase ler (Bonn, 1986); E. Livrea, ed., 
Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina (P. Gr. Vindob. 19788 A-C) (Leipzig, 
1979). For background, see: F. K. Haarer, Anastasius I: Empire and Politics 
in the Late Roman World (Cambridge, 2006); T. Viljamaa, Studies în 
Greek Encomiastic Poetry of the Early Byzantine Period (Helsinki, 1968); 
R. C. McCail, “P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C: Hexameter Encomium on an Un- 
named Emperor, JHS, 98 (1978), 38-63. 


Appendix 


E. Livrea, Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina (P. Gr. Vindob. 29788 A-C) 


(Leipzig 1979). 
[1 verso] 


]paoi[Afols [Eeerul&s 
lv &Bepkeos £Alrr]i5i ehuns 
prev, EBexro 5: 0torrw &voyhv 


&lvixvevew Baoinoov: 
Jo: Atoov GAdaroGe koA&s 
Jr&rn pâvos îxwo 8hpns 


Joov Eykupovas &v3pas EA&ooaş 
25u] 





ov V1r0 oTrmAvyya ue&Bpoov 


]s 25i5alox]ev &ilvas” pi 5: rreoovres 
I0 TTo)hvhTepov &vaoTEVăXOVTES Gv&yKNV 

]rarpev kTeâvov Biwalvrels &E[AAoas 

Jyey&laohw EAcprov aAAa[.].8eov[ 


„[.....]. [..]. rpov 2A&yfas 
oTelpeow &xouois 
]. GareAvoao 5eouâv 
]....s Epyov &wărrTov 


virt]prepa uăAAov &eioo 


Îmxao 1r&ow &phyov 
y Eow PaoiAniGos avAfs 
ovwv &v5păo1 Avoovinwov 


]rroA?oi 5£ re 1rofies &o156v 
uilfis Arrovro rporrilns 


15 

] 
20 Joi 
25 


pleptofios oa 1ropein 
Îxns 1r&vreoo! TiTaivov 
]ues eux[o]s &o1Bodis 
].m.[...... .e]Aeov 
Jos 
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[1 recto] 


Tool 
T]oooal 
să dal 
&lplyupenl 
5 ooi yăpl 
awrokao|rywnr 
Soyevnls 
Es rruuâ&rmv Trr[r ........] Atyulrrrov 
răo1 utv evvouins &vuoaş top e[ 
IO &lurrlAoxims Sptrrreipov &rao?ăAolu 
iad aan ].... BaAg&poto xoreBAaoe[| 
v0a utv euvnoas Urrepvopa .| 
v8a 5E xpuooxiToovos UTroTrTeplos 
ouxtva yaupov "Apnos Axoupevi[d 
15 Toîs 20v Paoreus T &ya06s kparel[pos Te uaxNTÂIS 
gfo! oaoppoovvnoi rev 1rapak&T8[eo Poounv: 
rarRiSa r[olios 2cov 2miSeuta kn5euovhloov 


Toiîs [...... . 27m]Onprov îxvos 2p<e>ioos 
mu . .[... . &reAeooals 8 uh k&ue 8ios 'Obuooeus 
20 E |ERI IU RE 


ei kai 1p...0.v.o0wo0[..]..[.]..[ 
XOlSv y&p 1rroAiedpov &ulmxavtov 
iuepos wecirraTpis îpuk[axe 
răoa 5 Aoofnrfip. rrepilos[8eioa 
25 Aroph 5e36wn7ro yoAmvaic| 
ai Tis &ynvoptov oilTnos e . .| 
fapogAt[cos] clov: povin 8 oiorpl 
2uepulAo]u orovseooov 26voaro Alvooov îvuous 
cipnwns &8i5axrov Suna Adeloi Tuwpaş* 
30 ou utv Aăaş ErroAAev 20nuovlals .[ 
&nuou ££ivov &Bupua povoolraytos 
..] ul.lAov &u&Ouvev axepl 
se aa lesa o ae ÎXGEL a a | 
PRR e a | 


Je Sims xoounropil 
olasepow KwoTralvrive 
Jr6ooov gidos 6o0olv 
] 5ocov Ani PoiBos [Arr6AAwov 
5 wo: ravlurr]:repol 
lve[... vos 
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(septem fere versus desunt) 


aul 
1ravl JA.[ 
s10 Îkel 


„ the commands of the emperor 
„by the hope of invisible rumour 
„and he received the divine command 
„to track down ... of the rulers; 
„and like a lion he plundered their lair 
. alone the footprints of (his) quarry 
. having driven men swollen with .. . 
.. they entered beneath the caves of (their) dwelling 
„he taught them woes; and they, having fallen 
„ bewailing avenging necessity 
„ having cast away in a whirlwind ... of ancestral possessions 
. (they) are become a prey; but... 
. having put to shame(?) ... 
„with stern ears 
„.. you did release from bonds 
. kindling ... to(?) the task 
...I shall rather sing of things more elevated than these 
„you did ... bringing help to all 
„ inside the royal palace 
„ together with men of the Ausonians 
„while many sons-of-poets 
„were touching ... table 
... you were a life-giving way 
.. proffering to all ... 
. glory in songs 
„ having come 


”7 “This translation is based closely on that given by McCail, 'P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C”, 42, except 
where his text differs from Livrea's edition. 
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1 Recto 
so many?) ... 
silver ... 

5 since for you ... 
own-brother .. . 
Diogenes ... 


to farthest ... Egpyt 

having achieved for all a spring-time of good government . .. 
IO the wicked nurturer of sin ... 

„.. he crushed ... of the bed-chamber. 

In one place having stilled the overweening .. . 

and in another place with swift wing... . of the gold-tunicked... . 
15 „... the proud neck of Persian Ares. 

Being such a man, both a good king and a strong warrior, 

to your moderation did you entrust your Rome; 

being such a guardian to the fatherland in need 

therefore having planted your(?) footstep ... at home 
20 „... you accomplished .. . which goodly Odysseus did not 

accomplish by toil 


Even although ... 
for yesterday the city lacking resources .. . 
lust to destroy the fatherland restrained . . . 

25 and every hope of the peaceful emperor had been shaken, beset 
by destructive ... 
and an arrogant young man ... 
boldly saving; and driven madly on(?) by murderous ... 
entered the lamentable frenzy of internecine war 
having beaten with stones (his) unequal-in-age uninstructed in 
peace. 

30 But it was not the customary stones that they(?) were hurling 
(but?) ... 
a sport strange to the populace dripping blood 
„.. reduced to dust, ... hand?) ... 
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„.orderer of justice .. . 

„to sober Constantine ... 
„. as dear as... 

. as Phoebus Apollo to Zeus ... 

„with extended wings .. . 


(septem fere versus desunt) 


CHAPTER 24 


Authorship and the Letters of Theodore Daphnopates 
John Dufly 


Among, the surviving writings attributed to Theodore Daphnopates, the 
high imperial official of the tenth century,! is a series of letters preserved 
mainly in a single manuscript from Patmos and numbering thirty-five 
pieces.” “The first complete critical edition of these texts, with French 
translation, was published more than thirty years ago by ]. Darrouzăs 
and L. G. Westerink.” In addition, their work included an important 
appendix in which were edited and translated, with equal care, a further 
five letters from a Vienna manuscript, transmitted anonymously, but for 
which Darrouzes and Westerink had one or two reasons for believing that 
they might belong to Daphnopates.* The linchpin was the fact that a sixth 
item in the same Vienna group was also partially preserved in the Patmos 
collection. "The presence, then, of the one identifiable letter in the Vindo- 
bonensis group led the editors to suspect that the other five might have 
been written by the same author. În the end, however, they decided 
to treat the matter conservatively and opted to confine those five pieces 
(nos. 36-40) to an appendix, because attribution remained somewbhat 
problematic. 

In the course of their further discussion of the problem, Darrouzes and 
Westerink remark that the five unassigned Vienna letters contain nothing, 


Daphnopates (see ODB, vol. 1, 588), whose dates are not fully known, died sometime after 961; in 
the course of his career in Constantinople he held the titles of prozasebretis, patrikios and magistros. 
There is a general account of his various writings in the introduction to ]. Darrouzes and L. G. 
Westerink, eds., 7Peodore Daphnopatts. Correspondance (Paris, 1978), and A. Kazhdan in A History of 
Byzantine Literature, 850-000, ed. C. Angelidi (Athens, 2006) devotes several pages (153—5) to a 
discussion of the correspondence, though without touching on any of the issues treated in the 
present essay. 

The present contribution was originally submitted before the appearance of D. Chernoglazov, 
“Beobachtungen zu den Briefen des Theodoros Daphnopates. Neue Tendenzen in der 
byzantinischen Literatur des zehnten Jahrhunderts BZ, 106 (2013), 623—44. Happily, on the 
question of authorship, both of us are “on the same page and our different approaches to the 
issue nicely complement each other. 

MS Patmensis 706, 289v—366r. 3 Seen.1. + Vindobonensis Phil. gr. 342, 9rv-Ir11r. 
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from the point of view of either content or style, that would definitely rule 
out their composition by Daphnopates.” Further, in a slightly more 
positive vein, they venture to suggest that, whatever obstacles might 
otherwise stand in the way, objections would be less serious in the case 
of two of them, numbers 36 and 37 of the appendix, which, because of 
their descriptive character, shared a similar style with numbers 12 and 14 
from the Patmos copy. This was about as far as the two editors were 
prepared to go in making an argument in favour of Daphnopates as author 
of the anonymous items in the Vienna manuscript. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to focus on those four letters now 
in question (12, 14, 36, 37), to explore in more detail the nature of the 
comparable style hinted at by Darrouzes and Westerink, and to highlighr 
some elements in them that, while not individually conclusive, might help 
in a cumulative way to bolster the case for assigning them with more 
confidence to Daphnopates. 

The correspondence, as found in the Patmos copy, contains a variety of 
letter types that may be divided loosely in the first instance into ofkicial 
(nos. 1-16) and private (17-35). Each of these broad categories in turn 
contains different kinds of writing, varying from documents composed in 
the name of the emperor (by Daphnopates in his role as prozasekreris), to 
correspondence with church prelates on issues of orthodox dogma, to 
ostensibly more private communications with emperors, officials and 
friends, and on topics as different as gratitude for a gift, good wishes for 
a happy event or salutations to accompany a present. But over and above 
those distinctions one can point to two letters in particular (12 and 14) in 
which Daphnopates moves beyond the ordinary, in thought and expres- 
sion, and clearly makes a special effort to compose vivid descriptions. 
Letter 12, truncated in the Patmensis, but complete (as mentioned already) 
in the Vindobonensis, is addressed to Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos. 
Written as a report on the state of a funerary encomium that Daphnopates 
was preparing in the countryside at the request of the emperor, it turns 
into more of an evocation of pleasant activities associated with the harvest- 
ing of the vine, and above all a depiction of the writer idyllically complet- 
ing his assignment on the grass, under a shady oak, and surrounded by the 
charming, sights and sounds of flowers, birds and gentle breezes. Letter 


5 “Les Lettres 36-40 ne contiennent rien, ni quant au contenu, ni quant au style, qui exclurait 
absolument la paternite de Daphnopatss, followed by a note of caution, “Ce n'est pas ă dire qu'il 
n'y ait pas de difficultes' (Theodore Daphnopates, Correspondance, eds. Darrouzts and 
Westerink, 26). 
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14 is a letter of thanks to Emperor Romanos II, who had sent the author 
some of the game from a recent hunt, a goat, a hare and a partridge; based 
on how they looked on arrival, Daphnopates comments on the individual 
qualities of these animals and speculates in imaginative detail on the 
manner of their capture in the wild. Then, in the second half, he explains 
in concrete but still vivid terms how the imperial hunt symbolises the rout 
of his enemies by Romanos. 

Of the two letters in the Vienna collection that are being used for 
comparison, number 36, written to a friend, a certain Eugenios koubikou- 
larios, contains quite an extraordinary account of two storms in which the 
author was caught while making a round trip by sea between the capital 
and Pylai, the important seaport on the astern coast of the Propontis. It is 
a four de force ot dramatic narrative and obviously the work of a consum- 
mate rhetorician and talented writer. Letter 37 also has a connection with 
Pylai, being addressed to Nikephoros the xenozocos, no doubt the director 
of the imperial inn in that port town. The letter is an extended idealised 
portrayal of the recipienr's life amid the charms and pleasures of the 
countryside and the nearby sea: the seasons of grape-growing and wine- 
making, of wheat sown, harvested and carted to the storehouse, of hunting 
parties scouring the wooded hills and valleys, and not forgetting, the calms 
and storms of the sea, as well as the delights of sailing and fishing. By 
contrast, the writer tells his friend, his own life in the city is bereft of all 
joys of this sort. It does, however, have the comforts that come with 
learning, thinking and writing. 

Apart from the considerable powers of lively and acute description on 
display in these four letters, are there other shared elements in them that 
might be judged to be marks of one and the same writer? 

We may begin by drawing attention again to the symbolic twist in letter 
14. Having detailed in the first part in turn the physical traits of the dead 
goat, hare and partridge, and the manner in which each one was success- 
fully hunted down by the emperor and his party, Daphnopates goes on to 
use the same animals and their characteristics to represent a series of 
barbarian enemies of Romanos, fierce mountain types who likewise, 
despite their natural instincts to hide and escape, in the end are no match 
for the imperial might and experience. This writerly strategy, it seems to 
me, is very close in spirit to the twist in the latter part of letter 37. In the 
body of that letter, as we have seen, the author re-creates in succession the 
pleasurable activities that Nikephoros the xenozochos enjoys on land and 
sea, involving grapes, wine, wheat, the hunt, sailing and fishing. Towards 
the end, however, despite his drawing a stark contrast between 
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Nikephoros” situation and his own, he makes a zo/ze-face to admit that his 
life in the city is not without its share of pleasure. He goes on to spell out 
the nature of his compensations by taking in order a number of those same 
elements (grape, wine, etc.) and making them stand for the various aspects 
of his intellectual and literary existence. The passage is an attractive and 
interesting zpologia ot a committed literary man and deserves to be quoted 


in full: 


Ov uhv 61 TouTo kai x&piros 6 Bios Grr&ons îuiv &uoipos, GAA& Tpuyărau 
uEv Kai Auiv 6 Tîis copios koi &rrodAiperoi Borpus, oivov &rroorâlov 
&«npaTov e kai îjdoTov kai SAG Bio ThV EUPPOGUVNY CGUNTTAPATEIVOVTO” 
oiros 5: ovykopiţerou Ae6ecov Te roBapâv ExAoyh kai Bokiuoov kai TO Tîjs 
“EMAnvikâjs koAMerreiaş eiMkpiweoTepov' Onpeverai SE vonu&Tov 600v Kek- 
PuuuEvov Kati VrroBpuxiov, 500v Te yăp Ev Tois puoei BeoopouuEvov OUvEo- 
1&o1w gprooogia oipeiv Erroyyeeroi. Ilpos Ev ovv hiv T6 Tâv A6yov TO 
răv Tis o1rou5fis &voiioxeroi. "'EvreyBev oUv G&wvorrvtouev A6yous, 
o'Tovue0a Aoyous, Trivouev yous.” 


For all that, our own life is not entirely bereft of charm, because we too 
harvest and press the grapes of learning, and these produce a pure wine of 
the sweetest variety that affords pleasure lasting a lifetime; we gather in the 
wheat, namely, our collection of pure and approved words, the very essence 
of refined Greek speech; we hunt down and ferret out hidden, deep-seated 
thoughts, because the goal of philosophy is to grasp everything contem- 
plated in the natural world. All our efforts, then, are expended on one 
pursuit, literature. Hence we breathe words, we eat words, we drink words. 


We will consider next a feature of all four letters that, one could argue, 
points in the direction of a single author. It is a fact that of all the direct 
and indirect allusions to secular literature in the forty letters published by 
Darrouzes and Westerink, some 9o per cent of them are found in letters 
12, 14, 36 and 37, a state of affairs presumably to be explained in part by 
the type of subject-matter involved. Perhaps we can say that the writer in 
these instances changes his style to a more descriptive or ekphrastic mode, 
one in which a special charge of energy is imparted by the “fossil fuel”, as it 
were, of ancient literature. The great majority of these instances have their 


* Tbid., 23-30 (oooxvii). This is the translation of Darrouzts and Westerink: “Toutefois, ce n'est pasă 
dire que notre vie est totalement depourvue d'attrait, car nous aussi, nous cueillons et nous pressons 
notre grappe, celle de Perudition, qui distille un vin tr&s doux et dont la jouissance dure toute une 
vie; le bl€ que nous moissonnons, est un recueil de mots purs et approuves et la fleur de l'€loquence 
grecque; notre chasse poursuit les penses abstruses et enfoncees dans les profondeurs, puisque la 
philosophie se propose de saisir tout ce qui existe dans le monde physique. Tous nos efforts se 
depensent donc dans une seule occupation, la literature. Ainsi les belles-lettres sont air que nous 
respirons, notre pain, notre boisson.” 
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source in Homer, but other authors detected are Herodotus, Heliodoros 
and Achilles Tatius. What is also noteworthy is that, except for three cases 
where Homer's words are flagged in a common oblique way,” all the other 
passages in question either draw no attention whatever to a literary echo or 
provide only a very general pointer.” This consistent mode of operation 
may be best illustrated by the ways in which allusions and echoes actually 
function in the text, and we should look at some instances, placing side by 
side the relevant extracts, with key words from the letters underlined. 


Daph. 14, 1415 Hel. Aizhiopika 5, 14 
ExeITo TV Geploov GAUOTWOV GAuaow &KPoovUXOIS TV 
Trerrouutvoş Kai Tâv ET” &Kpo- 1reTpav E7rE$cov 


TOHOIS GKPOVUXOV ETTIGEONGTOV 





“Daph. 36, 83 Herod. vu 74 1 

Tv 1TEpi TOU TTAVTOS TIPO- Tov 1repi ToU 1ravTos în 
poow, To &G6uevov, 0rovros Spouov 9eovTeş 

“Daph. 37, 64—5 Hom. //. 17, 676-7 
"H&n 5 1rou Kai Aayoo6$, UT! 1TE$ | 9ăuvo UT” &upi- 
Gupikouw Tî) dăuvo TTPOCÂNTAPEV KONO UTTOKEiuEVOȘ 

Daph. 12, 12-13 Hom. 1. 2, 307 
U1ro pui KoAf| Te Kai OKIEpă, KOAȚ UTIO TTAOTOVIOTW 
2vOev peev, TTowMTIK&S, &yĂaOV d0ev peev Gyyhoov USwp 


U5wp 


What these examples show is that the ancient authors are not being called into use 
for their own sakes nor does the letter-writer seem to be drawing on them simply 
as a demonstration of his personal sopbhistication. Rather, he is intent on 
borrowing appropriate ideas and artistically apt words and phrases that he then 
weaves seamlessly into the fabric of his text. These are carefully chosen tesserae 
lifted, as often as not silently, from the stock of Hellenic literature and serving, to 
add occasional dashes of colour to the picture or (as already suggested) to impart a 
special charge of energy. 


7 Ibid., 13 (x) sromrk&s; 17 (XIV) kar& Thy 7roimow; 99 (XXXVI) romTIks păval. 

5 Tbid., 16 (ou) pooiw; 87 (0oxxvI) 75 7oă ASyou; 90 (xxxvI1) os î rropoiuia poi, all referring to 
Homer. Ibid., 83 (oxxvI) 75 &56pevov points back to Herodotus, but the text is in fact anything but 
hackneyed, being cited (according to the TLG) only once elsewhere before the twelfth century. 
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The method is particularly highlighred by a series of echoes in letter 
36 that went undetected by the editors. They occur în the dramatic storm 
scenes of that document and are unmistakably inspired by Achilles Tatius, 
whose novel Lez/kippe also contains an extended and animated account of a 
violent storm narrated by the book's hero, Kleitophon.” As before, the 
passages will be presented in parallel and marked as needed. 


“Daph. 36, 19-20 
TGV pEv Kau&TwV ... Bpeoi Te koi 
X&OuaO1V EOIKOTA 


“Daph. 36, 41—2 + 62—3 
5 Te &veuos, ENTIITITOV ... OUVETIO- 
royeiro_Tfj 69ovn) + Zuvererpiyeoav 
SE Tois KăAwow 9 Te IOTOş 








“Daph. 36, 46-7 
TO GE KUMO TTPOS UWos KUPTOUHEVOV 
EWaue uIKPOU T6v vepăv 


“Daph. 36, 57 
GvreBoufa 5E rărwdev To 1rAîjdos 
„... VOUTIKOV 


“Daph.” 36, 645 
"Exrephale To 1rveuua, ETrexAULE 
TO kUua ... Tlăvra 9pnvov, 
TTAVTA KOOKUTOU TTĂNPN 





Ach. 'Tat. 3.2.5 
coke! BE TGV KAN&TOV 
Tă uEv 6peo1, Tă GE XGOMOO1V 


Ach. 'Tat. 3.2.3 
oi Bt k&Aon 1repi Tv 686vnv 
TTITETOUO1V, &VTITTATAYOUVTES 
SE EreTplyeoav 


Ach. Tat. 3.2.7 
TO yăp KUua aipouevov UWou, 
Watov OUTEV TGV vepâv 


Ach. Tat. 3.2.2 
&vrefoupa 5: r&Twdev Tv 
KUV&TWV Î] OT&O1S 


Ach. Tat. 3.2.8 
Eppox0e. To kUuo, ErrepAale 
TO 1rveJua ... Tr&vTa 9pvov 
KO KCWOKUTGV GV&UEOTA 


It may be better known nowadays as Lezcippe and Cleitophon, but the well-educated Byzantines 
referred to it by the shorter title; in all periods this novel appeared on their reading lists. It is a little 
surprising, therefore, to see in an important study by A. Lirtlewood that Achilles Tatius is quoted or 
alluded to only five times in the letters of the twenty-three epistolographers that he examined, 
ranging from the fourth to the fifteenth century. The study in question is A. Littlewood, 
“A Statistical Survey of the Incidence of Repeated Quotations in Selected Byzantine Letter- 
writers in ]. Duffy and ]. Peradotto, eds., Gonimos: Neoplatonic and Byzantine Studies Presented 
to Leendert G. Westerink at 75 (Buffalo, 1988), 137-54 (point at issue, 151). Incidentally, 
Heliodoros emerges from the survey with the same tally. 
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There can be no doubt about the writer's debt to Achilles Tatius, whether he is 
calling on lexical pieces from memory or is going back to the novel directly. It is 
worth stressing that, as in the case of Heliodoros in letter 14, the author of letter 
36 borrows from the novelist without any hint that he is doing so, and he 
sometimes reuses and rearranges the older material in ways that can be strikingly 
different from the original. 

For a final point we will consider another element of style common to 
the letters in both the Patmos and Vienna collections, namely, prose 
rhythm. It is a subject to which Darrouzes and Westerink paid little overt 
attention in their work, * but W. Hârandner was able to take advantage of 
the new edition and included Daphnopates in the classic study that he 
produced a few years later."! 

As a representative sample, for full clausula analysis, he chose a certain 
number from each of the three categories of letter: nos. 1 and 2 from the 
official set, 22—30 from the private, and 38-40 from the anonymous batch 
transmitted in the Vindobonensis; he labelled these groups A, B and 
C respectively. The main global results of the examination may be 
expressed succinctly in the following, terms. While all three groups con- 
form, to a not insignificant extent, to the clausula regulations, there are 
appreciable differences between them. "The percentage of clausulae show- 
ing either the “2” or “4! form of rhythm is (in round figures) 66 for group A, 
72 for B, and 85 for C. The frequency of the “double dactyl' rhythm, 
calculated. separately by me using the numbers recorded in Hârandner's 
detailed tables, and expressed as a percentage of the total number of 


"9 It is mentioned in a note on page 213 in Theodore Daphnopates, Correspondance, eds. Darrouzes 
and Westerink, where an emendation of Lampros is glossed by the comment “cette forme viole la 
regle des clausules observee par Pauteur (nombre pair de syllabes entre les deux accents derniers). 
W. Hărander, Der Prosarhythmus în der rhetorischen Literatur der Byzantiner (Vienna, 1981). This 
monograph constitutes the most complete study of Byzantine prose rhythm in the last eighty years 
and it includes a short history of the scholarly development of the topic. Also see V. Valiavitcharska, 
Rhetoric and Rhythm în Byzantium: The Sound of Persuasion (Oxford, 2013). A simple formulation 
of the clausula “law” would be: “between the last two primary accents of each sentence part there 
should be an interval of 2 or 4 or 6 unaccented syllables.” The intervals ofo, 1, 3, 5, 7 syllables are 
strenuously avoided by some writers, but others are not averse to admitting them to a greater or 
Lesser degree (and for this reason some texts can be deemed more or less “rhythmical' than others). 
The most common are intervals of 2 and 4 unaccented syllables (form 2” and “form 4, in 
Hârandner's terminology), while those of 6 are found less frequently. When two unaccented 
syllables follow a “form 2” (e.g. yevâuevos Bwecos or forpuwv E07roU50070, etc.), it produces an 
accentual rhythm analogous to a double dactyl in quantitative metre and hence has been given that 
name. The “double dactyl' was a particular favourite with Byzantine authors, as is amply in evidence 
in the tables assembled by Hârandner. 

It is also important to draw attention to another central fact of prose rhythm: certain “secondary” 
or “helping” words (most notably articles, conjunctions, negative particles, prepositions and some 
pronouns) are ambiguous in the matter of accent; normally they are regarded, for rhythm purposes, 
as having no accent of their own, but sometimes it happens otherwise. 
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clausulae in each case, is 18 (A), 20 (B) and 21 (C). The general conclusion 
of Hrandner, taking into account his extensive set of data, was that group 
A exhibits the least rhythmical prose of the three, while C shows a 
considerably stronger penchant to conform to the clausula “law than the 
others. He follows up these observations with a discussion of the surprising 
fact that of all the letters in the edition, it is the official set that turns out to 
be the least rhythmical. T'wo possible explanations are offered, and both of 
them are very plausible; namely, that in his chancery role Daphnopates 
placed more emphasis on other components of style, and that an official 
document by its nature will contain administrative terms, formulaic 
expressions and special form of address, the presence of which will give 
rise to clause endings that violare the rhythmical requirements. And as for 
the difference between groups B and C, he makes the reasonable sugges- 
tion that it may have been brought about by a difference of character." ” 

Since Hrandner did not include in his study any of the four letters on 
which we have been concentrating our attention, it seemed like a good idea 
to subject these also to a similar analysis, in order to see if this “descriptive” 
subgroup could throw any interesting or instructive light on the clausula 
issue. Each of the four has been examined according to the standard 
criteria, as exemplified in the work of Hârandner; and in view of its 
centrality to the discussion we print here letter 12 in its entirety, with all 
of the clausulae marked, employing a double bar for strong pauses and a 
single bar for weak pauses. For the most part the marks coincide with the 
punctuation of the printed edition, but going further I have taken smaller 
units into account as well. 


Ka” &ypous E61cov Ti keAevoe! oou, | rroAutpaoe koi &ya0 Storora, | 
Trois &vnMors Kiuuepiois 2cpxew eu8us, | uakpav Tfis 1rohugaois oou yev6- 
pevos pes" || roiro y&p &vovripphros 1r&oxew Err&vorykes | rovs 500: 
Tâv ov SeoTroTikâv &kTiveov uokpo8ev to'rikaow. || "AAA rois ptv &AAois 
2 oudoyh T&v Borpuwv E01rou5a070 | kai Amvoporeiv Eppovriţero | kai 
ăBew ăpero ueueAtrnTo | kai Aovuoc ortv5ew ră ErA via ueuepiuunTo. || 
T6 e &ro9MBouevov Ekeivo yAsikos rroraun5ov 1rpoxe6uevov, | Sieortp- 
Ous TerTiyov Tous Îmvop&ros ipy&ţero. || 'Eyo 3 cos eixov kai r&xous ko 
Noyiouoi, | Erporrâunv aurika 1rps A6yous, | Ekeiva ovyypăpov koi 
BiaokerrrâuEvos | 5oa re vois Gareytvvnoe | oi 76 kowov &Ayos Errerpewe 


"> “Mâgen auch die unterschiedlichen 2+4-Werte in B einer- und C andererseits durch den 


verschiedenen Charakter der Stiicke erklărbar sein: In den Trostbriefen 38-40 mag kunstreiche 
Rhythmisierung eher angestrebt sein als in den lockeren, leicht scherzhaften Briefen 22-30 
(Hărandner, Der Prosarhythmus, 140). 
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| oi 1rioris &xiB&mAos Garmvâykaoev” || & kai roAumpâs 7fi prAoy04 oou 
zorera Baorieia. || 

"AMA &pa kai Tov rporrov Tîis okpecos* || rr Spui roAfi re kai oxiepă, | 
“îvBev ev” rowmrikâs “&yhadv Y5%p', | rhv ori&5a rrnâ&uevos, | Tfis 
ypaetis &rnpxsunv. || 'H 5: îv puaho:s kai kA&5o:s ouvnpephs kai koT&- 
ouos | kai ăia xopieoo& e oi îdurărn. || Yiro yăp pizov ov &ven 
EBepAaonkei, | oux oia r& rod xoi 1r&o1 Sperroueva, | SAW oia 76 Ai 
qaow &va5oyvon Thy yâv Tâ "Hpa Ermiuryvuutve” || aupoa 5£ ves vrrtp 
xepoAfis Gnorrvtouvooi | ri T&v pulcov kiwhoei | rroduueAi Twa îjixov 
&reredovv kai î8orov. || AAA kai pvi8es umepev ErmkAoyy&lovTes 
ko 1repiiirrăuevon | kai ăAAos &AAo 7 utdos GrrooupiTTrev Ko 1Tpoltuevos, 
| roooirov ră 1roikiAn eAc5ia o Errixapi oi novoikov Evorrtoraţov, | os 
pIKpoU ue 1rp6s Vrvov ABtos karoMo?hoavra | K&v rois &veipors 75 râs 
îBovâs &kepeorov tvorrpieofoi | ai uh ăv more BeAew TnMKoUToU 
Beuoros &rrooT?ivoa. || 

"AM poi, 70 utya 8auua rs oikouutvns | kai BaorAteov A kadAovn, | ai 
Ico1s Erri uakpov | ko evexroins 2rri 170 | oi &văooois Bi rrawrâs, | 2rri 
arodh&v tv koi &ăAov ooTrnpia, | psdora 8 (7&v) 75 yvhotov TÂs 
Boviwoews &kponpvts Bioowo&vrev, | GMA kai eis iri Broooosvrov. || 
Ai St peyeiai Scopeai Tiis rrAouToTroioi oou Baoiheias, | âro5oBeioai hpiîv 
Si& Toy ouv5oviou Tucă, | 76 xrepi 1r&vra oou TrpovonTikăv UrrrvisavTo, | 
kai 1rAel6veos euxeofon Urrip Tot Geiou oou kp&rous Suiyyeipav. || 


In presenting the results below I have decided to forgo the depth of 
detail pursued by Hârandner in Der Prosarbyrbmus.'? 1 have chosen 
instead to concentrate on the two most important indicators of Byzantine 
prose rhythm, that is to say, the 2" and “4 forms combined and the 
“double dactyl”, and can report the outcome in a table (Fig. 24.1) giving for 
both categories the percentage share of the total number of clausulae in 
each letter. 

The numbers are indeed informative. For a start it is to be noted that 
within each pair, from the Patmos and Vienna copies respectively, there is 
a considerable variance in concentration of conforming clausulae. That is 
to say, the prose of letter 12 is quite a bit more rhythmical, in terms of 2+4 
forms and “double dactyl”, than letter 14; and the difference is more or less 


"3 Among other refinements he distinguishes the different types of 2 and 4 forms depending on the 
positions of the accents on the two primary words involved in the clausula (i.e. oxytone, paroxytone 
or proparoxytone), and he also calculates percentages for the occurrences for each of the other 
possible non-conforming (0, 1, 3 etc.) or less common intervals (6 and 8). On the latter refinement, 
we can say that letter 12 shows the following “unrhythmical' clausulae: line 1 &yo8: 5tomora (zero 
interval); |. 9 ouyypăpov kai Biaokerrropevos (5); |. 13 &yAadv U5op (0); |. 17 “Hpa Ermpuryvuutvo 
(5); |. 26 &Alov owornpia (3); |. 27 âxponpvts Broowo&vrev (3). There is also one instance of form 
6: |. 15 EmkAayy&tovres xai repiizrr&uevoi. "These seven cases make up the 14 per cent of the 
clausulae that are outside the 2 and 4 forms in the letter. 
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Patmos Vienna 
12 14 36 37 
% 2+4 86 72 77 86 
% “dd! 38 24 22 24 


Fig. 24.1 Table showing the percentage share of the total number of 
clausulae (O John Duffy) 


the same as that between 12 and the equivalent group B (i.e. “private 
letters) in Hrandner's analysis. It is also to be observed that the clausula 
quotient of letter 37 is not only higher that than of 36, but is even slightly 
above the figures for group C. 

T'wo general remarks for present purposes may be made. First, it can be 
stated with full conviction in the case of Daphnopates that the rhythmical 
quality of his letters varies and sometimes even dramatically, as is borne 
out by the figures for letters 1-2 (Hârandner's A group) in contrast to 
letter 12. Second, that fact itself is enough to allay any concern that, on the 
basis of the clausula, the letters in the Vindobonensis could not have been 
composed by Daphnopates. 

Now as to why such variation may occur, one likely reason was 
suggested, as we saw, by Hârandner, who pointed to the different charac- 
ter of the pieces. But what about letters of a similar character, such as the 
four we have been examining in particular? Here other possible explan- 
ations come to mind. For instance, in the case of letter 12, one factor in 
favour of more pronounced rhythm could be the length of the letter. It 
may be supposed that it would be easier to sustain compliance with the 
clausula regulations over the course of a single-page document (letter 12) 
than over one three times that length (letter 14) or four times longer (letter 
36).'* Then again, the difference may be occasioned by the subject-matter 
of even a descriptive piece. Perhaps the account of an actual storm in 
highly dramatic language (letter 36) posed more challenges than an idyllic 
description of peaceful pursuits in unthreatening conditions (letter 37)?" 
Finally, it can hardly be ruled out that the intended recipient of a letter 


"1 “This is not a point that can be pushed far, but it is perhaps worth making all the same. 
"5 In response to this idea an anonymous reader raises the interesting possibility of “deliberate 
disruption of the clausula for dramatic effect in the account of the storm”. 
This also gives me the opportunity to thank both anonymous readers for a number of helpful 
comments and suggestions. 
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might have an important bearing on its literary qualities, influencing the 
whole gamut of stylistic touches down to the level of rhythmical density. 

In summary, we can state that the closer inspection of four of the letters 
edited by Darrouzes and Westerink, two from those firmly identified as 
belonging to Daphnopates and two whose pedigree is less secure, has 
revealed some shared features in manner and style of writing that may 
have value for helping the case in support of common authorship. In 
addition to the observation that letters 12, 14, 36 and 37 show a general 
affinity as “descriptive pieces, as put on record by Darrouzes and Wester- 
ink, we have picked out and emphasised still other potentially corrobora- 
tive features, namely, the similarity of the symbolic “twist in 14 and 37, 
the comparable mode of employing Classical allusions in all four, and the 
entirely compatible results in the matter of prose rhythm. None of these 
elements on its own is worth much as supporting evidence, nor can one 
claim that the cumulative effect brings with it any measure of certainty. At 
the same time it can be reasonably asserted that those elements, combined 
with the fact that one clearly genuine letter (12) appears in both manu- 
scripts, enhance the likelihood that letters 36 and 37 (and therefore 38—40 
as well) owe their origin to Theodore Daphnopates. 


Further Reading 


The main source is: ]. Darrouzes and IL. G. Westerink, eds., 7Peodore 
Daphnopatts. Correspondance (Paris, 1978). Background can be found in: 
W. Hârandner, Der Prosarhythmus în der rhetorischen Literatur der 
Byzantiner (Vienna, 1981) and A. P. Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine 
Literature, 850-—1000, ed. C. Angelidi (Athens, 2006). 


CHAPTER 2$ 


Authorship Revisited: Language and Wletre în the 
Ptochoprodromika 


Marjolijne C. Janssen and Marc D. Lauxtermann' 


It is noticeable that the poet [of the Prochoprodromika] seems in 
control of the linguistic medium he is using, at one moment produ- 
cing lines which are purer reflections of contemporary Greek than 
many of the poems which were to follow, at the next, and particularly 
when addressing a powerful, usually imperial, patron, he raises the 
language level to a respectful formality ... These poems seem to us 
the work of a court poet, who is writing to exploit the vernacular 
tastes of the Comnenian aristocracy ... The poet may well have been 
expert in the writing of learned fifteen-syllables for ceremonial pur- 
poses; here he added personal themes and vernacular Greek, imitat- 
ing contemporary oral tradition from the outside without being 
seriously touched by any of its formal constraints. 


Thus wrote the Jeffreys in a fundamental study of Byzantine popular 
poetry and its oral background.” Reading in Byzantium is reading aloud, 
either in private or in public; it is by definition performative, as Elizabeth 
and Michael Jeffreys have argued with force and clarity in various papers 
dedicated to the presence of oral and formulaic elements in vernacular 
poetry written in the later Middle Ages, particularly in the Chronicle of 
Morea and the War of 1roy.* In the above quotation they rightly emphasise 


This chapter is divided into three parts: MDL wrote the introduction and the section on metre, and 
MC] the section on language. We revised the text together and the end result is very much a joint 
effort. Please note that the abbreviations E and HP before verse numbers refer to the editions of 
Eideneier and Hesseling-Pernot: H. Eideneier, ed., Prochoprodromos: Einfiihrung, kritische Ausgabe, 
deutsche Ubersetzung, Glossa (Cologne, 1991); D. C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, eds., Potmes 
Prodromiques en grec vulgaire (Amsterdam, 1910). The abbreviations G, H, S and other capital 
letters placed after verse numbers refer to the various manuscripts. We are indebted to the Grammar 
of Medieval Greek project at Cambridge for allowing us to make use of their extensive database and 
other materials. We are grateful to the two anonymous peer reviewers for their useful comments. 
E. M. Jefreys and M. ]. Jeffreys, “The Oral Background of Byzantine Popular Poetry, Ora/ 
Tradition, 1 (1986), 517 (repr. in G. Nagy, ed., Greek Literature în the Byzantine Period (New 
York, NY, 2001), 147). 

See E. M. Jeftreys and M. ]. Jeffreys, Popu/ar Literature in Late Byzantium (London, 1983); M. ]. 
Jeftreys, “Proposals for the Debate on the Question of Oral Influence in Early Modern Greek Poetry” 
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that the Prochoprodromika allude to the oral tradition, but are not part ofit. 
This is the view of Margaret Alexiou as well, who in a seminal paper in 
1986, provided ample evidence that the Prochoprodromika are cleverly 
constructed and subtle masterpieces of rhetoric which play with the Literary 
conventions of various genres, including those of popular ballads.* The 
latest editor of the Prochoprodromika, Hans Fideneier, may not believe in 
oral composition, but he leaves much room for oral transmission,” despite 
the fact that, had these poems entered the oral tradition, one surely would 
expect traces of them to surface in the popular songs of Greece.” 

In the case of the Prochoprodromika, residues of the oral tradition, if any, 
are not directly related to orality as such, but are rather the result of the 
performative nature of the genre of begging poetry to which the texts 
belong. It is clear that these poems are intended for performance and lose 
much of their force and effectiveness on paper. The poet (or poets?) of the 
Ptochoprodromika presents himself (present themselves?) in the guise of 
different characters who narrate in the first person about their petty 
problems and their little adventures, posing as a henpecked husband, a 
hungry paterfamilias, a poor grammarian, and a lowly and abused monk. 
This impersonation (e//opoeia) needs an audience to be successful: this 
multitude of voices begs to be heard.” It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that these poems were performed and staged by their poet (poets) who read 
them aloud with varied modulations of the voice, gesticulations 
and appropriate facial expressions. The poems of “Poor Prodromos' are 
briliant satires in which the lives of ordinary citizens in a big city are 


in N. M. Panayotakis, ed., Apx&s 7ns veoedAnmuris Aoyorexvias (Venice, 1993), vol. 1, 25 1-66. See 
also R. Beaton, The Melieval Greek Romance, second edition (London, 1996), 177-80 and 223. 
M. Alexiou, “The Poverty of Ecriture and the Craft of Writing: Towards a Reappraisal of the 
Prodromic Poems, BMGS, 10 (1986), 21-5 and 32—3. 

Eideneier, ed., Prochoprodromos, 23—8, 38—9 and 41-68; modern Greek translation: H. Eideneier, 
ed., Tfreoxorrps5pouos: upiriar) en5oon (lrakleio, 2012). Eideneier has written extensively on 
Ptochoprodromos, both before and after the critical edition; for a recent summary of his views, 
see H. Eideneier, “Tou Ptochoprodromou' in M. Hinterberger and E. Schifter, eds., Byzanzinische 
Sprachkunst: Studien zur byzantinischen Literatur gewidmet Wolfram Hărandner zum 65. Geburistag 
(Berlin, 2007), 56-76; and H. Eideneier, “Nea (Kan 1rador&) pia ro (Ireoxo)rrpoBpopik6 (nrnucee in 
]. Alonso Aldama and O. Omatos Săenz, eds., C/tura neogriega, tradiciân y modernidad (Bilbao, 
2007), 135—41. 

As righily pointed out by S. Alexiou, “H &5oom ou IFrexorrpo5p6uou ar Tov Hans Eideneier' in 
S. Alexiou, ed., Anuc5n Butovrwă (Athens, 1997), 116 (originally published in EAAnvuă, 42 
(1991-2), 220-6). 

See R. Beaton, Tlroxorpo5popikă [”: n nomoiia rou &raxrou povaxov” in A. Kechagia-Lypourli 
and T. Petridis, eds., Mun Zrauărn Kapardă: epeunrină 1rpoBArjuara veoedAnvurjs piAo?oyias 
noa yAwooohoyias (Thessalonike, 1990), ro1-—7 (repr. in R. Beaton, From Byzantium to Modern 
Greece: Medieval Texts and Their Reception (Aldershot, 2008), no. X). 
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described — the way they act, the way they move, the way they talk.“ The 
poet uses the vernacular as a vehicle of social criticism and colourful 
realism. He also creates a slapstick effect because of the contrast between 
the lowly characters he impersonates and the dignified figure of the court 
poet who declaims these poems before the emperor and his entourage. 

In his edition, Eideneier has omitted the poem discovered by Maiuri,” 
even though the poem, like the other four Prochoprodromika, is attributed 
to Theodore Prodromos, falls into the category of begging poetry and 
makes use of the vernacular. In his introduction he justifies this decision by 
dismissing Maiuri's idea that the Prochoprodromika are a form of Byzantine 
mime theatre, and by denying any connection with Prodromos” historical 
poem LXXI (an open letter to Theodore Styppeiotes), as has been suggested 
by Maiuri and Hârandner. '” But questions such as “are the Prochoprodro- 
mika mime texts? or “does the “Maiuri” poem deal with the same subject 
as poem LXXI? are, of course, a matter of interpretation. And interpret- 
ative quibbles do not, by any means, justify the decision to exclude a 
clearly Ptochoprodromic text from the corpus. We will refer to the 
“Maiuri” poem as poem no. V. It should be noted that the only manuscript 
to preserve this text (Vat. gr. 1823) offers the beginning, not the whole, of 
another Ptochoprodromic poem. 

Before entering into the vexed question of the authorship of these 
poems, let us ask ourselves what the name “Ptochoprodromos' actually 
means. Of course, the literal interpretation of this name is “Poor Prodro- 
mos”, and it obviously refers to the kind of begging poetry in which 
Ptochoprodromos excels. But there is more to it. The so-called Chronicle 
of the Logothete recounts how one day Michael III, mighty proud of his 
new stables, exclaimed that the world would remember him for building 


3 For an excellent Literary analysis of these poems, see Alexiou, “Poverty of Ecriture, 6-25; see also, 
M. Alexiou, “Ploys of Performance: Games and Play in the Ptochoprodromic Poems, DOP, 53 
(1999), 91-109, and M. Alexiou, Afier Antiquity: Greek Language, Myth, and Metaphor (London, 
2002), 127-48. See also L. Garland, “The Rhetoric of Gluttony and Hunger in T'welfth-century 
Byzantium! in W. Mayer and S. Trzcionka, eds., Feasz, Fast or Famine: Food and Drinks in 
Byzantium (Brisbane, 2005), 43—55, esp. 51-5; and M. C. Janssen and M. D. Lauxtermann, “To 
1rapârrovo rou Saox&ou: o ITreoxorrpâ5poutos oi m Bulovrivh ypauuoTixti 1rap&5 in |. Garcia 
Găâlvez and O. Omatos Săenz, eds., 7o/miros Skapaneas. Homenaje al Profesor K. A. Dimadis 
(Vitoria-Gasteiz, 2012), 25-41. 

A. Maiuri, “Una nuova poesia di Teodoro Prodromo in greco volgare”, BZ, 23 (1920), 397-407. 
Mime: A. Maiuri, “Un poeta mimografo bizantino”, Azene e Roma, 13 (910), 17-26. Poem LXXI: 
Maiuri, “Una nuova poesia”, 400-1; W. Hărandner, ed., Zheodoros Prodromos. Historische Gedichte 
(Vienna, 1974), 65-6. Eideneier's justification: Prochoprodromos, 34—7. See Hârandner's reply: 
W. Hârandner, “Autor oder Genus? Diskussionsbeitrăge zur “Prodromischen Frage” aus gegebenem 
Anlaf$”, BS/, 54 (1993), 320—2. 
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such a marvel of infrastructure — upon which a certain Peter the “Poor 
Magistros' (Irwoxou&yioTpos) reacted as follows: “Justinian once built the 
Great Church and adorned it with gold and silver and precious stones, and 
now his memory has faded. And you think, Emperor, that you will be 
remembered for this pile of muck (korrpoto1ov), the place where you 
keep your horses?' Of course, when he heard this jocular remark, the 
emperor flew into a rage, started to hit him hard and had him thrown 
out. 1 As it is out of the question that a magiszros, one of the highest 
titularies in ninth-century Byzantium, would be poor, Peter's nickname is 
a contradiction in itself, and, as such, arouses instinctive laughter. In his 
discussion of the passage in the OZyssey in which Odysseus returns to 
his own palace disguised as a beggar, Eustathios of Thessalonike calls this 
beggar Ilroxooduoota, Poor Odysseus!.'* Here, too, the prefix “procho-” 
attached to the name does not indicate poverty, but something else. In 
letter 156, addressed to the abbot of the Kaisariane monastery, Michael 
Choniates writes from the island of Keos on behalf of another abbot, 
whom he refers to as TIrooxonyoupevos: this “Poor Abbot had not been 
given his share of the revenues from beekeeping, and had filed an official 
complaint. * The 7a/e of Ptocholeon (Nrooxohtov) recounts how a rich 
man suddenly loses all his possessions and tells his children to sell him on 
the slave market; the king, having heard that a very wise man îs for sale, 
decides to purchase him and test his knowledge — and wouldn't you know 
it, every time Poor Leo' is put to the test he comes up with a clever 
solution; in the end, when “Poor Leo” has become a nuisance because he 
knows too much, the king is forced to set him free and pay him off with a 
large amount of money. '* 

So, what do these four “poor” persons have in common? First of all, apart 
from Ptocholeon, none of these allegedly “poor” people are actually poor; 
Peter the magiszros is not, Odysseus is not, the abbot on Keos is not. And 
even Ptocholeon is not really one of the poor: he is a rich man who has lost 


II 


I. Bekker, ed., TPeophanes Continuatus, Ioannes Cameniata, Symeon Magister, Georgius Monachus 
(Bonn, 1838), 666-7 (Ps. Symeon), and 825-6 (George the Monk); I. Bekker, ed., Leonis 
Gramimatici. Chronographia (Bonn, 1842), 239—40. In the last two sources Peter is nicknamed 
TIroxou&yiorpos, in the first one Tlrcoxou&yxns; the former nickname is the correct one: see 
S. Lampros, Tlroxou&piorpos, 8 Ilroxouăxns, NE, 1 (1904), 237-8. 

G. Stallbaum, ed., Fustarhii Archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 
(Leipzig, 1825—6, repr. Hildesheim, 1970), vol. n, 151.32. 

F. Kolovou, ed., Michaelis Choniatae epistulae (Berlin, 2001), 251.9 (no. 156). 

The name “Ptocholeon' can be found in one version only; the other versions do not provide a name. 
See G. Kechagioglou, ed., Kprria 25oon ris loropias IIrexoHzovros (Thessalonike, 1978), 
133—5, who suggests that the name might derive from the (as far as we know, unattested) 
adjective 1rrooxoAtos. 
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his wealth. Second, the prefix “pzocho- ” (“poor”) seems to serve as a generic 
marker and to indicate that something funny is being said: Peter the 
magistros is cracking, jokes, Odysseus is pretending to be a beggar, Ptocho- 
leon is making a fool of the king.'* And third, the Poor Abbor, Poor 
Odysseus”, and Ptocholeon (and even the “Poor Magistros who is about to 
lose everything because of his insolence) find themselves in an inferior 
situation: the abbot is begging to get what is rightfully his, Odysseus gains 
access to his own palace in the disguise of a beggar and Ptocholeon has to 
sell himself as an ordinary slave. In all these instances, the prefix “procho-” 
points to a (temporary) reversal of fortune and indicates to the reader/ 
listener that the story unfolds in a topsy-turvy world where nothing is what 
it seems. In short, this is Byzantium's answer to the Bakhtinian concept of 
the carnivalesque. 

The name “Ptochoprodromos”, then, does not necessarily mean that 
Prodromos is poor, but simply indicates that the poems that go under his 
name are hilarious because the reader/listener would not expect such a 
person to be begging for financial support and to do it in the way that 
he does. 

Furthermore, just as the scrufty persons called Ptocholeon, Ptochoodys- 
seus, Ptochomagistros or Ptochoigoumenos do not stand for an entire 
category of people nor are typical of an entire literary genre, but present 
individual characters, so, too, does “Ptochoprodromos' not stand for the 
average begging poet. He is not a type but an individual. As Wolfram 
Hârandner has convincingly shown, whenever the Byzantines refer to 
Ptochoprodromos, they mean the well-known author of the twelfth 
century, Theodore Prodromos.'* The oldest attestations of the name 
“Ptochoprodromos date from the early fourteenth century, but Hrandner 
righily surmised that the nickname must be much older than that. One 
could argue that the “Ptochoodysseus” of Eustathios of Thessalonike and 
the “Ptochoigoumenos' of Michael Choniates indicate that the prefix 


"5 Likewise, Michael Choniates is trying to make light of a serious situation by calling the abbot a 
“ptochoigoumenos'. When he wrote this letter, Michael Choniates was living, in exile and was no 
longer in a position to impose his will on the abbot of the Kaisariane monastery in Athens, the city 
of which he used to be the archbishop. So, instead of asserting his episcopal authority, he resorted to 
humour. 

See Hârandner, “Autor oder Genus? In MSS SAC (one of the manuscript branches), poem 1v is 
ascribed to a certain “Hilarion Ptochoprodromos', but as scholars have pointed out, including 
Hărandner, “Autor oder Genus?, 319, and P. Vasileiou, Ta ro rpiro “TIrooxoTrpo3pouik5” 1roinua 
(pukp6 onueioua pia 7nv &pon ev6s uedo5oHoyikou A&ous), EAAnumă, 53 (2003), 171-9, this 
ascription is based on a misinterpretation of Eideneier, ed., Prochoprodromos, 167 (1v.506) 
(= Hesseling and Pernot, eds., Poemnes Prodromiques, 66 (u1.387)). 
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ptocho- enjoyed particular notoriety in the later twelfth century, and one might 
even see a possible connection to the nickname “Ptochoprodromos' here. 
The question, then, is not whether the Prochoprodromika are attributed to 
Theodore Prodromos in the manuscript tradition — they are, beyond a 
reasonable doubt — but whether this ascription is correct for all five, for 
some or for none of the poems that go under his name. As Margaret Alexiou 
has rightly argued, numismatic evidence in poems 111 and 1v points to a date 
between c. 1160 and 1200, and the historical references in the proem to 
poem 111 strongly suggest a date around 1175. As Theodore Prodromos 
died in 1156 or shortly afterwards,'* he clearly cannot be the poet of poems 
III and 1v — unless we resort to 44 oc arguments; for instance, that the 
traditional date of death is incorrect, ? or that anything that does not agree 
with Theodore Prodromos' biography is a later interpolation. ” We see no 
reason to challenge the biographical dates of Prodromos life, as established 
by Papadimitriou and Hârandner,”! nor to obelise passages in the Procho- 
prodromika simply because they cannot have been written by the historical 
Theodore Prodromos. There are no chronological reasons, however, to 
reject the attribution of poems 1, 11 and v (the “Maiuri” poem) to Theodore 
Prodromos: poem 1 dates from the reign of John II Komnenos, poem v can 


"7 Alexiou, “Poverty of Ecriture”, 25—8. 

"8 Apart from the fact that none of the texts that can be safely attributed to Theodore Prodromos date 
from after c. 1155-6, this date of death is based on a poem written by Manganeios Prodromos in 
c. 1156-8, in which he says that Prodromos is reminding him from beyond the grave (in nocturnal 
visions?) that he should retire to a monastery before it is too late and he dies without having 
repented. Manganeios refers to Prodromos as his “dear friend” and his “fellow poet. For the text of 
the poem, see S$. Papadimitriou, “9ro&opou Toi Ilroxorpo5puou T& Moyy&vea. Peonopa 
Ilpompoma Manranckue cruxorBopenua”, Letpis, 7 (1899), 10-11 (11.27-50); and 
S. Bernardinello, ed., ZPeodori Prodromi de Manganis (Padua, 1972), 71 (x.27-50). 

Thus A. Kazhdan and S. Franklin, Srufes on Byzantine Literature în the Eleventh and Twelfih 
Centuries (Berkeley, CA, 1985), 87-93 (“Manganeios is in fact Theodore Prodromos and he refers 
to his father in the poem discussed in the previous footnote); R. Beaton, “The Rhetoric of Poverty: 
the Lives and Opinions of Theodore Prodromos', BMGS, 11 (1987), 12-25 (Manganeios' is in fact 
Theodore Prodromos and he refers to John the Baptist (the Forerunner) in the poem discussed in 
the previous footnote); Alexiou, “Ploys of Performance, 105-6 (“Manganeios is in fact Theodore 
Prodromos and he refers to himself in the poem discussed in the previous footnote. So he is not 
dead after all!); Manganeios and Theodore Prodromos served different masters, retired to different 
philanthropic institutions and lived different lives, and yet we are supposed to believe that they are 
actually one and the same person. 

Thus Alexiou, “H &5oon ou Tlrwoxorpo&pouov”, 118. 

S. Papadimitriou, “Oi Tlps&popor, VizVrem, 5 (1898), 91-130; S. Papadimitriou, “O Tlp6&pouos 
roi Mapkiovoi e5ios xi. 22, VizVrem, 10 (1903), 102-63, and S. Papadimitriou, Hoarnn II, 
mumpononum Kueâckuii u De0op Ilpoopom (Odessa, 1902); Hărandner, 7Peodoros Prodromos, 
21-35. See also P. Magdalino, Ze Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), 
440-1 and 494; and M. D. ]. Op de Coul, “Theodore Prodrome, lettres et discours: edition, 
traduction, commentaire', unpublished PhD thesis, Universite Paris rv-Sorbonne (2007), vol. 1, 
7-9. 
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be dated to the early years of Manuel I's reign, and poem 11 is addressed to a 
certain sebastokrator, who might, or might not, be Andronikos Komnenos, 
the husband of the nowadays (thanks to the Jeffreys)”* more famous 
Sebastokratorissa Firene. But it cannot be excluded that the attribution of 
these three poems to Theodore Prodromos is as erroneous as that of poems 
II andv. 

In order to reach a proper assessment of the problems involved, what is 
needed above all is good old-fashioned philology. In his review of the 
critical edition of the Prochoprodromika by Eideneier (1991), Martin 
Hinterberger rightly deplores the lack of information on language and 
metre: “A discussion of their language would have been highly desirable .. . 
Investigations into morphology and syntax that take into account the 
different versions/manuscripts, could shed light on the origins of vernacu- 
lar literature and its language. Closely related to the linguistic form is the 
metre, which is the usual decapentasyllable, but which nonetheless should 
have been treated.”"* The earlier edition by Hesseling and Pernot (1910) ” 
is not much better in this respect; there, too, we find hardly any infor- 
mation on these matters. În fact, it is the eizio princeps of poems 11 and 1v 
by Korais in his Azafkra (1828)”* that is by far the most informative of the 
existing editions. Whereas scholarship is usually seen as the accumulation 
of knowledge, in the case of the Prochoprodromika we see the opposite 
phenomenon; as time progresses, scholars seem less and less inclined to 
delve into the basics of grammar and metre. ” 


** M.]. Jeffreys and E. M. Jeffreys, “Who Was Eirene the Sevastokratorissa?, Byzantion, 64 (1994); 
40-68; E. M. Jeffreys and M. ]. Jeftreys, eds., Iacob; Monachi, Epistulae (Turnhout, 2009), 
XXIV—XXIX. 

Ar 1v.605 Eideneier changes &itBn rov Okr&piov/Nexrăprov, StBn ov KavixAnv into BitBn Tov 
AkTă&piov (= Akrou&prov with synizesis), SitBn Tov KodAikAmv, and in the introduction to his 
edition (Eideneier, Prochoprodromos, 38-9) he identifies these two doctors with Nicholas Kallikles 
(late eleventh to mid-twelfh century) and John Zacharias Aktouarios (c. 1275—after 1328). Even if 
this emendation is correct, there is no reason to assume that Ptochoprodromos refers to John 
Zacharias rather than any other court physician: for instance, Kallikles' colleague at the court of 
Alexios I, Michael Pantechnes, who was an /Frozarios (see PBW, “Michael 13ș”). 

M. Hinterberger, “Review of H. Eideneier, Prochoprodromos, JOB, 43 (1993), at 452. 

Hesseling and Pernot, eds., Poomes Prodromiques. 

A. Korais, Araura, îyow rravro5arrâv is Tv &pxaiav nai Tr vtav EAAnurv yAwooav 
aurooxeBicov omueicboeov, nai Tivăv &Aov Urrouvnuărav, ayrooxt5ios ouvayoy1) (Paris, 1828), 
vol. 1, 1—339. See N. Giakovaki, “Ta TPreoxorrpo&poumă rou Kopan: ueocncovikts avalnTnoeis in 
Muriun Adun Ayye?ou: Ta &pova oxruara ou 1rapei8dvros (Thessalonike, 2004), 361-76. 
The post-Eideneier period saw a number of publications on  lexicological problems: 
N. Oikonomides, “Marfoukivn - Marfouk&ros in Ptochoprodromos in C. N. Constantinides 
et al., eds., PihzAAnv: Studies în Honour of R. Browning (Venice, 1996), 315—19; C. Diamanti, “O 
aoxoGup&pios', ZUuuemra, 12 (1998), 57-62; A. |. Thavoris, “To 1rpoBpopik6: ... . Kat oo eotvav 
€xer in G. Papantonakis, ed., Av?n piAias: Tiunrun6 apitpooua orov nanynrr) Keovoravrivo Mnvă 
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As the manuscripts offer divergent readings and add or omit individual 
verses or even whole passages,”* it is obvious that language and metre can 
be studied only at the level of manuscripts (as Hinterberger rightly pointed 
out). But as we hope to show below, each of the five Prochoprodromika, 
irrespective of the manuscripts that transmit them, sometimes do show 
peculiarities of their own. As it would be impossible to look at all the 
variant readings in detail, we have restricted ourselves to the oldest manu- 
scripts that contain the poems: G (Par. gr. 396, s. XIv: poems I-111), 
H (Hieros. Sab. 415, s. xIv: poems 11 and 1v), S (Par. Suppl. gr. 1034, 
a. 1364: poems 111-1v), and Va (Vat. gr. 1823, s. Xv: poem v). ” In 
addition to Eideneier's edition, we also consulted previous editions, in 
particular those of Hesseling-Pernot and Legrand.” However, not to make 
things more complicated than they already are, in the following account 
verse numbers of poems 1-1v refer to Eideneier's edition; for poem v we 
used the only existing edition, that of Maiuri. 


There are very few studies of the language of the Prochoprodromika.”" 
Arguably the best one is by Geoffrey Horrocks, who offers an insighiful 


(Athens, 2005), 355-68; H. Eideneier, “O ookiwă&s kai oi uorooukes ov” in Papantonakis, ed., 
Avn pihias, 349-53; H. Eideneier, “Ein Zeugnis fir Wagenrennen in Konstantinopel im 12. 
Jahrhundere, Nikephoros: Zeitschrift fir Sport und Kultur im Altertum, 18 (2005), 185—90. 
S.  Alexiou suggested some  textual emendations in S. Alexiou  Aioploorik& orov 
TIrcoxorrpo3pouo' in C. Maltezou, T. Detorakes and C. Charalambakes, eds., PoScowă: rmurj orov 
M.I. Mavovoana (Rethymno, 1994), vol. 1, 1-5 (repr. in S. Alexiou, ed., Anuc6n Bufavrivă, 
165—71). Arguably the most fundamental contribution of the 199os and 2000s is D. R. Reinsch, 
“Zu den Prooimia von (Ptocho-)Prodromos un und 1v, JOB, 51 (2001), 215—23. P. A. Agapitos, 
“Grammar, Genre and Patronage in the Twelfth Century: a Scientific Paradigm and its 
Implications', JOB, 64 (2014), 14—22, sees a connection with schedography: we do not. 
Hesseling and Pernot, however, exaggerate when they write on pp. 14-17 of Hesseling and Pernot, 
eds., Poâmes Prodromiqgues and elsewhere, that the manuscripts offer a totally corrupted and 
interpolated text: this is simply not true. The same goes for P. Speck, “Interpolations et non- 
sens indiscutables”: the first poem of the Ptochoprodromika in S. A. Takâcs, ed., Understanding 
Byzantium: Studies în Byzantine EHistorical Sources (Aldershot, 2003), 84—103. 

Occasionally we refer to the other manuscripts as well: C (Par. Coisl. 382, s. xv), A (Athen. Benaki 
48, s. XVI), V (Var. gr. 579, s. XIv—Xv), P (Par. gr. 1310, s. Xv), K (Const. Serail 35, a. 1461), 
M (Monac. gr. 525, s. XIV). 

E. Legrand, ed., Bibliorheque grecque vulgaire (Paris, 1880-1902), vol. 1, 38—124. 

See G. Chatzidakis, Tlepi r&v Tlpo&p6uwov Qeowpou kai lAapicvos, VizVrem, 4 (1897), 100—27, 
esp. 117-27 (repr. in G. Chatzidakis, Meoarcovmă nai Nea “EAAnvw& [Athens, 1905-7], vol. 1, 
361-95, esp. 381-95).]. M. Egea, 'EI griego de los poemas Prodrâmicos, Veleia, 1 (1984), 177-91; 
]. M. Egea, “La lengua de la ciudad en el s. xar', Eryrbeiz, 8 (1987), 241-62; ]. M. Egea, “EI griego de 
los poemas Prodrâmicos (11), Ve/eia, 5 (1988), 257-74- 
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analysis of various syntactical and morphological features in 111.56-88." 
He points out that the Prochoprodromika contain both conservative and 
innovative linguistic elements, and rightly stresses that this mixed language 
should not be regarded as a Kzns&prache, but rather as “a wickedly 
contrived mixture used for satirical purposes, which, to a certain degree, 
reflects the spoken idiom of the upper classes in twelfth-century 
Constantinople. 

In studying the language of the Prochoprodromika, one needs to distin- 
guish between linguistic features that are shared by all or at least most 
manuscripts, and linguistic features that can be found in only one or two 
manuscripts or a particular manuscript branch. The former are likely to go 
back to the archetype of the manuscript tradition, the latter are probably 
later accretions and, therefore, not necessarily representative of twelfrh- 
century vernacular. See, for instance, prothetic e- in MSS SAC: Aourpâv 
oubtv eBerreis in 1v.91 (where the other MSS offer other readings), MS 
K: xouu&ria ePdrro în IV.114 (where the other MSS have rouuâ&rw 
BAzrro) and MS Va, the only manuscript to preserve poem V: 1rÂnv av 
auT6s eAnouovh in V.ro and our eyvopileis in V.41. As prothetic £-— is 
found nowhere else, it is most probably not an original feature of the 
Ptochoprodromika. 

On the other hand, sometimes a reading of a single manuscript can 
actually preserve genuine carlier features, as appears to be the case with the 
following rather unusual word order: ooAokpaviortpoAov Tr&vTos va UE 
oveiln, / ev Tov ouk £eimw ue To Tooyy&pnv To TroiGiv Gou 
(anr.111-12SAC) (surely hell forever accuse me of being a fool if I don't 
tell him: let your son become a cobbler). As is suficiently known from 
recent studies on weak pronoun placement in late medieval Greek," as a 
rule, the pronoun is found in post-verbal position when the verb is directly 
preceded by ou. However, when ou + verb is preceded by av, the pronoun 
is typically placed before the verb and after ou; compare the reading of MS 





3 G. C. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and its Speakers, second edition (New York, NY, 
2010), 337-42. 

33 See P. Mackridge, An Editorial Problem in Medieval Greek Texts: the Position of the Object CLlitic 
Pronoun in the Escorial Digenes Akrites' in N. M. Panayiotakis, ed., Apxes 7ns veoe4Anvrs 
Hoyorexvias (Venice, 1993), vol. 1, 329, and P. Mackridge, “The Position of the Weak Object 
Pronoun in Medieval and Modern Greek”, Azbrk u peveeaa Ceamennocmb, 3 (2000), 139. See 
also P. Pappas, “Unus Testis, Nullus Testis? The Significance of a Single Token in a Problem of 
Later Medieval Greek Syntax', Ohio State University Working Papers în Linguistics, 54 (2000); 
171-6, reprinted (with minor changes) in P. Pappas, Variation and Morphosyntactic Change în 
Greek: from Clitics to Afjixes (New York, NY, 2004), 44-50. On the development from Ancient to 
Medieval Greek, see G. C. Horrocks, “Clitics in Greek: a Diachronic Review in M. Roussou and 
S. Panteli, eds., Greek Ouside Greece (Athens, 1990), vol. n, 35—52, and Horrocks, Greek, 208—12. 
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G: e&v ou Tov eirro. But there are some exceptions to this rule in early 
vernacular texts, where we see that the pronoun is placed before ou + 
verb.** This rare word order is not restricted to environments in which ou 
is preceded by av: it can also be triggered by a preceding, interrogative,"” a 
relative pronoun (70, 7a),'“ or a subordinating conjunction (Soci). All 
examples come from early texts, such as Michael Glykas, Ptochoprodro- 
mos, the Grottaferrata version of Digenes Akrites, a twelfth- or thirteenth- 
century collection of proverbs, and Livistros and Rodamne,“ whereas this 
particular word order is not encountered in fourteenth-century works, 
such as the Chronicle of Morea, the War of 7roy or Kallimachos, to name 
just a few. This word order therefore probably reflects an earlier transi- 
tional phase, in which the placement of clitic pronouns, especially in 
combination with certain triggers causing them to move, was still in a 
state of flux. As it would be unlikely that later scribes would add such an 
obsolete feature to the text, this word order is very likely to be genuinely 
wwelfth-century. 


54 1v.514H: ov To ou e1r&pn, e6&pes Tov [if he doesn't take [his meagre meal], let him be); E. T. 
Tsolakes, ed., Myană [ună orixoi oUs 2ypanpe na8” 5v nareoxe6n naipov (Thessalonike, 1959), 
10.229: yopyâv av ce ouk exB&houow, eet va eGewuxhons (if they don't get you out [of the bath 
house] quickly, you might die on the spot); this example is discussed by Pappas, Variation, 48-9. 
E. M. Jeftreys, ed., Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 1998), 8 
(G 1.112): av my 0UX UTrooTpEpeouev, Kai o! răvres va opoyeuev (if we do not recover her, we 
shall all be slaughtered). 

In 11.26.9—11H: au ov 9tAouv rpooyew oi Bexorpeis Tous BwoBexa uoBiOUs ... TI TOUS OU VărrTo 
(but if thirteen have to live on twelve modii [of wheat] ... why don' 1 just bury them?). 

See K. Krumbacher, ed., Mizzelgriechische Sprichwărter (Munich, 1893, repr. Hildesheim, 1969): 
F 60 uthos To 0€ OU 1TpokOTrTEI, KOwE Kon piwe ro (ifa limb is of no use to you, cutit offand throw 
it away); | 60 ptAos ro o£ ou 1rpookoM&roi, kowe kai pipe ro (if a limb will not attach to [your 
body], cut it ofFfand throw it away); 1 85 erroinoss, yuvh, To oe eirrov; yuvn Atyer aAN86S, Kai To ne 
ouk etires (did you do, woman, what 1 told you to do? the wife answers: indeed, and also what you 
didn't tell me to do). A similar case of the headless relative pronoun pulling the pronoun forward, 
even though after ou5tv the “normal! word order is for the pronoun immediately to precede the 
verb, in Tsolakes, ed., Moară Tiun& orixor, 13.293—4: £5£ Ko Ti XoAOHOVE Ko TI Popec 
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oTpryyilo,/kou Atyoo ra ouk evBExovTou ko ra ue ov6tv apustouv; (oh, but why do I get upset 
and why do I moan, and say things that I shouldn' and that are inappropriate?). 

T. Lendari, ed., Livistros and Rodamne: The Vatican Version: Critical Edition with Introduction, 
Commentary and Index-Glossary (Athens, 2007), 154.398—400: Tnv kaToBiknv Tnv TOMA Tv Exo 
au Tmy Tr&ox6,/7nv vroutvo Bo Epoorov, Tnv exarebikăoTnv,/Sari rov ouk eyvopila Ko OUBEV 
Tov epoBovunv (this terrible suffering that I endure for love, to which I have been condemned 
because I didn't know [love] and wasn't afraid of it). 

The fact that it is found in Livistros may be a small argument in favour of a rather early dating. P. A. 
Agapitos, ed., Aprjymo1s AMBiorpou nai Po5âpvns. Kprriur) 2n5oon Tîis Siaoneufis a (Athens, 2006), 
48-67, dates the composition of the work to the middle of the thirteenth century, whereas Lendari, 
Livistros and Rodamne, 65-71, tentatively proposes a late thirteenth- to early fourteenth-century 
dating. 
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Neither time nor space permits us here to make a full study of the 
language of the Prochoprodromika, however desirable such a venture would 
be. We have therefore decided to limit ourselves to a case study of 
conditional sentences.*” This choice is to a certain degree an arbitrary 
one; any phenomenon with a pragmatic dimension that leaves room for an 
author's personal preference of usage would have been suitable to our aim. 
The following description is loosely based on the framework used by Gerry 
Wakker for her excellent study on conditionals in ancient Greek;*” loosely 
because our aim is not to construct a theoretical framework for conditional 
sentences in twelfth-century vernacular Greek, but to describe their usage 
and pinpoint differences and similarities in five specific texts; loosely also 
because her framework is at times too fine-grained for the material offered 
in the Prochoprodromika. Also, medieval Greek difters considerably from 
ancient Greek: the conjunction e: had been replaced by e&v/av long before 
the medieval period,*" and the monolectic future, no longer a feature of 
the spoken language, is largely interchangeable with — and often replaced 
by — the aorist subjunctive.*” Likewise, there is no real distinction, apart 
from a graphematic one, between the present indicative and the present 
subjunctive. For these reasons, in the following classification no distinction 
will be made between the present indicative and subjunctive, nor between 


* In the following account, we limit ourselves to conditional clauses, but of course the conjunction 
av/e&v can introduce other clauses as well, such as concessive-conditional clauses and causal clauses. 
Concessive-conditional sentences do not express a condition that needs to be met, but rather, 
contrary to expectation, the apodosis will be in effect if the protasis is: ev yop ou eyupevero 
P&ApIHOV EIS TOV K6OHOV,/OK&TTOIAS KAV YEITOVIOOAS POUXOV VA ETTAPEAVONV/Kou TrapeudUs va ue 
Ekpo$av (1.1613) (even if there were no demand for tailor-made clothes, some neighbour's dress 
might rip, and they would immediately call me over). For examples of ov (ou av) introducing, 
concessive-conditional clauses, see 1.1 19-20 and v.10-11). For causal av, see u.232G: av yap ouk 
Exo TI qopelv, neyăAos rouproupil (since I have nothing to wear, I shiver tremendously), and 
1.23 5G: av yap ouk Exo Ti poryelv, oxoriţouoi ko 1rizrre (since I have nothing to cat, 1 faint and 
fall down); note that MS S has a participle here: ou yop un Exov 71 popeiv/earyeiv. 

19 G. Wakker, Conditions and Conditionals: An Investigation of Ancient Greek (Amsterdam, 1994), esp. 
125—87. Wakker's investigation is carried out within the framework of Functional Grammar, as 
developed by Simon Dik. For a historical overview of conditional clauses in Greek, see G. C. 
Horrocks, “On Condition ...: Aspect and Modality in the History of Greek”, Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, 41 (1995), 153—73. 

* A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar Chiefiy of the Attic Dialect (London, 1897, repr. 

Hildesheim, 1968), 463. 

Not only when the future and subjunctive of a verb are homophonous, e.g. fut. ind. ypâweis, aor. 

subj. yp&wns, but even when they are morphologically distinct. Consider the following example, in 

which, for metrical reasons, the future of rpooșptpoe is used in the first verse, and the aorist 
subjunctive of the same verb in the second, in two coordinate main clauses: 1! oo! 1rpoooioc, 

Stomora, Stomora oTeeneope,/avrauoifmv orroiav 5 n x&pw rpooeveyko 1.1—2 (what shall 

1 offer you, lord, my crowned lord, what reward or favour shall I offer?). For details, see M. C. 

Janssen, “Verb Morphology, in D. Holton, G. Horrocks et al., Ze Cambridge Grammar of 

Medieval and Early Modern Greek (forthcoming). 
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the aorist subjunctive and the monolectic future, because in most cases the 
difterences in spelling are purely graphematic and simply reflect the choice 
of the modern editor.“ 

In her book Wakker distinguishes three main categories of conditionals, 
the first of which proved suitable to describe the phenomenon in the 
Ptochoprodromika:* predicational conditionals, which, simply said,*” are 
conditional sentences in which the realisation of the action of the main 
clause (apodosis) is dependent on the condition set out in the subordinate 
clause (protasis). Depending on the context, these conditionals can be 
specific (with future, present or past reference), generic (habitual/iterative), 
or counterfactual (with present or past reference). The Prochoprodromika 
use e. and av/eâv to introduce the protasis. Both the protasis and the 
apodosis are marked for aspect through the use of imperfective and 
perfective verb forms. The aspectual choice is dictated by the actions/ 
events expressed by the verbs, and the ways in which these are perceived 
and relate to each other: as completed actions/events that follow each other 
in time, as ongoing situations, or as repeated/habitual actions/events.*” 

A first observation concerns the choice of conditional conjunctions: the 
archaic conjunction e, which, as noted, had long been superseded by ov, is 
used with some regularity in poems 1 and Iv, and not only in the slightly 
higher-register addresses to the emperor. Poems 1 and 11, on the other 
hand, have one isolated instance each, but only in single manuscripts 
(11.70G and 111.47SAC), and poem v has none (apart from one instance 


4% Consider the following, passage: e 5e rroMAGis 5661 Try Kon pO&oei o KopkaTOGS Tns/kou OpioEI Ta 
WUX&pia TNS Kai TI TrpooToBABâv TNS/KOL TTI&O0UV KAI TAUPIOOUV HE Ka OUPOVV HE EIS TV NEOTV,/ 
cu B600vv UE TO TpikooĂa KaL TA XAPOKTIK HOU,/TIS EXT Ko EKBIKNON HE KO EKPEAN pe Tr” EkEivns; 
(1.3 5-9) (if, for instance, she gets it in her head and decides to order her servants and the nurse to grab 
me, to pull me and drag me in their midst and to give me a good thrashing, who will come to 
vindicate me and rescue me?). Here 566e, poe and opioei are spelled as future indicatives because, 
according, to the rules of ancient Greek syntax, a subjunctive is impossible after e, whereas £A6n, 
exuhon and exfeAn in the main clause are spelled as aorist subjunctives because, according, to 
ancient Greek morphology, the first and the third cannot possibly be future indicatives. 

The other two main categories she distinguishes are propositional conditionals, in which the protasis 
expresses a condition for the truth of the proposition rather than for its realisation; and illocutionary 
conditionals, in which the protasis forms a condition for the appropriateness/validity/relevance of the 
speech act expressed in the main clause. In the small corpus of Ptochoprodromic poems these 
conditionals are so few and far between that a classification seems superfluous. We have therefore 
decided to treat the non-predicational conditionals under the heading, 'rhetorical uses of conditionals'. 
For an extensive overview of the theoretical discussion concerning the exact nature of conditionals, 
see Wakker, Conditions and Conditionals, 21-42. 

For verbal aspect in general, the classic study is B. Comrie, Aspect: an Introduction to the Study of 
Verbal Aspect and Related Problems (Cambridge, 1976). For a diachronic overview of aspect and 
tense in Greek, see A. Moser, Arroyn ua! Xp&vos ornv oropia Tns eXAnwuns (Athens, 2009). 
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of the fossilised phrase e: 8 ou un in 58). It should be stressed that, although 
e is an archaism,“ its use does not adhere to ancient Greek rules,** as it is 
interchangeable with ov. Where the choice for av or its more formal variant 
e&v is concerned, we may observe that ev is used only in poems 111 and Iv. 
However, the critical apparatuses of Eideneier's and Hesseling-Pernot's 
editions show that in the majority of cases sv is the reading of SAC, while 
G and H write av or have different readings altogether. In fact, G has only 
one case of ev (111.112), and H three (1v.45, 138, 563). In all cases but two 
the use of ev is purely graphematic, as it should clearly be read as one 
syllable (in other words, as ov: see the section on metre below). 

Another sign of conservatism, which is shared by all five poems, is the fact 
that Ptochoprodromos hardly ever makes use of periphrastic constructions with 
auxiliary Exeo or Ac in conditional clauses. In fact, there is only one example 
(1). "Two things are especially interesting here: first, the sixa-periphrasis is 
used in a present-referring counterfactual context, not a past-referring one;'” 
second, the infinitive following eixa is a present, not an aorist infinitive:” 


(1) a yap kai Atâoov hpxouovv uuorrĂGOTOV Tous A6yous,/EUNUTOS EÎXES, 
Baoideu, 1râ&vToov ek ToUTev Avew (111.47-8SC; changed to Avow in 
ms. A) (even if 1 were to tell fabulous tales, you, emperor, would have 
no problem solving them all [i.e. finding the right allegorical interpret- 
ation because you are so wise, etc.]) 


+7 “The use of the particle av in the apodosis of counterfactuals in poems 1 and 1v in (16) and (25) may 


also be viewed as an archaism, and again appears in certain manuscripts only (GH). Note that 

Ptochoprodromos' contemporary Glykas does not use this particle at all. 
43 See A. Rijksbaron, The Syntax and Semantics of the Verb in Classical Greek: an Introduction 
(Amsterdam, 1984), 68-74. 
Outside the conditional context there are two more examples: Exeo + infinitive in 1v.499SAC, and 6£Aco + 
infinitive in 1v.509. For Exo + infinitive and other future periphrases, see T. Markopoulos, 7he Fuzere în 
Greek: From Ancient to Medieval (New York, NY, 2009). Both constructions had been available for 
centuries: a first attestation of Exo + infinitive in a future-referring apodosis is found in a sixth-century 
papyrus, and 6£Ac + infinitive in the protasis of a future-referring conditional sentence is found in a 
ninth-century legislative text (Markopoulos, Frzure, 96 and 107-8). 
As Markopoulos, Fuzure, treats the counterfactual eixa-construction in the context of its later 
development into the modern Greek pluperfect, he makes no mention of present-referring 
counterfactuals with eixa + infinitive, even though they can (sporadically) be found as early as 
late antiquity. See, for instance, the Apopbregmata patrum (PG 65, col. 176) (example quoted in 
Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, 554): ei îs îv Tă xopa oou, Koi ETTIOKOTTOS TTOMĂ&KIS Ko 
KepoAi 7roAAGv eixes eîvor' vuv BE cos 6tvos ko8elm 5 (if you were in your country, you would for 
instance be a bishop, a leader of many people, but now you are staying here, as a foreigner). 
Present infinitive in eixa-constructions can be found in various texts until as late as the seventeenth 
century. Further study is needed to establish which contexts trigger present infinitives. A nice 
eleventh-century example is the following from Kekaumenos Srzregiflon (G. G. Litavrin, ed., 
Cogemvi u paccka3vi Kexaemena (Moscow, 1972), 296.13—14): Kai Tr&vTos Ei TTEPIOopIo€ OE T1s îv 
pă 1r6he1, &ycovăv £ixes kai &5nuoveiv royro 1ra0&v (and surely, if somebody had confined you to 
a city, you would be in agony and in anguish over what had happened to you). 
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Predicational Conditionals — Future Reference 


All poems have conditionals that refer to the future, with e: or ew/ov + 
future indicative/aorist subjunctive in the protasis. These clauses represent 
the classic hypothetical construction “If X happens, then Y will happen. 
The apodosis usually has a future, either monolectic or va + subjunctive: 
perfective in (2),”” presenting the event as completed, and imperfective in 
(3),”? describing an ongoing situation. An imperative in the apodosis (4) 
expresses what must happen if the condition is fulfilled (mostly in 1v).'* 
A present/perfect in the apodosis gives extra immediacy to the cause-eftect 
relation between protasis and apodosis (5): 


(2) (rpoepnTevopoai ...) coş, ei BeAhons, SEoTrETA, TA TOUT EPEUVAOAI/KOI 
&wons 1nv ekdiknoiw Tois vuv ndiknutvois,/Tois adAopuhois kafapeoş 
BapB&pons 6p&oos zravoeis (1v.281—3$) ([I predict ...] that if you, o 
lord, decide to investigate these matters and vindicate those who have 
been wronged, you will surely put an end to the impudence of the 
barbarian tribes) (see (25) for discussion) 

(3) A va arrodâvn ovvrouov kai va Tov Aurpoodovuev/f av uyi&vn Kai 
eyepOn, ov râd va Boueun (1v.602-3) (he'll either die soon and 
well be rid of him, or, if he gets well and gets back on his feet, at least 
he'll be working again) 

(4) ev £A8n o Beiva 1r1roTE £is Tnv 1râprov va ko8ion,/papătas 1roAA&s 
rar&paxa, ko Bo6e rov orrâkei (1v.517-18); papStas kaA&s Tov 5os 
in H) (if so-and-so ever comes to sit outside the door, [give him] a stiff 
beating and chase him away) 

(5) av ou rap&oxns uoi Tpophv, av xopnyhons 1r60w,/Exw rapdias 
oTnpryuâv, Exo (oohs eArrido'/av 5 ou rrap&oxns, Tidvna (V.33—5) 
(if you provide me with food, if you give me to drink, then I take 
courage, then I have hope to live, but if you don't provide [food], 
I'm dead) 


In 1.271—3 and 11.98-100G we find apparently similar instances, but in 
fact they function quite differently from the ones in (5), because the 
condition in the protasis does not apply to the main verbs in the apodosis 


5 With perfective apodosis in 1.35—9, 148—54, 160-2, 163; 11.25.2—3H, 108; U1.29—32, 74—5; 
1V.281-3, G11-13; V.37-9. Elliptical in the following: oana, 5iBes ue 7roAA&, 1rAnv ov Ta 
ouuwynpions,/rerpăunvov ou ocţovv pe (11.24—5) (it is true, you give me a lot, but if you add it 
all up, [you'll see that] it is barely enough for four months). 

With imperfective apodosis in ur.111-12G; 1V.602—3. 

This construction în 1V.514, 517-18, 519-205, 599. Present imperative (repeated action/ongoing 
situation) in 1.67-8G: 76re ue xaroveiâile (then you may be blaming me [as I suspect you are 
doing now], or perhaps: then you may blame me as often as you like) and in 1v.520H: 7nv zr6pra 
oou poou&wie (keep your door locked). 
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(Tptuoo, 1rrooupor, 6E5oia), but to the dependent clause (un poveu0c), in 
other words not to the act of fearing, but to what is feared will happen: 


(6) av ouv un pO&on ue To Gov pIAEVOTTĂAAYXVOV, OUTAVAE, ... TPEu, 
1rroouuoi, 6t5oika um poveude> 1rpo wpas (1.271—3) (if your generosity 
doesn't reach me in time, o emperor, ... | shudder, shake and tremble 
lest I should find an untimely death) 


Finally, poem V has one more instance of av + aorist subjunctive with a 
present in the apodosis, with a quite different interpretation; in this rather 
reproachful utterance, a hypothetical action that is situated in the future 
(if you tell him”), will confirm what the speaker already suspects to be the 
case now (“you don't know me”). It could be viewed as elliptical: “if you 
replace me, [that will prove to me that] you don't know me': 


(7) av TUxn av etmrns Tov (ouvyĂSv va 1T0l07, AVTIONKOV NOU ... OUK 
eyvapileis, 6torrora, Tov Tlpo&pouov Tov Exes (v.40-2) (if you were 
to tell the cripple to replace me . .. then, O lord, you don't know your 
Prodromos at all) 


Present Reference 


All poems but V have conditionals with present reference, with e or eăv/ov 
+ present indicative/subjunctive in the protasis. The apodosis may be 
expressed in various moods or tenses: a present indicative expresses that 
the condition is simultaneous to the action in the apodosis: “If X is the case, 
then Y is the case. With this meaning, this construction was found only 
once in poem 11 (8); with a perfective future in the apodosis, the sentence is 
of the type “If X happens repeatedly/is happening, then Y will happen' 
(9);'” with a perfective imperative in the apodosis, the sentence is of the 
wype “If X is the case, then Y must happen” (10).'* Finally, with an 
interrogative apodosis, the protasis poses a hypothesis, “Say X is the case, 
should then Y? (11): 


(8) a 5 ouVreos koTakpiveis ue BIXO TIVOs OITIOS ... EVI Kat KPÎuO KO KOKOV, 
em&lo, kat auapTâveis (11.70—2G; not in H) (if you condemn me in such 
a way for no reason at all... its a gross error, I say, and its a sin against 
heaven) 


55 “This construction also in: rr&vros av ro nupiţoovrar, u6As va Tous apkton (11.28) (even if they 
smell [the food], that will barely suffice to satisfy them, or perhaps: that should be enough 
for them). 

5* “This construction în 1.1647; 11 249; IV.480-—1, 531—3$. 
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(9) upias yap e. Ayo Tolv] ra cpav aAndeias/ou av va 7reioc 
TIOOTTOTE TOV VOUV TOU KUpI Eykheiorou (1v.433—4H; 433 corrupt) 
(îF 1 tell [him] the truth a thousand times, still | will not convince Mr 
Recluse) 
(10) ov de 7rew&s, ypouuaTIkă, oy&paoov Kai păye (111.249) (if you're 
hungry, grammarian, buy food) 
(11) ov Exo yeirova Twă& kou Exn 1rouiv ay6pw,/va Tov ei1ro STI pă0E To 
Ypouuarik& va (hom; (111.109-10G) (if have a neighbour who has a son, 
should I say to him: “teach the boy letters so that he can make a living'?) 


Counterfactual conditionals with present reference have e or eăv/av + imper- 
fect in the protasis, denoting that something could have happened/been 
happening (now), if only the condition of the protasis had been met (which 
it hasn'0). The apodosis is va + imperfect for a repeated/habitual action or an 
ongoing situation (12), or va + aorist indicative for an event/action that would 
take place if the situation of the condition were in force at the same time (13). 
These counterfactuals are largely limited to poems 111 and 1v:"” 


(12) ev Muovv 7ropaluuwTis îi BOVĂEUTIIS MOYKITTOU,/1TPEPOUPWIA VA 
ex&pTomwa Ko coo&v eutvav eixev (111.165-—6) (if | were an assistant 
dough-maker or an apprentice baker, [d have my fill of fresh bread, 
and be the luckiest man on earth) 

(13) eB&pre ev moov ktpooi, pnooia, piAouiAa,/auTiKaA va TO EVETUXA 
(1v.415—16) (if only [the dish] were muller, brill, or gurnard, then I'd 
immediately remember [the word for it])'* 


Past Reference 


Counterfactual conditions with past reference have e or e&v/av + aorist 
indicative in the protasis. They express that something would be the case, if 
only the condition of the protasis had been met (which it hasn't). The apodosis 
consists of a verb in the past tense, usually accompanied by the particle va"? 


57 "This construction in 11.165-6, 176-8, 181-2; 1V.146-7$. An elliptical example, from which the 
apodosis is omitted: ou av ev Toov 7repioo& SpUuuora va XOpT&O6;/auT) Ko EkElva OAyOOT& 
(1v.391-2$) (but if at least there were lots of chunks to eat my fill ... [I'd not be hungry], but there 
is not much of that either). 

For the translation of the names of fishes and other foods in the Prochoprodromika, see the useful 
phrasebook of Byzantine foods and aromas in A. Dalby, F/avours of Byzantium (Totnes, 2003), 
185—237. 

For va as a marker of hypothetical consequentiality, equivalent to the ancient Greek particle ăv and 
the Modern Greek particle 8a, see Horrocks, “On Condition”, 17o-r. Early examples of 
counterfactuals with va + aorist indicative in the apodosis can be found in Philippos 
Monotropos' Dioprra; see E. Afentoulidou-Leitgeb, “Language and Style of the Dioptra', BS/, 70 
(2012), 120. 
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but sometimes we even find the obsolete particle ov (16); see also (25). The 
apodosis with va + imperfect denotes a state: a quality/capacity (14) or a 
habitual action/daily activity (1 5).“ An aorist indicative in the apodosis refers 
to a completed action/event (16 and 17): 


(14) e&v tuaov 1nv parrTIKĂV EVTEXVOS ETTIOTRUNV ... Va DMOUV OIKOBE- 
o1roTns (111.1 58—60) (if I'd learnt the intricacies of the tailor's craft . . . 
T'd be master of the house) 

(15) kevrnkAos Kkav av tuada Ko! Tous Trirreporpirrras,/od0Topv va 
corpiypila, 1repurarov va eAdAovv (111.188-9G)" (if only T'd learnt 
to make felt or grind pepper, [d be going around peddling my wares 
and shouting in the streets) 

(16) a yap nfAnoa TroTE Ta TT&Ta COL GUYypâtpai,/nNpoooov av KAT&AO- 
yov &Aov ouveypowâunv (1.11 5—16) (if I had ever decided to write 
down everything for you, | would have written another catalogue of 
heroes) 

(17) eB&pe Ko TA yP&uHOATA AV ME ETTOIOAV TEXVITNV,/ATI” AUTOUS OTTOU 
K&pvovow Ta KĂaTTroTă Ko (0ow,/va tuoda Tâxvmy KAĂOTICOTTV 
(111.89—91S) (now then, if those letters had made me into a craftsman, 
one of those who work gold filigree and make a living, d have learnt 
to be a filigree-maker) 





The following two examples, both from poem 1, look like counter- 
factuals, but are, in fact, not, or not quite. The protasis, with e: or eăv/ov + 
imperfect, is neutral in the sense that the speaker makes no claim regarding 
the truth of the proposition: “If (it is true that) X was the case, then Y.” The 
apodoses, however, do have a counterfactual element to them, expressing 
something, that in the opinion of the speaker should have happened in the 
past, but clearly did not: un + aorist indicative (um eytvou) and as + aorist 
indicative (as tAaBes). The apodosis of (18) starts with an aorist (un 
eytvou), and then continues with as + imperfect, denoting iterative/ 
habitual actions in the past (as ex&ou, as £xvn8es, as hpmves). The 
aspectual difference between as Apnves eutva (18) and as tAoBes ouoiav 
oou in (19), isa subtle one: (19) simply denotes a one-time action, a choice 
Ptochoprodromos did not make; in (18), the fact that he did not leave her 
but stayed with her triggers the use of the imperfect; therefore it is perhaps 
best paraphrased as “you shouldn't have stayed with me': 


% "This type of sentence only in rin: 89-92, 158-60, 181-2, 188-9G. 

Ss: MS S hasa present-referring, counterfactual, which in the context is less suitable: kevrovkAas ev 
euâvOava Kon Tous 7rerreporpizrras,/oBorropov va eoTpiyyila, rrepirarev va eA&hovv (if | were 
learning to make felt or grind pepper, d be going around peddling my wares and shouting in the 
streets). 
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(18) av ouk eO&ppers koAuuBâv, roAuuBnrhs un eytvou,/oAA' as ex&ou 
O1ynp6s Ko aTrouepiuvnutvos,/Koi as Exvndes Tv AETrpav VOU, Ka AS 
nenves eutvav (.103—5) (if you were afraid to swim, you shouldn't 
have become a swimmer, but you should have sat quietly and without 
a care in the world, scratching your leprous limbs, and you should 
have let me be) 

(19) «a Se xourroboemw nQehes kan A&Berw Kan rrAavioew,/as tăaBes ouoiav 
Gov, korrmAou 8uyartpav (1.106-—7) (if your aim was to deceive, to 
profit and to swindle, you should have married someone of your own 
kind, an inn-keeper's daughter) 


Habituality 


Habitual conditionals usually have e or eăv/ov + aorist subjunctive in the 
protasis, and the apodosis typically has a present indicative. These condi- 
tionals differ from other conditionals in that they do not express a 
hypothesis with respect to the future, the present or the past, but state 
that certain events/actions/situations are sometimes realised. In a way, they 
are similar to temporal clauses, but instead of specifying the moment(s) in 
time when these events/actions/situations occur, they specify the condi- 
tions under which they occur: “Whenever X happens, then Y happens' 
(20). This construction occurs frequently, but only in poem 1v.” With a 
present subjunctive in the protasis, the condition is presented as ongoing 
and the action/event of the apodosis occurs simultaneously. Only one 
example of this type has been found, in poem 11 (21): 


(20) orryuhv ev Heiwoo o eAeerv6s O1r6 Tnv exkAnoiav,/To KpavoBOAv uoU 
KpaTovv To vepoorrmutvov (1v.132—3) (whenever I, poor sod, am 
away from church, if only for a moment, they deprive me of my 
watered-down allowance of wine) 

(21) av epmaTrovwv, vuorălouow' av K&âmvroi, KoiwobvTroi (11.90) 
(whenever they walk, they become sleepy; whenever they sit, they fall 
asleep) 


Rhetorical Uses of Conditionals 


There are a few conditionals that we think can most fruitfully be described 
as rhetorical, since they do not express true conditions, but rather are 


%2 "This construction in IV.132—3, 136-7, 138—9, I40—I, 142—3, 1445, 155—8, 2435, 249—52, 
257-85, 305H, 31114, 539-505, 563—4, 588-9. 
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rhetorical devices used to make a request more polite or to get a point 
firmly across. 

There are several examples in the Prochoprodromika of requests for 
attention or money that are cast as conditional clauses (they belong to 
the îillocutionary conditionals” in Wakker's classification).“” "These sen- 
tences typically have an imperative in the apodosis, and eu, ev/ov or cos? + 
present in the protasis, expressing “if you wish”, which is added to tone 
down the directness of the imperative: 


(22) ov Be keAevers, &kouoov ka! Tmv otovopiav (11.19.4H) (if you wish, 
let me also tell you about my household) 

(23) Sucos, ei Bouier, u&vfove kai Ta Tou uovokvâpou: (1v.204) (but, if you 
wish, please learn as well what goes on with the stew) (imperfective 
u&v8ove is used to indicate that the emperor is already listening, to the 
young monk's list of complaints, and would he be so kind as to 
continue doing so?) 

(24) rerp&unvov ou oolouoiw: cs Qthes, wheiot To (11.25H; not in G) 
([the money] is barely enough for four months; if you wish, take 
notice why this is so) 


Another way of making a request more polite is by using a counterfactual. 
There is one example in poem Iv, with e. + aorist in the protasis and aorist 
+ ov/kov in the apodosis: 


(25) ea de pipâv nBtinoas Ta ToVTov epeuvhoat,/errEyvoos av £6 aKxonhs 
WIĂMŞ KaL HOVNS TT&VTA,/KAL TOU UIOU KaL TOU TATPOS Muiv TOŞ 
oBikiaş,/koi TaUTaş eGeuionoas ko ras 1rapavouias (1v.270—3H; 
S has the same construction, but with ov for av) (if you would 
decide to look into these matters only briefly, you would immediately, 
at first hearing, understand everything, the wrongdoings of both son 
and father towards us, and you would spurn these along with their 
[other] offences) 


Example (25) is similar to (2), in that it constitutes a request cast as a 
conditional sentence; but it differs in the way the request is made. In (2), a 
typical future-referring conditional, the unhappy monk asks the emperor 
to investigate the evil acts of the abbot and his son and predicts that if the 
emperor does so, God will surely reward him by granting him a victory 


*3 Wakker, Conditions and Conditional;, 236-67, esp. 263-6. 

% W/hereas cos BtAeis is usually interpreted as a manner clause, meaning “as you wish”, in (24) it can 
mean only “if you wish”, a standard expression equivalent to “please. This use is not uncommon in 
post-classical Greek; see, for instance, the Apopb/hegmaza patrumm: cs 9eAs obv, ABBă, EAenodv ue 
(please, Abba, have pity on me) (PG 65, col. 321). For more examples, see the online 7LG, http:// 
stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/ (accessed 15 January 2018). 
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over the “barbarian tribes!. In (25), on the other hand, the emperor will 
receive nothing in return: whereas in (2), victory will surely be his, all the 
emperor stands to gain in (25) is an insight into the wicked character of the 
abbot and his son. That is why the monk phrases his request in more polite 
terms, using, a classic counterfactual construction, comparable to Modern 
Greek a + imperfect (as in 8a prropovoes ... “could you please ...)). 
There is one example of the type TI be damned if...” (pseudo-self- 
damnation in Wakker's terminology),“” in which the protasis does not form 
a condition for the apodosis, but rather stresses the veracity of the utterance: 


(26) av&eu&v ue, Baoiheu, ko rpioav&8eu&v ue,/e&v ou ÎnAeu 1T&vTOTE 
Tous xepoTexvapious (111.1 56-7$) (Il be damned, O King, if I'm not 
always envious of workmen) 


Another example of a rhetorical conditional is (27), in which, again, the 
protasis does not form a condition for the realisation of the apodosis, as it 
is obvious that the condition (if there isn't enough food) already applies. 
The apodosis consists of a rhetorical question, and the whole sentence 
serves to underline the seriousness of the protagonist's condition: 


(27) Kai ov 0tAouv rpooyew oi Bexarpeis Tous B08eka MOBIOUS ... TI TOUS 
ou 8ărrTo cos 6re (oo ko pevyo ar my TI6Aw (11.26.9-—11H) (but if 
thirteen have to live on twelve modii [of wheat] ... why don I just 
bury them while Tm still alive, and leave the city?) 


The manner in which conditional sentences are constructed in the five 
poems may seem alike, but there are subile differences in the ways that 
they are stylistically employed. Poem 1v in particular seems to differ from 
the rest in certain respects. 

Only in poem 1v do we find direct requests to the emperor to act on the 
protagonist's behalf, in the form of conditional sentences (2 and 25), one 
rather straightforward (if you help me, you'll be rewarded” (2)), the other 
made more polite through the use of a counterfactual conditional (if you 
would investigate, surely you'd see ...' (25)). Poems 1, 11 and v resort to 
emotional blackmail in their requests for money, with conditional sen- 
tences of the type “if you don't help me, P'm dead” (5). Poem 11 does not 
use conditionals to make requests to the emperor, but rather prefers 
imperatives laced with flattery and lavish praise (274-—86), as does poem 
Iv when asking for financial support (654-65). 


5 Wakker, Conditions and Conditionals, 189—90. 
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A second difference is habituality. As noted, habitual conditional sentences 
are found only in poem 1v, in which there are no fewer than fifteen of them. 
Whenever the young monk complains about the abuse he and his fellow- 
monks suffer at the hands of the abbot and his son, he invariably presents it in 
terms of situations/events that repeat themselves over and over again. One 
could maintain that this is content-related, rather than a deliberate choice by 
the author, but compare, for instance, poem 1. In this poem, the protagonist, 
the poor husband, recounts how he gets nagged into oblivion by his bossy wife 
and suffers constant abuse from her. The situation is very similar to that in 
poem 1V, but in contrast to the young monk's repetitive denunciation of 
abuses, Ptochoprodromos-the-husband gives specific examples of abuse and 
understands the art of showing, not telling. Instead of enumerating his wife's 
wrongdoings in the manner of poem 1v (whenever | do X, they do Y), he 
makes his story infinitely more lively by introducing her as a character and 
letting, her speak. The wife's constant scolding is often rendered in direct 
speech, and in her long diatribes she expresses her indignation by using, for 
instance, the past-referring conditional that is unique to poem 1, which 
consists of an imperfect in the protasis and an admonition/prohibition in 
the apodosis (examples 18 and 19). 

Of course, no firm conclusions can be drawn on the basis of one small 
case study. The above data provide empirical evidence of similarities and 
differences between the five poems. If one were to study every linguistic 
aspect of these poems and their manuscripts, pinpointing, similarities and 
differences, the accumulation of all these facts surely would shed light on 
this corpus of poems and the ways in which they relate to each other. 


Let us turn now to metre. In his review of Horandner's edition of the 
historical poems of Prodromos,"“ Michael Jeftreys rightly pointed out that 
whereas metre is used as an argument against identifying “Manganeios 
with Theodore Prodromos, this argument is strangely ignored in assessing 
the equally disputed attribution of the Prochoprodromika to the same 
Theodore Prodromos. As Jeftreys explained, the accentual patterns before 
the caesura difter strongly, between 40 per cent on the sixth syllable in 
Theodore Prodromos to no less than 60 per cent on the sixth syllable 
in Manganeios Prodromos, and even 63—72 per cent on the sixth syllable in 


* M. ]. Jeftreys, “Review of W. Hărandner, 7Peodoros Prodromos: Fistorische Gedichte, BZ, 70 (1977); 
106. 
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Ptochoprodromos 1-1v (but 53 per cent on the sixth syllable in “Maiuri”, 
no. V). And he asked a fundamental question: “Can (Hârandner) prove that 
the demotic experiments changed Prodromos' metre? În a paper that deals 
with this problem,“ Hans and Niki Eideneier provided the answer: the 
rhythm of the political verse is indeed sprachimmanens in the 'learned' 
passages there are fewer stressed sixth syllables, and in the “vernacular” ones 
there are more. But as they were quick to point out, even the learned” 
passages never have the absurdly low percentage of stressed sixth syllable 
that we find in Theodore Prodromos: in other words, he cannot be the poet 
of the Prochoprodromika. Their findings were then confirmed by the great 
Prodromos expert, Wolfram Hârandner, who, however, tried to exempt 
the “Maiuri” poem from the general deprodromisation of the Prochoprodro- 
mika by maintaining, that this one at least showed metrical similarities to 
the historical poems of Theodore Prodromos.“* 

We are not so certain that metre can prove, or disprove, the paternity of 
the Prochoprodromika. First of all, as Stylianos Alexiou demonstrated 
beyond doubr,”” highbrow Byzantine Greek has many more oxytone word 
endings than vernacular Greek — so the answer to Michael Jeffreys 
question should be affrmative: yes, the metrical difterences between 
Prodromos and Ptochoprodromos are intimately related to language. 
Second, although the Eideneiers and Hârandner recognise that the met- 
rical differences are “sprachimmanent ”, they are keen to emphasise that this 
does not mean that the “learned” passages in the Prochoprodromika display 
the same percentage of oxytone verse endings as the historical poems of 
Prodromos; if the Prochoprodromika are the work of a 'learned' poet, one 
might think of Manganeios or Michael Glykas, but emphatically not of the 
historical Prodromos. The flaw in this argument is that the learned” 
passages in the Prochoprodromika are considerably more “vulgar” than 
anything written by Prodromos. In fact, the “learned” passages often show 
linguistic anomalies and vernacular forms that are normally not allowed in 
wwelfth-century court poetry, and the reason for this is simple: the satire 
does not start only after the “learned! introductory passages, but permeates 
the poems from beginning to end. 


*7 H. Eideneier and N. Eideneier, “Zum Fiinfzehnsilber der Prochoprodromika' in Apripcoua orov 
na2nyn7r) Aivo Tlo?irn (Thessalonike, 1979), 1-7. 

$8 VW. Hrandner, Zur Frage der Metrik friiher volkssprachlicher Texte: Kann Theodoros Prodromos 
der Verfasser volkssprachlicher Gedichte sein?, JOB, 32 (1982), 375-81. 

* S. Alexiou, “Bemerkungen zu den Prochoprodromika in H. Eideneier, ed., Neograeca Medii Aevi 1: 
Text und Ausgabe. Akten zum Symposium Koln 1986 (Cologne, 1987), 19-23 (repr. in Alexiou, 
Anuc5n Bulavrw&, 71-6, in Greek: Tlaparnpnoeis ora Tlroxorrpopopik&). 
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Instead of comparing apples and oranges, a much more fruitful 
approach is to compare apples with apples: and these “apples” are the 
individual Prochoprodromika. Are they all the same, or do they exhibit 
significant differences? Looking at the data provided by the Eideneiers, ” 
the answer to this question can only be that there are indeed differences: 
poems 1 and 1v have a stressed oxytone syllable before the caesura (on the 
eighth metrical position) in 28.5 per cent of cases, whereas 11 and 111 have a 
higher percentage, namely, 35.5 per cent and 36.5 per cent. And according 
to Jeffreys and Hârandner, in poem v the values are 47 per cent and 48.5 
per cent, respectively.”" The important thing to note is that these metrical 
differences are recognisable in each and every single witness to the textual 
tradition: in other words, it is not the scribes who impose their own 
metrical predilections on the texts, but it is the archetypes of these five 
texts themselves that display different rhythmical patterns. * But if the five 
“original” Prochoprodromika have variant metrical values, does this neces- 
sarily mean that they are by different authors? Here some caution is 
required. First, the differences between 1 and 1v, on the one hand, and 
II and 111, on the other, are not so great that it can be excluded with 
absolute certainty that these four poems were written by one and the same 
poet. Poem v looks like the work of a different author, but as the text has 
come down to us as a fragment ofa longer text, we do not know whether 
the poet, after his “learned” introduction, would have continued writing 
verses with such a high percentage of stressed cighth syllables. Second, 
metre is intimately connected with content. În poem 1, for instance, in the 
passages in which the wife is nagging about all sorts of things, she inveighs 
against Ptochoprodromos in repetitive sentences, all of them with the same 
rhythmical pattern: accent on the sixth syllable before the caesura. It 
cannot be excluded, therefore, that the poet of poem 1, had he been 
writing, on a different subject, would have varied the rhythmical pattern 
of his verses to a larger degree. 

In the following we will discuss synizesis and hiatus in the Prochopro- 
dromika, tor which we used a sample of a hundred verses of each of the five 
poems.”? The number of cases of synizesis and hiatus in these hundred 
verses can be seen in the table (Fig. 25.1). 


7* Eideneier and Eideneier, Zum Fiinfzehnsilber', 4. 


Jeftreys, “Review, 105; Hărandner, Zur Frage der Metrik', 376. 

For the figures, see Eideneier and Eideneier, Zum Fiinfzehnsilber, 3-4, nn. 13-14. 

We looked at Hesseling and Pernot, eds., Poemes Prodromiques, ed., 30—2 (1.1-100G); 39, 41, 43, 
45; 47 (n.15-—114G); 38, 40, 42; 44; 46 (u.15-105H) (including 19a-p, 243, 25a-e, 26a-q); 
Legrand, ed., Bib/iorhâque, 32—5 (n.1-100G); Eideneier, ed., Prochoprodromos, 119—24 (11.56-65, 
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Poem Synizesis Hiatus 
Between words | Within words | Total 

56 8 64 1 
IG 46 15 61 7 
.H 42 29 71 15 
1 G+H average 44 22 66 11 
1 G 4 18 59 5 
n S 4 22 63 8 
II G+S average 41 20 61 6.5 
vS 63 33 96 
v.H 58 33 91 2 
v S+H average 60.5 33 93.5 
V 61,5 16.5 78 4.5 























Fig. 25.1 Table showing instances of synizesis and hiatus in samples of one hundred lines 
from the five poems (O Marjolijne C. Janssen and Marc D. Lauxtermann) 


As for synizesis, what do these figures show? First of all, that the 
differences in frequency are not related to individual scribal practices, 
but reflect a reality that clearly transcends the level of the manuscripts 
and comes quite close to the archetype. Take, for instance, poem 111: 
although MSS G and S belong to different branches of the manuscript 
tradition, they have more or less the same number of cases of synizesis: 
59 and 63, respectively. Compare this with poem 1v: the same MS S that 
had only 63 cases of synizesis, now has no fewer than 96. Is this the work 
of a scribe who, having copied poem 111, thinks: next time around, let's use 
more synizesis? The answer is a firm no. MS S has more synizesis in IV 
than 111, for the simple reason that poem 1v has more synizesis than poem 
III in 4l/ manuscripts of the Prochoprodromika. 

Second, if we compare these figures, it is obvious that certain poems 
have more synizesis than others: whereas poem 1v has an average of 93.5 
cases in a hundred verses, and poem v an average of 78, the numbers for 1, 
11 and 111 are considerably lower: 64, 66 and 61 respectively. These figures 
may be seen as an indication that poem 1v (and possibly v) cannot have 
been written by the same poet as poems I-III. 

Synizesis within the word falls into the following categories: 


1. [i] = [jl: for instance, Bpoxi6Aw, wioiv, ouudria, &yie, Kupie, 6u6, 


Să, Troidv (= 1rolov), ebi&Boaoa, editpouwo, erăoa/erriaoo, eBicokes 


70-3, 80-2, 84-98, 101-22, 124—37, and 140-718); 141-6 (1v.38—142H). As for poem v, see the 
explanatory note accompanying Fig 25.1. 
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(eS1ookss), AOyApI&OE, TTOIoov, Toon, OHOIXLOUV, OK&TTOIAS; 
oryeloutrața, uoyeipelov (poryeperv), rpia (pia), apinui, uavon- 
Ara, ToioUTos, EuA&hMos, AoyiouTiikov; 

2. [e] = [j]: for instance, orradapta, oovyheâv/oouBAtav, Bata, ua- 
ptos, Tpaxmhe&, all of them (regardless of spelling) oxytone, 
xauoumAtAonov, and also tos (uu.149G$S and 162G; v.63), cf. 
IV.422 10; * 

3.  deletion ofa vowel: BirrAoevreAnvos (BurrAevreAmvos?), xpuooxoos (in 
the ms.: xpuooxo6s — pronounced: xpuoox6s), AoeTpou (AouTpov), 
eâv (av), rpovo (pc), rpooyew ([trojn]?).”* 


Whereas synizesis is common to all the manuscripts that contain a 
certain poem, and should, therefore, be studied as a feature of the textual 
tradition and possibly even of the archetype, hiatus is located at the level of 
the individual manuscripts and cannot be viewed as typical of the arche- 
type.” In poem 11, G has seven hiatuses, H fifteen — but they have only 
one hiatus in common: va £xe. Epuuuora 1roĂA& (11.105). În poem 111, 
G has five hiatuses, S eight — but they have nota single hiatus in common. 
The high number of hiatus in poem rH is caused by the many inter- 
polations in this particular version; it does not go back to the original. The 
same is probably true for poem 1, which has come down to us in a single 
manuscript, the readings of which are not always reliable. Poem 1v, on the 
other hand, has remarkably few instances of hiatus: S none and H two; this 
clearly indicates that it has suftered less in transmission. As hiatus is fairly 
restricted and is found only in isolated manuscripts, it is very unlikely that 
the original Prochoprodromika had much hiatus. This means that an editor, 


74 In the a version of Livistros, monosyllabic res is very common (Agapitos, Aprynois AMBiorpou nai 
PoSâuvns, vv. 57, 313, 353, 372, 648, 1280, 1679, 3587 and 3595), whereas the Vatican version 
avoids synizesis in this word. Sachlikis has at least one example of recos with synizesis: G. Wagner, 
ed., Carmina graeca medii aevi (Leipzig, 1874), 87.262. Dellaportas has many examples: M. I. 
Manousakas, ed., Azovăp5ou NreA?arrâpra rromuara (Athens, 1995), for which see the index, s.v. 
Tecos and To tos. The Chiot playwrights Vestarches and Kontaratos have four examples: M. 1. 
Manousakas and W. Puchner, eds., Aven5ora orioupyriuara Tov 0pnoneurimou Geărpou Tou 1 
arcova: Eoya Tov 0p8650£wv Xicov nânpincov Mix. Beorâpxn, lpny. Kovrapărov, laBp. Ilpooopă 
(Athens, 2000), 168.771, 226.537, 237.768 and 239.808; the editors print mi5s, but one should 
read mios: on Ticos, see H. Pernot, Etudes de linguistique nco-hellenique, vol. 1, Morphologie des 
parlers de Chio (Paris, 1946), 377-8. G. S. Henrich, EuuavouţA/MavGâns Amevirns, To Oavarindv 
7ns Ps5ou (Thessalonike, 2015), 92.491 offers neo: (= ricbo1): see Korais, Araura, vol. 11, 115. 
The form 8ecopris may belong to the second category, but it is more likely that it has already evolved 
into 9cpris (which would make it an example of the third category). There are also some words that 
should clearly be read with syncope in order to make the verse scan: e1s ro etc., after words ending in 
a consonant (oo etc.), ti followed by consonant-initial words (ev), zrepirarovv (1reprrarovv), va 
TOUŞ IK&VWOT) (va TOUS Kavc5on), ETP! TO. 

76 As hiatus is allowed at the caesura, we have not counted such cases. 
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when faced with two different readings, should choose the one without 
hiatus. Take for instance 111.56-7GMPK: orr6 uikp60ev ue tAeyev o ytpov 
o 1raThp nou, Tâvov/1roudiv uou, u&8e yp&uuaTa KoI wo&v eotvov ExE, 
where SAC offer orr6 pikpou ue tAeyev, etc. (ever since | was a child, my 
old father used to say, “learn your letters, son, and you'll be king of the 
hill). Not only does the reading of SAC introduce a ghastly hiatus, it also 
spoils the joke right at the beginning of this famous passage, for a 
Byzantine who had “learnt letters” (i.e. ancient Greek), would not have 
dared write the pleonastic arr6 pikp58ev7* — he would not have chosen the 
vulgar mikp68ev in the first place (even without a1r6), but have gone for the 
more elevated 1roi560ev or vryTr68ev. 

Ar the end of this chapter, after a long and winding trail through the 
deserts of Ptochoprodromic scholarship, is there a conclusion in sight? 
No — unless the platitude that much research is still needed to solve all the 
unanswered questions counts as one. Scholarship is chasing a fata mor- 
gana, a vision of Prodromos, a glimpse of his alter egos, a fleeting presence. 
There is Theodore, there is Manganeios, there is Ptocho, there is Hilarion, 
and there may even be more out there. To distinguish all these Prodromoi, 
we need thorough and detailed studies of all the linguistic and metrical 
aspects of the five surviving poems both at the level of the individual 
manuscripts and at the level of their common archetypes. The use of 
conditional constructions and of synizesis in the Prochoprodromika seems 
to suggest that poem 1v difters from the rest, but it is too early to tell. One 
thing, is certain, though: as long as editors and scholars plod on without 
any real understanding of language and metre, progress is clearly impos- 
sible. "To return to the quote from the Jeffreys with which we began, we 
would like to rewrite it as follows: “It is noticeable that the poets [addidi- 
mus —s] seem [delevimus —s] in control of the linguistic medium they are 
[in ms. jeffreyano: he is] using”, and add, in our learned commentary, 
“Jinguistic medium anglice: quid sibi velit, nescimus'. 


77 For the enigmatic wo&v eotvav £xe which is the equivalent of xapă o” sotva, see, in addition to the 
parallels from Zivistros and Logos parigoritikos adduced by H. Eideneier, “Zu den Tlpopopik&, BZ, 
57 (1964), 336, and L. Politis, “Pihohoyiă ot rrodoirepa keiuevor, EAAnvină, 19 (1966), 358-61, 
the following example from a catanyctic alphabet (F. K. Bouboulidis, ed., “Anuoes 
uerapulovrwvoi &Ap&Bnror, EEB5, 25 (1955), 298, 1.48 app.crit.): wo&v Tov EUPN E15 TO Kad6V: 
xap& o” eelvov £xe. (blessed is he whom [death] finds prepared; fortunate is he indeed). 

The use of the prepositions arr& or ex before adverbs ending in —8ev is common in Koine and 
lowbrow Byzantine Greek, but not in the kind of highbrow Atticistic Greek favoured by 
Constantinopolitan intellectuals and court dignitaries. 
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Further Reading 


The main edition: H. Eideneier, ed., Prochoprodromos: Einfiibrung, kritische 
Ausgabe, deutsche Ubersetzung, Glossa (Cologne, 1991). Studies include: 
H.  Eideneier and N.  Eideneier, Zum  Finfzehnsilber der 
Ptochoprodromika' in  Apripoua  or6v na?mynri Aivo  IloAirn 
(Thessalonike, 1979), 1-7; M. C. Janssen and M. D. Lauxtermann, “To 
Trapârrovo Tou 6ook&Aou: o [Îroxorrpo5pouos Ko n BulovTiv ypauuATIKT) 
rap&5oom in I. Garcia Gâlvez and O. Omatos Săenz, eds., 7o/miros 
Skapaneas: Homenaje al Profesor K. A. Dimadis (Vitoria-Gasteiz, 2012), 
25-41; M. C. Janssen, “Verb Morphology in D. Holton, G. Horrocks 
et al., eds., he Cambridge Grammar of Medieval and Early Modern Greek, 
forthcoming; G. Wakker, Conditions and Conditionals: An Investigation of 
Ancient Greek (Amsterdam, 1994). 


Recovered Languages 


CHAPTER 26 


The Lexicon of Horses” Colours in 
Learned and Vernacular Lexts 


Erich Trapp 


In its broadest sense, philology is concerned with every kind of written 
text, from the famous to the obscure. Within philology, lexicography 
especially cannot afford to be restricted to only certain fields of literature. 
The lexicographer who wishes, for instance, to trace the equine vocabulary 
used by the Byzantines may study a range of texts in different registers; in 
doing so, he or she will be able to see the extent to which these texts make 
distinctions between different kinds of horses with reference to a shared 
terminology. While preparing the Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grăzităt, 
I have seen that rather disparate texts employ the same kinds of specialist 
terms — mainly those dealing with the identification of a horse by the 
colour of its coat. Particularly rich in examples are: first, the well-known 
Byzantine epic of Digenes Akrites;' second, a collection of veterinary 
medical writings revised in the tenth century, but based on fourth-century 
sources, the Flippiarrika;” and, third, a Coptic or Greek-Arabic Glossary, 
dated between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries, which seems to be 
nearly unknown to the majority of those working in Byzantine and Near 
Eastern Studies.” Some other examples can be taken from dream-books 
and several other texts.* As we shall see, despite their variety, these texts 
display almost full agreement in the meaning of their vocabulary. This fact 
raises interesting questions regarding the pathways by which seemingly 
technical vocabulary of this type was transmitted in the medieval period. 


* Both for practical and personal reasons 1 use this edition: E. M. Jeffreys, ed. and trans., Digenis 
Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 1998). For a very limited number of 
quotations I shall refer to my own edition: E. Trapp, ed., Digenes Akrites. Synoptische Ausgabe der 
dltesten Versionen (Vienna, 1971). 

* E. Oder and C. Hoppe, ed., Corpus bippiatricorum graecorum (Leipzig, 19247); A. McCabe, 
A Byzantine Encyclopaedia of EHorse Medicine: The Sources, Compilation, and Transmission of the 
Hippiatrica (Oxtord, 2007). 

 H. Munier, ed., La Scala Copte 44 de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris: transcription et vocabulaire, 
vol. 1 (Cairo, 1930). 

+ E. Trappetal., Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grăzităt. Fasc. 1-7: A-TapiXeuTInOs (Vienna, 1994—2011). 
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If our knowledge of these words is dependent on textual survival — in order 
to help us understand and translate with greater certainty, we compare 
written passages — what role, if any, did the reading practices of people 
such as the authors of our sources play in their selection of words? Did they 
derive the descriptive language they used from literary or scientific works 
of reference that were preserved in writing, from compositions that were 
handed down orally, or from the knowledge that was acquired more 
generally through lived experience? Here, careful analysis can provide 
one with a glimpse, however imperfect, of the origin of the words and 
patterns of circulation. 

Before dealing with the Byzantine texts that mention horses' colours, it 
seems useful to look at the earlier, Roman, tradition on the subject. The 
most exhaustive discussion in Latin can be found in the Erymologies of 
Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), which expounds older texts, especially that 
of Palladios in the fifth century: 


Color hic praecipue spectandus: badius, aureus, roseus, myrteus, ceruinus, 
giluus, glaucus, scutulatus, canus, candidus, albus, guttatus, niger. Sequenti 
autem ordine, uarius ex nigro badio que distinctus; reliquus uarius color uel 
cinereus deterrimus. 


These colours in particular should be noted: chestnut, golden, ruddy, 
myrtle-coloured, fawn, pale yellow, bright grey, piebald, grey-white, 
shining-white, flat white, spotted, and black. But in the following, list 
“variegated” as a mixture of black and chestnut is a special case, but other 
variegations and ash-colour are the least good.” 


Is there a comparable passage in Greek literature distinguishing different 
kinds of horses according to their colour?” The Flippiarrika consists of 
excerpts of anonymous or little-known authors from the fourth century 
onward (Apsyrtos, Hierokles and others) that were collected together in 
the carly Byzantine period and revised during the reign of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos (905—59).” But only in one late manuscript, which has 
so far been published in part, do we find material that concerns our 


The passage in the original and the translation have been quoted from: S. A. Barney et al., eds. and 
trans. Te Etymologies of Isidore of Seville (Cambridge, 2006), 250. For Palladios, see R. Rodgers, ed., 
Palladii Rutilii Tauri Aemiliani viri inlustris opus agriculturae, de veterinaria medicina, de însitione 
(Leipzig, 1975) 135—8 (1v.13). 

As to post-classical Greek literature, it may be sufficient to hint to quote the passage in the 
Septuagint (Zach. 1:8): trrrro rruppoi oi wapoi ko 7roiiAo oi Aeukoi. 

S. Hornblower and A. Spawforth, eds., he Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1996), 1592—3:; 
H. Cancik and H. Schneider, eds., Der Nepe Pau, Enzyklopădie der Antike (Stuttgart, 1998), vol. v, 
578-9; A.-M. Doyen-Higuet, ed., L 'Epitome de la Collection d hippiatrie grecque, vol. 1 (Louvaine-la- 
Neuve, 2006). 
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subject. The material in question is found in two chapters, the first of 
which reads as follows: 


Tlepi îrrrroov xpo&v. TO rrororrai eiow oi Bagpopai Tv ÎTTTwV, Kai Ti TO 
vepympu&ri [sic] ris S:apopăs Tâv rorovTov. 'O păSeos trrrros îv TroMtue. 6 
uoupop&5sos eyTovos. 6 voupros k&Toxos oi 66Us. 6 ypiBas î1r1ros KaAOS. 
9 oiânptas &pkerov kai To &voua. 6 PAăyras koAos kai eyrovos. 6 BăyoMs 
îmrros &rovos. 6 &proukoupos 5&yodos TroAĂ& B10okE1. 6 Pălaşs KOAOS Koi 
eyTovos, &n5hs 8£. 6 Pâpxas kod6s koi eurovos. 6 păABas (Tv EkxaTov eîs 
&v eupeein) 1roAA&KIs KoAOS 2071. 


About the colours of horses, or concerning where the differences between the 
horses can be found, and what the nature of their difference is. The bay is the 
horse to have in war; the black-bay is vigorous; the ooipros is retentive and 
quick, the grey is a good horse; the iron-coloured, whose name suffices [to 
indicate his mettle]; the white is good and vigorous; the ruddy is a slack horse; 
the &proukoypos (?) ruddy pursues well; the one with a blaze is good and 
vigorous, but unpleasant; the B&pxas good and vigorous, the dun-coloured, 
if one among hundred could be found, is mostly good. 


In an earlier chapter of the same manuscript, dealing with animal sores, we 
come across the following words: BăSeov î poupov ... Opeiheis dt Aeyew 
Tov îmirov Tv xpoiav, î) 207: co înrrre uaype, oidepto, îi păde[ATle î 
Sâyade (chestnut or black ... you have to tell a horse from its colour. O, 
black, iron-coloured horse, or chestnut or ruddy).” In these passages, the 
only point of commonality with Isidore is in the use of the Greek term 
“B&bios' or “Pp&beos', which is identical to the Latin “badius. 

Among other prose texts, of special interest to our subject is the chapter 
concerning animals in the Coptic or Greek-Arabic glossary (Chapter xIx, 
f.8 3v—861), as it mentions the following kinds of horses categorised by their 
colours: 5ak&Awv (“ruddy'), av86s (yellowish”), rruppos ('tawny”), &o1rpov, 
Neukov (“white”), xAcwpov, BAcyxw, oxpos (“pale”), Bspxw (fox-coloured”), 
atodos, piridiv, rromidos ('spotted, dappled”), oi6epofiov (iron-colored”), 
Boupxos, uaypov, utdas ( black”), B&Sos (“bay”), ivopăAonos (“with a white 
nose').'” Additional texts with similar information on the colour of horses 
include several anonymous dream-books, from which we may give the 
following passage as an example: “Imrrou Acukoy Emiko0i(eo0au vOnkns 


3 Corpus hippiatricorum graecorum, ed. Oder and Hoppe, vol. 1, 312.14—23 (c. 201). Ifwe look at the 
apparatus criticus, we find that the editors have made an unnecessary correction by changing, the 
text of the manuscript oiBeptas &pkiyrov, which doubtlessly has to be read as 6 o:Beptas (vernacular 
form), &pkei rov (acc. instead of dat. or gen.) kai 75 Bvopa. 

9 Ibid., n 289.26—90.3 (61). 

"* Munier, La Scala Copte 44, 169.63—170.24. With regard to the replacement of Aeukos by &orpos, 
see the recent study by W. Voigt, Die Leiden der alten Wârter (Frankfurt, 2006), 533—67. 
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1rpoo0nknv onuaiver: îrrrrou 6E wapoi, yyeAiav ueră (nuias SnAoci: Î1TTTou 
Ba5iou, 65% trmikep5 onuoive! ... Înrrrou uaupou ... (Io sit on a white 
horse, means increase of store; but on a pale, reveals a message with loss; on a 
chestnut, means a profitable way ... on a black..." A further passage of 
similar tenor can be read in the dream-book attributed to Achmet: 


"Ex Trâv Tlepo&v koi Aiyurrriwov 1repi xpoou&Teov î1rIrov kai oeXNapioov 
Baoikâv. “O Aeuxoraros îmiros îv Beopia PBaolAtos £is TIPOOWITOV 
OAUVYOVOTNS Kpiveral. O Agukos otânpaiios, ei E0TIv faolAtws OEAAGplov, £is 
ENOTTOva TÎs AUYoVOTNS yuvaika KpiveTau ... oeAAăplov GE BaorAkov Ev 
tomi po5oxpouv, £is yuvoika Errixapw Kpiveroi: oi 6 mtAas ÎTTTros 6 
Bao1Akos £is yuvoiixa 1rhouoiov Kai OABepăv piveroi 1 TO utĂOV. 


According, to the Persians and Egyptians on the colours of horses and the 
saddle horses of the emperors. The very wbhitest horse in the emperor's 
dream is interpreted as the person of the empress. The whitish grey, if it is 
the emperor's saddle horse, is interpreted as a woman inferior to the 
empress ... but if the emperor's saddle horse is rose-coloured, ” it is 
interpreted as a charming lady, and a black horse of the emperor is 
interpreted as a rich, but afflicting woman because of the black colour. '? 


Turning from prose to verse, we note that the epic of Digenes Aries is 
especially plentiful in examples. There we find the following kinds of horses: 
&oTep&Tos ('starred, with a star-shaped spot on the forehead”); P&dios (“bay, 
reddish brown, chestnut); BodAxas or Bpexa (“pony, possibly of a certain 
colour”); ypiBas (“grey”); uoăvros (“dark brown”); Bory&Aos ('ruddy”); Aeuk6s 
(“white”); uaipos (“black”); and prruAss (“piebald”). They occur especially in 
passages of the two main versions G and E. One of these passages describes 
the young Constantine preparing for single combat with the Emir: 


“O 5t 20 înrrrou ETrIP&s MOUPOU, yEvvOLOTĂTOU 
Mounting his horse that was black and most noble.'* 


Other references are in passages where the Emir approaches Constantine: 


"FE. Drexl, “Das anonyme Traumbuch des Cod. Paris. gr. 2511”, Aaoypagpia, 8 (1921), 347-75 
(especially 357, no. 115). The same text, published independently, forms part of A. Delatte, ed., 
Anecdota Atheniensia et alia (Licge, 1939), vol. 11, 5 33. See also S. M. Oberhelman, ed., Drezmbooks în 
Byzantiuin: Six Oneirocritica în Translation, with Commentary and Introduction (Aldershot, 2008). 

"> The reference to a rose-coloured horse is a rare case of equivalence with the list in Isidore's 
Etymologies (roseus). See above, n. 5. 

"5 F. Drexl, ed., Achmeris oneirocriticon (Leipzig, 1925), 182.15%. (also 111.22 and 26. German 
translation by K. Brackerts, trans., Das Traumbuch des Achmet ben Sirin (Munich, 1986); also 
M. Mavroudi, trans., A Byzantine Book on Dream Interpretation, the Oneirocriticon of Achmet and Its 
Arabic Sources (Leiden, 2002), 2067. 

14 Digenis Akritis, ed. Jeffreys, 10-11 (G 1.146). 
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Papiv ExafoAikeuoev errulov kai G&oTepăTov 
He had mounted a horse that was piebald and starred,'* 
where the Emir's mother writes to her son: 


iv BăSzav koBaAAikEuE, TTaP&GUPE Tv MA&UPNV, 


î Soy” &s ko?ou?fi, kai ovbeis ou un oe pdăon 


Mount the chestnut horse, lead the black horse, 
let the ruddy horse follow and no one will catch you," 


6 
where the Emir returns with his mother from Arabia: 
uovAav ExaBoAAixeuoe păSzav, &oTrep&Trnv 
he rode a chestnut mule with a star,” 
where Digenes approaches the girl: 
Tov BoiAxav ErreAăAnoe, 1rânoiale Tîj kopn 
He urged his pony on, he approached the girl,'* 
where Digenes gives instructions to his protostrazor: 
Arr6oTpwoe Tov BoiAxav uou, oTpăoov uou 5E Tov uaipov 
Unsaddle my pony for me and saddle the black,” 
where Digenes comes to the girl at night: 
"Hrov 5&os 6 uaipos Tou, Td ptyyos os pipa 
His black horse was swift, the moonlight like day,” 
where the girl, fleeing their pursuers, says to Digenes: 
Kai OXUE KATă TTOAU TOv MAUpov STTOTTĂTTOV 


be very strong and urge on your black horse," 


a 


Ibid., 239 (E L.ro); see Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 89 (Z 11.304) popiv ExoBoaAikeuev piTuA6v, 
GoTEpăTov. 

Ibid., 30-1 (G n.9sf.); see 258-9 (E 1l.279f.) Tov P&Beov rapadixeve kai Bee 76 Houpikw and 
Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 113 (Z 1.640) 75 P&5iov kapoanieue oi 76 BaryăAAv 0UpE. 

Ibid., 58—9 (G ur.261); see Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 149 (Z 1.1174) tmirov ExaBoAAikeuev 
Soyă&Mov, &orepărov (he rode a ruddy horse with a star). 

Ibid., 86-7 (G 1v.314). 

Ibid., 88-9 (G 1v.376); see Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 187 (Z v.1764) Ar6oTpooov Thv Bpoxav 
ou xoi orp&oov nou T&v patipov. The corresponding passage in Digenis Akritis, ed. Jeffreys, 298—9 
(E 1.798) runs thus: Gar6orpoooe Tov ypifav uou oi orpâoe uou răv poipov (unsaddle my grey 
and saddle for me the black). 

Ibid., go-1 (G 1v.407). 2* Ibid., 10o2—3 (G 1v.627), 


» % 
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where 


where 


ERICH TRAPP 


Digenes is on his way to Ankylas to get his revenge: 


ox&a Bodov Errtfeuoa Tov BauuaoTov uou ypiBav .. . 
TIn56, ExafBaAAikeuoa Tov fouuaoTov TOv uoUvrov 


using the stirrup I dismounted from my wonderful grey horse ... 
I mounted and rode the wonderful dark brown horse,” 


Digenes is on the lookout for the guerrillas accompanied by the 


Amazon Maximou: 


where 


where 


where 


where 


eis r1rov ypiBov ErBăs &vijABov sis Tv BiyAov 
mounting the grey horse I went up to the guard,* 
the Amazon Maximou appears: 

21roxouutvn eis Aeukov Boixov kadârrep yăAa 
riding a pony white as milk,"* 

Digenes is on his way to Maximou: 


Tov ypiBa uou E1TrIAGÂNGA TOV TTOTANOV TTEPEGEI .... 
ko EGerreoev 6 ypipas uou oi Exoo9nv Eos TpaxhAou 


I urged on my grey horse to cross the river... 
and my grey horse stumbled and sank up to his neck,"* 


Digenes fights with Maximou: 

Tou St BoUAxa &rroTeuwv Tv kepoAnv euBEos 

he prompily cut off her pony's head," 

Digenes readies himself for single combat with Maximou: 
ai înrrrov uereotioa 6oyăAnv, &oTrepăTrov 


7 


and 1 saddled my starred ruddy horse,” 


and where Maximou appears: 


2: 


și 


2 


S 


2 


[A 


2 


Eis păpav ETrekx&AnTo Ma&Upnv, yevvoroT&TNV 


She was seated on a black, most noble steed."* 


Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 273 (Z vu.3011 and 3019); see 275 (Z vIl.3037). 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 186-7 (G vI.588); see Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 305 (Z vil.3487) Tis Bpoxos 5t Thv 


295 (Z vi.3358).= *+ Digenis Akritis, ed. Jeftreys, 184-5 (G vI.552). 
3523 (E 1l.1534-6). 


KepaAnyv GireTeuov euBecos 


2 


ŞI 


Ibid., 192—3 (G v1.717); see Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 315 (Z vil.3617) eis tirrov pereotoa 


Soy&dov, &oTepăTov 


% 


2: 


Ibid., 1945 (G v1.735). 
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By way of pointing out further analogies with the romance-epic of Digenes, 
a passage from the Romance of Alexander can be quoted as an apt point of 
comparison for the use of equine vocabulary: 


Zeuyvuow îv utv Ti Biya Bvo înrrrous BaSious (coni. pro kaMAious vel 
PoAiouş), rous 5 &porhpaş (correct &kpoTfipas) SayaAious 


he yokes a pair of chestnut horses to a chariot, but flanks them with ruddy 
29 
ones. 


The etymologies of the terms for the colour of horses' coats can be 
traced with variable degrees of success. One case that is relatively straight- 
forward is that of eiruA6s (piebald'), which has derived from ancient 
miTuA6S.'” Among the more difficult cases is that of Bomyodos. 
Karapotzoglu, who discusses it at length, compares it to the Arabic '44y- 
Val”, which indicates a person or animal with a proud, elegant and 
conceited bearing. The Coptic or Greek-Arabic Glossary, on the other 
hand, offers as the Arabic equivalent not “4yy4/” but rather 'agsaru 
which means clear red, ruddy or blond, indicating that it is less the 
temperament of the horse than a specific colour that is implied.”" Whereas 
Bovixas or Bpoxo, Bopxw and Boupxos seem to be connected with 
Boupixos, derived from Latin burrichus (pony') and possibly also burrus 
(fox-coloured”), these terms are translated in Arabic by “ara (spotted), 
ashab (grey) or adham (black), leaving its meaning uncertain. Two difter- 
ent etymologies can be proposed for the term ypipos (“grey”): although 
their exact linguistic provenance is not entirely clear, a Gothic origin seems 
more plausible than a Slavic one." Ar the moment, no origin can be 
postulated for the hapax /egomenon o100A&w, which occurs in a scholion 
to Aristophanes, and is most likely a synonym for wpapov, i.e. “dapple-grey' 
(7ov wapov î1rrov" 75 o100A&k1wv).'* Thus, within these limitations, the 
evidence that has been examined so far suggests not only derivations from 
Ancient Greek, but also borrowings from Latin, Arabic, Gothic and 
Slavonic linguistic contexts. This indicates that medieval Greek texts on 


*9 ]. Trumpf, ed., Vita Alexandri regis Macedonum (Stuttgart, 1974), 18.5£. 


* Compare especially 6 eiruMAos (animal with brown and white spots on its face”) in K. Giankulles, 
Onoaupos Kurpiaunris Sia?iurou (Leukosia, 2009). 

K. Karapotsoglu, Tloparmprioeis ot EAAmvixă BuoerupoAdynTo, Bufavrivă, 12 (1983), 399-400. 
I want to express my warmest thanks to my colleagues Stephan Conermann (Bonn) and Klaus Belke 
(Vienna) for help with the Arabic. 

D. Georgakas, “Beitrăge zur Deutung als slavisch erklărter Ortsnamen”, BZ, 41 (1941), 397. 

W. Koster, ed., Scholia in Aristophanem 1 3, 2 (Groningen, 1974), 452.1225c. Also the etymology of 
uodvros has to remain unclear, E. Kriaras, Aefw6 7ms ueoarcoviaris edAmviuris Snuco5ous 
ypauuareias, râuos 10! (Thessalonike, 1990). 
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equine matters use vocabulary originating from a variety of ethnic groups. 
Moreover, this vocabulary was not confined only to the pages of the 
Byzantine manuscripts we study — whether these included medical and 
other scientific works, or literary works such as epics and romances — but 
these terms circulated broadly among both male and female Greek- 
speaking members of society.'* An indication of its quotidian use is 
provided by the testament, dated 1098, of a certain nun Mary, who left 
in her legacy to her eunuch servant Nicholas “her iron-coloured horse, 
Daimonitzes” (76 &Aoyov 76 oi8npoiov, Tov Acuuovir?nv)."* Much more, 
no doubt, could be said on this subject by a Byzantinist who also moon- 
lights as a horse-trainer or large animal veterinarian, if such exists, or who 
at the very least is an accomplished equestrian. I have to confess (while 
fully convinced that philology and knowledge of the broader world should 
always go hand in hand), my own limitations regarding direct experience 
of horses; therefore, I consider it best to end my modest contribution here. 


Further Reading 


The main text: E. M. Jeffreys, ed. and trans., Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata 
and Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 1998); E. Trapp, Digenes Akrites. 
Synoptische Ausgabe der ăltesten  Versionen (Vienna, 1971). See also: 
E. Trapp, W. Hârandner, ]. Diethart et al., Lexikon zur byzantinischen 
Grăzităt, 7 Fasc. (Vienna, 1994-2011); and A. McCabe, A Byzantine 
Encyclopaedia of Horse Medicine: The Sources,  Compilation, and 
Transmission of the Hippiatrica (Oxford, 2007). 


*+ E. Trapp, Zur fragmentarischen Uberlieferung im Bereich der Sachkultur in C. Gastgeber et al., 
eds., Fragmente: Der Umgang mit liickenhafter Quelleniiberlieferung în der Mittelalterforschung. 
(Vienna, 2010), 205—8. 

35 See ]. Lefort et al., eds., Actes 4'Iviron 11: du milieu du x1e s. ă 1204. Edition diplomatique (Paris, 
1990), doc. 47.35. 


CHAPTER 27 


Multilingualism and Translation în the Edition of 
Vernacular Texts 


Manolis Papathomopoulos 


This chapter aims to draw attention to the role of multilingualism for 
Byzantine and post-Byzantine Greek readers, authors and editors. It empha- 

sises the importance of consulting the version of the text în the original 
language when constructing an edition of a translation or paraphrase. 

Although Manolis Papathomopoulos had only completed an initial draft of 
his contribution before be died, ît was felt that it should nonetbeless be 
published because it represented his last work on the edition be bad planned 
ofthe'Theseid. I? proved possible to use the notes în his papers în order to însert 
he relevant Greek passages. The English of the commentary was also corrected 
and some further interventions made to the content în order to clarify passages. 


Giovanni Boccaccio's Zesei4a: delle Nozze Emilia, written around 1340 at 
the Neapolitan court of Robert d'Anjou, is an epic poem of 10,374 lines 
that consists of a short prologue in rhymed political verse, followed by 
wwelve books in stanzas of eight lines, of'which only the seventh and cighth 
lines rhyme together." While its ostensible subject is a retelling of the life 
of the ancient Greek hero Theseus, King of Athens, in fact most of the 
narrative is devoted to a love story that takes place at his court. The poem 
begins with 'Theseus” conquest of the Amazons, his wedding with their 
queen Hippolyta, and their return to Athens with Hippolyta's younger 
sister, Emilia. It then narrates Theseus” triumph against Creon, Oedipus' 
successor, who had denied the Argive kings burial, and also the conquest of 
Thebes, when Theseus takes prisoner two young Theban princes and close 
friends named Archytas and Polemone. The princes are brought to Athens 
and kept in the palace prison, where they both see Emilia from their cell 
and fall in love with her. Archytas is freed at the intercession of Perithous, 
Theseus' 'Thessalian ally, while Polemone eventually escapes from the 


"1 dedicate this chapter to Michael and Elizabeth Jeffreys, two generous old friends of mine, as a 
remembrance of our long collaboration on the edition of the ȚI6Azuos râs Tpwo5os. 
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prison and challenges his friend and rival to a duel to the death to 
determine which of the two will have Emilia's love. Theseus intervenes 
and arranges the substitution of a joust for the mortal combat to which 
they had agreed. Archytas is the joust's victor but, while making his 
triumphal round, he receives a mortal wound from his horse. Before he 
expires, he obtains from Polemone a promise that he will marry Emilia. 
Then follow Archytas” death and burial, and finally the celebration of 
Polemone's and Emilia's wedding. 

The Teseida was translated into Greek (BBiiov 7o5 Onotov, henceforth 
T heseid) in the Duchy of Athens at the beginning of the fifteenth century. At 
that time, the Duchy was in the possession of the Florentine family of 
Acciaiuoli, whose most notorious member was Niccolo, Boccaccio's friend. 
Nerio I, Niccolo's son, expanded his sovereignty over the whole of Attica and 
Bocotia, and made Athens, instead of Thebes, the capital of his state. The 
central plot of the original Italian text takes place in both Athens and Thebss, 
and this may have been relevant to the choice to translate this particular text 
into Greek. It is very likely that the translator worked under the patronage of 
Nerio I, the Duke of Athens and conqueror of Thebes, with the intention of 
providing mythological background to this momentous occasion. 

Two versions of this fifteenth-century translation have survived: the first 
is preserved in a manuscript from the fifteenth/sixteenth century, Parisinus 
graecus 2898 (= P); the second is that of the e4;z5o princeps (= ed.), edited in 
1529 in Venice by Dimitrios Zenos, who is also the presumed author of this 
version.” In fact, the text of this edition is a reproduction with slight 
modifications of a Vatican manuscript, Vaticanus Pal. gr. 426, written by 
Zenos himself. Zenos made important alterations to the text of the hyparch- 
etype which he had at his disposal, mainly in order to smooth out the 
metrical anomalies of the translation, to clarify obscure passages or simplify 
others which seemed to be complicated, to replace Italianisms by Greek 
words, etc. Apart from the extant versions, I hypothesize the existence of two 
manuscript hyperarchetypes (one for each of the surviving witnesses of the 
tradition) and of an archetype.* 

A comparison of both Greek versions with Boccaccio's original, carried 
out line-for-line and word-for-word, has allowed me to comprehend the 


* See S. Kaklamanis, “Ar 76 xepoypapo 076 tvrumo: Onotos kai y&poi Tîs Aipidas (1529), 
Onoaupiouara, 27 (1997), 151-—2. 

? “The third edition of Tesei4a, published in 1528 in Venice, may have provided an impetus for Zenos 
edition. 

+ The theory of a single hyparchetype was proposed by E. Follieri, “La versione in greco volgare del 
Teseida del Boccaccio”, SBN, 7 (1953), 67-77, who gave the stemma ot the Theseid. 
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translations text better, which is at times difficult to understand, and to 
make some discreet interventions, which rely on the idea that the translator 
knew not only Greek but also Italian well and was able to follow Boccac- 
cio's text closely.” The clumsy errors of the two versions should not be 
attributed to the translator's ignorance or his inability but to various 
accidents of transmission: numerous phonetical errors in both extant 
versions of the translation lead me to believe that it was written under 
dictation. 

This chapter constitutes part of my preparatory work for a critical 
edition of the Greek translation.“ I propose emendations for most of the 
damaged passages. A close collation of both extant versions of the transla- 
tion has shown that they contribute equally to the restoration of the text 
and that they can be used to emend each other. In addition, 1 have used 
the Italian original — following the same reasoning and method as we 
applied to the e4izio princeps of the TI6Asuos rîfis Tpw&5os.” | think that it 
would be impossible to edit the Greek translation satisfactorily without a 
detailed comparison with the original Italian text. 

Let us now examine the damaged passages: 


1.Prol.13 


Kai Sixcuov Exo TTOVTOTE Vă HG TOv OTEpEuO OU 
vă KAG& ed. vă hai P 


Given that vă AG is not attested, vă KAaic as in P should be preferred 
instead of vă xA& ed., adopted by Kaklamanis. 


2.Prol.32 


AeyovTas' yiarrve Gexei AUTT)Vr] ÎI KUp& Hou 
pi&rmve Bekei ed. A n exe P pori 'w 26exei Kaklamanis avrhvn 
P et ed. | aureivn Kaklamanis 


3 1 have used the critical edition of A. Roncaglia, ed., Teseida: delle nozze d'Emilia (Bari, 1941). My 
Greek references are made on the basis of the Italian edition, since there are close parallels between 
strophes and lines in the Italian and Greek texts. 

Up to now there have been published only the first book of the version P by E. Follieri, ed., // 
Teseida meogreco, Libro 1. Saggio di edizione (Rome, 1959); the sixth book of the version P by B. 
Olsen, ed., “The Greek Translation of Boccaccio's Theseid Book 6, C/Me4, 41 (1990), 275-301, 
and the Prologue of the two versions by S. Kaklamanis, “O TlpâAoyos eis rd BifAlov Toi Omotov, 
"Ex5orui Siepeuvnom) in N. M. Panagiotakes, ed., Av6n Xapirov (Venice, 1998), 101-74. My idea 
to edit 7heseid emerged during a discussion with the late Stavros Papastavrou, fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, in the course of my residence at that college in 1968-—9. For her laurea E. Follieri had 
prepared the critical edition of both versions of 7Pese;4, but regrettably she never published it. 

7 E. M. Jeffreys and M. Papathomopoulos, eds., 7he War of Troy (Athens, 1996). 
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It seems obvious that in the phrase yiormve Bexei there is no space for a 
causal conjunction, but only for the demonstrative particule S&/pi& plus 
the pronoun n and the adverb 28exeî, provided by P, while airnun must 
hide the verb *vou (awp 'vor). 


3,Prol.52 


Bcrrovras 1roă eupiokouou kai 7rpăTa TToU fppioxouou 
roti P râs ed. | rrpâra 7rou ed. 1rpoorou P rpârov Kaklamanis 


Codex P provides the correct reading roy. Under 1rpoorou we may discern the 
correct reading, 1rpoTou; Kaklamanis' conjecture 1rpâsrov makes less sense. 


4.Prol.146 


&y&TTNS T& KauOuATA, vă Tov T' &vaBuuilouv 
Tov P rovş ed. 


The reading Tous of ed. leads to the correct conjecture: vă 7âv 7 &va- 
Suuilovv “to remind them of it. 


5.Prol.158 


Ko TTPĂTA TGS TOUS NUPNKEV YieuiAra y1auaZOvA 
2 AiuiMma Apatâva P pieuiMna piaualâva ed. yiAiuida yi&ualva 
Kaklamanis 
The reading of ed. yieuiMa piouatâva should be changed to ym 
(= euphonic y plus î) AiuiAMna yn Auaţova. 


6.Prol.239-40 

Koi ud si57s pori Ev” pIkpo oi X&pIOua GĂIyo, 

&un os BoUAos OOU MIKPOS, KUP& HOU, Otv TO TTSUyw 
239 ei&hs ed. eirrîjs coni. Kaklamanis 240 rrevyo ed. rrtpyo coni. Kaklamanis 
The reading ei&fis is satisfactory with a sense more or less the same as cirrțis, 
and revyo should be corrected to 7reurro, which in the context is less odd 
than Kaklamanis' zrepyo. 


7.A4.6-7 


vă dăTe 1r&s Tous Băpai SE Ko Tr6s Tous &ĂAoxpoioivei 
Ekelvouş 1rou ouvakAouoUv TOU EPo5TOS Tv OTPĂTA 





The reading Tous B&ee 5: does not make sense. Boccaccio wrote sco/ora, 
which leads us to the correct reading 6ep&pe: rous instead of Tous Părea 5£. 
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Kai nupov Tporov K' Erromkov 7r]v5e E1reBuulav 


Given that the Ancient Greek pronoun rhvăe is never used by the 
translator and does not make grammatical sense either, it should be 
replaced by Thy rpeAn (2rre8uuia), in accordance with Boccaccio's Jor fol/ia. 


9,A22.8 


&pxh kup& kai A&ye rous' “Kupăbes poumoţtves! 
&pyh P et ed.: &pxei Follieri 


There is no verb &px&: &pxh should be corrected into &pxea, active form 
for &pxeral. 


10.A24.5-6 


'Eociş, reeupere KOAG&, uE &v5pikhv kapGiav, 
Tov EpoTov &pvhonre kai T &puaT'&yoTrăTE 
îseupere P et ed., rec. Follieri 


The reading heupere does not make sense. Ihe emendation 1 suggest is 
îEeupw To with a comma after 'Eosis. 


11.A29.6 


GOV VĂ HIV 'XOH” EOTEVOL GV OUTOUS yEvVNuEvES 
torevou ed. torou P 


P leads us to the correction of Zoreveu into torouws, which is produced by 
the infinitive 2oon plus the euphonic particle -ve. 


12.A34.3-5 


kai Bondnoa BtAouor, &v eiv' BkotokpiTeş, 
ai SEv uăs BeAowv EeproTî) ei T& TIPOTIEPAONEVA. 
"H ka. & T6oa EEEOUVEpIOTODV Kai vă uăş GTTEĂTTIOOUV 
4 8ehowv GepioTti ed. Bthouv 2eoiweproTi P 5 E6eoweproToiv P ră ouvepioTrodv ed. 


In 1.4 the reading ofed. adopted by Follieri alters the stem of the verb. It seems 
preferable to write 6e<ove>piori and put p&s between square brackets. În 1.5 
instead of Follieri's conjecture ovvepiorodv I suggest the reading $eoveprorodv 
with zphairesis of the initial £, syncope of u and apocope of the final 1. 


13.A37tit. 


TI&s Irrrohura î) Bacilnooa G&puipoooe TOv TOTIOV TN$ KO Tă K&OTPN 


TNS 
&eputpwoe P Follieri 
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The incorrect form &putpwoe should be corrected to &pupooe. 


14.A55.7-8 


vă un5E Exn AafoouaTria OThv KEPOATV, OTES TTA&TES, 
eiş &AAov uEAos TITIOTEŞ EK TEs PPIkTES COTTES 
P et ed., rec. Follieri 


Boccaccio's text (0) allows us to add îi before sis &AAov. 


15.A59.1-4 and 7 


Acîge eis îu&s ră Epya oou ut kokoovvn, os Beers, 

Kai KaT” ue 50s SUvauiv T&V yUvoIKGV GvT&Ha 

pi” Eneîves Grrou eis rhv BAeypăv Tous Bi&5oxous ToU AvOaiou 
EVIKmOES etc. 


571 dapp& vă oopeAN8& uovov K&y& SITATOS HOU 


The reading y' îxeîves (1.3) makes no sense. The Italian text cop /arte must 
have been translated by a trisyllabic equivalent in Greek with which it 
would have phonetic resemblance: pt rexves. În the same way in 1.7 the 
Italian word so/ leads to the correction of uâvov to uâvos. 


16.A60.1-2 


K” £0uU, ApTEun &0Aoa, 1ToU TOV WnĂOv Tov TOTTOV 
uE Tous Beous KpaTeiş KOA& OT1v 1TOÂIW HAS GTTEOW 


The phrase ut rous 8eous makes some sense, but comparison with the Italian 
text, which has zra Piddi;, leads to the conjecture ut<o” o >ous Beous. 


17.A65.1 and 7 


Koi Ti BsAere moioei yăp, &v îABav Eurrpoottv vos 
oi Kevroupoi: oi 1roAA& oxAnpoi pi 20&s vă 1roĂeuNoovv 
ThoTevo £işs Tv B&Aaooav GAoi BeAere 1r£oei 


Obviously, BtAere moioe and 0chere rtoe do not express a future tense, 
but a conditional. The Italian text zvresze fazo (|.1) and sareste sommersi 
(1.7) leads to the conjectures BtAare roioei and 0tAare Trtoel. 


18.A79.4-8 


Tre TOv K&UTTOV &pIoE OUVTONA Vă yupEpovv, 
does vekpts Exei vă eupoiv, GAes vă Tes E0&iwpovv' 
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Tes Aafooueves Shes Tous uE KOAOGVN Gpîjuav 
vă Tr&ow 90ev xpnlovow xwpis kouuia rra6iav, 
ou6E nauuiav &1r Shes Tous E1roîke &vopeţiov 


In 1.6 the plural &pfikav is surprising, because it is clear that this verb has 
the same subject as &pioe (1.4) and trroike (1.8). Thus it should be 
corrected to &efiev. The Italian word /zscio confirms the conjecture. În 
1.8 the preposition o” should be added before xauuiov. 


19.A81.8 


PiaTi YI TTOAĂENOV TTOTE OUK EBruav TES 1TOPTEs 


Although EBnav is a correct type, both the sense made by the text and the 
fact that EBmv is never used in the poem lead to the correction of EBnav 
into EB<y>nkav. For the sense, x (= 2k) should be added before âs 
TTOpTes. 


20.A91.3 


eis GAyoUTIIkov KoIpov Eprăoav eis Thv 110 


The plural 2er&oav looks isolated among the other verbal types (l.r 
zuiooeuos, |.2 t&iwo$ev, |.5 Zuooev, 1.6 vă uh piooevon ... vikhon) with 
which it has the same subject, i.e. Theseus, and thus it should be changed 
To EPTOOEV. 


21.A120.5 (ed.) 


K' £oeis ko TO BAcrreTe, koBăpia TO ypoikăTE, 
Tes pă vnoTeia îi Senon ou6E 1rapauovts Has 
ou5E pă Suvauw kopuiwv oi 1TpoBAewes oi TOO£s 
MTTOPOUUE Vă EyĂVOCME .. . etc. 


It is not clear to which verb the nominative oi 1rp6PAeweş serves as a 
subject. The Italian text (forza d: corpo o atto provveduto) helps us change 
the first oi to î: piă Syvapuwv 1 (16) 1rp6BAewes, and oi T6oes into Tis 
TO0£s. 


22.A136.6 


proc oi EPOTIOAOIW TO Troia KO TT65$ G&KOUEL 


A verb is missing after roia. | add 'w (76 1roia <'w> oi 1765 Grove) 
before kai 1r&s. 
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23.B Argum.3 
oi r&v Poouoihoocov Tv 7riupâv KĂ&Wiuov ST &pxioav 


An article is missing before kA&wimov. Besides, the phrase mmxpoi Poouaito- 
oou is unexpected. În accordance with the Italian text (4/ zriszo /agrimare) 
T&v 1rikp&v should be changed to 15 1rixpov (KAGwp1pov). 


24.B3.2 


Fig Tov Koapov Tov EuvOGTOV, TT0U CUPavĂs 'uopEpaivE! 
Tous k&uTrous GAous oi Bouvă ră AVON Kai XoPTĂPIA 


Boccaccio's text (Zferberte e di fiori) leads to the correction of ră &vn to 


<ue>Tă &v8n. 
25.B4.4 


ai Aeyei rou' TI k&Beoai vos 25 Gvauivns 


Boccaccio's text (Che fai tu ozioso con Ipolita in Scizia dimorando) allows us 
to change the reading 25 &vautvns to 5% v& uevns. 


26.B5.1-2 

Bicrr Gr totva Epuye î) euyevia *' 1) 6680, 

GT ânapreperes vă yeviis Suoios Tou "HpakAcous 
Obviously it is evyevia «A 5660 which were wanting. Therefore I correct 
&KOpTEpeles to &kapTepeit, in accordance with Boccaccio's text (promerteva). 


27.B11.6-8 


voTepo GI” GAous '0p&$aowv Tov 1roveutvo Ayve, 
Tov Oeiokitv 2oxoTwoov, TOTE Tov TloAuveiknv” 
uov 'ABpao'Tos GTrou Epuyev kai u£o” 010 'Apyos EuTrîjKEV 


In 1.8 the nominative 'Apooros is the subject of a verb which is missing. 
Theretore | write Zuewe 'A&păo'oş instead of uov 'ASpaoTos. 


28.B13.1-3 


AVYT6s pă &ypioTrarnv kapdiov Expierov r&v “EXAnvoov 
Kati. 600uş ÎUTIOpei EOKOTOWVE, KO &POV TOUS EONOTĂVAV 
&x6un &x8pia sixev 1rp6s aUTous, ETÎI Oplouov ETTOîKE etc. 


In |.1 Boccaccio;'s text (// Greci odiando . . . în lor Fodio servava) allows us to 
correct Expierov to Ex8pierov. În 1.2 in accordance with all the other verbs 
and the sense of the text, 2oxorâvov is wrong and should be replaced by 
the singular 2oxor&vev. 
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29.B20.5-7 


Tă 1rpoowrra T& tuopea pă 1rappnoia Edeixvav' 
ăia î0ov &O1rpa, KOKKIvO, AA OITOXPOELAX, Pola, 
&AAa OTPOyYyUHOHGUHATA ... . Etc. 


Obviously orpoyyuhokSuuara is a corrupted form of oTpoyyuhok&uoTa. 


30.B34.1-5 


AiAi ră Săupua T& 1roAĂ& „ai oi popeotş oi uoUpeş 

ou5E Bă 1rapekaAeouous 0U6E 51% BIKOLOGUVNV 

OcANons vă MTTOPEOWpEV VĂ TTOIOGWUEV TO TIPETIEL, 

nave To Dă Tv 1ronv &Tuxiav Trov BpiokovTon Ekeivor 
oi Boots kai oi &pxovTes" i5£ umv TOUS &PTJONS etc. 


Boccaccio's text helps us correct this difficult passage. Here is the Italian: 
Dep, se Pabito nostro e il lagrimare non ti movon, ne prieghi, ne ragione movati 
almen la trista condizione etc. And here is the way 1 correct Il.1 and 4: 


"AiAi <âv K>T& Săkpua T& TTOAĂ& K' EK POpEots Tis uOUPES 


K&v' To Bă Tv etc. 


31.B48.7 
î5£ BeAers, auOEvTn MOS, HE T& KAUWUAT& HAS Etc. 


In accordance with Boccaccio's text, the epic form 18: obviously makes no 
sense here and should be corrected to î5si (po; veererre). 


32.B51.7-8 


Oi ârrorpioaptoi EBitBnoav KL GITEOWOOV TOUS AOYOUS 
oi rara GriAoynOmkev kai Ssixve Tous Hai poBous. 


The reading oi e6fous expresses the contrary of what the author means; 
thus I correct it to &p6Bos. 


33.B60.8 
Ex TO papi Tov Eppi&ev eis yv Grre0ouEvov 


Given that Creon in the following lines is still alive, os should be 
added before Grredaptvov: sis yîi <os> Grredautvov (per morto) “as if 
he was dead. 


34.B71.7-8 


Tv xwpav yăp ăpTkao1 0eoi AMovuoiou 
K' is xsipas ToU kaAoU Onoiou k £56kav Tou Duyiou 
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The phrase 5i6% roy Puyiou is incomprehensible nor does there exist a 
divine epithet Pyyios. | am inclined to think that there is here an expres- 
sion 5i6w ToU pevyiou “escape” (see Mod. gr. 76 peuy16). 


35.B82.5-8 (ed.) 


x&p1 oo orpeyovv oi Beoi k' 1) SUvanis Ekeivoov, 
Orrăxovv K' Exe. BeAouo1 &Gios vă OT GVTINEUOOUV! 
7iueis sis 6,71 SuvovToi yuvaikes vă TO TT0i00vv, 
E yăp &1ro Thv Tiumv, GAes OTOv 6p10u6v 0ov. 


It is clear that orptwovwv cannot be a future but a concessive subjunctive: 
<&s> voi oTptwovv. Since the principal clause in ]l.7-8 is missing its 
verb, I add uooT”: îpeis <uaoT> o” 571... Bheş oTĂv 6plou6v oou. 


36.B89.7-8 
Kati uE Tous GAous Bâwvei Tous OTV pUAaKIV TEO 
Boccaccio's text (con g/i altri) helps us correct the reading 6Aous to &AAous. 


37.B93.7-8 


> 


u” GAes 1roAAEs &pxovriooes kai ăAAous kafoAA&pous* 
xpeia SEv K&puver vă si1r&ă, vă un căs poăvo Băpos 


The Italian text (4/ quaf ora nomar) allows us to correct 1.8: vă <ovs> 176 
“to call them by their name. 


38.B94.4 
GATE Tv TTOĂv &rravTeş Esi Tov Eyupioov 


The Italian text (per zuz70) allows us to correct the Greek: răv 1r6Aw &rraoav. 


39.[1.6-8 


vă xioa5Now kai vă 176 Toy "EpooTos Tă EPyo, 
Vă TG EK TOUS TTOAEMOUS TOU, KI OUTOV TTAPOAKGAAG TOV 
u' EuEv vă EV OOUOTIKES, VIATI Eyoo 'KHOUB& Tov. 


The sense of 1.8 is not clear: the Italian text z cîo che gives the solution once 
again: ] correct pari to yi& "7 (yu 6,11). 


40.[8.2—3 


OUXi Gr” &yG&Trnv TiTToTE vă Evai £is TOV vodv Ins; 
HOVOV AUTO TO PUOIKOV T1v EOUpvE vEOTNS 
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The Italian text (42 propria natura) leads to the correction of auT5 16 
PUOIKOV tO S1TTO TO PUOIKOV. 


41.[16.6 
xoi Stv Bogevei yăp &AAoU 1) u7) Tă £is EuEva 
The words î un r& are an incorrect transcription for eiunra. 


42.740.7 


oi rpayouBei tuoppoTepa 7repi S1rou uuvei 'Arr6A)os 


The Italian (canzasse) allows us to correct the reading of P kâpvei to *pve. 


43.[57.6 
6 EpoTos yăp 7rp600uue Trou pi Exei sis Suvauiv TOU 


The erroneous reading 1rp6o8upe should be corrected to poe pe. 


44.[83.5 


UE uio EK TES HAuICIOĂES TIS TTOU "XE OTV KGUOP&V TIS 
xaml6Aeş P: kopăoia ed. (con una camariera) 


The word xopi(:6Aes is an erroneous reading for Kouaprepes. 


45.A8.5-6 


K' Ekeivo TToU ut opăle TrAEov Kai kole! Tv KapGIGv MOU, 
ai utoa ioorropiţe! ue Kati A100vv T XVTEP& HOU 
6 Msovwv P: Avovoi ed. 


I correct this incorrect reading to Aaow. 


46.A10.1-—2 


"A7oiuovo, &xou 6 TOTTEIvĂs, GiAi, koi Ti yupeuw 
HOVE TOUS &VOOTEVOYMOUS, TOUS TrOvous Ko TEs BAiwes 
2 u6ve Tous P: uâvov Tous ed. 


The Italian text (pe sospir) leads to the conjecture ueoa oTous GvaoTevoryuous. 


47.A10.5-6 


"0 Ex 76 P&dos Poorieia râv 7rAoUrov vă Trep&lns 
HQVEVOTTES TOU ETUXOU TOUS TTOVOUS TOU VĂ TTOVOȚI 
5 răv 1rAourov vă P: roy ITAovroovos ed. 6 kavevârreş P: xăwv vă "1res ed. 
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The Italian text (4; Dize, 's alcun tormentando în voi tenete, . . . dite) helps us 
find the correction: ... roy TlAoureov &v 7reip&lns | kaveva, 7res etc. 


48.20.34 


ouBerrore 6 Boorheus 6tv EuaBe 1roios îjrov, 
KOAG KL &v EFeTTĂTIOE TTONĂ& KPURĂ YIĂ Ksivov. 
4 2Ermâ&rnoe P: 26err&rnoe ed. 


The Italian text (zvesse domandato) leads to the correction 25orroiTrnoe. 


49.A22.3-5 


. toePn eis Boudoovwwnv 
ToU d Băajătact ToU i Tec S1xoos vă TOV 6pioovv 
UTTOKATOS EyEveTov 0” 6,71 KL &v Tov wpilov 
4 Spioovwv P et ed. 5 Spilov ed. 


In 1.4 the reading Spioovv is a mistake resulting from dictation. The Italian 


text (sanza sospetto) helps us find the correction: Brxos vă T6v yvwpioovv. 


50.A46.1—2 

“Qo&v K tot Kauuiov popă 1roU 0” Zopaţev î &y&Irn 

v& EXEUGEpWOOȚS TTAVTEAGS TOUS OUPOVOUS ATT&VOU 
Boccaccio's text (157 come te . . . costrinse . . . abandonare) allows us to correct 
zoepoţev into Eoeryâev. 


51.A69.1-2 


Silyov &voTravOnke u1rpoToy vă EnuepooT) 
kai Grav roU Epăvnke, 6A6p0os tonkwâN 
2 7oU ed.: versum om. P 


The Italian text (e giă vegnenti Pore vicine al giorno) leads to the correction 
of the Greek: kai &rov 1 ay Ep&vne. 


52.E30.7-8 


kai ăs eioou Topa 1Tpos EuEv EXehumov, os uoU poivei, 
ET! OTO TEdos vă yeviis 0” EpEv XOpITouEVN 
7 &s P et ed. 


The sense leads to the conclusion that cs is needed instead of &s. The 
Italian text (e come în questo se' ver me pietosa | cost nellaltro mi sii graziosa) 
confirms this correction. 
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53.E55.4 


ai EvavTious Tous Exouev oThv 1reduuia uos SÂN 


The Italian text (2447) helps us correct SAn to SAous. 


54.E£56.1-3 


"Qiue, TO 1T6$ uE polveTai CXUUAGUA VĂ GKOTINOW 

TO rs ET GvoTrauOiK& uăs &Pnvev 7) copa 

vă oTekeTov 1] îwoiT(a uas 0” G&VOTTOUOIW Ko Eiphvn 
2 îi &pa P: A Tuxn ed. 
The Italian text (Jznon) leads to the correction of &pa to “Hpa (compare 
with 58. 3 2 &veAenuwv “Hpa). 


55.E60.6-7 


Kai TOTES vă TO 1Toilocugv £iTi koi Gv 7reGuuăns 
O voUs 6 Kakoppilikos O1ToU 0E OUuPouhevei 
6 zre8uuâns P et ed. 


The sense leads to the correction of rre8uuânş to 1revuân. 


56.E72.8-73.1-2 


20auuaoe Kai rrapeudus oUTws TOU AEyel 6 vEos. 
Asyer «9TpoTIOTn, uh dappiis Ore Tehewoe î u&XN», 
Neye «Sari pă GAroBelpes' OUK ENGL VIKTMEVOS» 


The reading Atya in 73.1 is erroneous and comes from 1.2. The Italian text 
(leva su) helps us correct Atya to Zn. The correction of &re to 57: can 
also be easily done. 


57.E81.3-4 


kai T60a G1rE TO Băuaoua E6eiMooe î pux1 TNs; 
OT! OUK ECElOTN TITToTEs, OUSE Guiiia Ka06Hou' 
4 Smâla P: umAia ed. 


After ou5t one would not expect a noun but a verb: thus I correct SpiAia of 
P and uniia of the ed. to couiAene. 


58.E82.5 


oxoTrâvTas kai Tis KoTravEş 7754po 6 eis Tov &Hhov 
Trâkpw P: zrou 5i5a ed. 
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I correct 1ropw of P to răkpoue. 


59.E99.1-6 


Kai cos kacos EBAcrrouev Tpiovr&pulio î P650 

G1ro Tv depunv Toi MAiou OAOXĂGUO vă yYEvn; 

oi TOTEs G&rrt Tv ovyhv, 6 5p600s ToU Zepupou 

HETOMOPpEiTaL KL EPXETaL OTV TTPOCOWIV TV TTPWOTNV 

kai Sogaoutvo OTEKETOI ATTrAVOU £is T' Gyk&A, 

EuMoppo KOi HUPLOTIKĂ, Eo&v Tov Kai TTP6TA 
3 6 6p6ooş Peted. 
The nominative 6 8p6oos in P and ed. is erroneous, since the following 
verbs uerouopgpeiroi, Epxerou etc. take as subjects the words rpiavr&pulo 
îi 6650. The words 6 8p6oos are part of a corrupted adverbial phrase 
equivalent to the phrase art rhv awyrw. Lherefore 6 8p6oos should be 
corrected to * Tov 8pooov. 


60.2T11.8 


Ekelvoov TTOU ME &puaTa Br AUTOUS Vă TTOAEUTIOOUV 


P et ed. 


This relative clause has no verb. "The Italian text (cPe arme porteranno) 
leads us to the missing verb, which 1 suggest to be fABov: Exeivoxv 7rou 
< îAdov> ut ăpuara 5 AUTOUS vă TTOĂEuT]O0VV. 


61.2118.3 


ou5Ev ExopTouvav 1ro0&s 6001 kai aUrov EPAerrovv 
oUT&v P: vă r&v ed. 


8ooi kai, which is a synonym of oi 1r&vrss, is always followed by &v plus a 
pronoun. În 1.22.7 the same phrase is found complete: 800: kai &v Tov 
îBAtrraonw. That is why in .18.3 | write doo: kai &v Tov EBAtrrovv. 


62.52 120.1-2 


"Art rhv Nioov rhv ppikTîv, Trou yEpe Tous SpuuGves, 
uE Tous vo vious Epdaoev 6 Paoreuş 6 Nioos, 


Who are those 5vo woi we find in P and in ed.? To answer this let us look 
at Boccaccio's text: 


Ne Nisa, di gran boschi copiosa, 


zra gli urli dionei Niso ritenne 
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“Nor did Nisa, rich in large forests, 
retain Niso among Dione's doves' 


The translator, who did not understand the word Ziope;, translated it with 
5vo vtov/vion. This is how the two mysterious vioi (or vioi), who, of course, 
are irrelevant to the Italian text, were born. 


63.7 [23.4-5 


Euopqos kai Trepixapos; evyevikîis fwopias 
Xcopis &AuErov TiTToTEŞ, uO6v' Tă EavO& uoAAia TOU 
&Epos ră "avene, EXXUTTOV (OS XPUOĂȚI. 


Comparison with P (xwpis &puara) shows that under Gâuerov is hidden a 
piece of armour, here 76 EAuov: xopis EA îiTov. 


64.2 125.6-8 


(the poet narrates the birth of the Dioskouroi) 
TO TIS KO TTOTE 'OTT&PONO0V, HET& WEYGÂNS TEXVNS 
&1TO uiav KOPT, eVyevikn, AnSov Thv ovon&lav, 
draw 77 eixe 6 1redoxpyos ut Tă TPayovBIa ul. 


In 1.8 the expression Thv eîxe ... 'u&li does not make sense. Therefore 
I correct it to Th 1râpe 6 1redapyos ut T& TpoyovâIa 'u&Z1. 


65.2 142.1-3 and 7-8 


Ouk eixe rerorov tuopgpia OkârroTes Adcves 
ou Kiwep&v S1rou "rove Tîis 'Appodirns pidos, 
coş 7irov 6 vewoTepos auTos 6 Ilepitos 


eis rîv A8nva Epdooev K î)ABe ouvarravrr) ToU 

KoaA0s Onoeus 6 pios Tou etc. 
3 îrov 5 P et ed. (guanto era Peritoo ancor garzone Bocc.) 7 ouvarrovTh Tou 
P et ed. 


In |.3 the Italian text allows us to correct îrov 6 to îrovs; in 1.7 the 
preposition eis is clearly missing before ouvorravTi. 


66.2 [45.1-3 e 8 


"Ex rhv Zidoowa EpBaoev 6 ueyas TluvaĂeoves 
Kali uET” aUTOv £is ouvrpogia &5eAp6s Tou 6 Zukoiios, 
Grro?oyi6n voTepa Tv Euopenv A6vev, 


K' €is TO TTOA&TI HET' AUTOUS ECE, ES Topăvn. 
3 &rrodoyi0n P &armhoyhen ed. 8 rop&vn P ropâvn ed. 
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In 1.3 the reading &rrohoyi?n or &rrnhoyn8n is clearly erroneous: the 
Italian text (che poi fui sposo) shows that there is here a dictation mistake 
and leads to the correction <6rrov> euAoyn?n. In 1.8 rop&vn should be 
corrected to ToU 'pâvn. 


67.5 1[.65.1 and 4-6 


“Orronos Kai &v Tov 26ekei euyevikos av0Evrns, 


Orrou 'A0e eis Tv Baoiheiav Tou auOtvrn ToU Onotou, 
Shous Tous G1ro5Ex0nue, kai uE xapEs uey&Aes 
TTOĂĂ& TOUS ETINTOGOI MET& TTOAĂDV Tv TEXvN. 

5 Garodex8mke P et ed. 


The plural form of the verb in 1.6 shows that in 1.5 the verbal form 
&rroBExOne should be put in the plural as well: crro&ex8mkov. 


68.71.6 
oi TO de&Tpo TO AouTrpo koi ueya Tov EGeixvei 
ov tBeixve P Seixvei rous ed. 


The sense of the Greek and the Italian text show that Tov should be 
corrected to T&v. 


69.Z4.6-7 


ou5E ueyăla ăAoya, ou6E 1roAÂT) Treloupa 
văxavâropaoioovow Thv pAoya Tâs &y&TTrns; 
7 v&xavârropaoioouow P et ed. 


Ic is clear that this reading in 1.7 should be written vă 'xov v 
GTTOPAOIVOUO1V. 


70.Z5.1-3 


Outv rrioreua 1roTE 1râvTes oi Aapiuvofioi 

&vr&ua uE Tous BooAeis SAous Tîjs Axaiias 

vă vinnoav pt T' ăpuara Să T6o0 SAiyov 1rpăyua 
3 v& vikmoav P v& 'punoouoi ed. 


The Italian text (movesse) and the sense of the Greek show that the correct 
reading is not viknoav but xivnoav. 


71.Z24.1-2 


Oe£ uou 1ravTodUvauE, TTOU £is XIovIOuEva SN 
TTOU HATOIMOIv Tă GOTIITIA Cou Ekeioe OT IhoTovio 
2 rov P, non habet recte ed. | karomoăv P et ed. 
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It is clear that 7rou in |.1 makes this word in 1.2 superfluous and that the 
verb with the subject 5 8c6s should be corrected to karoieis, whereas Tă 
Sorima should be corrected to <o>T& 6oTriTia. 


72.7.28.7-8 


SE DR Pui lojey lo) tunele 

GV TTOiONS VE "VOL VIKNTIS, OO KO TTPETAVETO 
1pâraotre P rpocira voi ro ed. 
Based on ed., I correct the reading of P as follows: wo&v kai rrpoeirra 
0£ To. 
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v Evas Spuuovas &kapTros, &ypious i56pvV0us yeu&Tos, 
K" &vaş P et ed. (£ pna sea Bocc.) 


The verb is missing. | suppose that it is hidden in the word Evas and 
I replace k Evas with K' Ev” sis. 


74.733.3-6 


"Esi '6e rhv Boupkornrov Tâ&v Aoyiouv Ekelvoov, 
Oră Tv rroprav 'Byaivaoi &ypoi kai duucwutvor, 
xoi Tv TUpĂD Thv AuapTiov, Kati 1” "OAxou îjrouuEvei 
Exeioe yăp Epoivovrav Guoov Gov kai T' &AAa. 

5 kai 7 "Qxou kîjrouptvei P kai 76 Ovoi kai "Oxou ed. 


Judging from the Italian text (e ogri Omne;), | correct the erroneous reading 
kîjrouutvei to kai T 'Oiutva. 


75.736.3-4 and 6-7 


Koi ein 1rp&ra EoKEpOnKkev, S1rOV "Tov OHIAOUEVO, 
Xoav T& KOUPON Tîls vukTOŞ K EkEiva TĂs ÎuEpas, 


K EoTEkovTav oi &TUXOL EKEiOE GTTOYVOOHEVOEL! 
Epaivovrav oi &ruxoi OTEs &Auoes Geutves 
3 oxiaoutvo P 'oropioptvo ed. 7 oi &ruxoi P kai oi wuxts ed. 


In 1.3 the Italian text (isegnazo) allows us to correct okiaoptvo to 
oxeBiooutvo. În 1.7 the reading oi &ruxo: of P, which repeats the same 
reading as 1.6, is suspect. Compare also the feminine Beuzves in both P and 
ed. 'Therefore the more economic solution is to correct oi &ruxo! into 
<kai> oi WUXEs. 
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76.Z45.7 


Koi royro ot 1TTapaKOAAĂG, UOvOVTI vă DUTTOPEOW 
uovovTri P uâvov ed. 


I correct u&vovTI to u6vo 611. 


77.7,50.7-8 and 51.1 


aa aci ae ca a Arde „ GĂGVOUTIPOS EokEpON 

Tv kup& Tv Auoupilia râs kai TO 1roU 'Bogevn. 

Kai uer” aurov Ekivnoev KOi TTAPEuTIPOS UTTĂEI 
2 kai per” aurâv P et ed. (con /4 quale Bocc.) 
It is clear that the pronoum in |.1 which replaces 'Auoupiţia should be 
corrected to ueT' aUTT. 


78.754.4 


Kai OUTES 1] Buyarepes Tou 1) "Opeâi E1ToipvE Tes 
î duyartpes Tou P oi Ouyartpes Tou ed. 


The reading 8uyarepes is due to the preceding plural ati owres, whereas it 
is clear that it is the subject of Zrroipve. Therefore 1 correct î uyorepes of 
P and oi Ouyartpes of ed. to î) uyartpa. Compare also the Italian text (/e 
guai sua figlia Voluttă selette). 


79.490.7 


ai rîv AaAo0v "Arrokoria eidev Ekei ue HAGua 
Noaodv P tuopenv ed. | ut kAua P ro7e &ua ed. 


The Italian text (vize 4] folle Ardire) allows us to correct Tv AoAodv to Thy 
Ah. Furthermore the reading, ut kA&pa is clearly erroneous and should 
be replaced by 767e &ua of ed. 


80.758.8 


Tpryupou 1ns ră ouuara kai 'L'exves eide 1rAta 
ră ouuara P 'Tâgeş ed. (intorno a lei vide Promesse e Arte Bocc.) 


The Italian text allows us to correct the erroneous text of P ră ovuara to 


Taţiuara. 


81,Z59.1-3 


Tores Gartow oTov vadv ut ZTevayuous Hey &Aous 
Eypoiknoev 1rou E0Tpiknoav uE Tapaxîv uEy&Ânv. 
7roAia 1rnpi kai GASKauToL £Byoiivav peră S&kpua. 
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1 ueyous P ueyăda ed. | 2 2orpiknoov P orpiyyiţav ed. | ui rapaxhv uey&Anv 
P ut rapaxh ueyâân ed. | 3 zroAA& 1rmpi P rodi rrupoi ed. 


The Italian text helps us correct these difficult lines in this case as well: 


Poi dentro al tempio entrata, di Sospiri 
vi senti un tumulto che girava 
focoso tutto di caldi Disiri. 


I think that uey&Aous in I.1 repeats ueyăâmv of 1.2 and should be corrected 
to yeu&Tn. În 1.2 2orpixnoav should be corrected to 2orpiyyiţov, and ut 
Tapaxv uey&Amv to pia rapaxi ueyăân. In 1.3 zroAA& 1rnpi of P and 
1roAA& 1rupoi of ed. should be corrected to 1r68o: 1ruppoi. 


82.768.4-8 


«es îjrove ouvideo £is TOv KoIpov EkEivov 

O” Ekelvous 1rou EfjouAovTo vă Troioouv GAAaiav, 
GAITO OTpaTiâ5Tes vă yevf] Kai XpUo1oKOPOAAA&POUS, 
COCâV AUTO TTOU ESExerov Teora Tin vă A&Bn; 
vă Tove (woovv TO o1ro8i kai vă TO TrepiA&Bn. 


The only way to correct this difficult text is to compare it with the Italian: 


si come forse in quel tempo era in uso 
a qui doveva far mutazione 

Zabito scuderesco in cavaliere, 

come € doveva che era scudiere 


In 1.6 I correct vă yevi to o ewyeveis and in .7 Go&v auT6s 1rou EBExeTov 
to 0ăV AUTOUS ATroGEXETOV. 


83.778.1-2 and 7-8 


"Aqov ETOUTO EOUVTUXEV, EOT&ONKE KOMIT6O0, 
Tooori5e 1T0U &v&waov OAoTeAis oi poyoi 


Kati TOTE TO KEPOAW TIS UTIOKĂIWEV KOAVITOVO 
xoi TOTES Gvaoruwooe Kati 6Ev EBĂETTEI TTIOw. 


I correct 1oooTis to Too OT1 ei5e and | add 10 before âvookwoe. 


84.789.1-2 and 8 


Oi oi y&p E0TNOO01 OTOVS OUPAVOUS G1T&VO 
yuvoiika Evos G1ro Tous vo BeBona v” ârrousivns 


kai es i6si To 7re0uuăs K £xe To oTmv kapSla 00u. 
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The Italian text (ce zu să sposa) allows us to correct v &rropeivns ofl.2 to v 
&rroyivns, and Exe of 1.8 to Exess (cîo che i] zuo cor disira). 


85.7136.7-8 


„Sr AUTO EÎNOL OTEPKTEOS 
EK TOUS e Geolic pron ctfiy 4 vă *xXw Kai OUXI GAEwos 
8 v& x P et ed. (avră Bocc.) 


The Italian text shows that the correct reading, with an ironical meaning, is 
v& 'Xn and not v& 'xo 


86.H Argum.8 


Kati TT6$ 1] KOPN WEOO TNS T& HEÂN TNS TPOUACOAV' 


The Italian text (2/ fave/lare) indicates that T& tim Tns is an incorrect 
reading for îi Smia ns, and that rpou&ooov is a syntactical variation for 
TpPouG&oo€v. 


87.H1.1-2 


Eiot oiwvrrîv BAoş 6 Aa6ş EOTEKE GKOAPTEPĂVTAŞ; 
Tov TpiTov yăp TOv EKTUTTOV Tv TrowyvI5icov Trpaivouv 
2 mpaivovv P roy 1rorywBiou Eeivou ed. (e/ sonar tireno Bocc.) 


The Italian text shows that neither of the scribes of the two hyparchetypes 
understood the reading of the archetype, whatever that was, and each 
treated this difficulty in a different way. The scribe of the one hyparche- 
type converted the singular roi rroryvidiou (del sonar) to the plural r&v 
1rouywi5iwv but kept the ethnic name Tupptvov for Tuppnv&v in the 
corrupted form rnpaivovv. The scribe of the second hyparchetype kept the 
singular Toy rorywBiou, but as he did not understand the ethnic name 
Tupptvov he changed it to xeivou. 


88.FH9.1-3 


Ovu5tv moTevo î) K&uivoş TOU “Hpo1oTou TrOTE TNs 
7) Booeia Tv Zikovev v' vote TETOLOV PAOYAV 
OU6E 1TOT£ TNS EByaAev TETOLIOUS KATIVOUS HEYG&ACUS, 
2 î Baoiieia P et ed. EByodev P et ed. (/4 fucina arse neregni sicani ... 
o maggior fummo sparse Bocc.) 


The Italian text helps us correct î faonheia to orhv Booieia and EByoev 
to vă EByaAev. 
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89.H24.1-2 


Eixe peT' aurov ouvrpoșpia KOAOV Tov "AyeAtov, 
OTTOU "Tov OTV &rmokoTia T' aură&5eApov G5auEvos 
1 aurâv P ayrov ed. | 2 mov "rov orhv P rrou'rov 2k Th ed. ăBaptvos P yautvos 


ed. 


In addition to slight corrections in P based on the text of ed. (per auTov 
and 1rou "Tov îk Thv metri causa, and 7 aur&eAepou), | correct the 
erroneous reading &Bautvos of P and yautvos of ed. to the correct one, 
&vauptvos, thanks to the Italian text (focoso). 


90.H26.1-2 and 7 


TTotov Atova 7roiav ÎUKaIwa OTOUS K&UTTOUS TOUs "Ypk&vous 

TTOU TĂ TTOIdiIA TIS TTOUTTETES OThv koiTnv dv NUpiokeL 

eri 6 AMounâns Ekxapvev. .. 
Tloiov P 1roia ed. | zrotav P î ed. 
Given that the Italian text writes Ma coral... o, | introduce Mă before 
1rotov which I correct to Srrotov, and ] replace 7roiav with the reading î of 
ed. The reading Azova is either the feminine of Azoov or a mistake for 
Acouwa. 
91.H38.7 


Teroia oTrafia Tov EGowokev, AEyer, OTV KepaAnv Tou 


Since nobody else is speaking, it is clear that A&ye: should be corrected to 
Neyo, the first person of the poet. 


92.H42.1 and 4 
"Hrov 6 PiqiA EBexei îk 7 %pos TO ueyăAov, 
x Tv rrapBauo 6 TlpixoAas ut Nos &v&perwoputvov' 
1 peyâiov P et ed. Menalo Bocc. 4 1rapOtuo P et ed. Partenio Bocc. 
The Italian text allows us to correct pey&Aov to Mowdhov and 1rapcuo to 
Tlap8evo. 
93.H47.4 


vă Tov yupioovv îBeAov, &AA& cos &rrodouEvos 


The phrase beginning with &MA& has no verb corresponding to the Italian 
giva. 'Therefore &MA& should be corrected to urră in P and ed. 
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94.H74.1-5 


"Erovro Bierovras Aonrov 6 &ypios 6 Korrtvdos 
OTroU "Xe EPyăAei Ex To SevOpov Eneivoov TE Hspur]yunoov 


KO TOTE EUETOEYIVETOV EK TOUS TTOĂĂOUS HEPHUIyKOUS 
2 2xeivoov r&v ueputykov P 2xeivo 76 ueputyki ed. (da Paler fatale Bocc.) 


The reading in 1.2 is clearly erroneous and derives from .5 2 Tous 7roĂAoUs 
uepunykous. The Italian text shows that 2keiveov r&v uepunykov should be 
corrected to (76 Bev5pov) 2keivo 76 porpaiov. 


95.H75.7-8 


Siari Evavria Tous Epdaoev Ekeivos 6 Aapooios 
u” &AAous 1rodous kafaAapious 6170 700 'I5covtcos 
Gară To '1Soovewos P et ed. (Dodoneo Bocc.) 
The Italian text in this case also shows how to correct the false reading cur 


Toi T8covtcs of P and ed.: p' &AAous 1rohous kafoAAoplous 1rou Tov, 65 
Aw5wvoioş. 


96.H80.7-8 


oi 1repi 1rpâTa Eyiverov &ypios kai QuuwouEvos, 
TO00 EkEivo TO EOTTprotav 1TOU "Tov 1re0uuiouEvos. 
7600 Exkeivo 16 torrpwţav P 16oo Tov v3uvăucove ed. 


The Italian text (70 sprono) leads to the correction of the reading 16 


£o1rpw$av to Tov Eo1rpoo6ev. 


97.181. 


"EoTp&en £is TOv 176ĂEuoV KI STTOU uEyGÂN TIpPEOOA 
toeBouve ... 


I add 'w after Grrou because the verb of the subordinate clause is 


missing. 


98.H82.7-8 


Teroa oTrafiav Tov ESwoKE OTV KEPOANV TOU GIT&VOU, 
TTOU TOV HPOUT] STĂ TTOÂIA TOU, TTEPTEL (os G1TEdAMEVOS. 
1rou T&v kpouh P "m 76 koppi ed. 


Once again Boccaccio's text helps us correct the erroneous reading of P to 
1ToU TOv yKpeuei (fE cadere). 
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99.H83.7-8 

Troia piinuara Trkpă îi Aiuida vă ot 5007), 

woăv E T& 'Bookeş K EuEv E56 uECA OTV uEON 
258 utoa P utoa 286 ed. 
The reading 5% utoa or utoo 256% of the two transmitted witnesses looks 
strange. Boccaccio's text (E gia ricadde) points to the correct reading; 
<K> 26% Erreoev orhv uton. Compare also 931.8 Ereoev - cadde. 


100.H 112.14 


"Au 6 'Apns BAtrrovras &1r6 pnAdv TOv TOTrov 

oi î 'AepodiTn ET” AUTO SĂCUS TOUS TTOĂEU&PXOUS; 

EBAcrrovTas 1r6s Eupouev 1 TTUpa Tîjs PooTias, 

Trou Tts kop5ies E66vapTe GĂwVOUTIPOS OThV H&XNV 
Expouev P et ed. 
The reading, Expouev does not make sense. Boccaccio's text (înziepidire) 
helps us to correct EBAemovras rs Ekpouev to PAeTrovros 1765 
EKpUwvEev. 


1011142551 


"Erdi vă 1Toi0Ţ ETroikev î] Eroiun 9wpia 
Eroiun P et ed. (4/ subito vedere Bocc.) 


Boccaccio's text allows us to correct î Eroiwn 9wpia, which does not make 


sense, to 7] &1roToun 9wpia. 


102.0911.6-8 


0V5 Evou ÎTropouuevov uE KOTIO TO0a GAiyov 

ToU EpooTos Tă Epyara Să vă 1” Grodiafiăow: 

uOvov 60% Tă EBOKIuAGAV 7TOAA0i vă T& TTEP&OOVV. 
8 6oâv P os ed. 


In 1.8 I correct uâvov 6o&v to uâvo 500! and 7roA?oi to 1roĂV. 


103.913.7-8 
TOO TĂ 'MTIPOOTOKOUPĂI ToU OPIyKT& TOv EixE OgigeI 
WOTIOTE Grrâvou EoTekev, Bă GAiyov vă Tov 1rvi$n. 
In 1.8 &m&vou is unexpected. On the other hand, Boccaccio's text 


(entre il cavallo adosso gli era suto) allows us to correct &ir&vou to 6 
ÎTTTroS. 
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104.917.8 
Tooo î) rapia Tou Evrperrerov Ex rhv 1roĂÂMv 6Uvnv. 


Boccaccio's text (errava) leads to the correction of Evrperrerov to 
EKTpPETIETOV. 


105.923.3-4 


ME TEs yiaTp<ei>Es Tous ETTOIKOV TTOPEUdUS KO UTTOOTP&PN 

î AiuAia Tou 11p5s auTov, 1T0AĂ& "KpIfO TĂ sixov 
% Aimâia rou P et ed. 
Boccaccio's text (e con loro argomenti fer reddire a lui il parlar) shows that 
the erroneous reading, îi AimAia rou should be changed to îi EmAia rou (= A 
SpiAia Tov). 


106.926.3-4 


“E5& 1nv "66, kai A&Pe 1nv o” GAous ToUs 6pPIOu0Us 00u 
Kati ueT” aUTIv QeAeis xapîj &KOun Tv (ov oou. 
256% P to ed. 


Boccaccio's text (ecco /ez) helps us to correct the erroneous 25% of P or 250 
of ed. to 'I5£. 


107.931.3-4 


ou îrov Suotov 0” aur6: kai 1r& 0 EKĂOAUTIPOTN 
Garepva kai rhv &ua$ov Ekelvou ToU Peroovn 
3 0 au76 P et ed. 


The adjective Soros is constructed with Go&v/o&v, not with £is/o-. 
Therefore 1 correct 0” aYT6 to că auT6. 


108.931.6-8 


dvra 6 Zuy6s Ex&mkev uE TOv ZKopTriov &T&uA 
Ka Gară roy ZeU 7ov 1roraudv Tov lo 1rupeĂoy10uEvos 
a 


Exreoev, W” Ensi EGeiev TOV ETTITGPIO EKElVoS. 
7 rov P et ed. 8 K îxei ... Tov Emrâpio Peted. 


Boccaccio's text gives the solution to the problematic 1.8. Here is the 
Italian text: 


quando Libra si cosse e Iscorpione, 
e eda Giove nel Po fulminato 
cadde, e li ha Pepitajio mostrato. 
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It is the Ermr&eios, i.e. the inscription on Phaethon's tomb, which points 
to the identity of the person buried there (= Phaethon). Therefore 1 correct 
1.8 as follows: x" 2xei ESeigev 6 2rmrâeios Ekeivov. 


109.957.1-2 


Mari ou5ev o&s Ewoov onuepo E0ăş TO vikoş, 
povepov Evou 71 G1rd o&s ov8tv îjrov 16 opă&Aua. 
1 ov&tv P et ed. 


Boccaccio's text helps us correct l.1. Here is the Italian text: 


Perche se oggi non vi fu donata 
vittoria, cio non fu vostro difetto 


It shows that a conjunction &v should be added before ou5ev. 


110.961.1-2 


“H ovwvruxia Toi Onotou 6Awvâv &peot Tous, 
Je eis uEpTInO ouk toTeptav GAndvous Tous A6yous 
2 K" is uepTiko P kai utpos ed. 


Although the Greek text looks sound, comparison with Boccaccio's text 
shows that 1.2 belongs to a concessive clause beginning with &v: <ăv> 
eiş etc. 


111.968.5-6 


Gu T& K&oTpn ytuovow K' oi xâpes T&v “EXAnvoov 


SIT” Euopoies 1rap&Geves Kati TTAEO vă TES TTAIVEGOUV 
It is clear that a verb is missing between 1răzo and vă Tts 1rowtoovv: thus 
I add ' (= eivou) after rAzo in P and in ed. 


112.970.1-2 


"Aro &ptv EAeuBepia vă oo Eva XApIOuEvn; 

OT6 ftAnu& cou &s Evan yăp TO sira Kai TO OTEHE 
2 eima P et ed. | ore P orei ed. 
Boccaccio's text (/o szare e îl gire) allows us to correct the erroneous reading 
of P and ed. sira to Ura and adopt the reading of P ore instead of orexei 
given by ed. 


113.973.5-8 


Tou "HocanoTou Toi 0ouuaoToi, TOU &PIOTou TEXvITI! 
K' Eva OKOUT&PI EHOpeoV, "TI1T1]6e1a yevauEvov, 
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Hai TTEXHOV uE T& PUMA TOU ÎNTovE 'OTOPIONEVOV 
uE oidepo OAOGEAOUTIPOV ÎNTovEe OKETTOOHEVOV. 


L.7 is incomprehensible unless we look at Boccaccio's text (cor pn grar pin 
delle sue frondi orbato), which allows us to correct it as follows: ut 1reyxov 
TTOU EK TA PUĂĂA TOU Î)TOvE OTEPNUEVOV. 


114.110.5-6 


T6oo 611 G1rE Tov 0&varov Kai, GTE TTă0AV MEpiOV 
o” 6Aiyes uepes îloaow ho EAgudepooutvoi 
5 uepiav P e6fBov ed. 


The Italian text (/ogni aro sospetto) allows us to correct uepiav to pepiuvov. 


115.148.8 


Gpov £0u 1roipveis '$ouoia kai âprveis pe EGOTTIOW 


The meaning of 1.8 is problematic, but Boccaccio's text (Apropos ora pigli 
podestate) helps us to propose for &p&v 2ovu the correction îi Powooa 
(A 'Arporros, “the destiny of inevitable death”) and for rroipveis and &pTyveis 
the correction 7roipve and &phven. 


116.150.3-4 


TOTE OvTa TA uEAn oou GeAouow eioTal A$1a 
G1TO TĂ ETN T& TTOĂĂ& Vă TĂ& VETAGAĂEUGOUV, 


Boccaccio's text (fesser transmutati în cenere) allows us to change vă T& 
METOOOĂEUCOVV to £is TEpPav vă OOĂEVOOVV. 


117.191.1-3 


“O TloAapuwov S1rov "ove EK£i OTOUS AOYOUS TOUTOUS 
ziş aUTouş 1TOu Gev EHenrev TOTE O1uă SIT” EkEîvov, 
Z1rokev Kai etc. 

1 zouTous ed. om. P 2 eis airous P et ed. | EAeurrev ed.: Eerrov P 


In .2 the reading eis avrous is erroneous: instead I propose os auros in 
accordance with Boccaccio's text (come gue/ che da [ui mai non partia). 


118.1101.1-6 


Topa vă Ain î (ot, Topa Î TroĂAN &$ia 
T ApkuTa Qehei TeAewBei, kai TWPa Vă TEAEIWON 
T Gyă&Trn Î] &ouveikao'Tos Kai O ppIikTOS Tou 11000s* 
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Topa BAe (uywooei yăp Ekei 1TpOs T' AxEpovTe 
TOUS &TUXOUS TOUS EyKpEuvous Koi Tous 0uuous vavăoi 
TOUŞ MOUPOUS OHIOUS TOUS TIIMPOUS, TOUş EHeewouş Hai G&B1iouş 


Boccaccio's text (ora sapră '] furore delle nere ombre, misere, tapine) helps us 
replace the erroneous reading vav&o: with vă vowwon and change 1.6 as 
follows: r&v uoupov oxiv Tâv 1rIKpâv, Tv Eheewâv koi &BAiwov. 


119.1105.7-8 


&v torek6uovv pă Tov Zeu B1xwos E0EV, KUp& NOU, 
OUSEV TILOTEUWO XOPITA VĂ 'X7] TTOTE 1] KapĂiA HOU 
v& xn P et ed. 


It is clear that the subjunctive v& 'xn should be replaced with the condi- 
tional v&*xe. Compare Boccaccio's text: ma se con Giove sanza te istessi | non 
credo che giamimai gioia sentissi. 


120.1A38.5-6 


Beous y&p TOUS GVrJO10US Koi TO KakOv TO Opă/ua 
ueTă poovEs wnâts ouxvă ho! Tous Bhoopnuoiow 
5 &vnotous P &vooicus ed. | ro opsâuo P et ed. 


Boccaccio's text (/inigui iddii e li loro errori) allows us to replace in L.5 
Tous &vnoious/&vâoous with Tous &vioious and 16 opălua with Tov 
opăAua. 


121.1A42.6-8 


"O rpâroş 1r680$ 1r0U '7ove kai TTĂVa! Î] WITIOTEOVVN 

OTIOU 'XETE OTOUS STUXOUS KOOHOU Yăp Tous &vOporous; 

Koi ropa Ex&8n Gr” t0ăs, Bpiokeroi &AAoTpOTrous 
8 &AHorporrouş P &AAous rporrous ed. 
Boccaccio's text (E//a ne gita con li venti vani) helps us correct &ANoTp&- 
1TOUs to <o'> &AACUS TOTIOUS. 


122.1A43.6-8 


Sho. E0TEkov Kati NKoUav TO, TOTE &Px10£ vă AEyn, 

&s TO 'Xoo1w ouvijOerov, EHOPRO HOIpoAOYI 

rou 6 TleAorrts T &vâ&GeiGev &pXT] OT &PXovTOASYI. 
It is clear that in 1.8 &pxA has an adverbial meaning and must be replaced 
with &pxâis. 
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123.1A44.7-8 


TO Suoiov Ene Tous doovravouş E1roIkE vă BErA&oovv' 
Ep&vn Tous GTi EGErrveuoev K ESpP&uOv vă Tv TT1&00UV 


Boccaccio's text (e semiviva face dubitare | di morte a chi la potea rimirare) 
allows us to replace Esi Tous (oovrovous with &v îrov Zoovravn, or &v 
"eiTo ÎwovTavT). 


124.1A46.3-4 


„.. TE GEAANTIP& TNs W&TIA 
To Bizuua 'xGoev 1rapeulus, Eyupioav XAAOBev, 


In 1.46.4 '*x&oev should be corrected to Exâoav in accordance with the sense 
of the Greek and with Boccaccio's text (e bell; occhi lucenti | perder la luce). 


125.1A.49.3-6 


GAOUTTPOS yăp EKUKAGOEV Tov POyo is 1Tă0av TOTIOV! 
Tră&oa 6pa TTĂEOV TTĂOUOLWTEPN EyivETOV î TTUPA, 
JW Eorepee 671 red eis TroAvwv koupov GAA& ou6E GAiyov 
TTĂEa TTĂOUOIA TTUPA KO AXNTTP& Tivăs OUK EQuu&Tov 

3 SAourrpos P îi Afpo ed. 5 x torepţe P aliter ed. 


In 1.3 SAourrpos should be corrected to 5 Aaurrpos “the fire”, in accordance 
with ed. (î) A&fpo) and Boccaccio's text (/4 famma). În 1.5 K torepăe is an 
erroneous transcription for oi orepe (e certo and surely ). 


126.LA59.4-5 and 7-8 


kai. utoa 0” BAous 70 Spouiov STroU Tv Phunv Trâpav 


hoav Eroiron oi paorieis, 6 "ldas kai 6 K&orop, 


EroYTo! T6 Aorrov K' oi 6v0 70av XApITouEvor, 
TOO TOUS EUEPYETNOOV, OTTOU '0aV 'KOVWOHEVOL 
7 2oov ed. Suora P 


Boccaccio's text in 1.4 (pe/ corso) and in 1.7 (equal;) helps us replace 


76 Spouiov with or5 Spopiov and îoov with îoa, compare to Spora P. 


127.1A61.7-8 


MAour&v 6 Kâorop Baoreuş kai 6 "das 6 Zinovvraş 
ETU ETunOnoov KaAG&, TTOAĂ& KOi TTEPHpOUTE. 
7 6 Zikovwvraş P cos Akoure ed. | rrepupoure P urepupyoia! ed. 
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In 1.7 1 suggest that 6 Zikovvras should be changed to cs Akovra (fas it 
was heard”) and în 1.8 1repupoUe to UTrepupoUvTa. 


128.1A67.1-2 


1roAioi XA yăp Erroiţaow QauuaoTIkă 1raryvio, 
Tă Grroia 1j0eAev 1repiooo Sha vă Tă 2£nynân 
Bene P voua ed. | 26nyn8n P tEnyoiuoa ed. 


Once again, Boccaccio's text (// qua; sarebbe lungo îl racontare) helps us 
replace î0eAev with the conditional î0£7X 2 and 2Enyn8n with 


enynemv. 
129.1A69.4-—5 


Euoppos yăp Koi GAOYĂUTTTOS, HET& HEYGÂNS TEXVNS, 
Orroiov isp&oav Tov Tîjs "“Hpas Tîjs deăs Tou 


Boccaccio's text (1/ gual sacro) allows us to replace isp&oav with isp&oev. 


130.1A76.1-2 
Tores E0coperes kai Tous Buo BAuuEvous vă "royaivouv 


Exeioe 7rpoş Tov 9piauBov xoi G1rpos is Tov Omotov 


Boccaccio's text (4/ carro avanti) helps us correct 1rp6s T5v to Eu1rp6s 
OTOV. 


131.1B49.4-6 


kai ueT& PoUXO SEYĂOUTIPOV, TTOĂUTINOV Kati Gpaiov, 

G1r' BHous y&p t1riyouwvev 6 BaorAeus Aiytos 

u' Bhouş Tous &Aous Baoiieis eis ouvTpopIa HET' AUTOV 
5 Gar” SAous yăp P et ed. 
Boccaccio's text (4 dietro sequitando il vecchio Egeo | con tutti gli altri re) 
helps us replace the erroneous reading &rr 8Aous y&p, which derives from 
1.6, with ar” Srrioc. 


132.1B52.5-6 


vă Seigoo y&p TEs tuopoies Orră5eitev 1] KOPN 
AiuiAo, fjris opeyerov vă ră vă Th EBAcrIn 


Once again Boccaccio's text (Emmi/ia, a cui le piacque di vedere) allows us to 
replace the erroneous reading îs with iris. 
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133.1B67.1-2 


"Aqpdv 6Aiyo &rrepoos, is Tov vov epdăoav 
Tis 'AepoSirns Tăs eăs ut rroppnoia pey&An 


In l.x the reading of P and ed. Ep0&oov should be replaced with 2p0&oev 
according to Boccaccio's text: Ma dopo certo spazio pervenuta | al gran 
tempio di Vener. 


134.1B86.4-6 


Pourov k&Tou ăş Tă PăAwuev E66% Tă &puev& Was, 
TO OTEuua G1rou 'v' 1rperrouuevov £66 ăs TO G&kapTepouuev, 
vă uEvn pă T& oidepa OTE vă u&s TO 6W00UV 

5 v& utvr, P pauutvoi ed. 


Obviously in 1.6 the reading of P and ed. is erroneous. Boccaccio's text (cop 
Pancora fermati) allows us to write instead 'oTaptvoi (= ior&pevor, 
“orauaTrutvor). 


135.AmAoyial—2 


"Er yOuE TOUS OTIXOUS GOU TOUS EHOPPOUS KL GPOiOUS; 
G &kpipe uos Bă&okoie, Tv Onota Tpoyoud&vTos 


Boccaccio's text (0 caro alumno) helps us replace &xpiBe uos BăoxoAe with 
&kpipo Baoxaddrrouho (see Prol.].238, PipAsrrouio): the poet is not the 
Muses's maestro but their pupil. 


Our examination has confirmed the hypothesis that most of the cor- 
rupted passages are due to accidents în the transmission of the text (such as 
phonetical errors or incorrect word division). One must wonder about the 
limitations of the translator himself. Even accounting for the potential for 
inaccuracy within the Italian manuscript from which he was working, 
certain corrupted passages contain errors apparently due to the translator's 
ignorance of mythology. He appears to have been embarrassed in the 
presence of Boccaccio's tremendous and refined mythological and anti- 
quarian erudition, and frequenily replaces a mythological name that he 
does not understand with a conventional epithet, even though his Italian 
manuscript may well have included some of Boccaccio's c/hiose, which 
could have helped him understand such references. 

In contrast to the original's sophisticated and artful constructions, he 
uses a simple, paratactical syntax. Converting eleven-syllable into fifteen- 
syllable lines, our translator has, in order to respect the rhythm, resorted to 
periphrastic expressions and formal fillers that often add little in the way of 
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information. Elsewhere he employs the reduplication, amplification, or 
accumulation of epithets in order to create certain poetic effects. He 
sometimes abandons his model in order to use some genuine Greek 
expression or to follow his own expressive impulse, enriching his text with 
the freshness of a living tradition of indigenous vernacular poetry. Senti- 
ments of love, for instance, are rendered with grace and genuine poetic 
colour. However, generally speaking, his intention is to render his model 
as faithfully as possible. Inevitably, this faithfulness prevents him from 
taking significant initiative and departing from his original text in the ways 
in which Chaucer did in his rendition of the same Italian poem. 


Further Reading 


For the Italian edition, see: A. Roncaglia, ed., Zeseida: delle nozze d'Emilia (Bari, 
1941). For the Greek: E. Follieri, ed., J/ Teseida neogreco, Libro 1. Saggio di 
edizione (Rome, 1959); B. Olsen, “The Greek 'Translation of Boccaccio's 
Theseid Book 6, CIMe4, 41 (1990), 275-301; S. Kaklamanis, “O TlpeAoyos 
eis 16 Bipiiov Toy Onotov, 'Ekborixh Giepevvnon! in N. M. Panagiotakes, 
ed., Av8n Xapiroov (Venice, 1998), 10174. Study: S. Kaklamanis, “Arr& 16 
XElpoypapo 076 tvruro: Onotos koi yâuoi Tîis Aiuimas (1529), 
Onoaupiouara, 27 (1997), 151—2. 


Afterword 


Reading and Hearing în Byzantium 
Elizabeth Jefțieys and Michael Jefheys 


The editors of this volume, when work was nearly complete, invited us to 
read the papers and write a summary chapter on the present situation and 
possible future developments in Byzantine research, particularly over the 
study of reading. Our initial reaction was surprise and delight at the 
number and quality of the articles, and gratitude to the editors and all 
the distinguished contributors who thought to include their work in a 
book linked to our names. Then, after some hesitation, we wrote these 
pages. Rather than summarise what has been well written elsewhere in the 
volume by others, we offer reflections deriving from our particular inter- 
ests, before speaking of the future. We have written the text to stand alone 
unsupported by footnotes. 

To any unthinking twenty-first-century scholar, nothing seems less 
problematic than the idea of reading. The reader, sitting alone at a desk 
or in an easy chair, silently absorbs standard pages of standard characters 
printed identically on well-made paper. Variations in font from book to 
book are soon dealt with. Reading is fast, because spelling is standardised 
and proofreading good: after practice it is possible to predict the word from 
a few letters and the phrase from a few words, and race ahead. Alternative 
electronic media — e-books and material found on-line — are important, 
buc still new enough to be easily disregarded in comparisons with the past. 

It is only necessary to set out the process explicitly to realise that in the 
Byzantine world reading must have been quite different. Let us consider 
Byzantine Greek, since it was the most common language in the 
empire. Byzantine Greek letter-forms were subject to sharp changes of 
fashion. They also varied from writer to writer, and even individuals 
sometimes used different forms unpredictably. Writing was often untidy, 
often with abbreviations, frequenily at the terminations of words, where 
meaning is determined. Spelling and orthography, sometimes very good, 
could also be atrocious, almost random. Changes in the pronunciation of 
vowels, diphthongs and consonants caused confusion, as writers used new 
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phonetic values in an orthographic system based on the old. The average 
level of orthography demanded careful attention and did not allow much 
acceleration by prediction. The layout of the page was set by ruling, but 
control was sometimes loose and the general appearance could vary. 
Parchment, pen and ink were natural products, the first providing a surface 
which might include imperfections, even holes; the pen could itself be 
inconsistent în its breadth of strokes; ink could vary in tone. Because ofall 
this, and despite the use of headings (often in colour), Byzantine reading 
must have been much slower than ours. All our instincts are set to the 
parameters of a print culture, but Byzantium, like all its contemporary 
societies, used manuscripts. 

As well as difticulties caused by the pages to be read, the whole process 
of reading was different. It is clear from Byzantine descriptions that silent 
reading was rare. Most people, including the educated, sounded out words 
as they absorbed them, even when reading alone. Punctuation was rhet- 
orical, to help readers articulate sentences aloud, not punctuation by 
syntax, aiming at silent and thoughtful comprehension, as in most modern 
languages. Literary work was often “published” by reading aloud, even to 
learned audiences, as in the much-discussed /eazra. Speeches and sermons 
plainly designed for popular performance before audiences of mixed 
education, including at least some without any schooling, leave modern 
scholars puzzled as to how much would have been comprehended, for the 
language is often formal and the thought dense. There is evidence that less 
educated Byzantines absorbed text largely by listening to books being read 
aloud. Aural comprehension of dificult texts was probably a learnable skill. 
This extension of the meaning of reading probably applied even to many 
who would pass tests of literacy, but preferred the ease and sociability ofan 
audience. More Byzantine reading was probably done by ears than by eyes. 

Only in the twelfth century and later were secular texts for wide oral 
distribution better designed for broad comprehension, with the adoption 
of political verse and later still of the vernacular Greek language. This was 
not a pure vernacular, but contained many informal features of phonology 
and morphology previously excluded from writing. Investigation of this 
language and its attraction to Byzantines at every level of education, 
whether they were reading or hearing it, should be a major task of future 
study. 

Another strand of research should begin from the two or three centuries 
of nationalist ferment in Europe from the late cighteenth to the early 
wentieth century. During, this time, there was great impetus in each 
country for the systematic creation of national identities, national histories, 
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national literatures and national languages. Medieval manuscripts deemed 
relevant to such projects were collected and published. Histories were 
compiled and origins examined. But there was no nation ready to pay 
nationalist attention to Byzantium: not Greece, which shares a culture and 
language, but since the War of Independence has given priority to Ancient 
Greece; not Russia, which for some centuries aspired to make Moscow the 
third Rome, but then was sent by the Bolshevik revolution on a totally 
different track, from which the current renewal of interest is unlikely to 
return it; certainly not Turkey, which incorporates the Byzantine capital 
and much of the heartland of the empire, but has no intention of 
identifying with Byzantium, for religious reasons confirmed by centuries 
of wary contempt. 

We do not mean to imply that Byzantine texts remained unpublished 
and Byzantine history ignored. But research on Byzantium has been much 
less coordinated than that under nationalist motivation. Methodologies 
were often inappropriate and the conceptual framework was usually that of 
classical studies, or later those of the modern states established on territory 
that had once belonged to Byzantium. Byzantine Greek was condemned 
without discussion as a degenerate prolongation of Ancient Greek; Byzan- 
tine literature likewise. Some Byzantine texts were edited by classical rules, 
with corrections made to remedy the ignorance of the Byzantine scribes. 
But those scribes were not working on classical texts created a millennium 
earlier: they were copying literature produced, in some cases, in their own 
linguistic milieu during, their lifetimes. The rules for correction should 
have been different. The development of Orthodox thought was often 
discussed by western theologians in ways which were unsympathetic and 
hostile. Byzantine history was discussed, particularly by historians of the 
school of Gibbon, through the prism of the values of the ancient world or 
the Enlightenment. Greek historians immediately after 1821 elided the 
periods between antiquity and their own lifetimes in constructing the 
history of their nation, as if the heroes of the War of Independence were 
born only a few generations after Pericles or Alexander the Great. 

The first printed editions of major Byzantine historians were published 
with introductions recommending them as useful sources on the rise of the 
Turks, who were currently threatening central Europe. A subsequent 
French corpus of editions offered help in the conquest of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, as the French crown planned to reclaim the imperial title 
of Byzantium. Byzantine twelfth-century literature until recently was 
divided in Greek academia into two sections, one for texts using formal 
linguistic patterns, the other focusing on signs of the Modern Greek 
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language and spirit. These two categories met at the Byzantine court, 
maybe involving the same writers, but, because of antagonisms over 
language in the nineteenth-century Greek state, they were taught in 
different university departments. In the twentieth century, discussions of 
Byzantine rural landholding mirrored disputes involving communist 
theory. 

Many such projects were poorly conceived, if judged as attempts to 
understand and study Byzantine culture rather than by the alternative 
motivations indicated. They were also not well coordinated. There was no 
central language or scholarly tradition, unlike, for example, work on French 
culture, which was naturally either in French or written to be attractive to 
French readers. We are anxious not to overemphasise these points: not all 
work undertaken in non-Byzantine nationalist frameworks was good — in 
fact nationalism itself was sometimes its besetting sin. Some studies of 
Byzantium were extremely impressive, especially magisterial surveys made 
with Germanic thoroughness that are still used to check the completeness of 
wwenty-first-century work on Byzantium. But the most unfortunate feature 
of early scholarly forays into Byzantium was their lack of a united voice in 
the competitive matrices of cultural history, from which membership of the 
community of nations, the modern university and the diversity of its subject 
offerings emerged. Though Byzantium was marginally present in many 
European centres, it became an optional part of European consciousness, 
indeed usually absent at key moments. In the orientalist prism through 
which the world was inevitably viewed at that time, Byzantium was classed 
as non-Europe and therefore part of the observed (and subordinate) periph- 
ery rather than the observing centre. If research could have been better 
coordinated, Byzantium might have played an interesting and important 
role as a bridge between the two spheres. 

Thus, at the level of sweeping generalisation characteristic of this 
chapter, Byzantine studies suffer from belatedness. As well as aspiring to 
cutting-edge scholarship to win (or keep) a seat at the different high tables 
of contemporary research, Byzantinists must still go back to provide or 
improve much of the infrastructure on which that research has to be based. 
Important texts remain unedited, or half-edited in scraps. Past editors have 
often only used one manuscript out of several, and often one of the worst. 
The many volumes of Pazrologia Graeca include several that are veritable 
graveyards of mis-edited texts, mainly with theological content — produc- 
tions over which, in many cases, modern scholars seem only now to be 
working, out the appropriate research questions. Important auxiliary dis- 
ciplines like sigillography, epigraphy and numismatics are making great 
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strides, but do not always present their results in ways which are useful to 
non-experts in those subjects, sometimes forcing the latter to read a 
century or more of bibliography to be confident in the use of a single seal, 
coin-type or inscription. Of course, it is not only textual scholarship which 
is affected, for research into the physical remains of Byzantium has also 
been hampered by a focus on the classical past or modern national 
interests. 

Thus Byzantinists are often now faced with difficult choices. Should 
they follow and try to match the methodological advances of their col- 
leagues in neighbouring disciplines, or fill gaps in the infrastructure of texts 
and objects without which the new methods may be seriously under- 
mined? This dilemma is not exclusive to Byzantinists, but the number 
and importance of weaknesses in the infrastructure seem unusually high in 
this subject, especially in view of its huge chronological and geographical 
scope. It is tempting to try to advance on all fronts — to continue the 
production of basic infrastructure whilst introducing new ideas and 
approaches; but this may delay publication of results and do little to 
remedy the discipline's belatedness. 

This book is a good example of the operation of these dilemmas. The 
chapters range from simple reporting of the readings of manuscripts to 
issues relating to authorship, performativity, literary sociology and the 
contextualisation of transmitted texts in a variety of different dimensions. 
Unease is sometimes visible over the quantity and completeness of the 
evidence available. Often there are marks of innovation in the research 
questions asked, the methods framing the answers, or both. But all these 
levels of research, with their different degrees of prestige and scholarly 
popularity, are essential for the future of our subject. Whatever else one 
may say about the future of research on Byzantine reading, it is certain that 
innovation needs to be fed with more and more reliable basic data, which 
will sometimes send us back to simple methods of collection. 

For likely readers of this book, reading will seem almost as straightfor- 
ward as breathing. But, as we saw in discussing the physiology of the 
process at the start of the chapter, how we read now was not how medieval 
people read. Reading manuscript was and is different from reading print. 
The definition of reading should be extended to cover other ways in which 
a written page was transmitted to a receptive Byzantine audience, whether 
it was large, small, even just one person. This usually meant listening to a 
voice reading aloud: to a performance. Furthermore, Byzantine books were 
luxury possessions, owned by the rich or the church, much more expensive 
than modern books, and some (we shall look at the Old and 
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New 'Testaments) had different contents and arrangement from their 
modern equivalents. 

As a result, reading (or hearing) a book might have impressed a sensitive 
Byzantine in ways that are no longer obvious and need reconstruction. 

Quotations from past literature will be picked up by well-informed 
modern readers, but the precise implications to be drawn from them are 
elusive. Differences in the impacts of prose and verse, of different verse- 
forms and of the various genres need to be assessed in Byzantine terms: do 
some styles, say, suggest performance at a rural festival, or before a large 
urban audience? Modern circumstances have made us all experts in the 
swift absorption of text. Research on Byzantine reading must alienate us 
from these skills in a Brechtian or Jaussian way, stopping our automatic 
construction of explanatory scenarios based on our own experience. We 
need to learn to read slowly, in part to experience the limitations of 
Byzantine technology, in part to pick up the contextual hints our modern 
reading proficiency overlooks. 

The Bible is often the most frequent item in the quotations listed in the 
relevant register of the edition of a Byzantine text, yet the Byzantine Bible 
was not set out as a modern reader would expect. Biblical material was 
most commonly available in the form of lectionaries, arranged in various 
volumes constructed for liturgical purposes, not in continuous narrative as 
in modern Bibles. This privileged the book of Psalms, which played (and 
still plays) a major role in services and often formed a separate volume. 
Congregations would see, but not themselves handle, the books in use by 
priests and others with active roles in the services — though priests and 
congregation alike would know prominent parts of the liturgy by heart. 
The biblical text was far from stable, and the alert hearer was likely to pick 
up differences in wording from one volume to another. Thus we must 
disabuse ourselves of the assumption that Byzantine congregations would 
have consulted their own critical texts of biblical books in regular narrative 
form. Virtually all Byzantine readers of works containing biblical quota- 
tions, and even some of their writers, are likely to have absorbed them only 
through their cars during, services rather than by conventional reading. 

Why did Byzantine writers include so many quotations in their work? 
What messages were they attempting to convey to their readers? Scholarly 
practice today, apart from the functional quotation of passages from a 
work being discussed, is to borrow attractive phrases to support an argu- 
ment. We rely on the prestige of the writer whose words we use, or the 
impression made by the quotation itself. Some similar quotations may be 
found in Byzantium. But if we judge all Byzantine quotations by these 
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criteria, we will be disappointed. Many, especially biblical quotations, add 
very little authority to the points made, and seem flat, uninteresting 
parallels to ideas already sufficiently expressed — apparently quotation for 
its own sake. We should probably see such cases as confirming shared 
experience between the writer and his audience, the regular Orthodox 
services which all experienced. The writer would be working on his 
audience's sympathy, aiming at cultivating, trust. 

When we move on from the Bible to quotations from ancient texts, the 
shared experience to which reference was usually made changes a liule. 
The modern critic may assume that the writer is attempting to impress his 
readers with the breadth of his learning, and may be surprised that most of 
the references are to popular texts in the school curriculum, like early 
books of the //ja4. But it would be easy for a literate person to make more 
spectacular quotations. Maybe we should examine the possibility that the 
restricted list of quoted texts was due to the assumed audience, which was 
obliged to pick up the quotations to participate in the shared experience, 
for quotations were most often neither marked nor attributed. What was 
being shared was a common experience of the first stages of education. 
There is, of course, a wide range of more complex patterns of quotation, 
where really learned men compete with each other in the breadth of their 
reading, but the parameters there are probably easier to parallel to modern 
situations. 

When learned men wrote competitively for their peers, other issues 
arose. Ihroughout the Byzantine period, the ability to express oneself well 
was a qualification for administrative office, though proof of that ability 
was made in different ways. În late antiquity, the writing of good hexam- 
eters qualified a whole class of Egyptian poets as administrators all over the 
empire. Much later, the competition operated mainly through schools: in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, schoolmasters competed in writing 
rhetorical texts, and there were set occasions pitting the students of one 
master against those of others. The Komnenians prized military more than 
literary skills, but many twelfth-century writers and poets became profes- 
sionals, living off imperial and aristocratic commissions. The years after 
1204, particularly the Palaiologan period, saw the climax of the promin- 
ence of literary men. Several held the highest offices of state, and their 
children were ennobled by marriage into the imperial family. The typical 
Byzantine writer, particularly after the eleventh century, was rarely an 
other-worldly artist but a competitive man of business, a spin-doctor 
looking for patrons to praise in prose or verse in return for money. His 
works were not only written for performance on specific occasions; they 
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were also samples of his wares for purposes of advertisement, heard and 
read by Byzantine audiences in this spirit. This is a blunt description of a 
complex scenario, which was not without exceptions — but any modern 
discussion of Byzantine authorship should have these circumstances 
in mind. 

The cases we have listed are far from exhausting the differences, large 
and small, between the Byzantine and modern practices of reading. 
Because of the temptations to assume modern situations with regard to 
books, education, literary art and other parameters of reading, one of the 
best ways of clarifying the Byzantine situation is to study every dimension 
of its difference from modern reading, methodically paring away modern 
misconceptions. 

Research on Byzantine reading will use a large and fast-growing range of 
tools based on the increasing complexity of electronic methods of analysis 
and internet presentation. In the fifty years of our association with research 
into Byzantium, the technology has changed very fast, just as that for 
playing pop music has progressed from vinyl and reel-to-reel tape to the 
plethora of current alternatives. Students of our generation paid to have 
theses typed for us, with three carbons to make smudged copies; the Greek 
for one of our graduate theses was written in by hand, while for the other 
the pages were transferred singly to a second typewriter to enter the Greek 
in spaces left by the first. We still have a heavy suitcase of printout in 
Greek represented by Roman capitals, produced by the biggest computer 
(then) in London University, made from data we had entered on punched 
tape. Some years later we typed a Greek paragraph into a Mac and at once 
generated a perfect printed page with full diacritics — an exciting, experi- 
ence. Important recent reading-based developments are coming thick and 
fast. A significant part of future research, as we suggest below, will involve 
integrating, these tools in order to find appropriate research questions on 
which to use them, and to present and document the answers. 

We shall look at the best of the modern tools, which, to avoid long- 
windedness, must stand for them all. The Thesaurus Linguae Graecae 
(TLG) is owed to Classical Studies and the University of California at 
Irvine, but it has blessedly expanded into Byzantium and hopes to include 
all Byzantine (and even some later) texts, provided they are adequately 
edited. The 'Thesaurus is based on the full text of the best edition of any 
writer it includes, making a gigantic database, though the edition's zppar- 
atus criticus is not included. There are amazing search possibilities, like the 
ability to set (by century) the date-range of the material searched. Com- 
plexity is being added at every level: standard English translations of many 
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works; the parsing of most inflected words; the addition of searchable 
copies of several dictionaries, including the Viennese Lexifon zur Byzanti- 
nischen Grăzităt, which is now almost complete. The TLG has often been 
used as a massive dictionary resource in itself, bringing together all Clas- 
sical and Byzantine examples of the use of Greek words to enable the 
linking, of several more limited dictionaries. A major misuse has been to 
lengthen the lists of sources and quotations provided in editions, with little 
attempt to determine the actual pattern of copying and imitation. In the 
future, the database could serve as a marvellously complete compendium 
of readings involving particular names, words, phrases and phrase-patterns, 
transcending, the flexibility of any traditional dictionary. 

The key to modern reading of manuscript texts from the past is the 
edition, which controls access to the text and gives direct and indirect hints 
on reading it. The critical edition is one of the foundations of humanist 
scholarship, and its traditional form and pervasive coverage of most periods 
and languages have done much to standardise the publication of texts 
found in manuscript, so that it is easy for readers of one tradition to 
understand how works in another tradition have been edited. But there are 
good reasons to experiment with other editorial methods, as we shall 
attempt to show in the rest of this chapter. 

The first reason, which we have already mentioned, derives from the fact 
that the methodology of the critical edition is based on finding errors, 
common errors between the manuscripts, allowing editors to trace the 
copying history of the text concerned. The system originated in classical 
and biblical scholarship. The scribes of such manuscripts are usually 
copying material composed many centuries earlier, in a language of which 
they cannot count as native speakers. Thus errors are easy to find. How- 
ever, when the same scribes copy texts composed by Byzantine authors, it 
is often harder, especially when the difterences reflect developments in 
language use, to say which are “correct” and which are the “errors”. How 
can a modern editor judge? In extreme cases all scribes may date from the 
same linguistic milieu as the original writer. Most editions involve a text of 
readings judged “good” accompanied by an zppararus criticus below for 
rejected readings. Some rejections are self-evidently justifiable, others badly 
need supporting argumentation, which editions rarely provide. Often, in 
editions of Byzantine works, readings in the apparatus are as good as those 
in the text. The standard critical edition cannot express these varied 
situations: one reading has to be right and the rest wrong. 

Critical editions usually standardise minor irregularities in spelling and 
grammatical orthography, indicating the fact by a sentence or two in the 
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introduction. This avoids weighing down the apparatus with hundreds of 
tiny variations of no importance for understanding the text, where in any 
case there is little or no reason to accept one variant and reject another. 
However these variations would often have made a considerable difference 
in the ways the text would be read aloud. Historians of grammar, particu- 
larly phonology, cannot use critical editions, because much of their most 
important evidence has been tacitly removed. În general, the critical 
edition is a modern creation, combining distinct manuscripts. This process 
of combination, together with orthographic standardisation, may some- 
times produce results which would have been abhorrent to the original 
writer or to a medieval reader performing the text before an audience. 

A Byzantine reader who saw one manuscript and read it would have 
been aware of these constant inconsistencies, as well as conscious of the 
fact that another copy of the same text might well have differences in 
wording — but, with the exception of rare cases, he would have considered 
these features normal and not be scandalised in the same way as a modern 
editor or proof-reader. All modern editions seem designed to impose 
modernity on something essentially pre-modern. Some editions go further, 
providing a translation into a modern language, notes to explain choices 
made in the text and apparatus, on the content of the work, its sources and 
linguistic peculiarities, together with identification of the names and place- 
names involved. These notes are sometimes on the same page as the 
edition, sometimes elsewhere in the book, for example in an index. 

Recent developments take modern reading, especially scholarly reading, 
even further from the Byzantine experience. For more than twenty years 
there has been intense discussion of digital editions, trying to overcome the 
rigidity of the standard book, particularly over the black and white choice 
between “right text and “wrong” apparatus. One common form of digital 
edition marks the lemmata of the apparatus and/or notes by highlighting 
them in the text or attaching superscript numbers. Notes then appear when 
the reader passes the mouse over these markings, or clicks on them. This 
may bring up a line or two of apparatus with comments over reasons for its 
rejection. It may take the reader to another site, a geographical gazetteer, 
grammar or prosopography. The basic page seems often too cluttered to be 
absorbed by any process resembling reading; it is more a table for the 
dissection of the text and the explication of its meaning. This information 
overload is far removed from the non-standard, bare manuscript ofan often 
volatile text to which the Byzantine reader would have had access. We need 
the dissection, but it must first be contextualised by achieving a reading 
experience more closely approximating that of the Byzantines. 
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Fortunately, in the last five years or so large numbers of manuscript 
facsimiles have begun to appear on the internet sites of many major 
libraries. Librarians who had preserved their manuscripts from damage 
by readers, by locking them away and even restricting the circulation of 
photographs, changed their policy almost overnight. The cost of reproduc- 
tions has decreased and many are now freely available on the internet for 
research purposes. As editions, especially digital editions, have moved away 
from the Byzantine reading experience, available copies of Byzantine 
original pages have increased exponentially. This suggests that it may 
now be possible for digital editions to offer richer and more direct access 
to Byzantine texts. But before that can happen, several other barriers — for 
example, institutional, financial and technical — need to be overcome. 
There is limited motivation for research on reading in Byzantium if its 
results cannot be shown in the edition of Byzantine texts. The exclusivity 
of the critical edition must be opened up to change and competition on a 
level playing, field. 

A digital edition could begin from complete facsimiles of one or more 
manuscripts, perhaps with the same page or two from all available wit- 
nesses. T'ranscriptions would be needed, unless the manuscripts were very 
easy to read. Different kinds of punctuation could be tried and compared. 
Readers not fluent in Greek would require a translation into a modern 
language (or two), electronically attached to the facsimiles or transcrip- 
tions, so that the versions may appear side-by-side. The rest of the edition 
would vary according, to its assumed audience and the importance of the 
text. Textual apparatus, notes on variations important to linguists, identi- 
fication of names and all the rest could be included — with links to each of 
the versions provided, together with the possibility of hiding such facilities 
where they are unnecessary and hinder the reading experience. Many 
editors have individual agendas to pursue, appropriate to a restricted 
number of texts. One could dream of programs with templates of textual 
spaces to be filled and links to be added by the choices of the editor, 
tailored to an assumed audience. 

The greatest of the problems created by the printed critical edition is the 
barrier it forms against innovation and experimentation of this kind. Its 
roots deep in the humanist tradition are supported by the rules of various 
dominant publishing houses and prestigious series. Though editors do not 
expect to grow rich through their editions, at least standard critical editions 
have a better chance to be published without special subventions from the 
editor than digital editions, which are by definition experimental. We have 
met several editors, most of them young, keen to innovate digitally but 
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terrified that their labour will be wasted, because there is no standard for 
the digital edition that even begins to rival the authority ofa critical edition 
in book form. The future of research on Byzantine reading depends to a 
large extent on the solution of this dilemma. We do not presume to define 
the future of the edition, or of research on reading in Byzantium. There 
will still be many printed critical editions in our future. But the way must 
be opened to try digital alternatives, which may combine greater authenti- 
city in the reading, experience with increased flexibility in the provision of 
aids to understanding and contextual information. 
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Komnenos, Manuel, and Kamateros 297, 
300-—14 
Kontaratos 582173 
Korais, A. 500 
Atakta 364 
Kosmas II Attikos (patriarch of Constantinople) 
307n65 
Kosmidion (monastery) 333 
Koulinos (Galinos) 192—3 
Kourkouas, John 208, 460 
Koutloumousianos, Bartholomaios 379 
Kroustoulas, John 13 1-2 
Krum 463 
Ktesias 442—3n66 
Kydones, Demetrios 68, 71 
Kynegetika (Pseudo-Oppian) 426 
Kyriotai 116-—32 
Kyros church 118, 127, 130 


Laertius, Diogenes 430 
Laloutas, Constantine 147139 
Lambros 553nrr 

Lament (Scholarios) 80, 834-7 
Laomedon 369 

Laurentius (anti-pope) 526 
Leib, Bernard 110 

Leo of Chalcedon 104, 329 
Leo the Deacon 462, 474n20 
Leo 1 the Great 457-8, 461 
Leo III 452 

Leo IV 450 

Leo protovestiarios 120n17 

Leo VI 342, 385, 453 
Leontios 539 

Letters (Theodore Daphnopates) 54757 
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Leukippe (Achilles Tatius) 552 

Lewond 448, 450 

Lexikon zur Byzantinischen Grăzităt 634 

libraries 4-6, 25 

Libya 442 

Life of Alexander 356, 364 

Life of Anthony 274 

Life of Arsenios 274 

Life of Euphrosyne 274 

Life of Judas 3678 

Life of Mary of Egypt 274 

Life of Pelagia 274 

Life of Sabbas 274 

Life of St Constantine (Nikephoros Gregoras) 

231n82 

Life of Theodora 274 

Life of Xene 274 

lighting, and zheazron 226-7 

Liparit 195-6, 202-3 

literacy 11-15, 17-23, 30-4 467, 627 

Liudprand of Cremona 216 
Antapodosis 337, 342—8 

Longinos (brother of Zeno) 521, 529 

Longinos of Kardala 523 

Longinos of Selinos 523 

Loredano, Giovanni Francesco 134 

Love see Eros 

Lycophron 388 

Lydiaka (Christodoros of Koptos) 539 

Lydos, John 247, 527, 539-40 
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Machairas, Leontios 136-7 

Magdalino, Paul 95, 111, 300-1, 312—13, 410 
Maiktes (grandfather of Basil I) 456, 461 
Makedonios of Constantinople (patriarch) 245, 
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Makrembolites, Eumathios, Hysmine and 
Hysminias 4109-11, 500-8 

Makres, Makarios 385 

al-Makrizi 136-7, 149 

Malalas, John, Chronicle 237-54 

Malaterra, Geoffrey 323 

Manasses, Constantine, Synopsis Chronike 354 
356-8, 361-3 

Maniakes, George 186, 197, 208—10 

Manuel (bishop of Adrianople) 463 

Manuel | Komnenos 414 

Manuel II Palaiologos, on success of 
performances 230 

Manuel (judge and protospamarios, author of a 
book on John Kourdouas) 208, 460 

Manutius, Aldus 387 

Mar Aba 437138 

Marcellinus comes 533 


Marcus Aurelius 162n7 
marginal notes 6-7, 9-10, 27-8, 30, 140-3 
“Maria the Roman” (icon at Chalkoprateia) 
125n34 
Marinos the Syrian 245-7, 533 
Mark the Hermit, Spiritual Law 2745 
Markellos of Ankyra 258n17 
martiage 41 1-12 
during the Black Death 138 
Mary see Virgin Mary 
Mathieu, M. 483—4 
Maurianus mystikos 250 
Maurice, Emperor 451 
Maurix (admiral) 481 
Mauropous, John 23, 55-67, 166n23 
Maximos 220 
Maximos the Confessor 232, 275 
medical discourse, in Sikeliotes 17480 
Megasthenes 442—3n66 
Mehmet II 83, 837 
Meletios, Constitution of Man, The 177n59 
Melissenos, Nikephoros (czesar) 325—6, 420 
Meliteniotes, Theodore 356 
Menander Rhetor 365—6, 411, 521 
On Epideictic Speeches 364 
Menelaus 3 59-62, 366, 369 
Mesarites, Nicholas 1 5 
Metaphrastes, Symeon 26, 123 
Metochites, Theodore ş, 11, 25, 227-8 
quarrel with Choumnos 230-2 
metrical prefaces 128-30 
Miaphysites/Monophysites 246-8 
Michael of Diabolis 192n27 
Michael I (Michael Rangabe) 129 
Michael III 45 4n30, 463—4 
horse episodes 340-—1 
Michael of Paphos (son of Gregory) 144 
Michael tou Lemoneos 144 
Michael VI 205-9 
downfall 201—5 
and the Great Rebellion 186, 196-201 
Michael VII Doukas 210, 471, 480 
Michael VIII Palaiologos 227, 230 
Michalou 144 
Middle Ages, Greek 159-60 
millenarianism 244, 25 1—4 
Miltiades 166 
Minucianus 165n1$ 
Miracles of St Artemios 124 
mise-en-scene 218, 224—9 
Monastras 420, 422 
Monomachatos, George 486 
Monophysites/Miaphysites 246-—8 
Moore, Helen 499 
Moschopoulos, Manuel 385 
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Moschopoulos, Nikephoros 4 
Moschos, John 406 
Moses 267, 364, 435-6 
multilingualism see 7escida: de/le Nozze d'Emilia 
(Boccaccio) 
Musaeus (poet) 538-9 
Al-Mutanabbi 425 
Mutragon (Omurtag) 463 
Myriobiblos (the “Myriad Books or Bibliotheca 
(the Library)) (Photios) 3 
mysticism 110 
mystikoi 250—1 
mythology (pagan) 
in Malalas 241, 249—51 
see also individual mythological figures 
Mytilenaios, Christopher 119 


Nabinaud, Leger de 153 
nationalism 627—30 
Neamonites 220n30, 223 
Neoptolemos 358 
Nerio I 596 
Nestorios 245-6, 248 
Nicaea, Council of (318) 2445 
Nicator, Seleucus 249 
Nicholas of Myra 141 
Nikephoros of Constantinople (patriarch) 385 
Nikephoros I 451 
Nikephoros II Phokas 186, 208, 464 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates 210, 327-30, 332 
Nikephoros raiktor 193, 201 
Nikephoros the xenozdochos 549—50 
Niketas of Ankyra 101134 
Niketas of Herakleia 385 
Nikodemos the Hagiorite 379 
Nilsson, I. 356-7 
Niphon, Patriarch of Constantinople 225n59 
nomismata/nomisma 1478 
Nonnos of Panopolis 520, 5347 
Dionysiaka 536077 
Norman-Byzantine war 496 
according to the Gesta Roberti 470-85 
and the A/exiad 467-70, 475—89 
see alo Dyrrachion 
novelisation 3 5 5-7 


O Heavenly King (Symeon the New 'Theologian) 
281 

Odysseus see 0/4yssey 

Odyssey (Homer) 293, 561-2 

oikonomia 25 5-70 

Olympiodoros 174-5n51 

Omurtag (Mutragon) 463 

“On the Ascension' (Romanos) 260, 263-4 

On Azymes (John the Oxite) 94 
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“On the Beheading of the Forerunner' 
(Romanos) 260 
“On the Birth of Christ (Romanos) 269—70 
“On the Decapitation of the Forerunner 
(Romanos) 264 
On the Disciples of the Great Proklos (Christodoros 
of Koptos) 539 
“On FEarthquakes and Fires' (Romanos) 260, 
266-8 
On Epideictic Speeches (Menander) 364 
On Ideas (Hermogenes) 161, 164 
On Issues (Hermogenes) 164 
On Literary Composition (Dionysios of 
Halicarnassus) 38—9 
On the Making of the World (Philoponos) 438 
On Wlonasteries (John the Oxite) 94 
“On the Presentation in the Temple (Romanos) 
261 
“On the Resurrection” (Romanos) 260-3 
“On the Samaritan Woman” (Romanos) 260 
On the Use of Parts (Galen) 177 
Oppian, Halieutika 536-7 
oral traditions 37, 46-8, 185, 336-7 
and the Prochoprodromika 5 58-60 
see also performance 
Oratio dogmatica (Bessarion) 70, 74-6 
Organon (Aristotle) 9 
originality 
and rhetoric 223 
in Sikeliotes 164 
in Symeon 278—94 
Orphanotrophos 382n19 
Orpheus 251 
Otranto 472, 476, 485, 493 
Our Lady of Tortosa (abbey) 135 
Ouranos, Nikephoros 120-4 
Ovid sri 
Oxeia 93n2 


P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C see anonymous texts 
Pachymeres, George 221, 231 

on the antipodes 441 

Invective on Paris 369 

Progymnasmata 369 
paideia 220—2 
Pakourianos, Gregory 4, 330, 335n71 
Palaiologos, Demetrios 73, 78, 228-9n73 
Palaiologos, George 319-35, 472, 486-7 
Palaiologos, Nikephoros 327-30, 332 
Palamas, Gregory 231-2 
Palamedes 361 
Palatine Anthology 407, 410 
Palladion 249-50 
Palladios 588 
Pammakaristos church 226-7 
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Pamprepii Panopolitani carmina (P. Gr. Vindob. 


19788 A-C) 542-6 
Pamprepios of Panopolis 520, 522, 526-7 
Panagiotissa (icon) 125 
Pankratoukas strategos 461 
Panolbius 526 
Pantechnes, Michael 428n53, 564n22 
paper 26, 29, 228, 626 

and performative literature 47, 559 
Paphlagon, Niketas David 465 

Vita Ignatii 4545 
Papirios (castle) 524 
papyrus 29, 268-9 

Vienna 19-21 
Paraphrasis of the Three lambic Canons 37794 
parchment 26, 29, 228 
Pardos, Gregory 179, 381-2, 389-90, 526 
Paris see Tale of Troy 
Paris Psalter 441 
Parisinus Graecus (Par.gr.) 100, 120, 136, 

14051 
Parmenides 431 
“Pastoral Letter” (Scholarios) 80—4 
Patmos 547—8 

monastery 6 
Patriarchal School 14 
Patrikios (Kosmas Indikopleustes” mentor) 437 
Patrologia Graeca 629—30 
Paul of Antioch (bishop) 246 
Paul of Caesarea 164 
Paul, St 172, 280, 286-7, 293, 304-7 
Paulicians 342, 462 
pearl, precious 279-80 
Pechenegs 
in the A/exiad 321-5 
and Katakalon 190-4 
Pegasus 397 
Pelagius $26-7 
Pentheus 164 
performance 23, 46-8, 627 
poetics of Kyriotai 12732 
see also //earron 
Periegetes, Dionysios 536 
Periplus of the Black Sea (Arrian) 474n20 
Perithous 595 
Perseus 250 
Persika (Kollouthos of Lykopolis) 474n20 
Peter the “Poor Magistros 561-2 
Peter (saint), Manuel Komnenos compared to 

300-—14 
Peter (son of Aliphas) 487 
Petros Chartophylax 385 
Phaethon 619 
Philip of Nicosia 137-8 
Philip of Novara 147 
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Philippopolis 456, 462—3 
philology 39n8, 63-6, 564, 587, 594 
Philopation 340 
Philoponos, John, On e Making of the World 
438 
Philostratos 385, 406, 408, 413 
Philotheos (patriarch of Constantiople) 385 
Phlorentios (Gregoras) 229 
Phoibammon 178n60, 182—3 
Photios 3, 385, 441, 4545, 465 
Phournes, John 385 
Pikridion (monastery) 162 
Planoudes, Maximos 220, 224, 385 
Planudean Anthology 406, 410 
Plato 
“Allegory of the Cave 290-1 
cost of producing copy of works 
18-23 
Gorgias 174, 182 
politeia 173—4 
Protagoras 182 
and Sikeliotes 169, 182—4 
Timaeus 179; 430 
Plethon, George Gemistos 10, 73 
Pliny 442—3 
Plutarch 178—9n61, 432—3 
poem 29 (Mauropous) 56-64, 66-7 
poem 142 (Geometres) 117-18 
poem 143 (Geometres) 118 
Poem to Sophrosyne (Meliteniotes) 356 
Polemon 595-6 
polis 171-3 
politeia, and Plato 173—4 
politikos logos 167-73 
Polyakova, S. V. 502-—3 
Polyxene 360-1 
Porphyrius the charioteer 533 
portraits of important males, showing, texts 
17-23 
Pothos bestarches 165 
Preslav 191-2 
Priam 359-62, 369 
print 32, 626-7, 630-1 
and critical editions 636-7 
Priscian of Caesarea 520—2, 525—7, 538—9 
Prodomos (monastery) 84 
Prodromos, Hilarion 562—3n15 
Prodromos, Manganeios 127-8, 409-117, 


414—29, 578-9 
Prodromos, Theodore 381—3, 390, 
578-9 


and the Prochoprodromika 560-4 
Progymnasmata ot Aphthonios 168 
Progymnasmata ot Pachymeres 369 
Proklos 179, 257 
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Prokopios of Gaza 165n15, 247, 253 
on the antipodes 434, 441 
and P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C 521-2, 5238-30, 
538-9 
Prolegomena (Sikeliotes) 166, 168—73, 182—3 
Prometheus 163nr0 
propaganda, and the speech by John of Oxite 
I05, 114 
Prosopography of the Byzantine World 186 
Protagoras (Plato) 182 
Psellos, Michael 7-38, 12, 16, 30 
on the antipodes 441 
Chronographia 211—13, 330—1 
and humanism 110 
and Katakalon Kekaumenos 205-—6, 208 
Komnene on 126 
and Mauropous 55, 65 
on Michael VI 204—5 
on readings at the church of the Chalkoprateia 
129, 131—2 
on Sikeliotes 163—6 
Psenas 119—21 
Pseudo-Clementine, Klementia 128n43 
Pseudo-Dionysios, the Areopagite 275, 386 
Pseudo-Kodinos 227 
Pseudo-Makarios 275 
Pseudo-Oppian, Kynegetika 426 
psogoi 364—9 
Ptochoprodromika 
language in 5 58-78 
metre in $78—83, 581 
Ptochoprodromos 560, 564n22, 570, 574 
579-80 
punctuation 627 
putti see erotes 
Pyrrhus 478 
Pythagoras 430 


quotation 10, 63 1-2, 634 
in the Alexiad 483—4, 486, 491 
in Kamateros 296-314 
in Symeon the New Theologian 271-94 
in Tale of Troy 362 
in teatron 222, 228 
see also Bible 


Rangabe see Michael | 
Raoul 485 
Raulaina, Theodora 224 
Raymond of Saint-Gilles (Toulouse) 492 
Rhakendytes, Joseph 167 
rhetoric 364, 367-8 
and Eustathios of Thessalonike 312 
and Menander Rhetor 411 
Sikeliotes on Hermogenes 159—84 
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and zheatron 215—33 
see also Kekaumenos; Prochoprodromika 
Rhodanthe and Dosikles (Andronikos Kamateros) 
410 
Richard the Lionheart 141 
Richter, Gerhard 257 
romance 3 52-—5 
Leukippe (Achilles Tatius) 5 52 
Tale of Achilles (Achilleid) 35 3—5, 364, 368-70 
Tale of Achilles (Naples version) 355 
Tale of Alexander and Semiramis 355, 370—1 
Tale of Apollonios 361 
Tale of Belisarius 355, 370—1 
Tale of Ptocholeon 561 
Tale of Troy 3512, 355, 35772 
see also Teseida: delle Nozze d'Emilia 
(Boccaccio) 
Romance of Alexander 18; 23, 593 
Romanos doux 530 
Romanos I Lekapenos 337, 341—50 
Romanos II, and the Zezzers of Daphnopates 549 
Romanos the Melodist 117, 123—7, 130, 255—70 
Roucy, Ebles de (Ebalus) 479n30 
Rudolf of Rheinfelden 478 
Rudt de Collenberg, W. H. 138 
Russia 628 


Sacred Arsenal (Kamateros) 296-314 
St Anne of Nicosia (Benedictine nunnery) 134 
St Basil (monastery) 123 
St George of the Greeks (cathedral) 153 
St George of the Mangana 191 
St Germain l'Auxerrois (Paris) 152 
St Hilarion 134, 149 
St John the Baptist (Oxeia) 124 
St John library (Patmos) 4 
St Nicholas Mesomphalos 119n13 
St Polyeuktos 540 
St Protasios (74 Protasiou) 119 
St Sophia (Constantinople) 266-8 
St Theodore at Letymbou 147n39 
Salarios, Aspan 203 
“salvation history”, John the Oxite on Alexios 1 
I0I—2 
Samuel, Archimandrite $24-—5n20 
Samuel Kometopoulos of Bulgaria 4612 
Santa Maria della Scala (hospital) (Siena) 151 
Sayf al-Dawlah 425 
Scholarios, Gennadios II (George) 46n36, 
68-70 

apologetic writings 48n44, 70-9, 88-9 

on the fall of Constaninople 79-89 
School of Gaza s538n83 
School of the Holy Apostles (Constantinople) 15 
scripts, in the featron 218—19 
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scriptural texts 26 
see also Bible 
Sebeos, Flistory 464 
Second Crusade 499-500 
Segete of Paphos (sister of Gregory) 144 
self-representation 44 
Sergios 539 
Severos of Antioch (bishop) 246-7 
sexuality, and the Veroli casket 399, 410-13 
Sichelgaita (wife of Robert Guiscard) 472, 
484—5, 495 
Siena 151—2 
Sikeliotes, John, on Hermogenes 159-84 
Silentiarios, Paul s35, 540 
Simeon of Amida 524—5n20 
Simokattes, Theophylaktos 474n20 
Simon Magus 250-1 
Sinaites, John, Klimax 275 
Sisinios II 385 
Skleros, Bardas 188, 208 
Skylitzes, John 186-90 
on Armenian generals 461-2 
and Kamateros 298 
on Katakalon Kekaumenos 190-201, 2045 
Socrates, in Gorgias 174 
Solomon 268, 305 
Soultzous 192 
Spiritual Law (Mark the Hermit) 274—5 
Sta Costanza (Rome) 406 
Step'anos Siwnecii 452—3 
Stephen of Antioch (bishop) 245 
Stephen (Metropolitan of Nikomedia) 122 
Stephen of Nikomedia 123, 276-7 
Stephen of Tarân 448-9 
Stethatos, Niketas 110, 271—3, 275-7 
Stilbes, Constantine 125, 130 
Stoics 175 
Stoudios monastery 5 
and Symeon the New Theologian 273—4 
Strambali, Diomede 136 
Strategikon (Kekaumenos) 185-6n3 
Studies în John Malalas Qettreys, Croke and 
Scott) 237—41 
“Styles of Gregory the Theologian, Basil the 
Great, Chrysostom, and Gregory of 
Nyssa” (Psellos) 165-6 
Styliane 17 
Stylianos (Zaoutzes) 455, 465 
Styppeiotes, Theodore 560 
Symeon of Bulgaria 461-2 
Symeon /ogothetes and magistros 122 
Symeon the New Theologian 110, 271-94 
symphtharsis 17980 
Synada, Leo 122—3 
Synesios of Cyrene 181, 385 


Synkellos, Michael 385 

synods, in Kamateros 306-7 

Synopsis Chronike (Manasses) 354, 356-8, 361—3 

Synopsis of the EHistories (Synopsis Historion) 
(Skylitzes) 186-90 

Syrianos 164, 173n46 


ta Kyrou (monastery) 116-32 
taboullarioi 29 
Tacat Anjewac'i see Tatzates (Tacat Anjewac'i) 
Tagaris, Paul Palaiologos 68 
Tale of Achilles (Achilleid) 353—5, 364 368—70 
Tale of Achilles (Naples version) 355 
Tale of Alexander and Semiramis 355, 370—1 
Tale of Apollonios 361 
Tale of Belisarius 355, 370—1 
Tale of Ptocholeon 561 
Tale of Troy 3512, 355 357-72 
talismans 249—50 
Tatikios 321 
Tatius, Achilles ss 1-2 
Tatzates (Tatat Anjewac'i) 449—50 
Tekfur Saray (Istanbul) 225 
tents 414-—29, 4718 
Tertullian 442 
Teseida: delle Nozze d'Emilia (Boccaccio) 595-7 
translations 598-600, 602—4, 606, 608—9, 
6116-25 
Theagenes of Athens (patrician) 519 
theatron 215—18 
actors 219—22, 229—30 
audience 223—4 
felicitous/infelicitous performances 231-—3 
means of symbolic production/7pise-en-scâne 
218, 224-9 
scripts and background symbols 218-19 
and social power 229—31 
Themistocles 166 
Theodora 196, 267-8 
Theodore of Mopsuestia 436 
Theodore Psalter 441-2 
Theodore of Stoudios 385 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus 259 
Theodorus mnemorialis of the scrinium epistularum 
and guaestor sacri palatii 539 
Theodosios (end of gth c.) 380 
Theodosios | 244—5n27, 250, 404 
Theodote 16-17 
Theokritos 386138 
teologia 258—9 
“Theologian Style (Psellos) 165 
Theophanes the Confessor, Chronographia 240, 
450 
Theophanes continuatus 340, 342» 455 
Theophilos (892—42) 449, 451 
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Theophobos 449 
Theophylaktos (archbishop of Ohrid) 420, 422, 
428 
Theotokos 264 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) 633—4 
Theseid 595-—7 
"Theseus see 7Peseid 
Thetis 417-19 
Thomas Magistros 220 
Thrax, Dionysios 38 
Three Chapters 248 
Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 9 
Timaeus (Plato) 179, 430 
Timarion 411 
Timothy of Gaza 538n83 
To the Sebastokratorissa (poem) 416—17 
Tornikios, Leo 195 
'Tourkos, Bardanes 45 1-2 
Trisagion 245—6 
Trismegistos, Hermes 251 
Trojan Legend see //iad (Hermoniakos); Jfiad 
(Homer); Odyssey; War of Troy; Tale 
of Troy 
Trullo, Council of 128—9, 411 
Tiibingen Theosophy 251 
Turcius Rufius Apronianus Asterius 539 
Turkey 628 
Turner, C. ]. G. 69 
zyche 249—50 
Tyrach 193 
Tzetzes, John 536 
Allegoriai 362 
on the antipodes 441 
on education of women 15-16 
and Kamateros 297 
notes in books 6-7, 9 
Tzimiskes, John 462, 474n20 


Union of churches, and Scholarios 70—9 
Urban II 470 

Urbicius 540 

usurpation, and Alexios 1 103—4 


Valens 244 
Vatopedi (monastery) 84 
Venice 323, 471, 486, 496-7 
Verina 525 
vernacular 3 52—3, 627 

Old French 499 
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in the Za/e of Troy 352—3, 369 
see also Digenes Akrites; Prochoprodromika; 

Teseida: delle Nozze d'Emilia 
(Boccaccio); 7Peseid 

Veroli casket 397-413, 398 

Vienna papyrus 519-21 

Vigilius of Rome 248 

Virgil of Salzburg 443 

Virgin Blachernitissa (icon) 125 

Virgin Hodegetria (icon) 125 

Virgin Kyriotissa (icon) 117, 125—6, 130 

Virgin Mary, in Romanos 257-8, 264-6, 
269-—70 

Virgin Naupaktiotissa (icon) 125 

Vision of Sahak 458 

visual representations of texts 24 

Vita Basilii 340, 347, 453» 455—66 

Vita Euthymii 455, 465 

Vita Ignatii (Niketas David Paphlagon) 4545 

Vitalian 533 

Vitalis, Orderic 93, 485 

Vladislav, John 420 

voice 44 


War of Troy 3545, 361—2 

see also I/ad (Hermoniakos); Jfiad (Homer) 
Welf IV 478 
William of Apulia 323 

Gesta Roberti Wiscardi 468—70 
William of Malmesbury 485 
William of Tyre, on John the Oxite 93 
women 

and education 15-17 

see also Kassia; Komnene, Anna 


Xenos family 146-9 


Zacharias of Mytilene 524-5n20 
Zacharius (pope) 443—4 
Zeno ş23—32 
and P. Gr. Vindob. 29788C ş21, 537-8 
Zenos, Dimitrios 596 
Zeses, Theodore 69 
Zetas 478 
Zeus 241, 292, 546 
Zigabenos, Euthymios, Dogmatic Panoply 18; 23, 
109n6$, 301 
Zonaras, John 102 
Zosimos of Askalon 5 38n83 


